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By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
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nurtured within city walls. In fact, all 
the modern civilisations have their 
cradles of brick and mortar. 


B- civilisation of ancient Greece was 


These walls leave their stamp deep in the, 


minds of men. They set up a principle of 
divide and rule in our mental outlook, which 
begets in us a habit of securing all our con- 
quests by fortifying them and separating 
them from one another. We divide nation 
1 nation, knowledge and knowledge, man 
d nature. It breeds in us a strong sus- 
yon of whatever is beyond the barriers 
re have built and everything has to fight 
hard for its entrance into our recognition. 
When the first Aryan invaders appear- 
in India it was a vast land of forests, 
{ the newcomers readily took advantage 
them. These forests afforded them 
Iter from the ce heat of the sun 
d ages of tropical storms, 
astures for cattle, fuel for ‘Sacrificial 
fire, and materials for building cottages. 
wind the different Aryan clans with 
their patriarchal heads settled in different 
f@gests having some special advantage 
of¢natural protection and where food and 
wigter were plentiful. 
hus in India it wasin the forests that 
her ¢Givilisation had its birth and it took a 
distinct character from its origin and envi- 
ronment. It was surrounded by the vast 
life of nature, was fed and clothed by her and 
had the closest and most constant inter- 
course with her varying aspects. 

Generally speaking, such a life has the 
effect of dulling human ‘intelligence and 
dwarfing the incentives to progress by 
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lowering tho standards of life. But in an- 
cient India we find that the circumstances 
of forest life did not overcome man’s mind ; 
it did not enfeeble the current of his energies, 
but only gave them a particular direction. 
Having been in constant contact with the 
living growth of nature his mind was free 
from the desire of extending its dominion 
by erecting boundary walls around its 
acquisitions. His aim was not in acquiring 
but in realising, in enlarging his conscious- 
ness by growing with and growing into his 
surroundings. He felt that truth is aljcom- 
prehensive, that there is no such thing as 
absolute isolation in existence, and the only 
way of attaining truth is through the inter- 
penetration of one’s being into all objects. 
To realise this great harmony between 
man’s spirit and the spirit of the world was 
the endeavour of the forest-d welling sages of 
ancient India. 

In later days there came a time when 
these primeval forests gave way to cultivat- 
ed fields, and wealthy cities sprang up in 
all directions. Mighty kingdoms weére esta- 
blished which had communication with all 
the great powers of the world. But even in 
the heyday of its material prosperity the 
heart of India ever looked back with adora- 
tion upon the great ideal of the strenuous self- 
realisation and the dignity of the simple life 
of the forest hermitage and drew its best 
inspiration from the wisdom stored there. . 

The West seems to take a pride in think- 
ing that it is subduing nature ; asif we are 
living in a hostile world where we have to 
wrest everything we want from an’ unwill- 
ing and alien arrangement of things, This 
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sentiment is the product of the city-wall 
training of mind. For in city life man 


naturally directs the concentrated light of 


his mental vision. upon his own life and 
works, and this creates an artificial dissocia- 
tion between himself and the Universal 
Nature within whose bosom he lies. 

But in India the point of view was differ- 
ent,—it included the world with the man as 
one great truth. India put all her em- 
phasis on the harmony that exists between 
the individual and the universal. She felt 
we could have no communication whatever 
with our surroundings if they were abso- 
lutely foreign to us. Man’s complaint 
against nature is that he has to acquire 
most of his necessaries by his own efforts. 
Yes, but his efforts are not in vain, he is 
reaping success every day and that shows 
there is a rational connection between man 
and nature, for we never can make any- 
thing our own except that which is truly 
related to us. 
~ We can look upon a road from two differ- 
ent points of view. One is, that it divides 
. us from the object of our desire. In that 
case we count every step of our journey 
over it as something attained by force in 
the face of obstruction. The other is that 
the road leads us to our destination, and 
as such -it is part of our goal, already 
the beginning of our attainment, and 
by taking the journey overit we can only 
gainsthat which it itself offers to.us. This 
last point of view is that of India with re- 
gard to Nature. She thinks that the great 
factis that we are in harmony with it; 
that man can think because his thoughts 
are in harmony with things; that he can use 
the forces of Nature for his own purpose only 
because his power isin harmony with the 
power which is universal and that in the 
long run his purpose never can knock 
against the purpose which works through 
Nature. > es - K 
_ Inthe West the prevalent feeling is that 
Nature belongs exclusively to inanimate 
things and to beasts, that there is a sudden 
unaccountable break where human nature 
begins. According to it everything that 
is low in the scale of beings is nature and 
whatever has the stamp of perfection on 
it, intellectual or moral, is human natufe. 
It is like dividing the bud and the blossom 
into two separate categories and putting 
them to the credit of two different and 
antithetical principles. But the Indian 
mind never has any hesitation in acknow- 


ledging its kinship with nature, its un- 
broken relation with all. | 
This fündamental unity of creation \ 
not simply a philosophical speculatiott Tor 
India, but it was her object of life to realise 
this great harmony in feeling and in action. 
With meditation and service, with regula- 








tion -of her life she cultivated her conscious- 


ness in such a manner that everything 
had a spiritual significance to her; the 
earth, water and light, fruits and flowers to. 
her were not merely physical phenomena 
to be turned to use and then left 
aside, but they were necessary to ` 
her in the attainment of her ideal of . 
perfection as every little note is necessary tag” 
the completeness of the symphony. India 
tuitively felt that the fact of this world 
has a great vital meaning for us; we have to 
be fully alivein it and establish a conscious 
relation with it, not merely impelled by th 
spirit of scientific curiosity Or greed 
material advantage but in the spuris 
sympathy and a large feeling of joy .an 
peacefulness. — 3 es 

It is not. true that India tried to ignore 
differences of value between different things, 
for that would. make life impossible. The 
sense of the superiority of man in the scale 
of creation was not absent from her mind. 
But she had her own idea as to what 
It was not in 













the infinite. This 
India a whole 
meat-eaters gave up taki 1 
cultivate the sentiment of universal 
pathy for life, an event unique in the history 
of mankind. OE r 

India knew that when by physical and 
mental barriers we` violently detach ouğ: 
selves from the inexhaustible life of Natte, 
when we become merely -the man but gòt 
the man in the universe, we create bewiyS®r- 
ing problems and having shut off; the 
source of their solution, we try all kinds of 
artificial methods each of which brings its 
own crop of interminable difficulties. When 
man shuns his resting-place in Universal 
Nature, when he walks on the single rope 
of humanity; it is either a dance or a-fall 
for him, he has ceaselessly to strain every. 
nerve and muscle to keep his balance at each 
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` step; and then, in the intervals of his weari- 
~ness, he fulminates against Providence 
_ and feels a secret pride and satisfaction in 
iking that he has been unfairly dealt 
-with by the whole scheme of things. 
But this cannot goon for ever. Man 
must realise the wholeness of his existence, 
‘his place in the infinite ; he must know that 
hard as he may strive he-can never create 
his honey within the cells of his hive, for the 
perennial supply of his life food is outside 
_their walls. He must know that when man 
shuts himself out from the vitalising and 
purifying touch of the Infinite, and falls 
back upon himself for his sustenance and 
„his healing, then he goads himself into 
frfadness, tears himself into shreds, and 
eats his own substance. Deprived of the 
. background of the Whole, his poverty 
loses its one great quality, which is simpli- 
p: and becomes squalid and'shamefaced ; 






s wealth is no longer magnanimous but 
1erely extravagant, his appetites'do not 
minister to his life, keeping to the limits of 
their purpose, but they become an end in 
themselves and set fire to his life and play 
the fiddle in the lurid light of the confia- 
gration. When man’s consciousness is res- 
tricted only to the immediate vicinity of ‘his 


not find their permanent soil, his spirit 
ever on the Brink of starvation, and in 
ie place of healthful strength he substi- 
utes rounds of stimulation. Then it is 
that man misses his inner perspective and 
easures his greatness by its bulk and not 
its vital link with the infinite, judges his 
ivity by its movement and not by the 
ose of perfection, the uggi e 
rry heavens, in th 
ce of creati 















human self, the deeper roots of his nature . 
d 







spiritual reconcilement where man’s` 
had its meeting place with the soul oj 
world. | | , 
Ido not for a moment wish to sug 
that things should have been other 
It would be an utter waste of oppor 
ties if history were to repeat tee 
in the Same manner in every place. 
best for the commerce of the spirit 
people differently situated should 1 
their different products into the mark: 
humanity, each of which is complemen 
and necessary to the others. All that I> 
to say is that India at the outset o 
career met witha special combine 
of circumstances which was not lost 1 
ber. She had, according to her oppor 
ties, thought and pondered, striven 
suffered, dived into the depths of exist 
and achieved something which surely 
not be without its value to people w 
evolution: in history took a different 
altogether. Man for his perfect grc 
requires all the living elements that cc 
tute his complex life ; that is why his 
has to be cultivated in different fields 
brought from different sources. _ 
’ Civilisation is a kind of mould that 
nation is. busy making for itself to s 
its men according to its best ideal. Al 
institutions, its legislature, its standar 
approbation and condemnation, its « 
cious and unconscious teachings tend 
ward that object. The modern civilise 
of the West, by all its organised effort 
trying to turn out men perfect in phy: 
intellectual and moral efficiency. Ther 
vast energies of the nations are employ 
extending man’s power over his surrc 
ings and péople are combining and st: 
mic every faculty to possess and to. tur 
nt all that they can lay their hi 
Gecome every obstacle on 1 
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to the utmost its capacities to organise 
men for defensive a offensive purposes, 
for ċo-operation in the acquisition of wealth 
and for political ascendency. The ideal that 
India tried to realise led her best men to the 
isolation of contemplative life and the 
treasures that she gained for mankind by 
penetrating into the mysteries of reality cost 
ber dear in the sphere of woridiy success, 
Yet, this also was a sublime achievement, — 
it was a supreme manifestation of man’s as- 
piration which knows no limit and which 
has for its object the realisation of the 
Infinite. 8. E. 

There were the virtuous, the wise, the 
courageous, there were the ` statesmen, 
kings and emperors of India, but whom 
amongst all these classes did she look up 
to and choose to be the representatives 
of men ?* 


CTT aT TT TANT: 
RATATAT ATT: WHTAAT: | 
A PAU Wa Ay ATA MTT: 
q ataa: wa wares N 
They were the rishis. What were the 
rishis ? They who having. attained the 


supreme soul in knowledge were filled with 
wisdom, and havingfound him in union with 


the soul were inperfect harmony with the. 


inner self; they having tealised him in the 
heart were free from all selfish desires, and 
having experienced him in all the activities of 
the world, had attained calmness. The rishis 
were they who having reached the supreme 
God from all sides had found abiding peace, 
had become united with all, had entered 
into the life of the Universe. 

Thus the state of realising our relati 
ship with all, of entering into every 
through union with Gc 


Essentially man is not a slave eith 
himself or of the world ; but he is al 
his freedom and fulfilment is in love : 
is another name for perfect comprehet 
By this power of comprehetision, thi 
meation of his being, he is united wit 
all-pervading Spirit, who is.also the b 
of his soul. Where a man tries to raise 
self to eminence by pushing.and jostlin 
others, to achieve a distinction by \ 
he prides himself to be more than c€ 
body else, there he is alienated from 
Spirit. This is why.the Upanishads de: 
those who have attained the goal of Ir 
life as wut, peaceful, and as 4 
“at-one-with-God”—meaning that 
are in perfect harmony with man 
nature and therefore in undisturbed t 
with God. 

We have a glimpse of the same trt 
the teachings of Jesus when he says, ‘ 
easier for a camel to pass through tl 
of a needle than for a rich man to ente 
kingdom of Heaven’’— which implies 
that whatever we treasure for ours 
separates us from others ; our., posses 
are our limitations. He who is 
upon accumulating riches is unable, 
his ego continually bulging, to 
through the gates of comprehension « 
spiritual world, which is thee world of 
fect harmony, and he is shut up w 
the narrow. walls of his limited acquisit 

Hence the spirit of the teachings of 
Upanishad is: In order to find . Hin 
must embrace all. In the pursuit of -w 
you really give up everything to gain : 
things and ot iginot the way toa 
less. - bias 
Mohers of Eu 
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AAA Ts we. A fiaa aaam a Rra 


ena gaa adaa) I bow to God 
nd over again who is in fire and in 
water, who permeatés the. whole world; 
who is in the’ annual crops as well as 
in the perennial trees. 
Can this be God abstracted from the 
world ? And it is not merely seeing him in 


all things but it is saluting him in all the | 


objects of the world.. -The attitude of the 
God-conscious man of the Upanishad to- 
wards the universe is that of a deep feeling 
ofadoration. His object of worship is pre- 
sent everywhere. It is the one living-truth 
that makes all realities true. This ‘truth 
wig not only of knowledge but of devotion. 


“ant: we bow to him everywhere 
and over and over again. 
Buddha, who developed the practical side 
the teaching of the Upanishads, preached 

le Same message when he said, ‘With 
hing, whether it is above or below, 





remote or near, visible or invisible, thou. 


shalt preserve a relation of unlimited love 


without any animosity or without a desire 


to kill. To live in such a consciousness 
while standing or walking, 
lying down till you are asleep, is Brahma- 
vihara, or in other words, is living and 
oving and having your being iñ ‘the 
irit of Brahma.” 


‘What is that spirit ? The Upanishad 
says, — aan fara aaa IAAT, THE: qat- 
4 =the being who is in his essence 


e light. and life of all, who is world- 
scious, is Brahma.. To feel all, to -be 
scious of everythiigis his spirit. We 
immersed in MS consciousness, 
Tand" 3 is through his conscious- 
ness that the .Sun.attracts the earth; 
it is through his: consciousness that 
the light-waves are being transmitted from 
lanet to -planet. 


¥ Not only in space, but oraraa a a- 
BA SANT: TAT: yata :,—this light and life, this 


all#feeling being is in our souls. He is all-con- 
scidus in space, or the world of extension; 
and he is all-conscious in soul, or “the world 
ofintension. ~~ ` 


‘Thus to attain cosmic consciousnéss we 
have to unite our feeling with this all-perva- 
sive infinite feeling. In fact, theonly true hu- 
man progress is coincident: with this widen- 













ing of the range of feeling. Allour poetry, phi. 


ee 


sitting Or: 


body 


losophy, science, art and religion are serv- 
ing to extend the scope of our consciousness 
towards higher and larger spheres. Man 
does not acquire rights through occupation 
of larger space, nor through external con- 
duct, but his rights extend “only so far as he 
1s real, and his reality is measured by the 
scope of his consciousness. 

We have however to pay a price for me 
attainment of the freedom of consciousness. 
What is the price? Itis to give one’s self 
away. Our soul can realise itself truly only 
by denying itself. The Upanishad says, 


CRA A AINT; thon shalt gain by giving 
away. “at; ’—thou shalt not covet. 


In the Gita we areadvised to work disin- 
terestedly, abandoning all lust for the. 
result. Many outsiders conclude from this 
teaching that it is the conception of the 
world as something unreal that lies at the 
root of the so- -called disinterestedness. 
preached in India. But the reverse is the 
truth. 

The man who aims at -his own aggran-. 
disement underrates everything else. Compa- 
red to his ego the rest of the world is unreal. 
Thus in order to be fully conscious of the rea- 
lity of all one has to be free himself from the 
bonds of personal desires. This discipline’ 
we have to go through to get 
ourselves ready for our social duties,—for 
sharing the burdens of our fellow-beings. 
Every endeavour to attain a larger life 
requires of man ‘“‘to gain by giving away 


~ and not to be greedy. ” And thus to, expand 


gradually the consciousness of one’s unity 
with all is the striving of humanity. . 

The Infinite in India was not a thin 
nonentity, void of all content. The Rishis 
of India asserted emphatically, 3% . q 
Afa ar warafe, A se wafeq weet 
faafe:—‘‘to’ know him in this life is 
to be true, not to know him in this life 
is the desolation of death”. „How to know 
him then ? | 

wae wae fafa, — “by realising him in 
each and all”. Not only in Nature but also 
inthe family, 1 in society and in the state, the 
more-we realise the World-conscious,in all, 


- the better for us; the more we do not, the 


more are we doomed to destruction, | 

It fills me with great j joy and a high hope 
for the future of ‘humanity when [ rak 
that there was a time in the ‘remote past 
when our poet-prophets stood under the 
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_ lavish sunshine of an Indian sky and greet- 


ed the world with the glad recognition of | 


kindred. It was not an anthropomorphic 
hallucination It was not seeing man reflec- 
` ted everywhere in grotesquely exaggerated 
images and witnessing the human drama 
acted on a gigantic scale in nature’s arena 
of flitting shadows and lights. On the 
contrary, it was crossing the limiting bar- 
riers of the individual to become more than 
man, to-be one with the all. It was not a 
mere play of the imagination, butit was the 
liberation of consciousness from all the 
mystifications and exaggerations of the self. 
These ancient seers felt in the serene depth of 
their mind that itis the same energy that 
vibrates itself into the endless forms of the 


world, that manifests itself in our inner 
being as consciousness, and that ‘there 
is no break in unity. For these seers 


there was: no gap in their luminous 
vision ‘of perfection. They fever acknow- 
ledged even death itself as creating 
a chasm in the field of reality. They said, 
“gq arava: re ga: “his reflection is 
_ death as well as immortality.” They did 
not. recognise any essential opposition 
between lifeand death and they said with 


absolute assurance, “qrq aa :, “it is‘life that 
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But what do-we mean by the “goal 
-history ?” Is it to beimferred that ther 


the title of this article there is any sug- 

gestion of finality, any reference to the 
ultimate order or condition of society. De- 
velopment is eternal, the vety nature of 
life, and to check development is to negate 
life. -Hence no man can say what the ulti- 
mate order of society or ideal of life will be. 
But that doesnot mean that man cannot 
have an ideal, cannot picture and aspire to 
a more perfect and:satisfying existence. He 
can. At every stage in his development 
man can and ought to have an ideal. And 
although it may be true that the ideal of 
one generation is transcended by the next, 
such idealis valid nevertheless, and is the 
promise and condition of a fuller and happi- 
er existence to those who hold it, a veri- 
table and indispensable means of personal 
development and social progress. 


| do not wish it to be understood that in 


it is said— aa ar a aT aag aa NA: 


is death.” They saluted with the same 
serenity of gladness life in its aspect 
appearing and in its aspect of departur 
ea ag ATTA AAT BY UCT | UTS SHA Wy’ 
—‘ ‘that which is past is hidden in life.and — 
that which is to come.” They knew that 
mere appearance and disappearance are on 
the surface like waves on the sea, but life 
which is permanent -knows no decay or 
diminution. “afaa faq im cafe freaq— 
“everything has sprung from immortal life. 
and is vibrating in life,” for “ma face?’ 
“life is immense.” i 
This is the noble heritage from our fore- / 
fathers waiting to be claimed by us as oÑ; 
own, this ideal of the supreme freedom of ` 
consciouness. It is not merely intellectual or 
emotional, it has an ethical basis, it must 
be translated into action. In the Upanishad 
















“The supreme being is all-pervading, ther§ 
fore he is the innate good im all.” To 
be truly united in knowledge, love and 
service with all beings and thus to realise 
one’s self in the all-pervading God is the 
essence of goodness, and this is the key- , 
note of the teachings of the Upanishads. 


some one order of life or tanede of exister 
some one condition of society, that 1s better 
than all others, which man must ultimately 
discover if heisto fulfil his destiny ? In 
other words, do we wish to imply that- de- 
velopment, or progréss, is a spiritual and 
inward rather than a physical and outwart 
fact ? that man really has a destiny to fulg- 
fil, that life points to a Good the attainm 

of which requires that man shall trael 
along a moderately well-defined path, pass 
through certain evolutionary stages ? Most 

decidedly. Otherwise history and all the 

vast heritage of man’s spiritual possessions 

would be inexplicable. It is precisely be- 

cause I hold this view that I believe Demo- 

cracy to be inevitable in the case of a truly 

progressive civilisation. ` 
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As I have already said, the approach: of 
.. Democracy synchronises with the. attain- 
Yaent. of moral freedom; for with the 
~y ath of intelligence the struggle for such 
freedom is bound to come sooner or later. 
Self-knowledge. implies and leads to self- 
control. It is simply inconceivable that 
‘men who have come to see the meaning of 
morality, to appreciate spiritual values, 
and who have developed ideas and opinions 
of their own with respect to life in general, 
.can tolerate to be governed like children, 
’ to be treated as the social inferiors of a 
ruling class, simple because they happen to 
be poor, or to have been born into an un- 
known family; can, indeed, tolerate the 
Peery idea of a society founded on the 
morals, ideals and prejudices peculiar to 
Aristocracy. , 
‘And yet it cannot be said that. any 
pier has yet succeeded in attaining to 







hat-we may call full-fledged Democracy ; 
Ithongh many nations have approached 
‘it, come within a quite measurable distance 
ofit. The reason is, of course, that Demo- 
cracy cannot come before its appointed 
time, before Monarchy and Aristocracy 
have been outlived, and before a very high 
level of intelligence among the common 
people has been reached. Perhaps the 
(reeks came nearer to Democracy than 
May other nation has ever done, but even 
ey did not attain.it: they possessed too 
any slaves for that, and, what is worse, 
ntinued to believe in slavery. The Greeks 
ere race-proud and _  class-proud; and 
othing is so fatalto Democracy as caste, 
e beliefin and the perpetuation of class 
istinctions. Still, the rise of the Sophists, 
hose emergence may be compared with 
Beat of the intelligént workers of so many 
nations at the present time, together with 
the appearance of that great and free-souled 
patriot, Socrates, is an abundant proof 
that culture in Greece was beginning to 
spread, to become democratised, and that 
1e death-knell of the ancient aristocratic 
Paorder of society had already sounded. - 

"Ei said just now that Democracy was in- 
évitable in the case of a truly: progressive 
civilisation. My chief reason for this asser- 
ticn is that Democracy, by increasing the 
liberty of the individual, multiplies his 
opportunities. of self-expression, and thus 
makes a fuller and more conscious. life 



















possible ; and it is a fact, as I intend shortly - 


to- prove, that development always does 
carry with it increased power over life. 


‘Thus itis not the case, and itis ut 


absurd to say, as the Naturalist, 
instance, often does, that progress is 
organic change, increase of organic ¢ 
social complexity, brought about by 
“ struggle for existence’. It is absuri 
cause, aS every man may know who 
take the trouble to search his own h 
the real cause of all human effort, of e 
kind of struggling and fighting, is a d 
for a certain kind of satisfaction, of Gi 
a longing, not simply to live, to “ex 
but to realise a life of a particular con 
to experience emotions of a particular 
ture and quality. In the last anal 
development is simply: the outcome of 
sire to intensify and increase life; to 1 


. it more conscious. Thus every attemy 


define progress which starts with 
assumption that it has an external c: 
such as the threat or fear of poverty 
with the equally false assumption tha 
live is just to “exist” ~as if life were x 
out quality and every mode of activity 


the same emotional value—no m: 
what the level of one’s attainment: 
must end in failure. It is possibl 


course, to define progress in fifty diff 
ways, and for each definition to be to: 
extent. true, for the simple reason that 
gress involves so many things; but 
definition which fails to take accout 
this fundamental fact, that the “stn 
for existence,” which is certainly a ch: 
teristic of all living beings, is almost 
ways a struggle fora more significan 
istence, for a fuller and profounder life 
existence of a particular content, cantu 
adequate or complete. Itis certainly 
case that development often does 

place as the direct result of external ne 
ty, but it does not always do so, for 
fact is that the more self-conscious lif 
comes the more the cause of developme 
found to be inward rather than. outw 
Were I to be asked to give. a ‘definitic 
development, therefore, I should say 
it is soul-growth, self-realisation, th 
creasing of the power to live more | 
ciously,to feel and experience more life. ’ 
development involves the enlargeme: 
the domain of conscious life and the 
ture ofa: finer personality. It’ inv 
other things, too, such as organic mod 
tion, increased power over environr 
etc., ete.; but its chief significance lie 
the fact that it makes..possible the .at 
ment of a fuller .experience, a 
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‘abundant life. The chief cause of human 
development must be in man and not in 
environment, for man is an aspiring soul, a 


emg who ever yearns for that which is. 


more complete and perfect ; who struggles 
and rebels even when he lives in material 
abundance and has all his physical wants 
satished. But can this view be attested by 
the facts of history ? We think it can. 

In studying history with the object of 
discovering the nature and meaning of de- 
velopment, one naturally turns to the 
epochs of history ; but in.so doing great 
care ought to be exercised against taking 
an abstract: or one-sided view. . An- epoch 
is a time of transition when one order ends 
and another begins ; an occasion when his- 


tory leaves its normal course and takesa. 


new direction that the process of civilisa- 
tion may continue. When such transition 
begins everything tends to be abnormal, 
the very atmosphere seeming to be charged 
with the spirit of agitation. At such times 
a nation concentrates its attention and 
effort upon one issue only, steps out of the 
beaten track of custom, and begins to fight 
in earnest for a definite object, a right, for 
truth and liberty, and against tradition, 
prejudice, convention, routine. But in order 
to attain success, the reformers, the enlight- 
ened ones; must.needs win over to their 
side the multitude of the ignorant, and to 
do this it is- often necessary to emphasise 
just one particular aspect alone, neglecting 
all the rest. And asin such cases the ten- 
dency is often to lay greatest stress on the 
economic factor, because it is the easiest to 
recognise, an onlooker might very easily 
get a wrong impression of the real issue at 
stake. For the truth is that in the case of 
every epoch there is always a plexus of mo- 
tives, among which I am convinced there 
will in almost every instance be found, sus- 
taining and guiding all the others, and 
carrying the reform effort to a successful 
issue, a strong desire for a fuller, intenser, 
and more abundant life. 

What we see when taking a surface view 
of the history of any country is a series of 
culminating points, each one of. which 
marks a change of direction in the course 
of events,and involves to some extent at 
least, a reconstitution of life, thought, and 
moral values on the part of practically 
every member of the state. At first sight, 
therefore, it might almost seem that life 
flowed on evenly for a long period of time, 
and then quite suddenly came to a halt, 


for the power and liberty possessed by the , 


just as if it had- come into collision with 
some mighty obstacle, some great obstruc-.-— 
tion which it was necessary to remove at A 
ali costs.. This however does not greh 
true idea of what takes place. Long before 
events have culminated inan epoch there 
have been indications of an awakened in- 
terest in, and a growing desire for, more 
liberty, a new order of existence, a finer ex- 
perience, a fuller and broader life. But be- 
fore the right or power to live this more 
ideal life can be secured, a certain length of 
time must elapse and a fierce struggle take 
place ; and it often happens that when the 
struggle for liberty is a long and strenu- 
ous one, petty ends and motives assert 
themselves so that the real issue is near 
lost sight of. And this is possible because, 
as a matter of fact, there is no right or li- 
berty that man ever yet fought for that 
had not some bearing upon every aspect of 
his life, his economic and social life as we 

as his moral and religious life. Thus. n 
epoch is ever the outcome of a smgle mo- 
tive. Whether the object particularly de- 
sired be wealth or leisure, political power 
or religious liberty, the motives which 
operate to attain it are always many and 
varied ; but among them, as I have already 


‘said, will always be found, unconsciously 













if not consciously, a desire for a more vit 
and satisfying existence. : 

This view, as I hope-to show, is ab 
dantly supported by a study of history, f 
the fact is that in the case of every pr 
gressive nation, the epochs which mar 
its advance are occasions when power tha 
is invested in a central authority, 1 


a smalt body of-men, is demanded fo 
and secured by, larger sectio 
of the | community. thesehis= 


tory ofa truly progressive nation isa re- 
cord of struggles on the part of the many 


few. Indeed, a careful study of history, 
I am quite convinced, warrants us in cong 
cluding that after a certain levekof. civilisat 
tion has been reached, progress always ip 
volves devolution, the distribution of 
power that is invested in a central authori- 
ty over a wider and wider area, among an 
ever-increasing number of. people. NorMs . 
it too much to say that that nation pro- 
gresses in an ideal manner which most 
readily secures for itself distributions of | 
power—no matter of what kind it be, 
for all power is spiritual ultimately,— 
when such distributions are really needed. 
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progress involves devolution for the simple 
-~ reason that it is an indication that the peo- 
ple ape growing in personal power and in 
Spirit, longing for greater and better oppor- 
tunities of self-expression, for the -means 
whereby still further to develop their minds, 
their personalities, their hearts and spirits, 
and thus realise a deeper and fuller life. 
History is a life-process, an exhibition of 
the life-force gaining in intensity and 
significance, manifesting itself from age 
to age in a nobler manhood, a grand- 
/ er personality. Government, when it 
serves its true function, provides the 
fullest opportunity for this life-force to 
manifest itself, for the men and women it 
Prontrols to attain the ideal towards which 
they aspire; to realise their own deeper 
selves; to experience the deeper and intenser 
joys ofa more conscious, a more God-like 
life. But enlightened rulers are rarely to be 
net with, so that it is almost always 
she~case that the liberty which a people 
. happen at any time to be wanting las to 
be strenuously fought for. In too many in- 
stances, alas! the power of the rulers is so 
great, and the ignorance of the masses so 
appalling, that all possibility of securing a 
devolution of power and thus of making 
progress is rendered hopeless. But thus to 
strate development istocommit national 
ticide. The government that is foolish 
ough to refuse to the people the power 
id liberty wherewith to grow, to culture 
nd develop themselves, and strong enough 
repress every attempt on the part of the 
ple to revolt and fight for such power, 
ofall governments to be pitied, as the 
ce of its success is a-stultified nation, the 
od of the. noblesy, the best spirited, the 
heroic -and patriotic of its sons; 
ultimate and irrevocable ruin. It is one-of 
the ironies of history that the strongest and 
most despotic governments produce the 
weakest and most impotent nations. The 
strong man is the free man, the man who 
does the right because he knows it to be 
ight; and the government that has to 
Mend upon a nation of vassals must 
eventually find itself wanting, hopelessly 
‘ incapable even of self-defence. A people 
cannot fight with spirit that has not been 
allowed to develop any; that:is not free; 
that hasno manhood. That civilisation must 
ultimately predominate in the world that is 
founded on freedom; for out of freedom 
comes that nobleness and strength of spirit 
which conquers and.accomplishes all things. 


J nm 














In order to show by means of history 
the nature and meaning of development, 
I have chosen for my. example the history 
of England, and I have done so fortwo 
primary reasons; first, that it is modern 
and is thus more minutely and completely 
known than that of any ancient nation; 
and second, that it exhibits a long and 
fairly straight path of progress, a path that 
contains very few halting places and very 
few backward turnings. As an example ot 
continued progress English history is 
superior to Greek history, firstly because it 
concerns a -larger State, secondly, because 
itis of much longer duration, and thirdly 
because spiritual development has gone 
farther, Democracy been more completely 
realised in England than ever it was in 
Ancient Greece, It is also superior, as an 
example,to Roman history inthatit reveals, 
ifa much slower a certainly much steadier 


‘growth and in that it gives evidence of a 


firmer moral foundation. ; 

But before we attempt to show the 
nature and meaning of development from a 
study of English history, itis imperative 
that we first consider what the causes and 
significance of nationality are. 

The term “nation” does not always sig- 
nify quite the same thing. It always does 
mean a People, a body of men and women 
linked together by blood relationship, by a 
common religion, common sentiments; in- 
terests, ideals and aspirations. But some- 
times it includes many small States, as in 


the case of the Greeks; or one large State 


made up of many tribes, but all of the same 
stock, as in thecase of England; orno State 
at all, as in the case of the Jews. Nor does 
nationhood necessarily imply kingship: it 
did not do'so in the case of many of the 
Greek States, nor did it do so in the case of 
more than one Italian Principality ; but it 
always does imply kingship when the 
nation is large, and is formed by the fusion 
of many tribes. Thus, although kingship 
is not, as is so often supposed, a necessary 
institution in the evolution of human 
society,-it would appear to be inevitable 
where the welding together of many tribes 
into one large nation-State takes place in 
the early stages of civic development, and 
before free politicalinstitutions have become 
firmly established. And as it so happens 
that it is the nation-State that has prevail- 
ed almost entirely throughout the wholé 
world, itis the evolution of civilisation in 
the nation-State that we must consider. 


10 


Now kingship, or the centralisation of 
power in a singie individual, is inevitable 
where tribe comes into collision with tribe 
in the fight for land, a home, and the means 
of subsistence, and for peace, the cessation 
of petty warfare. It is not the case, as so 
many people erroneously assume, that kings 
establish themselves by means of cunning 
and in opposition to the wishes of the 
people, for as a.matter of fact they are 
usually chosen, literally called for by the 
people. ‘The struggle for a home and a 
place of habitation demands the choice of 
a war leader, while the continuity of war 
tends to’make that leader a permanent 
ruler; in other words, a king. A nation- 
State may be said to come into existence 
when one tribe predominates over surround- 
ing and kindred tribes, and is able, by 
means of the sword, to maintain peace and 
to govern. But herein we come across a 
quite new function in the evolution of 
society——that, namely, of government, for 
hitherto the people, the freemen of each 
tribe had governed themselves, and sucha 
thing as one man or one set of men govern- 
ing an entire community was somethin 
hitherto unheard-of. - & 

Prior to the institution of kingship the 
tribe exercised, through its different assem- 
blies, the ‘moots’ or “meetings” of its 
freemen, coercive powers over the individual, 
and it. did so in accordance’ with customs 
with which every member of the tribe was 
familiar. -Indeed, in the simpler life of the 
tribe every freeman was in very truth both. 
a legislator and an administrator, a judge 
who hdd-a voice in deciding which customs 
should be enforced and what the punish- 
ments of disobedience ‘should be so long 
asthe tribe kept intact; therefore,there was 
no danger of internal disorder in the tribe 
itself, nor of vicious habits becoming the 
rule, for in a very real sense every man was 


{F 
o 


+ 


his brother’s keeper: But on the creation ` 


of the nation-Statea new and grave problem 
arises, the problem of how to maintain the 
order which had formerly existed in the tribe, 
now that the bond of blood-relationship no 
longer exists, as through the entire State, 
and seeing that the customs of the different 
tribes vary somewhat one from another: 
evidently some form of central authority 
is called for : hence the Institution of king- 
ship, the conversion of the war leader into 
a king,. the ruler of the people, the kééper 
of the peace. But aking who has to sub- 
due factions and compel ‘obedience to a 
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common taw,ris of little use without an 
army, and so, in order to make peace real -— 
and government possible, the king finds it 


' necessary to impose levies upon his peéprew 


to surround himself with wise counsellors , 
and capable fighting men ; to institute law 
courts, etc., by means of which justice may 
be enforced. Thus, by slow degrees, order 
is established, a body of generally accepted 
customs drawn up, and, after a time, hard- 
ened into law, and the work of national 
unification and consolidation begun. By 
means of a king, therefore, who rules: in 
regal state amid mystic pomp and cere- 
mony; of a body of mighty warriors, 
trained fighting men, who enforce the 
king’s will and of a number of judges® 
whose high endeavour is to establish peace 
and justice, the confidence of the people. is 
gradually won, laws are made and ‘en- 
forced, and the arts of peace cultivated.. - 
But what has this change, this trans 
tion from simple tribal rule to kingly r 
involved ? Nothing less than the forfeiture, 
on the part of the freemen, of the right to 
participate in government,the sacrifice of an 
appreciable amount of liberty. Previously, . 
justice was the tribe’s; but now it is the 
king’s: every offence being an offence not 
against the people, who are the ruled, but 
against the king, the ruler, the man 
whose hands all civic and political pow 
rests. But such a change, such a process 
centralisation of political and miht 
power, is inevitable where the fusion - 
many tribes—kindred tribes though they 
—into .a Nation-State takes place. It 
necessary in order to make justice.effecti 
and a pë: ifen i it 1 
other ends as „aIt helps to impi 
upon the mind of the uncultured_tr , 
the idea that justice and law are universal . 
qualities, the right of man, as man, and not 
the right and possession of a select few; of a 
particular clan or family. Thus the. cen- 
tralisation of power on the ‘formation o 
the Nation-State is necessary in order th 
the idea of the humanity of man may h 
given a wider application, extended so 
to include, if not the whole human race} at 
any rate a number of kindred tribes. (Che 
administration of justice by the tribe itself, _ 
the meeting of all the freemen, was only 
















‘possible so long as the tribe kept intact, so 
‘long, that-is, as all the people who came 


within its jurisdiction were linked together 
by a direct blood relationship; but such 


administration hasno application outside 
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the tribe, every other people or tribe, whe- 

- ther of the same race or- not, being re- 
b garded as deadly enemies, foes with whom 
"Were impossible to come into contact 
without having. battle. So: that at this 
early stagein the development of civilisa- 
tion, it was utterly impossible. to havea 
society, as.distinct from a family, a nation 
as distinct from a tribe, except throngh the 
creation of kingship and the centralisation 

of political and military power. But if 
on the formation of.the Nation-State the 
tribesmen lost their political liberty, they 
got another kind of liberty which they 
were in great need of at the time, so much 

| so that it was absolutely essential to their 


Prmrther development,—the liberty, viz., to` 


cultivate the arts of peace without fear of 
molestation. What with constant . tribal 
warfare and the perpetual maraudings of 
one tribe upon another, it had become im- 
bossible to cultivate the arts of peace, for 
aman sowed he was never sure that he 
would reap: hence what with growing 
y tribes, and the necessity for such tribes to 
live in closer and closer approximation, it 
became necessary, in order to escape from 
incessant petty warfare,: to. have one deci- 
sive battle from which there should emerge 
victors: and vanquished, following which, 
i the victors showed sufficient wisdom and 
act, a just rule might he established where- 
peacé might reign and the true spiritual 
sion of the several tribes thus brought to- 
ether take place. Thus if the creation of the 
1on-State robbed the freeman of his poli- 
| liberty, it secured for him another 
rty,the liberty to toil in peace,the surety 
t if he sowed he, should also reap— 
liberty that was more essential to his 
eing_ at that time than political 
liberty. On the creation of the Nation- 
State, blood-relationship, which is the 
guarantee of peace and order in the tribe, 
‘quite obviously no longer exists, conse- 
quently a new central authority, a king, 
with an army, judges and a book: of law, 
has necessarily to be created. o t 
\ Thus, contradictory as it may at first 
sight seem, the centralisation of power 
which takes place on the formation of a 
Nation-State,is,in reality,a means of increa- 
sing liberty, and thus of making possible 
the social and spiritual development of 
man; for it gives a liberty that is effective 
for-a-liberty that is ineffective. But the 
centralisation of political power is only for 
a time,is a device,so to.speak,that has to be 
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employed in order that the aspiring soul of 
man may realise itself, prepare itself for life 
on a higher'spiritual plane, a plane whereon 
it will require and will again be able to 
use, in a quite new way, the political power 
that in the infancy of its development, and 
for such reasons as we have seen, had to be 
taken away from it. Hence, while it is the 
case that the centralisation of political 
power is necessary to human development 
at an early stage in the process of civilisa- 
tion, itis also the case that the decentrali- 
sation of such power is equally necessary 
for the continuation of that development 
at a later stage. Just so soon as men come 
to see the meaning and purpose of law, 
just so soon do they wish to throw off the 
yoke of external authority, of a strong, 
centralised government, and to have a 
voice in the making of laws. For to see 
the meaning of law is to see the possibility 
of law, the better and juster. government, 
itis thus to set the mind. thinking about 
social improvement and advancement and 
the assistance that better and juster laws 
can give to such object. 

Now, so far as the history of England is 
concerned, this process of centralisation, of 
forming from the numerous tribes that had 
come to settle in this island during the fifth 
century,a great Nation-State, was in opera- 
tion for several centuries, and continued 
right onto the time of the Norman Con- 
quest. With the victory of William of Nor- 
mandy, the process of nationalisation was 
completed. Peace within her borders 
England had at last secured,—but at. what 
a price. Political liberty had been sacrificed, 
“as we have seen it must necessarily be, but 
the once freemen of England had sacrificed 
-their liberty in other directions also: they 
had become the vassals of powerful lords, a 
veritable part of king’s men’s property : 
they had, indeed, ceased to be masters o; 
their own bodies, having forfeited then 
right to choose their own employment o1 
to change their place of ‘abode. Englist 
history, from the coming of the Teutons 
to post Norman Conquest times, is one 
long record of warfare, of tribal conflict 
and it was because of that warfare that 
feudalism became so firmly establish 
ed. in -this country. The demands o 
war were so great that the majority o 
freemen were unable to meet. them, many 
being thrown on the verge of starvation by 
continued service in the wars.. Then too 
many of the finer spirits were growing tirec 
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of war and were longing for the quieter and 
more productive life of peace. But there 
was only one way of securing peace, and 
that was by forfeiting their freedom and 
seeking the protection of a powerful lord, of 
aman who, like the Ealdormen, possessed 
large estates, and a number of fighting-men 
by which to protect those estates. In this 
way the bulk of the freemen of England 
gradually but ultimately sank into vas- 
salage; and yet the fact remains that such 
vassalage was self-chosen, being the for- 
feiture of a’ freedom which grew daily of 
less use to them, for a freedom they felt to 
be indispensable. a 

‘But no sooner had the nation become 
thus consolidated than signs of restlessness 
began to manifest themselves. Social dis- 
content became more and more prevalent. 
There was, itis true, a certain amount of 
political unrest and agitation, but this was 
chiefly among the lesser landowners, who 
were now clamouring for a voice in the 
government of the country. But in ad- 
dition to this political unrest there was a 
growing discontent among the lower orders 
of society, a tendency to revolt, not against 
their political, but against their physical, 
bondage. The universality of this revolt 
of the peasantry against serfdom and copy- 
right labour is evidenced by the fact that 
immediately following the devastation 
caused by the Black Death scourge which 
fell upon England about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, the serfs, in every part 
of the country, forsook their lords, ignored 
the copyrights: by which they were bound 
to the soil, and fled to the towns—and this 


in spite of many threats and protésts 6i~During the three centuries which follow 


the part of the landlords and the govern- 
ment, and also of much special legislation. - 
The people were longing for their liberty 
and the deopulation of the country which 
that terrible plague caused, provided an 
opportunity for their release from bondage, 
ample opportunities for learning trades or 
freely hiring.out their labour to whom 
they might choose. The result was that 
during the few years which followed the 
fatal year of 1348, servile labour in this 
country was practically swept away. 

Now why was this change ‘effected? So 
far as we can learn there had not previously 
been any marked physical suffering. The 
feudal lords, we aretold, had, on the whole, 
kept their bonds, and in the majority of 
cases nade ample provision for the satisfac- 
tion of all the physical needs of their vassals. 
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There wasa certain amount of economic dis- 
content, it is true, as we may learn from the - 
preaching of the Lollards and from. such 
writings as “Piers Ploughman’”’; arid u 
doubtedly the struggle for existence was in 
many instances keen; but in the majority of 
cases, in addition to the grants of corn, ete., 
from the demesne, the serf was given a piece. 
of land for his own private use. Indeed, the 
more we inquire into the causes of the break- 
up of feudalism in England, the more we are 
convinced that they were spiritual rathey 
than economic, in other words, the desire . 
for freedom was greater than the need of 
bread. The serfs were bound; they had 
been bound for centuries, and the time of _ , 
awakening, of liberation had come. One®. 
servitude had been necessary: necessary 
in order that peace might reign and a 
life of productive toil become possible; but 
soon that peace and order had been 
established, servitude was hateful, unhear 
able tyranny. Itis true that the serfs 
England at the time of which we are now 
speaking were absolutely uncouth and 
uncultured, but they were men neverthe- 
less: strong sons of once free men; and the 
love of freedom still lived, still burned in 
the soul, and but waited its opportunity. 
It was thus that in the fourteenth centur 
the English people won their first victo 
for freedom; that they freed their bodie 
from bondage, and secured the right- 
choose their employment, their master 
and their dwelling-place. l 
But the attainment of bodily freedom, 
the part of the servile classes-was not 
only achievement of the fourteenth cent 
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the Norman Conquest>the national mi 
as a whole had become 1 
conscious, with the result that movements - 
for the extension of liberty began to be 
rife amongst almost every class. Trades- | 
men and the lesser landlords were*clamour-* 
ing for political freedom; scholars and the, 
more intellectual among the priesthoot 
were rebelling against the worn-outdogmas 
of the Churchand claiming a larger measu 
of religious freedom. G 
As to the first of these movements, the 
process of political devolution had begun 
as early as the twelfth century, with*the 
result that by the fourteenth century what 
we now know asthe “Parliament System” 
had become firmly established.Not. only had 
the franchise been frequently and graduall 
extended, but its value ‘greatly enhanced, 
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s Parliament had kept winning new legis- 
itive| rights, slowly adding to its power. 
o far as the great body of the people were 
ncerned, however, some time was yet to 
lapse before any grant of political power 
vas to be made to them. Not, indeed, 
ntil the nineteenth century did the fran- 
hise-in England become anything like 
emocratic. But it hasto be remembered 
hat the process of political devolution had 
ot had an uncheckered career. After the 
Vars of the Roses and the establish- 
ient of the Tudor dynasty, constitutional 
eform suffered a serious set-back,for owing 
o the general disorder prevailing in -the 
ountry at that time the power of the 
ponarch increased, while that of Parlia- 
ient. declined, with the result that the 
attle for political liberty had to a large 
xtent to be fought overagain. Elizabeth 
ras in constant conflict with her Parlia- 
kent; and it was nothing else than the 
eiermination of the Commons -tò recover 
heir last political power and liberty, that 
rought about the Civil War of the seven- 
eenth century; while from the time of 
he Restoration the political history of 
ingland has simply been one long process 
f devolution, of breaking up and distri- 
muting over a wider and wider area, the 
gwer which originally belonged’ to the 
ng. 

efore commenting upon the ‘causes"‘of 
remarkable development, I should like 
make some reference to the.movement 
ards religious freedom, which also 









o agitate for Church 
for rér religion, a broader 
octrine, a more vigorous and humane 
aorality. In the following century the 
novement known as the Renascence spread 
hrough Europe,and was the vindication of 
he: rights of the intellect, of the right of 
Tason to decide what was truth, and, if 
ed be, to criticise religious belief. Still, 
enascence was almost purely a scholas- 
ic movement and neither touched nor 
ppealed to the ordinary mind. But what 
he” Renascence did for the scholars, the 
reformation did for the humble thinker 
nd worshipper. The Reformation, which 
ffected the Church from end to end, was a 
rect attempt to'free the conscience from 
he absolute control of the priest; to purify 
he Church by increasing liberty ; tostrength- 
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en religion and religious conviction by 
making belief, doctrme, theology, more 
conscious. Virtually the Reformation stood 
for the right of free thought, its central 
doctrine of Justification by Faith being 
the vindication of individual reason, of the 
right of the individual to say not only what 
he should believe, but the manner of worship ° 
he would adopt. This is proved by the 
fact that in the century which followed the 
Reformation religious sects began to arise in 
great numbers. Previously theology had 
been a fixed and unalterable system, but 
now it was an open question, a matter 
upon which the individual had a right to 
decide for himself, without fear of excomuni- 
cation. With the Reformation the Bible 
for the first time was made an open book, 
and the reading of it encouraged. 

Now whether we study development from 
the standpoint of politics or religion, one 
thing is apparent, viz., that it involves the 
gradual increasing of the individual’s power 


of self-control and thus the extension of the 


domain of conscious life. Mere functioning 
in accordance with custom is only 


has much to do with the formation of 


social relationship and with the way in 


which he shall spend his life,» his strength 
and his money, etc., the need of political 
liberty becomes a fundamental need of the 
soul. Thus it is for. the sake of his soul’s 
salvation that a man desires liberty and 
power, no matter of what sort it be. When 
the nation murmured against the levies 
Edward III made in order to carry on the 
war with France, it was not that they 
were opposed to the war or that- they 
objected to pay for it, but simply that they 
felt that if the war was to be carried on 
it must be as their war and not merely as 


bs 
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the king’s. A.monetary contribution is in a 
very real sense part of a man’ 's very: self, 
and a man can but be interested in himself; 
so that the intelligent person, for deep 

spiritual reasons, will not be able to ced 
over his purse to an external authority, 
however just it may be. 

Whatever development may mean, there- 
fore, I think there can be tio getting away 
from the fact that it involves the gradual 
-xtension of the boundaries of conscious 
ife. Examined from one point of view, we 
see a growing intelligence, a mind becoming 
conscrous of itself, of its power and possi- 
bilities, at higher and higher levels. At 
frst the individual is conscious of little 
more than his physical appetites and 
physical reality; but slowly his mind un- 
folds, and new realities, pleasure and 
possibilities reveal themselves to his mind 
and then jhe begins to desire to reach out 
to a fuller experience. The manifestation 


of such desires’ causes him to reflect upon ~ 


himself, to realise his condition and his need 
and then he awakens, arises and goes forth 
to win his right to develop, to grow, to live 
as aman, to become and realise all that he 
feels he has it in him to become and realise. 
And these rights are many and various: 

sometimes they appertain to economic 
power or liberty, at others to intellectual, 

religious, or moral liberty; but whatever 
the form of suck right or liberty, its signi- 
ficance arid,” purpose are always the same. 
Examined from:another point of view we 
see a broadening external world, an expand- 
ing environment, ‘‘a world, which , by reason 
of a finer intelligence and a deepening self. 
consciousness, becomes more significant, 
beautiful and many-sided with the growth 
of the years: A- world wherein such 
mysteries; as a. feudal lord, with his 
little kingd om, his retinue and his court ; 
a government with. its pomp, its 


authority, its secrecy and its offcialism; a, 


priesthood with its ritual, its traditions 
and, its threats; begin.in turn to lose their 
ethereal form, the hallowed sanctity which 
once surrounded them and eventually 
become the objects of criticism, the 
instruments instead of the masters of mind. 
At each stage in the life process man gains 
new rights and new power, raises himself 
to a-higher level, and, in addition, creates 
for himself a larger world of being. To win 
physical freedom is to gain access to a 
world of beauty, a world of free endea- 
vour ; to win intellectual freedom’ 





is to 
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gain access to the vast domain ef thought; 
and so on. => 
But the struggle for medai for. con- | 
quest over external authority does 
not end with the attainment of political 
and religions liberty. Other and even greater 
conquests require still to be made. One of 
these conquests our age has just embarked 
upon. Over the greater part of the civilised 
world to-day war is being waged with 
custom, tradition, Churches, ptiesthoods.. 
and other external authorities for the right. 
of the individual to determine for himself i; 
what is moral and what isiimmoral, how 

he ought to live, what is the good and ideal -l 
life which he ought to live. In England, the i 
moràlity of the nineteenth century w l 
essentially church morality and was formal 
and conventional as externally-imposed 
morality must alwaysbe, But the people are 
at last awakening, and notin England alone, 
but all over the.civilised world, are longin 
to live a moral vital-and ‘coriscious life: | 

it is for this reason that they are seeking f 
to control their morals, their’ conduct, / 
their life as a whole. Whether we know it 
or not, and it is to be feared ‘that not many 
do know it, mankind the world over are- 
merging towards a condition of moral 
independence. And this is good, for it means 
that intelligence will begin ‘to operate 
channels of life and conduct where hithe 
custom alone has been the directing for 
and nothing so vitalises coliduct, ma. 
it purposive and truly virtuous as? 
exercise of thought and intelligence. 
it is impossible to have moral free 
until one is i possession of political 
religious freedom, for the simple re 
that it is necessary tò understand an 
able. to control the se : l 
before one can be n competent to .~ 
take charge of the whole. To possess 
moral freedom is more than to possess poli,” 
tical or religious freedom, for ‘it involves 
the bringing of the entire life into the lime. 
light of thought and under the direct cofi- 
trol of reason. We thus see that moral freg- 
dom is the goal of history in a very $ 
and real sense. But the possession of moral 
freedom necessitates the habit of thought, 
the production by each person of an ideal 
of life, and thus of a science of morals. - To D 
this end, however, the individual requires 
assistance: hence the need for the public 
discussion of the problems of conduct and 
morals on the attainment of democracy, 

of moral freedom, | 
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THE TEMPER OF AGNOSTICISM 


éé O thy way, eat thy bread with joy, 
and drink thy wine witha merry 
heart;’’—so speaks Ecclesiastes, — 

` “the Preacher,” —the one writer in the Bible 
whose temperinclines to agnosticism, or even 
to denial. He advises usto be ashappy as we 

n while concealing from ourselves the fact 
that all is vanity, that all homan labour is 
a striving after the wind. ‘For that which 
befalleth the sons- of men hefalleth beasts; 
even one thing befalleth them; as the one 

ieth, so-dieth the other; yea they have all 
ne‘breath; and man hath no preeminence 
above the. beasts: for all is vanity.” 

Count Tolstoy, we are told, when he 
was still a boy, began to brood upon the 
thought of the encroaching shadow of 
death. He decided that man could be happy 
only by enjoying the present, and by not 
thinking of the future, and he tried to act 

upon this principle forthree days. Abandon- 
his lessons, he did nothing but lie in his 
d reading novels and eating honey-cakes, 
oying himself. This was a boy’s way of 
inking for himself the thought of Eccle- 
tes, “ Go thy way, eat thy bread with 
. and drink thy wine with a merry 
,’—putting out of sight the knowledge 
one day life must come to an end. The 
blem: What is thé value of life? What 
man live fof ? How shall a man heal 
the disquiet of his spirit? was the central 
problem with Tolstoy during all his eighty 
_ years of superhuman energy. The artist 
and thinker believed during a great portion 
lof his life that he had solved the problem. 










-The temper .of Ecclesiastes has been- 


popularised in England by the wide circula- 
taan of Fitzgerald’s. translation of . the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Omar Khay- 


yam, as most of us know, was a Persian 
poet who lived in the eleventh and twelfth. 


centuries of the Christian era. He was an 
astronomer and mathematician of solid 
attainments, as well as a poet, anda search- 


ing student of the thoughts. of men upon the’ 


things of life and religion. The orthodox 
religious sects of his day with their dogma- 


tic teaching and their differences one from 


another failed to satisfy his needs, and he 
failed equally to solve for himself the . ques- 
tions which his mind was perpetually ask- 
ing. What is the value of life? What shall 
a man live for? What shall a man believe? 
Unable to find certainty, Omar Khayyam 


. became an agnostic, and perhaps by tem- 


perament a little more than an agnostic,— 


‘like Ecclesiastes,—inclining to sadness under 


the contemplation of the shortness of human 
existence, inclining to’despair in his inability 
to discover truth, and inclining to the denial 
of the belief in tmmortality. Since every- 


thing that man loved passed away, since 


there was no satisfaction to be found for 
instincts that yearned for the everlasting 


‘and the unchangeable, the poet arrived at 


the temper of Ecclesiastes, and wrote in his 


‘Rubatyat or Epigrams, that we are wisest 
‘when we forget everything but the present 


moment,—that the best we can do is to eat 
and to drink, for to-morrow we die. The 
Rubaiyat glorify wine, but weare cautioned 
against taking the glorification literally. 
The poet indeed was too artistic and too 
serious-minded a man to seek satisfaction 


for himself in the oblivion and recklessness 


of the wine-bibber’s idolatry. To write 
verses about wine in delicately chosen phra- 
ses, to cultivate a singer’s sadness, are 
different things from drinking in a tavern. 
Omar wrote his Epigrams to amuse himself 
in default of finding anything better to do; 
he does.but jest when he bids us to drink 
wine, but with this amount of seriousness 
in the jest, that he uses winé as a symbol of 
momentary happiness after the manner of 
Ecclesiastes,—coming to the conclusion that 
to live pleasantly and innocently is-‘all that 
we can achieve. 
Many thoughtful minds in- the present 
time are situated much as Ecclesiastes, or 
Tolstoy, or Omar Khayyam was situated. 


The creeds of the sects are being challenged 


and are losing their hold upon men, science 
is leading our age into new paths of 
thought, and we have among us the deve- 
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lopment of an agnosticism, and perhaps of 


someting more than agnosticism, a despair 
of finding certainty, that must encourage 
the temper towards lifé which was the 
temper of Ecclesiastes and the temper of 
Omar Khayyam. Where shall we look for 


truth? ask many among us. Since truth is ` 


not to be found, and the end ofall things 
approaches, what can we do but make the 
best of the present moment? This is the 


temper, necessary tinder the circumstances, . 


of many folks in the West, a temper which 
is already showing signs that it is not a 


permanent temper, but which for the time © 


being enables a large number of readers to 
find in the Rubaiyat the reflection of their 
own minds asin a mirror. That is the chief 
attraction of the poem, but we must not 
overlook its other great attraction, the 
excellence of the workmanship which ap- 
pears in the translation. 


A book of verses underneath the bough, 
A loaf of bread, a jug of wine, and thou 

Beside me singing in the wilderness,— 
Oh, wilderness were paradise enow! 


This stanza has been learnt by heart by 
thousands of people to whom besides its 
music it may even convey something of an 
ideal. In its own manner it is a preaching 
of romance to an age that is given up far 
too much to the drudgery of daily work, to 
the commonplace but necessary ambition of 
making a livelihood. I quote the stanza as 
illustrating the charm of the poem to readers 
who may not sympathise with or under- 
stand its Ecclesiastes-like philosophy. ` 

It 1s withthe philosophy of the Rubaiyat, 
however, that I am chiefly concerned. In 
verses that have some of the beauty of 
erystals, but not of the snow, 
rose-petals, but not of the rose, 
Fitzgerald translates the Persian’s doubts 
and defiances of the orthodox religious 
doctrines of his day and of our own. Omar 
has listened to many teachers and preachers, 


and been told much that he was bidden to . 


accept as truth, but in the end he is 
satisfied with none of the teaching. The 
learned doctors seem to him to have been 
no better than fools in spite of their learn- 
ing. The loudest voices while they were 
living but wrangled together and con- 
. tradicted one another, and death, still 
inscrutable, has put the end of silence to 


every word that was spoken :— 


Why, all the saints and sages who discussed 
Of the two worlds so wisely,—they are thrust 


all agnostics, inasmuch as we have 


‘fact of our day is this, that there is 
or of. 
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Like foolish prophets forth ; their words to scorn 
Are scattered, and their mouths are stopped with dust... 
Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and saint and heard great argument . 
About it and about. ; but evermore © ` 
: Came out by the same door where in I went. | 
With them the seed of wisdom did I sow, 
And with mine own hand wrought to make it grow; 
And this was all the harvest that I reaped :— P 
I came like water, and like wind I go. 


These verses are the familiar tèxt of the 
agnosticism. of our time, correspondent, with 
the burden of Ecclesiastes, ‘vanity of 'vani- 
ties, all is vanity.” They are full of sad niirth, 
the grin ofa man who laughs in his own ` 
despite. They are a record of human dis- 
appointment and relinquishment in the 
pursuit of ideals and hopes that are tha” 
dearest to mankind; and the.strange tone 
of triumph in which they are often quoted, 
as if the grim disaster and tragedy of them 
could be a matter for exultation, is 1 
part the consequence of shallow-mind 
ness, in part the consequence of the \riot 
of the warfare which has to be carried on 
against the dogmatists, who would still ¢ 
persuade or compel all the world to hide | 
their heads in the sand like ostriches. 

The discussion of the Rubaiyat as far 
as they have any serious influence or 
serious meaning, resolves itself into a dis- 
cussion of agnosticism, and of the temper 
towards life which both causes and 
caused by agnosticism. In a sense we é 











acknowledge that the mysteries of hu 
life and destiny have never been so 
except factitiously to the intellect of 
race, or church, or school of thin 
Somebody says that the most remark 


anywhere on earth at thè~present : i. 
a single credible established religion. That. 
saying is both true and untrue. The think- 
ing intelligence of mankind has never yet 
agreed unanimously upon a statement Gi 
faith, and yet religious men in all countries 
notwithstanding superficial differences | 
tween them, are agreed together, and lite 
by one and the same spirit. A book uggbn 
the philosophy of religion, practically the 
most recent word upon the subject, explains 
that no account of Deity has ever ‘been 
given without containing a contradiction ` 








within itself. For the present we may - 


acknowledge that the endeavour to find 


` tnchallengeable certainty by means of the 


intellect has been a defeated endeavonr; 
but this is not to say that the endeavour 
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need be abandoned. Our intellet has not 
yet surveyed half the facts; science is ever 
growing, and in its growth making mis- 
~etakes, and then finding out its mistakes, 
and clearing the way towards what may 

- bein the future a permanent resting point. 

. The enlightenment of ‘the intelle&t is a task 
not for'any one age, but for ages of ages. 
Untilthat great combined work of humanity 
is brought further uponits way, we have 
to acknowledge that as intellectual, scienti- 
fic men, we are agnostics,—we simply do 
di know in the scientific way of knowing. 
us not entertain a fear while we make 

s acknowledgment, for it is the language 
only of science and of honesty, but of 
igion itself. Why do the churches speak 
faith, if they have more than faith, that 
to say, if they have knowledge? Even the 
liever in a revelation to man confesses 
mself by nature an agnostic,—for what 
es a revelation claim to do for us except 
Supply knowledge inaccessible to purely 
man research? We are not doing any- 
ing detrimental to religious conviction 
hen we admit that our religious life depends 
urtly upon knowledge and partly upon 
th. The admission only helps us to see 
ore clearly what is the real difference 
tween the agnostic and the religious man, 
1 difference of temper more than of’ the 
ason; for the agnostic is contented, or at 
st resolved, to go no farther than know- 
“ge will take him, while the religious man 
rings into his life the element of faith. IfI 
ere. asked whose life was the fuller and 
ore complete, other things being the same, 
e life of the agnostic or the life of the 
eliever, I should answer without hesita- 
ion that the belieyef is the completer man, 
Bhile Lshould point out also that humani- 
ty 1s greatly indebted to the agnostic. It is 
the impetuous character of faith to obscure 

_ the boundaries which divide what is known 
and proved from what is unknown and at 
p 
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you and I shall in the general colour of ou 
lives belong to the agnostic servants © 
humanity or to the believing servants i 
largely a question of circumstances and stil 
more largely a question of our disposition. 

Let me note in passing however that th 
agnostic has to pay a penalty for the limita 
tions of his spirit. I am compelled to sa 
that the agnostic is a limited man, becaus 
I regard faith as necessarily a part o 
life as the air we breathe. The ‘penalty 
imposed upon the agnostic for denyin; 
himself faith is a saddening of his tempe 
towards life, or even a. lowering of hi 
temper,—for it is really a degradation a: 
well as an unhappiness to come to thi 
conclusion of Ecclesiastes that the best wi 
can do and the most we are worth is tc 
eat our bread with as much joy as possibli 
under the painful circumstances surrounding 
us, and to drink our wine with a forgetfull 
merry heart for as long as we can. Omai 
Khayyam is another witness to thii 
reducing effect of agnosticism, and Tolstoy 
in his boyhood and in much of his manhooc 
was another. l 

Tolstoy, however, having experienced the 
ill; effects of agnosticism came out of his 
despair or cynicism, and -became a believer 
The coming out was achieved in a remark. 
able fashion. Tolstoy forsook his ‘wealtt 
and: his rank and mixed with the commor 
people, the peasants of his own country 
He had perceived that the peasants were 
happy inspite, of their hard existence, their 
ignorance, and the tyranny and oppressior 
exercised over them by society. The cause 
of the peasants’ happiness, Tolstoy found 
to be that they believed in life,—that they 
trusted in life and held life to be good. The 
questions which philosophers could not 
answer never occurred to the peasants, and 
Tolstoy began to think to himself: suppose 
that there are unanswerable questions, have 
we not something to live from besides the 
intellect? Is there not much in human 
experience which bids tis be of stout heart, 
and encourages us to hope and believe 
pending the solution of doubts and difficul. 
ties ? So Tolstoy set himself to living with 
his whole heart and mind and hand,and not 
with the intellect only. And in this way 
he found-that faith is a natural, necessary 
part of the life of man. In short, we cannot 
live healthily , without faith. The best 
advice’is the simplest: be a believer. : 

That is the best advice, but however 
good it is, there is a right. and a wrong 
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vay of acting upon it. I do not advise a 
1an to throw in his lot with the first faith 
hat claims him, or with the opinions, 
f his grandfather. I advise him to go to 
fe itself, to love and to work, to mix with 
is fellows, and to become a watchful 
bserver of Nature. We shall find as we 
ve and open ourselves to impressions that 
reat sights on every hand of us instil in us 
he natural feelings of awe and worship. The 
ising and the setting sun, the breast of 
cean, the landscape of the earth with its 
elds and its homesteads, evoke from us 
earnings, put us into communication with 
omething that is beyond the grasp of our 
2ason. Tolstoy leaving the city for the 
ountry, watching a moonlit landscape, 
ame to feel in that moment the oneness of 
li Nature with himself,—came to feel that 
that mysterious, magnetic Nature, the 
ttractive bright disk of the moon, and I 
... defiled though I was by all the passions 
welling in the human breast, but with all 
he immeasurable, mighty power of love,— 
. seemed to me in those minutes that 
lature and the moon and I were one and 
he same thing.” This is one of the answers 
f faith to the complaint of the Persian poet 
I-came like water, and like wind I go.” 
Then again, in mixing with men, and 
1 sharing in the lives of men, in‘ their 
truggle for human good, in their attention 
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to the daily duties of citizeriship, in their 
endeavours to build a better civilisation __ 
we find that faith springs up in us. The 
worker for the Golden Age, the reforr 
the lover of mankind, is a worshipper. 
has thoughts that fix themselves upon’ 
future, he conjures up by his hope and! 
will visions out of the invisible that. te 
themselves in a nobler and diviner life 
himself and his fellows. One life beats 
himself and in all men.. He is no longe 
separate private person. He has fait 
life, and he finds that the way of uplift 
life is through faith. Not for him is 
sadness of content that eats its bread w 
short-lived joy, and drinks its wine. wit 
merry heart until memory overtakesit aga 
Life means more to the idealist,.the work 
the lover of man, the lover of beauty th: 
to Ecclesiastes or to Omar Khayyam. T 
answer of faith to every pérplexity is fou 
when we give ourselves in feeling TO 
to inspirations of awe -and wonder, 
when we devote ourselves to our fello 
and seek with them the human good whi 
has been made the reward of generous a1 
not of self-seeking effort,—as was declar 
by one of-the-greatest of all believers wh 
he spoke his rebuke of selfishness and s 
tude and cynicism in the words that ‘ 
who loses his life shall find it.” 
P. E. RicHar 
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By KUMAR NARENDRA NATH LAW, M.A., B.L. 


THE TUGHLAK DYNASTY.* 


MHE short reign of Ghiasuddin Tughlak, 
.. the first Sultan of the new dynasty, 
brought withit peace and order and 
ved as a good prelude to an epoch re- 
larkable for its educationalimprovements. 
ultan Ghiasuddin was fond of men of genius 
nd learning whom he used to invite to his 
zurt. He raised many public buildings and 
ave stipends to learned men, Shaikhs and 
atyids. He framed a code of laws founded 
-** Re Alauddin. The inscription on the sotthern 
yorway of. the Alai Darwaza. of Alauddin Knhilji 


upon the Koran and the ancient usages of 
the Delhi monarchy, for guidance in the 
civil government of the country.’* j 






represents the Emperor to., have þeen a .gr 
promoter of learning. The passages in the inscription 
are:—‘‘He (Alauddin) of the exalted presence, Lord ‘of 
the Kings of the world, Emperor like Moses in splend- 
our, like Solomon in dignity, protector of the com- 
mands of the Law of Muhammad, helper of the 4 
observances of the religion of Ahmad, strengthener of 
the pulpits of learning and religion, strengthener of the’ 
rules of colleges and places of worship, &c., &c.’’—~ 
Carr Stephen’s Archeology of Delhi, p. 56. ee 


* Tabakati Nasiri, Elliot H, p. 318, and Férishta. 
Vol. I,.p. 402, 4 3 2k 7 nae . wi 
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= The note struck in the short reign of 
this Sultan was taken up and prolonged 
~- through half a century, rising to its fullest 
aibh inthe time of Firoze Shah Tughlak. 

in the meantime, the literary sphere 

as undergoing an eclipse. There was not 
pw in. Delhi the same assemblage of learn- 
men whose presence in Alauddin’s reign 
ve it its paradoxical nature. This made 
dul Hakk Hakki speak in this lamen- 
ple vein:— >- | K - 
‘After the close of Ala’s reign, the high standard'of 
dom ‘and erudition began to'sink to an inferior 
| and literature assumed quite another complexion ; 
although Sultan Muhammad Tughlak appreciated 
sorts of learning, yet there was not such a number 
learned men flourishing in his time as had congre- 
ed together under Alauddin's rule.” * i 
This was due mainly to two causes. The 
rst is this intervention of the barren and 
oublous reign of Mobarik Khilji, and 
he second is the whimsical projects in- 
ulged‘in by Muhammad Tughlak himself. 
This Sultan was in the early part of his 
eigh a great friend of learned men. He 
as one of the most erudite sovereigns 
nat ever sat upon the throne of Delhi. 
ewas an accomplished writer and some- 
iat of a poet too. We learnt: that: in the. 
se of'his: composition, the play ‘of: his 
cy and the sublimity of his style, he left 
emost accomplished teachers and pro- 
sors far behind. He was an adept in 
euse of metaphors. He knew. by heart 
good deal of Persian poetry. In his 
istles, which were both in Arabic and Per- 
ın and were admired for their elegance, 
showed himself skilled in metaphors 
ai frequently quoted Persian verses. He 

fond of history~afid as his memory 
s very retentive, he recollected almost 
Peyvceeevent We read of, along withits date. 
He was well-acquainted with the Sikandar. 
Nama, -the Tarikhi Mahmudi and the 
Bumi Salim Namah. He was very eloquent 
sand quite'a master of debate. He could 
beat any literary man or scientist in his 
“@wn field by his convincing arguments. _ 
Tn caligraphy, ‘the Sultan abashed the 
ost accomplished scribes. : 
in He was skilled alsoin the. sciences of 
physic, logic, astronomy and mathema- 
tics. He used to attend himself on patients 
afflicted with any extraordinary disease 

































-TEBE VI, p. 486.500 n, 

+ Tartkhi Firoze. Shahi, Elliot III; pp. 285, 236; 
Ferishta Vol. I, pp. 410, -411- and. Voyages d'Ibn 
Batutah par Defromery, Tom III, p. 216. 
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in order to acquaint himself with,its symp- 
toms. He studied Greek philosophy and 
after his accession to the throne held dis- 
cussions with Assud Muntuky, the meta- 
physician, with Ubeid the poet, with Nuj- 
muddin Intishar, Mowlana Einuddin Shi- 
razy and several other learned men: he 
however took no delight in works of fiction 
such as tales and romances,* Abdul Abbas 
adds :— 

“The Sultan is noted for -knowing the Holy 
Book by heart as also the law book called Hidaya 
which expounds the principles of the school of 


"Alt: Hanita.. He is fond of reciting verses, 


composing them and hearing them read, when he readily 
seizes their most hidden allusions. He likes to coverse 
with learned men and men of merit. He is also parti- 
cularly fond of contending with poets in Persian,-—a 
language of which he is a master,” 


We do not hear much as to who had the 
charge of educating the Sultan in his in- 


. fancy and youth except that Kutlugh Khan 


was one of his preceptors, whom heappoints 
ed governor of Daulatabad.¢ _ 
Famous as he wås for these intellectual 
accomplishments, hë was not ‘less so for 
his gallantry in the field, or beneficence to 


the poor. He established hospitals for the 


sick and alms-houses. for widows: and or- 
phans, on a most liberal scale. Besides, he 
was in the early part of his reign. very 
liberal to scholars, which attracted to 
Delhi some of the most learned men of Asia, 
who returned to their countries laden : with. 
honours and presents. 
But he had two black traits in his cha~ 
racter. He was of an irascible temper: 
he visited with excessive cruelty those with 
whom he became angry. Under the influ- 
ence of his rage, he even put to death quite 
a number of men though they were learned’ 
and holy, for offences which never merited 
the extreme punishment.§ The other une- 
welcome trait was his whimsical temper. 
which had sochilling an effect on the literary 
cause. One of the most absurd projects 
which entered his head was to make Deogir 
his capital as soon as possible -under the 
changed name of Daulatabad. To give effeet 


* Tarikhi FirozeShahi, Elliot III, pp. 235, 236; 
Ferishta Vol, I, pp. 410,-411; and Voyages d'Ibn- 
Batuta par Defremery, Tom UI, p. 216. _ ee 

+ Masalikul Absar Fi Mamalikul Amsar of Shaha- 
buddin Abdul Abbas Ahmad, Elliot III, p. 580. ° ~ 

-t Defremerys Voyages d'Ibn Batuta, Tom III, p. 45; 
also Ferishta Vol I, p: 410% and Ferishta Vol H, p. 285; 
Another name of the preceptor was Alum-ul-Mulk. _ 

$ Defremery’s Voyages d’Ibn Batuta,* Tom IH, 

p. 290 ff. 
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to this whim, he at once ordered the people 
of Delhi to leave it on pain of death and 
to remove to Daulatabad. Some time after, 
however, they were allowed to return to the 
old capital but were again compelled to 
leave it. These caprices of the Emperor not 
only caused the utmost misery tothe people 
but at the same time hrought ruin upon 
-Delhi as a great literary centre. The 
graphic description of Zia Barni the his- 
torian who lived at the court of Sultan 
Firoze depicting the utter ruin that fell 
upon the quondam capital, brings home 


to our mind the great loss that the country * 


suffered from the literary standpoint : 


~ “The second project of Muhammad Tughlak was to 
make Deogir his capital. This brought ruin upon 
Delhi—that city which for 170 or 180 years had grown 
in prosperity and rivalled Bagdad and Cairo—with its 
suburbs and villages spread.over 4 or 5 Kos. All was 
destroyed. “So complete was the ruin that not a cat 
or a dog was left in its ‘buildings, in its palaces or its 
suburbs. The Sultan brought learned meri and gentle- 
men, tradesmen and landholders into the city and 
made them reside there. But this importation of 
strangers did not populate it; many of them died there, 
and many more returned to their native houses.’’* 

Ibn Batuta, the most energetic _ globe- 
trotter of Tangiers, who visited India in 
1341 a.p. and was cordially received by the 
Emperor, also testifies to the fact. Delhi, 
one of the greatest and most magnificent 
cities in the world, was at the time like a 
desert and had the fewest inhabitants. 

It was thus that the greatest centre of 
Muhammadan learning in India was desert- 
ed by the literati; its schools and colleges, 
so long the resort of thousands of students, 
were left with a few or none of their alumni. 
Could the upstart capital of Daulatabad 
forced up to its high position by the irre- 
sistible caprice of a whimsical Sultan create 


_ tor it the literary reputation, tradition and ` 


atmosphere which were the 
_ assets of the deserted capital ? 
However, as the Sultan was of a literary 
_ disposition, he was never without a circle 
of learned men about him; and though the 
literary men that he took with him to 
Daulatabad or who went there of their 
own accord could never make up for what 


invaluable 


had been lost, yet it must be admitted that. 


the Royal Court throughout the reign of 
Sultan Muhammad was marked by a high 
literary tone. What provisions he made 
for the education of his subjects in his new 
city we are not in a position to say; 


* Tarikhi Firoze Shahi, Elliot III, p. 238. 


. 
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but it is not at all likely that the literary 
Sultan should build his capital with- 
out any suitable madrassa. as its educa- 
tional ornament, as Firoze Shah his’ sug 
cessor would do in his own Firoza 
However, the early part of his reign w 
always be remembered for the large inflt 
of learned men who were attracted 
Delhi by the Emperor’s liberality and liter 
taste. It was this fact that made Abc 
Abbas Ahmed burst forth into a high-flo 
statement which cannot perhaps be ta 
without a pinch.of salt. He says that 
the royal court at Delhi, there weré a th 
sand poets skilled in one of the th 
languages—Arabic, Persian, or. Indian, a 
twelve hundred physicians, and that at ł 
ptivate meals the Sultan received learn 
lawyers to the number of 200, whosat wit 
him at the table and conversed on learn 
He also refers to an arrangement! 
under which men of letters, whether.nativ 
or foreign, were under the inspection ofe 
Sadri Jahan and some secretaries.* Be tha 
as it may, the Sultan should be given hi 
due share of praise for his encouragement < 
literary men, in the first few years of h 
administration, witha profusion reputed 
have been without a parallel. Of-the lear 
ed men who visited his court.at the time mz 
be nrentioned Nasiruddin, Abdul Aziz, Sha 
suddin, Adhoududdin, Majaduddin a 
Borhanuddin.+ 

One noteworthy fact is that the h 
torian Barni, the author of the Tarik 
Firoze Shahi, was called by the Sultan twi 
to give him advice on administration; 
his advice fell on deaf ears.t 

. Had-this -aceomplished’ Sultan been 

dowed with a little moxe of common set 
he could have bestowed oti Muhamygss 
India a full share of the -fucational 
benefits and literary encouragement that 
were expected from the personality of.the 
monarch. But it was fated: otherwise. 

With the death of the monarch, Daulata- 
bad lost its patron, and Delhi began t 
recoup itself. But it could not get back it 
former position, for Firoze Tughlak ca 
to the throne with the scheme of buildingi 
anew capital; and no sooner did he wear 
the crown than we find him starting his 
building operations for the purpose. This 































* Masalikul Absar Fi Mamalikul Amsar of Shaha- 
buddin Abul-Abbas Aamad, Elliot III, pp. 575 & 579. 
t Defremary’s Ibn Batuta, Tom, Il]. p. 250 — > 

i Elliot II. pp. 254, 255. 


_ capital, however, did not become like that 
of his predecessor, a source of misery and 
<m- oppression to the people of Delhi, for the 































: the monarch did not cause any com- 
ory exodus. The contiguity of the old 
‘the new capital made them to some 
nt partners of the same lot; so that 
1 Firozabad rose in prosperity and 
e as an educational centre, Delhi did not 
to rise pari passu. But the younger 
er threw for a time the elder into’ the 
e. T 
“peace hath her conquests no less than 
,’ Firoze Tughlak stands in the fore- 
t of Muhammadan rulers of India who 
cipated in many ways the crowning 
rk of Akbar the Great. ps 
Sultan Firoze. was as just and good an 
inistrator as -he was bountiful and 
eral, and he sought during his reign to 
ntribute as much to the material pros- 
; this subjects as to their education 
ture. 
is youth he was trained in the art 
ernment by his uncle Ghiasuddin 
k, who in his long tour through his 
ions took Firoze with him to 
int him with political problems at 
hand. When Muhammad Tughlak 
to the throne, Firoze was treated 
he same care and attention, Muham- 
nade him Deputy of the Lord Chaim: 
1 with the title of Naib Barbak ‘and 
aim the command of 12,000 horse. 
bultan used to keep him constantly 
his person and explain to him all 
-of state that came up for considera- 
and when the territory.was divided 
yur parts by theSultan, he was placed 
MeLe of one, in order that he might 
acquire expefience in the art of government. 
Thus Firoze was kept continually in touch 
with various matters concerning the State, 


` wro 


royalty, and taught him to bring to 

par on the administration the good sense 

41th which he was endowed.* . 

His literary education was equally satis- 

factory and he was himself the author .of 
an elegant autobiography Futuhati Firoze 
Shahit He was very fond of history and 
among the historians who lived at his court 

_ were the famous Ziauddin Barni and Siraj 


* Shamsi Siraj 
Ill, pp. 274, 275. 
t Ferishta, Vol. I, p.461, 


reasons that it was very near thelatter, and ` 


Swhich made him well-versed inthe duties. 


Affs Tarikhi Firoze Shahi. Elliot 
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Afif. After Barni’s death, the Sultan, itis s2 
expressed to every learned man he.met, 
great desire for an historical record of — 
events of his reign. But with the h 
standard by which he judged a histori 
he did not find any one to his liking, ¢ 
so in despair, caused a few lines of his o 
composition bearing on his reign to 
inscribed in letters of gold on the wa 
domes and minarets of his two palac 
See ray Shikar and Kushki Nuzul at Firo 
bad.* 

His high regard for learned men is ma 
fested in the arrangement he made for tt 
reception at the court. He built three pala 
which he named (1) the Palace of Grag 
(2) the Palace of the Wooden Gallery a 
(3) the Palace of the Public Court—thefi 
of which was for the reception of the c 
tinguished learned men as also of the nol 
men of the country. The second was 
"the reception of his principal perso: 
attendants, and the third for general rec 
tions.} 

The large sum of money he spent 
encouraging the literary men, shows 
zeal for education. He spent 136 lacs 
tankas in pensions and gifts, of which 
lacs were given tothelearned and religiou 

Firoze Shah was perhaps the first Sult 
who took care to preserve those archeo 
gical remains in the country that strt 
him as curious and wonderful, and wort 
of his attention. The careful and: expehs 
Way in which the two .Asokan colum 
one in the village of. Tobra inthe distr 
of Khizrabad in the hills, and the other 
the vicinity of the town of Meerut, w: 
brought to his capital, shows a taste - 
archeology in the Sultan, atid a -resp 
for Hindu monuments which- were rare 
those days. It was supposed that- thi 
columns stood there from the time of 1 
Pandavas and the historian Afif was 
clined to take them as the walking-stic 
of the ‘giant-like Bhima of, the. Mai 
bharata. One of the columns: was erect 
in the palace at Firozabad near the Ju 
Masjid and was called. the Golden Colum 
and the other was placed in the Hunti 
Palace with great labour and skill.|| 


* Affs Tarikhi Firoze Shahi, Elliot III, p. 316. 

t Afifs Tarikhi Firoze Shahi, Elliot III. p. 817. 

+ Ibid, Elliot HI. p. 317._ | 

§ Minaraizarin. | a 

f Kushki Shikar. : 
“The two Asoka pillars which now stand n 

Ridge respectively ù 
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The process of removal of the massive 


monuments in those days before the era of 


mechanical and electric: locomotion is full 
of interest to us. Khizrabad—the place 
where one of the pillars stood, is about 180 
miles from Firozabad. When the Sultan 
saw. it, he resolved to remove it and erect it 
as a memorial that will perpetuate his own 


ee Pillar transported by Firoze Shah Tughlak ° 
from Khizrabad to Delhi. l : 


memory and excite the admiration of future 
generations. Orders were issued» to the 


tr añsported by Sultan Firoze Shah, the one from Topra 
in the Umbala district now in the Punjab and thé other 
from ‘Meerut i in the United provinces. ° 

V. Smith's Asoka, 2nd ed. p. 121. 


Ps aaa nant: 





oa 


oa, only garden scenes to be painted.t - 


the 
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people in the neighbourhood and also tc 
soldiers to bring implements and 
materials suitable forthe work. Quantities 
f silk-cotton were placed round it; so: 
when the surrounding earth was remo 

it fell gently on the bed prepared for it. 
was encased in reeds and-raw skins f 
top to bottom. A‘ carriage with 42 w 
was constructed and ropes were atta 
tò each wheel. The pillar was raise¢ 
the carriage which was then hauled’ 1 
the banks ofthe Jamuna by thousan 
people. A number of large boats son 
which could carry 7,000 maunds ‘of | 
and the smallest of them 2,000 maunds, 
been kept there to receive ‘the column, w 
was “now ingeniously transferred 
its new vehicles, and was conducted | 
Firozabad. - It was set up with great s 
in a building made for its reception, a 
many Brahmans and Hindu devotees w 
invited to decipher the characters. on t 
monument, but they were not succe: i 


The other pillar was also removed 
Sultan with similar dexterity a 
erected in the Hunting Palace amid 
feasting and tejoicing.+ 


Sultan’ Firoze’s taste for the fink 
was influenced by his religious ardor 
was usual with many a ‘previous M 
monarch to have painted:. chambe 
gratify their eyes in retirement.. But 
Shah ordered that there should. be n 
traits anywhere in his palaċe as 
contrary to Moslem holy Law. He a g 
























aiak o 


Every Friday after public:service, } 
of musicians from every quarter . of: 
story-tellers and athtetes amounting 
to about 3,000 ysed to attend a at the 
to divert the Sultan. § he 


A peculiar faney of the Sein was. tc 
have slaves whom he .¢ducated and foi 
whom he made a good. provision, Wher 
the Sultan prohibited the practice hithert 
prevalent. of taking presents from the chiefs 
they, however, noticing -his eagerness fo} 
slaves, began to present him. with nothiy 
but slaves in large numbers. The Sultar 
used to send them to the feudal dependen: 






* Shamsi Siraj Afif. Elliot III. p. 850; vide alsc 
V. Smith’s Asoka (2nd Edition), pp. 121- 123, 125 
also Cunningham’s Archeological Survey Reports “aad 
78 and Carr Stephens’ Archeology: of Delhi, Dp: 131. 

I Ibid, Elliot II. p. 353. B 

t Ibid, Elliot UT. p. 363. ar 

À Afif, Elliot III. p. 362. 
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when they were too many in number, But 
provision was always made for their sup- 
ort in a liberal manner. 


ome of the slaves were to spend their 
in reading and committing to memory 
Holy Book, others in religious studies 
n copying books. Some ‘were placed 
r tradesmen to be taught. mechanical 
, so that about 12,000 slaves became 






















































Man. Altogether in the city and in the 
ous fiefs, there were 18,000 slaves for 
sé maintenance and comfort, the Sultan 
to take special care. To such an ex- 
was this matter carried, that there were 
net officers for looking after the slaves 
a separate treasury for the payment of 
ir allowances, directly under the Sultan 
self and not under the Prime Minister.” 


Thisis akin to Muhammad Ghort’s 
bby of educating slaves. 
Whe Sultan’s taste for art, a 
mpse of which we have obtained 
his careful preservation of the 
kan pillars, manifested itself also 
mthe manner in which he utilized 
products that the applied science 
rhose days could turn out. It is - 
dless to point out that the use 
-hese things by the emperor served 
h as a stimulus and an encourage- . 
it to the craftsmen concerned. 
Of the many wonderful things 
‘were contrived at the instance 
sultan Firoze,was theT’asighariyal 
ren different uses of the Tas in 
king time and making known 
hours of prayer, etc). It was 
d on the top of. the durbar-hall 
ushk at Firozabad and people 
»wded te itt 
In the long list of the preceding 
thammadan Emperors, there 
ms none whoe worked more 
. the diffusion of education 
iong his subjects than Sultan Firoze. Hë 


cellent: regulations in-his reign, the most 
Feworthy of which was the ore that. 
ated to the encouragement of learning. 
is -regulationt declared with the em- 
asis-thata royal edict carries with. it, 
» Afif, Elloit III. pp. 340, 341. ` 

| Afif, Elliot UL p. 388. ~ l 


Vidè Nizamuddin Ahmad -Bukshy as -quoted in 
ishta Vol. 1., p.- 462. - Ss ° 


sans of various kinds working for the. 


is the initiator of many important and ` 


that it was an important part of the stat 
policy to encourage learned men whom h 
caused to reside in, different parts of. hi 
empire for imparting instruction to th 
people. ` S 4 
Another portion ofthe edicts runs thus: 
“I have considered it my duty to repair eve 
public edifice of utility, constructed by my predecessor 
such as caravansarais, masjids, wells, reservoirs. 
water, aqueducts, and schools, and have alienated co 
siderable portions of the revenue for their support.’’* 
How far these regulations were carrie 
out will be found out presently. In tł 
list of the works of public utility furnishe 
by Ferishta,t the educational institutior 
started by the Sultan play nota small part :- 
‘50 Dams across rivers to promote irrigation, 


40 Mosques, 
80 Colleges with mosques attached, 


Sr a eel teal ene ak oer koe a lean sae Y 
b x a s a 


woke era 


Kop eo onos A 





Pir Gaib identified as the hunting seat of Firoze Shah Tughlak 


x ~ 


Palaces, | 

Caravansarais, 

Towns, 
Reservoirs or lakes for irrigating lands, 
Hospitals, 

5 Mausolea, 

Public Baths, 

Monumental Pillars, 

Public Wells, 

Bridges ; oe ; 


-* Ferishta Vol. I., p. AGA: ` 
t Ibid p. 465. : 


r 
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besides numerous gardens and pleasure-houses. “Lands 
‘were alienated at the same time for the maintenance 
of these public buildings in order to keep. them in 
horough repair,” l | 

Afif adds that 3 

“He built 120 khonkas (monasteries) in Delhi and 
Firozabad for the -aecommodation of the people of 
God, in, which travellers from all directions were 
receivable as guests for 3 days.” * 

“Among the gifts which God bestowed upon me 
His humble servant was a desire to erect public build- 
ings. So I built many mosques, colleges and monas- 
teries, that the learned and the elders, the devout and 
the holy might worship God in these edifices, and aid 
the kind builder with their prayers. The digging of 
canals, the planting of trees and the endowing with 
lands are in accordance with the directions of the Law. 

Again, by the guidance of God, I was led to repair 
and rebuild the edifices and structures of former kings 





Tomb of Firoze Shah Tughlak, with Madrassa 


and- ancient nobles which had fallen into decay from 
lapse of time, giving the restoration of these buildings 
the priority over my own building works. The 
Masjidi-Jami of old Delhi which was built by Sultan 
Muizzuddin Sam had fallen into decay from old age 
and needed repair and restoration. I so repaired it 
that it was quite renovated. 

The Madrassa (College) of Sultan Shamsuddin 
Altmash had been destroyed. I rebuilt it and furnished 
it with sandal-wood doors. The columns of the tomb 
which had fallen down, I restored better than they 
had been before. When the tomb was built, its court 
had not been made curved, but I now madeitso. I 
enlarged the hewn stone staircase of the dome and re- 
érected the fallen piers of the four towers ne ie 
' I repaired the tomb of Sultan Alauddin and furnished 
it with sandal-wood doors. I repaired the wall of the 
abdar-khana and the west wall of the mosque which is 
within the Colleges, and I also made good the tesselat- 
éd pavement enseia i 


Bunvitvopaasoe 


= Afif, Elliot HI p. 354. 

+ Both the college andthe abdar-khana which Firoze 
Shah* says he repaired were in-the rooms in the eastern 
and western walls of the tomb.’—Carr Stephen’s 
Archeology of Delhi, p. 89. f 
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' I also repaired the doors of the dome and the lattice 
work of the tomb of Saikhul Islam -Nizamul 
Hakk Wauddin which were made of sandal-wood. 
Ihung up the golden chandeliers with chains of gaol@ 
in the four recesses of the dome and I built a må 
room,” for before this, there was none. 

The expense ofrepairing and renewing these ti 
and colleges was provided from their ancient eng 
merits. In those cases where no income had 
settled on these foundations in former times for pr 
ing carpets, lights and furniture for the use of trav, 
„and pilgrims in the least of these places, I had vil 
assigned to them, the revenues of which would s 
for their expenditure in perpetuity.” t} 

The details, heightened in their inte; 
coming as they do from the pen of theri 
benefactor himself, acquaint us with 
interesting facts, one regarding the coll 
of Sultan Altmash and 
other about that of Sull 
Alauddin. We do not kn 
who built the latter colles 
but as it attached 
Alauddin’s tomb, 1t, 
constructed very likely’ 
his son as a memorial 
the deceased Sultan. : 


Of the 30 colleges w 
masjids built by Firoze Sh 
one was nedr the tomb 
Fatteh Khan, known 
the Kadam Sharif with 
adjacent masjid and. 
reservoir to perpetuate 
memory of Fatteh, the @ 
and heir-apparent of — 
Sultan, who died in 1 
A.D. £ 













« 
* 
is 










attached to it. 


* The meeting rooms attached to tombs are 
uncoinmon feature of the-sepulchral monuments. 
tomb of Shaik Sallah-uddin, aman of peity and 
ing of the time of Muhammad ‘Pughlak, built im 
A. D. near the village Khirki, posS¥jg-euch 
Khanabs. 


Lay 


D (C. Stephen's Archzeology of Delhi, p. 12 

* Futuhati Firoze Shahi, Elliot IIT., pp. 382-384, 

t Vide Thomas's “The chgonicles of the Pat 
Kings of Delhi.”—-p. 298; Journal Asiatique, 14 
p. 411; Syed Ahmad, p. 37 and its translation’ 
Garein de Tassy, p. 112. 

The inscription over the door-way of the in 
enclosure of the Kadam Sharit is as follows :-~ 

“The guide of those who have lost (their we 
Muhammad! 

The preacher of preachers Muhammad! ; 

- Glorious is the Madrasah, the pulpit and the hou 

In the midst of which is read the praise of Muha 
mad! i . 

For broken hearts, he isa (healing) balm! 

For the afflicted in thé heart, Mnhammad is 
comfort! ete, ete.—Carr Stephen’s Archeology 
Delhi, p. 147. 7 

‘The Kadam Sharif is about a mile and a half to 
southwof the Lahore Gate of modern Delhi. | 


THE PROMOTION OF LEARNING DURING MUHAMMADAN RULE 


Another college was at Firozabad and 
known as Firoze Shahi Madrassa. Its 
briliant description by Barni leaves no 
doubt in our mind that both in, literary re- 
tion and the beauty of its architecture 
finish, it far surpassed all the other 
n Madrassas of the time. Indeed, it is 
onder that Firoze Shah in his love for 
pw capital and his zeal for the cause of 
ng should gather up and use all the 
resources he could command as an 
ror, to found a college in which 
ng would be left to be desired either 
ernal splendour or in the internal 
gements for its inmates. . 


e Madrassas was a very commodious 
ng embellished with eyrie domes and 
tedinanextensive garden adorned with 
sand avenues and all that human art 












































icent.ink mirrored in its shiny and 
id breast the lofty and massive house of 
ly standing on its brink. What a charm- 


rr Stephen describes a college built by Firoze Shah 
side of the tank called Hauz Alai or Hauz Khas. 
e: “This magnificent tank covering ovér 70 
fland was bmlt by Sultan Alauddin Khilji in 


me and masonry wall. In the reign of Firoze 
lak (about 755 A. H., 1354 A. D.) it was filled 
d there wasno water in it. People carried of 
ation in it and had dug wells, of which they sold 
ater! Firoze cleared it out... The repairs 
done tothe tank wereso extensive that Timur 
ves the tank itself to Firoze Shah. ‘This is a 
roir, writes Timur, ‘which was constructed by 
n Firoze Shah and is faced all round with cement. 
side ofthat reservoir is more than a bow-shot 
and there are buildings round it... This tank is 
up by the rains in the rainy season andit supplies 
pople of the city with water throughout the year.’ 
LORD eent not seldom distorts Maifuzali 
calls the uz ‘‘adeep and wide well, one of 
ks of Firoze-Shah’’), 


he year 753 A. H. (1852 A. D.) Firoze Shah 
a college’ (Madrassa at the top of this tank,— 
hi Mobarak Shahi). Almost the entire length of 
thern side of the Hauz consists of old buildings. 
adrassa of Firoze-Shah is a range of low 
iry rooms and now partly in the occupation 
agers, who use them for the ordinary purposes 
sidence. The Mutwali of the Madrassa, Sayyad 
Bin Jamal died in 790 A. H. (1888 A.D.) and 
muried in the courtyard of the college’’—Car Step- 
Archeeology of Delhi, P. 83. (1876 

























Madrassa” described above. 


identity of the two colleges. 


ear 695 A. H, (1295 A. D.) and was enclosed by well as the extra prayers w 
said, the former being performed in gather- 
ings conducted-by the Sufis, who at other 
times remained engaged in counting beads 
and in praying for the -well-being of ‘the 
Sultan. The Hafizes (those who had learnt 
by heart the Koran) had to recite the whole 
Koran and pray for the Emperor and all 
the Musalmans. i 


It is difficult 
whether this college is the same as the ‘‘Firoze- 
The tank men- 
xy Stephen is not ina garden and the buildings 
de are of small height and have no lofty domes. 
common feature that strikes usis the adja- 
the tank to the college. This is however too 
ground upon which to base any conclusion 
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ing sight it was when the Madrassas hum- 
med with hundreds of busy students walk- 
ing its clean and smooth floors, or diverting 
themselves on the side of the tank or listen- 
ing in attentive masses to the learned lec- 
tures of the professors from their respective 
seats. 

Of the learned men to whom the respon-, 
sible task of educating the young alumni of 
the college was entrusted, we hear only of 
two. There was Moulana Jalaluddin Rou- 
mi, the renowned master of many subjects 
who used to lecture on Theology, explain 
to the students the Fiquah (jurisprudence) 
and the commentaries on the Koran and 
teach them the time-honoured traditions. 
The other professor was a great religious 
teacher and had hailed from Samarkand. 

Both the students and the professors had 
to reside in the college and so there were 


bined, with Nature could contributeto p. etr i 
ze the oe e * An -facilities that a constant communion 


among the students themselves as, well as 
between the tutors and ‘the taught could 
afford. The college was not, as'can already 
be anticipated, a place for exclusively secu- 
lar studies only but it also carefully looked 
after the spiritual. ‘well-being of the stu- 


dents.. There was a big Masjid attached 


there-to in which the five compulsory, as 


ere regularly 


There were separate apartments in the 


college for the reception and accommodation 


of the travellers who attracted by its repu- 
tation paid ita visit from distant countries. 

The college was also noted for bounty 
and charity to the poor and the needy, for 
in its masjid they received the help they 
wanted. 7 

There was a suitable prdvision for the 
bestowal of stipends and scholarships upor 
the successful students, and over and above 
these, every inmate of the Madrassa, be he 
a student, professor or traveller lodging 
there received a fixed daily allowance foi 
his maintenance. All these expenses were 
defrayed out of the state endowments as 
well as in this particular case, out ol 
the sums of money that were set apart by 
the state for being given in charity, tc 
contribute to the well-being of the emperor 
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Where is now this Madrassa, the glory 
' of its age, with which the colleges of Delhi, 
though famous, could never, according to 
Barni, stand in rivalry ? It is now buried 
along with its beauty and grandeur, its 
students and professors, its masjid and all, 
in the abyss of time.* 

We notice that all the colleges founded 
by Firoze Shah had masjids attached to 
them and were most probably of the type 
indicated by the Firoze Shahi Madrassa ; 
and religious training and pursuit of 
the Moslem faith were éssentials of the aca- 
. demic life of the residents of those colleges. 
Consequently, the residence and education 
of a Hindu youth in those Madrassas were 
quite out of the question. However, we 
find that the Hindus were being appointed 
to important government offices, as for 
instance, the two singularly efficient Hindu 
administrators, Khani-Jahan, father and 
son,t to whom Firoze Shah virtually aban- 
doned all authority; and the performance 
of the duties of those offices required a 
knowledge of the foreign languages such as 
Persian, Arabic, etc. Similarly, we find the 
Muhammadans attaining proficiency in the 
Indian languages as the following fact will 
show: the Raja.of Nagarkote submitted to 
Firoze Shah ina battle, but was restored 
to his. dominions. About this time, the 
people of the place told Firoze that the idol 
which the Hindus worshipped in the temple 
of Nagarkote was the image of Nowshaba, 
the wife of Alexander the Great, and that 
the Greek -conqueror had left the idol with 
. them. The name by which the idol was 
known at the time of thecontest was Jwala- 
mukhi. In this temple wasa fine library 
of Hindu books consisting of 1,800 volumes, 
Firoze ordered that some learned Hindus 
be sent there for translating a few books. 
_A celebrated poet of the period named 


translate one of these books from verse into 

Persian prose, and when it was finished, the 

Sultan gave it the title of Dulayil Firoze 
Shahi £4 — 


* For Firoze-Shahi Masjid, vide Barne’s Tarikhi 
Firoze Shahi (Bibliothica Indica) p.p. 562-566. 

t Thomas’s Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of 
Delhi, p. 296. 

¥ Tarikhi Ferishta, Elliot VI. p. 227. 





has. 
Eizuddin, Khalid Khany was ordered etg” 
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So, both the Hindus and the Muham 
madans were gradually learning language: 
—the former, ofthe ruling race and the latter 
of the subject people. It is not howgye 
known whether the colleges of the Hi 
or the Muhammadans made any prov 
for the teaching of the alien languag 
whether they had to learn them in priv 

In the reign of Firoze,* there flour 
many learned men, philosophers and jv 
some of whom were :— 


= Moulana Alim Andapathi, the auth 
a lengthy and copious work on lay 
religion; 
Moulana Khwajagi, the precept 
Kazi Shahabuddin Daulatabadi; 
Moulana Ahmad Thaneswari and 
Abdul Muktadir Shanthi, the latter of w 
besides possessing vast knowledge c 
compose_excellent poetry, his Arabic ve 
surpassing his Persian. | 
Ainul-Mulk was the arther.g] 
popular work named Ainul-Mulki.+ 
A striking provision made by Su] 
Firoze is another proof of the large hea 
the monarch. No age is without a few 
cated and learned men who feel pain 
their eternal want of pence by being oj 
employ or otherwise. Some of them w 
not out of shame make their necess 
known, and so the Sultan gave this ot 
to his Kotwal and to the district ofh 
under him that they would bring before 
emperor, after making enquiries.about t 
if necessary, such of them as were in ws 
and these: men of letters were providec 
in the Government establishments.t 
The tomb 6fthis distinguished mone 
was bunt a Syed" Ahmed K 
in the’year 792 A.H. (13894. D.) byl 
učdin Tughlak Shah in the Wee of 
At the side of its north reces 
narrow pointed arch which led in 
Madrassa. Adjoining this long rang 
buildings, to the north, are the’ remai 
the college of .Firoze Shah on the sout 
side of the Hauz Khas or Hauz Alai, des 
ed by C. Stephen. 
























* Abdul Hakk Hakki Dehlawi, Elhot VI. p. 48 
+ Afifs Tarikhi Firoze-Shahi, Elliot III., P- ip 
£ Ibid, Elliot IIL, p. 355. Ps 
































The Personality of the Poet. 


‘been obliged to tax your patience by 
rribing in brief outline the chief fea- 
ms of the Bengal Renaisance, for 
fwise the appearance of such a poet 
musician as Rabindranath would have 
ir about it.of unreality. Itis true, as 
shall now go on to see, that both his 
ality and his art have qualities which 
pelong to the highest order of genius; 
Rabindranath is no isolated and in- 
cate phenomenon of nature, standing 
from his own age and country asa 
of accident in buman history. No 
with a universal message was. ever 
‘and Rabindranath is not an excep- 
to, the rule. Rather,to use an appo- 
metaphor, he has come forward on the 
of a great wave, with the surging tide 
is own nation’s life behind him. Others 
are still today the masters of Bengali 
ature, were borne on by the same tide,— 
æl, Toru; Hem Chandra, 


ed the topmost wayve-of all’ He is 
ational poet of Bengal in the sense 
ha FES peA] 
d ifthe days of Queen Elizabeth. 
t is a remarkable one in the present 
. Indeed, of all the poets living in 
ld today, there is none, as far as 
le to judge, who holds the same 
the affection of his own people, and 
which gives a freshness, a spon- 
, a width of humanity, to his work, 
ts altogether refreshing in our some- 
Artificial age. | 
ink I shail bring before you most 
E the second part of my subject, the 
Bonality of the poet, if I describe as 
eee ply and as clearly as I can -one unfor- 
Ea ble day in London when my friend told 
his own life-story, marking out for my 
mefit the chief points in his own literary 
























Bankim, 
in Chandra,—but. Rabindranath -has > 


“was the national poet of. 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


(A LECTURE DELIVERED IN SIMLA) 
: By THE Rev. C. F. ANDREWS 


Part II 


career. There is much of course that mus 
remain untold, for it was too sacred ani 
intimate for publication, but that which 
am able to. tell you without reserve wil 
I trust, disclose the poet and reveal hi 
message. He was good enough to allov 
me to take full notes at the time and i 
many casesI shall quote to you his ow 
very words. n 

You must picture, therefore, (and mos 
of my, present audience know the spot well! 
a house just outside the entrance to Sout] 
Kensington underground station. The tim 
of the incident was a morning in October 
and a dark and thick London fog filled th 
air during the first part of Rabindranath’ 
narrative. But strangely enough, and ver; 
beautifully, just as he came to the end o 
his life-story and spoke of Deathand Immor 
tality, the fog rolled away and the warn 
sunshine bathed the-air. The glory of.th 
radiant, sunlit mists could be seen from th 
upper-window/where we were sitting, ani 
the gloomy Loñdon streets were envelope 
á short space in all the glory of a poet’ 
ream. 

He told me first about his father,—th 
great Maharshi,—how all the househok 
became still and hushed when he was pre 
sent in the house, anxious not to distur! 
his spiritual meditations. He spoke to m 
also, with great tenderness, about hi 
mother,—how she died when he was quit 
young ; and as he saw her face for the las 
time, calm and beautiful in death, it awak 
ened in him no childish terror nor even | 
childish wonder; all seemed so peaceft 
and even natural. It was only later, as h 

rew older, that he learnt Death’s meaning 
” The accoutit he gave me of his own Hi 
in'early childhood was as follows :— 

“T was very lonely — that was the chief feature | 
my childhood — I was very lonely. I saw my fath 
seidom: he was away a great deal, but his presen 
pervaded the whole house and was one ofthe deepe: 
influences on my life. I was kept in charge of the se 
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vants after my mother died, and I used to sit, day 


_after day, in front of the window, and picture to my- 


self what was going on in the outer world. From the 
very first time [can remember I was passionately fond 
of Nature. Oh! it used to make me mad with joy 
when I saw the clouds come wp.in the sky one by 
one. I felt, even in those very childish days, that I was 
surrounded with a friend, a companionship, very 
intense and very intimate, though I did not know how 
to nameit. Jhad such an exceeding love for Nature, 
Iean not tell how to describe it to you; but Nature 
was a kind of loving companion always with me, and 
always revealing to me some fresh beauty.” 


This was how he pictured his childhood 
to me on that foggy day in London, and 
a passage in his Jivan-smriti nakes the pic- 


% ture still more vivid. 


| 


“In the morning of Autumn,” he writes, “I would run 
into the garden the moment I got up from sleep. A 
, scent ofleaves and grass, wet with dew, scemed to 
embrace me, and the dawn, all tender and fresh with 
the new awakened rays of the sun, held out its face to 
me to greet me beneath the trembling vesture of palm- 
leaves. Nature shut her hands and laughingly asked 
every day ‘what have I got inside?’ and nothing seemed 
impossible,” 

I must break off for a moment toread you 
one of his later songs addressed to light. I 
recall to mind as I begin to read it to you 
how in the sunless days of last summer in 
England he seemed to lose his own bright- 
ness and vivacity, and to long intensely for 
the sunlight of ‘Golden Bengal’. Here is the 
poem itself :— | 

Light, my light, the world-filling light, the eye-kiss- 
ing light, heart-sweetening light! ~~ á 

Ah, the light dances, my dàårling, at the centre of my 
life: the light strikes, my darlmy, the chords of my 
love ; the sky opens, the wind runs wild, laughter 
passes over the earth. F 

The butterflies spread their sails on the sea oftight. 
Lilies and jasmines surge up on the crest of the wav 
of light. 

The light is shattered into gold on every cloud, my 
darling, -and it scatters gems in profusion. 

Mirth spreads frem leaf to leaf, my darling, and 
gladness without measure. The heaven’s river has 
drowned its banks and the flood of joy is abroad.” 

_ Rabindranath went on to tell me that 
his first literary awakening came from rea- 
ding the old Bengali poets, Chandidas and 
Vidyapati. These had recently been selected 
and published by Sarada Charan Mittra 
and Akshay Chandra Sircar, and, to his 
great joy, hefound acopy, when he was 
twelve or thirteen, and revelled in their 
beauty. He went still further, and, with 
the precocity of youth, imitated their style 


_ and published some poems under the name 


of Bhanu Sinha. Literary Bengal wondered 
«for a time who this Bhanu Sinha could be. 
He laughed as he told me of this exploit of 
his boyhood, and went on to say that 
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these and many other juvenile, poems wert 
merely conventional and imitative: they 
were exercises in the technical skill of verse 
making; that was all their value. — 
he wrote, however, the poems 
lished later under the name of ‘Sani 
Sangit’ (Evening Songs) hebroke a 
from the archaic and conventi 
style and became purely romanti 
first he was derided by the older ge 
tion for his bad metres and lack of clag 
form ; but the younger generation was 
him. He chose.no English model, bu 
early Vaishnava literature was the s 
of his deepest inspiration. This ever 
wards remained intimately endear 
him : its influence is marked in the Gi 
translations, which- are now becol 
familiar to English readers. 
His school life, he told me, was a fail 
and he learnt most of his knowledge thro 
association with the older .membe 
the Tagore family and by his own 
interest in all that had to do with p 
and art. He was also passionately fo 
music and acting. But the whole of 
period of boyhood and youth was extre 
subjective and this mood is represente 
all his earliest works. 
The time of his real birth as a poe 
dates from a morning in Free School Sti 
Caleutta, when with dramatic sudden 
the veil-seemed to be removed from his 
and saw the inner soul of reality. Here I 
quote his own very words, for the phen 
‘non was one of the most remarkabl 
literary history. He told me the, story 
ae EN 
It was morning I Was.watching the; sunri 
Free School Street. A veil was suddenly Yrawn 
everything I saw became jasini A 
was one perfect music, one marvellous Thyt 
houses in the street, the men moving, the childi 
ing, all seemed parts of one luminous whole,— 
sibly glorious. The vision went on for seven 
days. Every one, even those who bored me, 
lose their outer barrier of personality ; and I 
of gladness, full of love, for every person ¢ 
tiniest thing. Then I went to the Himal 
looked for it there, and I lost it...... That morni 
School Street was one of the first things which 
the inner vision, and I have tried to explain | 
poems. I have felt, ever since, that this was m! 
life: to expressythe fullness of life, in its be 
perfection.— if only the veil were withdrawn.” 
I copied :this” account down was 
word, as the poet told it on that fi 
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London morning; and I can remem 
distinctly even now the quiet laugh he g 
as he said, “And I lost it” and also the g 
phasis he laid upon the words “‘fullnesg 














. life,’ In Rabindranath’s own prose work 
Jivari-smriti the same incident is also recor- 
ed. } You will like to compare this passage 
i the word-picture he gave me in Lon- 
or. They corroborate and explain one 
another, 


“Where the Sadar Street ends trees im the 
garden of Free School Street are visible. One mor- 
ning I was standing in the verandah, looking at them. 
The sun was slowly rising above the screen of their 
leaves; and as I was watching it, suddenly, in a 
moment, a veil seemed to be lifted from my eyes. I found 
the world. wrapt in an inexpressible glory with its 

raves of jð nd beauty bursting and breaking on all 
sides. The thitts shroud of sorrow that lay on my heart 
in many folds was*pierced through and through by the 
— light of the world “which was everywhere radiant. 

That very day the peem known as “The fountain 
~ awakened from its dreamt) flowed on like a fountain 
pret. When it was finishèd still the curtain did not fall gon 
” “that strange vision of beauty, and joy. There was 
nothing and no one whom I did not love at that 
_moment.,,...1 stood on the veranda. and watched the 
coolies as they tramped down the road. Their move- 
ments, their, forms, their countenances, seemed to be 
gangely wonderful to me, as if they were all moving 
ike waves in the great ocean of the world, When one 
young man placed his hand upon the shoulder of 
another and passed laughingly by, it was a remarkable 
event to me......I seefmed to witness, in the wholeness. 
of my vision, the movements of the body of all huma- 
nity, and to feel the beat of the music and the rhythm 
ofa mystic dance. 


“For some time I was in this ecstatic mood. My 
brothers had made up their minds to go to Darjeeling 
and I accompanied them. thought I might have a fuller 
‘mision of what I had witnessed in the crowded parts of 
i adar. Street, ifonee I reached the heights of the 
alayas. a7 Si | 
ut when I reached, the Himalayas the vision all 
rted. That was my mistake. I thought I could 
at truth from the òttsidë. But however lofty and 
,Osing the Himalayas might be, they could not put 
thing real into my hands. But God, the Great 
er Himself, can open the whole Universe to our 
e in the narrow space of asinglé lane.’* 
Thevolume’ of 4yrics, “Prabhat Sangit,” 

“ue Songs ) was the direct. outcome 
his time of vision and illumination. It 
ains the poem ‘The fountain awakened 

its dream’ referred ‘to above. There 
. these poems a romantic longing to 
e in touch with, to know intimately, the 
ning of the world and human life. The 
`t feels the stirrings of love within himself, 
strives to get freed, as it were, from the 
ndage of his own narrow individuality, 
d to merge himsélf in the larger life of 
ture and humanity. But as yet he has not 
e deep-laid basis of practical experience on 
ich to build. Prabhat Sangit contains 
me of Rabindranath’s purest lyrics: they 
2, however, like-the lyrics of Shelley, mainly 
the realm of the imagination, and. not so 
sely related to common human ex- 
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perience as those of his later powers. 
poetic natures which have had ever 
glimpse of what Rabindranath saw 1 
morning and have themselves witne 
even for a fleeting moment, | 


The earth and every common sight 
Apparelled in celestial light, — ` 
The glory and the freshness of a dreaiñ, 
these songs of sunrise will have a rap 
and anintimacy which no other form 
his poetry can equal. But this gift of pc 
vision (like the kindred gifts of a highly sı 
tive ear for music, or an artist’s appre 
tion of colour and form) is not grantec 
every one; and if Rabindranath 
remained absorbed and entranced in 
palace of imaginative splendour he ec 
never have become the national poet 
Bengal. i 
But outer circumstances, as well a: 
own inner spirit, prevented the yc 
writer from remaining too long: in 
enchanted garden of the-soul. As he v 
on with his story that morning, he ma: 
the next stage of his own literary ca 
~~from the date of his wedded life (w 
began when he was twenty-three) 
from the “change which came to him v 
his father, Maharshi, insisted (much agz 
his own inclination) that the should 
down to Shilaida, on the banks of 
Ganges, and supervise there the 1 
family zemindari. This work brought 
. into closest touch with the ‘Village 
of Bengal, and he had to deal each 
with the-pra¢tical affairs of men; to ut 
stand and appreciate the elemental pas: 
of mankind, stripped of, all conven 
and artificiality; to study with a h 
brimming over with tenderness and love 
homelife of his own Bengali people. 
his own great good fortune, also asat 
his joy in communing with nature fc 
at the same time its fullest and freest ex] 
sion. During pausesin his active, busi 
life, he would live all alone on the sand- 
. of the Ganges moving up’ and down 1 
village to village in his boat. i 
“Sometimes,” he told me, “I would 
many months without speaking, till 
own voice grew thin and weak thre 
lack of use. I used to write from my ] 
the stories of the village life, which I 
witnessed inthe course of my work, 
putinto written words the incidents 
conversations which I had heard. 
was my ‘short story’ ‘period; and s 
think these stories better than the poer 
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Rabindranath was anxious, while I was 
staying with him in England, that I should 


help him in selecting from among these’ 


short stories stich as would repay transla- 
tion into English. He was eager that those 
who could not understand Bengali should 
be able to appreciate the soul of goodness 
that was to be found among his own Ben- 
gali people. He often returned to this sub- 
ject, and it was only the shortness of the 
time that I was with him, which prevented 
it from being accomplished. 

It was during this period in Shilaida, he 
told me, that an intense and burning love 
for Bengal, his mother-land , seemed to 
take possession of his soul. The national 
movement had not yet come into actual 
‘outward shape and form; but the forces 
which were to break forth later were al- 
ready acting powerfully in the hearts of 
leading Bengali thinkers, and Rabindra- 
nath’s soul caught the flame of patriotism, 
not in Calcutta itself, but among the villa- 


gers of Bengal.. His unshaken faith in the _ 


destiny of his own country, its glorious 


past and its still more glorious future, | 
received its strongest confirmation from . 


what he saw in the country life of his own 
people. He wasfiot unaware for a moment 
“ of the dangers which threatened that life 


through its contact with the new social . 


forces from the west. Indeed this forms the 
theme of many of his short stories. But he 
believed, with all his heart, from what he 
had witnessed with his own eyes, that the 
stock from ‘which the new national life was 
to spring forth was sound at. the core. He 
spoke to me, that morning, with the great- 
est possible wafmth and affection of the 
Bengali villagers, and of .the many lessons 
he owed to them of patience, simplicity and 
human kindliness and sympathy. Time 
will not allow me to enter more fully into 
this part of his narrative, but it was clear- 
ly nearest his own heart. 
I will give at this point Rabindranath’s 

_ own ideal for his nation :— o 
“Where the mind is without fear and the head is 
held high : 

Where knowledge is free: i 5 
° Where the world has not been broken up into frag- 
ments by narrow domestic walls : 

Where words come out of the depth of truth : 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards 
perfection : | 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its 
way into the dreary desert sand of dead habit : 
7 Where the mind is led forward by Thee into ever- 
widening thought and action :— | 

Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my 
country awake,” 


“anticipate some vast sorrow and char 
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_ And side by side with this I would give 
his own prayer for strength :— ` 
“This is my prayer to thee, my Lord—strike, strike 
at the root of penury in my heart. 
Give me the strength lightly to bear my joys 
sorrows. 
Give me the strength to make my love fruitful in 
service. 
Give me the strength never to disown the poor or 
bend my knees before insolent might. 
Give me the strength to raise my mind high above 
daily trifles. 7 
And give me the strength to surrender my strength 
to thy will with love.” 


As an instance of his dramatic power Of. 
seizing a common-place incident in his own 
country and giving it the saving touch of 
humanity I select the following — 

“The workman is busy with his wife digging clay to 
tnake bricks for the kiln. “Their little daughter go 
to the landing place by the river. There she has end- 
less scouring and scrubbing of pots and pans. 

_ Her baby brother, with bald head and brown naked 
limbs, sits patiently on the high bank at her bidding. 
She goes back;-~when her work is done, to,her home 
with the full pitcher poised on her head, the shimi ft 
brass water-vessel in her left hand, and with her right 
she holds the child,...she the tiny ‘mother,’ grave with 
the weight of all her household cares.” 

Rabindranath dated the next great land- 
mark in his own literary career from the 
time when he was nearly forty. He left the 
work of the estate in the country, and there 
seemed to come to him, so he told me, the 
strongest and deepest impression that ther 
was about. to arrive in his life a Va 
Shesha, a close of tbe year. He seemed 















far for thee ! : 

Misery knocks at thy door and her message is t 
thy lord is wakeful and he calls thee to the love-tr 
through the darkness of the night. 

The sky is overcast with clouds and the rain ig ce 
less. I know not what this is that stirs in me- 
know not its meaning. 

A moment’s flash of lightning drags down a dee; 
gloom on my sight, and my heart gropes for the p: 
to where the music of the night calls me. | 

Light, oh where is the light? Kindle it with 
burning fire of desire ! It thunders and the wind rus 
screaming through the void. The nightis bläck a 


" Kindle the lamp of love with thy life.” 
Slowly there came to Rabindranath, so he 
x stried to explain to me, the clear and unmis- 
t@kable call to give up his life somehow 
(he knew not how) more wholly for his 
- country. He went to Calcutta, and pre- 
pared to-start a school. His own school 
life, as I have said, had been an unhappy 
one,—too wooden and conventional. He 
longed to work out a new educational 
model which should bring the young into 
closer touch with nature and also inspire 
~~ them with nobler ideals of their own coun- 
try and their own country’s past traditions. 
This he actually accomplished later at 
Shantiniketan, Bolpur, about which I hope 
, o speak before the conclusion of my lecture. 
Y Æx But on his arrival in Calcutta to take up 
‘the work he was handicapped for want of 
funds. ‘‘I sold my books,” he said to me 
pathetiealiy.“I sold all my books, my copy- 
sa bis/ everything I had, m order to carry 
he school. I eannot possibly tell you 
ta struggle it was, and what difficul- 
f I had to go through. At first the object 
view was purely patriotic, but later on 
xrew more spiritual. Then in the very 
dst of all these outer difficulties and 
als, there came the greatest change of 
m, the true Varsha Sesha, the change in 
own inner lfe.” 
He went on to tell me of that change, 

































e died, and almost immediately after 
daughter showed signs of consumption. 
left the school in the care of Mohit 
andra Sen and went away with his 
ghter to nurse her and tend her, but 
ler six months-of “mingled hope and 
guish she passed away from his arms and 
is hé&rt still more desolate.. Then 
e the third overwhelmiug wave of 
mrow. His youngest son, to whore he 
| learnt to be father and mother in one, 
s taken suddenly ill with cholera and 
mi in his presence,—the child of his love. 

cannot speak, in a public lecture such 
Athis, of all that Rabindranath told me 
ut that time of suffering and death. 
referred to it, in speaking to me that 
ning, with the wonderful unreserve and 
lom of truest friendship, and what he 
2 has lefta mark on my own life that 
thing can efface. As I have told you, 
mile he was still speaking, the darkness 
the London mists rolled away and 
wart them as they passed into space 


black stone. Let not the hours pass by in the dark. | 


bw, when he was forty years old, his. 
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there appeared the sunlit vision ‘of 
eternal glory. This outward scene x 
but a faint symbol of theystory that x 
being told me so simply, so “quietly, in t 
upper room. He .spoke of the days : 
hours wherein death itself became alo 
companion, an infinite illumination- 
longer the king of terrors, but altoget 
transformed into a loved and cheris 
friend. “You know,” he said to me (: 
these words I can repeat), ‘‘this death we 
great blessing to me. I had through it 
day after day, such a sense of fulfilment 
completion, as if nothing were lost. I 
that if even an atom in the universe seet 
lost, it could not belost. It was not n 
resignation that came to me, but the se 
of a fuller life. I knew now at last w 
Death was. It was perfection,—notl 
lost, nothing lost.” 
Through what long-drawn agony t 
peace and joy came out at last triumph 
the lines in his face told me as he sp 
these words, as well as the radiance t 
filled it. We can enter into his sori 
through the veil of poetry (for he 
opened his heart to us ) in that most sin 


of his lyrics which rises to the height 


a solemn and. majestic faith. It runs 


follows :— 


“In desperate hope I go and search for her in all 
corners of my room ; I find her not. | 

My house is small and what has once gone fre 
can never be regained. a 

But infinite is thy mansion, my Lord, and see 
her I have come to thy door, : 

I stand under the golden canopy of thine evening 
and I lift my eager eyes to thy face. 

I have come to the brink of eternity from wv 
nothing can vanish—no hope, no happiness, no v 
of a face seen through tears.” - oo 

Wemay learn also how the goal of infi 
illumination was at length attained f 
the companion lyric which follows :— 

“On the day when death will knock at my 
what wilt. thou offer to him ? 

Oh, I will set before my guest the full vessel o 
life—I will never let him go with empty hands. ~ 

All the sweet vintage of all my autumn days 
summer nights, all the earnings’and gleanings of 
busy life will I place before him at the close of my ı 
when death will knock at my door,” 

It was during this period of Vaz 
Sesha that Gitanjali was written. 
English translation now published cont: 
also some poems from other works, Naivec 
Shishu and Kheya. They all mark 
great transition, during which the pc 
national and social longings, so deep 
ardent in themselves, “became more. 
more spiritual and merged in the unive 
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just as in the earlier period his passion for 
„beauty and his almost physical companion- 
ship with nature had become more intimate- 
ly spiritual af life advanced. It is this 
realization of the spiritual in and through 
the material, —the material becoming 
luminous and transparent through life’s 
inner experiencc,—that appears to me the 
glory and the wonder of Rabindranath. 
He has attempted (to repeat his own 
words to me that morning ) to “express the 
fullness of life in its beauty as perfection—if 
only the veil were withdrawn.’ And. the 
glory and the wonder is this, that he has 
withdrawn the veil so far. 

* Rabindranath has now fared forth asa 
voyager, a pilgrim. This isthe last phase 
ofall. It was his own health which first 
compelled him to set out to the West. There 
was also the natural longing to be with 
the only son that now remains to him 
- among his children during his University 
‘eareer. But here again, as in the former 
period mentioned, the outward circum- 
stance has brought with ita new poetic and 
spiritual experience. “As I crossed the 
Atlantic,” he wrote to me only a week ago 
“and spent on board ship the first of Vaishakh, 
the beginning of the new year, I realized that 
va new stage in my life had come, the stage 
of a voyager. To the open road! To the 
emancipation of self! To the realization 
in love!”’ 

‘In another letter which he wrote earlier 
to me, dealing with the union of the con- 
flicting races of the world, the ‘making of 
man,’ he uses these words : ‘This isthe one 
problem set before this present age, and 
we must be prepared to go through the 
martyrdom of sufferings and humiliations 
till the victory of God in man is achieved.” 

~ Such are some of Rabindranath’s inner 
thoughts and longings at the present time. 
During this ‘voyaging’ period he’ has been 
dwelling more and more upon the universal 
aspects of humanity. Feis facing the larger 
international problems of mankind. He is 

‘attempting also to comprehend the harmony 
of his own life’s work and to read its inner 
‘meaning: to account for those wonderful 
currents of emotion which have welled up 
from the pure fountain of song. Whether 
his true and original poetic spirit can be 
kept free, and breathe freely, in this new 
= philosophic atmosphere, remains yet to be 
seen. It may be that the dramatic instinct, 
which has again and again come to his aid 
| in the past, will return; and in that case, 
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we may find that the unity of life, which he 
is now seeking to express, will be worked 
out in aadrama ofaction rather than uttered 
in a lyrical outburst of song. : 7 


When Rabindranath first came to Ene 
land he placed before his English friends 
some translations of his poems. He did this 
with the greatest modesty and diffidence, 
and without realizing the supreme value of 
his own achievement. ‘I-found,’’ he said, 
“that I had to strip my Bengal: verses 


of all their gaudy ornaments and 
clothe them in the simplest dress.” 
That ‘simplest dress’ has now been 


seen to represent the most beautiful and 
rhythmical English prose,—a new form of 
English composition which has actuall 

enlarged the bounds of our own literature. 
The triumph has been won, a triumph never 


‘before, I believe, achieved in literary his- 


tory, ofa poet transcribing his own imagi- 
native thoughtsinto a wholly new medium, 
and giving his own spiritual messag 
perfect poetic form to two peoples sp 
ing two different tongues. 


Of the effect of the little book ‘Gitanjé 
onthe mind ofthe thinking West it wot 
be dificult to speak in strong enough tern 
It has been already confidently declared 
men of the highest literary reputation th 
its publicationis likely to introduce an epo 
in thought and style comparable with 
Italian influence of the sixteenth century 
an, epoch in which the English’ mind 
find afresh creative impulse from abroz 
However thismay be,—and the future alo 
can show the value of the prediction,—t 
translations pee et have alrea 
afforded a common méeting-ground of ¢ 
preciation between East and Wes h 
in modern times has not been realize 



















and trade and party politics, are so seem} 
ly strong and outwardly powerful, it 1 
deed no small blessing to mankind, if ev 
single voice can be heard above their 
cordant tumult, speaking a message w 
East and West alike acknowledge to be 

and great. The sovereignty of the px 
which I mentioned in the beginning of 
lecture, is no shadowy thing. Itis alreal 
heralding the downfall of ancient tyrann 
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KABINUNANA TIL LAGUNE 


Ce ; à 
SNe-asewery ata oma sa Nats 
DAA SnkR stead Ay, Arar ave A | 
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SOME WORLD-POETS. 


Photograph by Hop Sing & Co. on Rabindranath Tagore’s 50th Birthday anniversary. 
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and the coming in of new world forces 
which make-for-peaee:---- - -=== 
If it is felt by Rabindranath’s own fellow- 
countrymen in -Bengal that the price of 
this gain which has come to the West 
through their own poet’s absenceis too high 
to pay, then I would urge, with all candour, 
that this is taking a too short-sighted view. 
Nations as well as individuals need to 


me say A e e 


leave the narrow groove of self and merge - 
Of them, it 1s ` 


themselves in the Universal. 
true, 'as of individuals, that to lose self is to 
find it. The deeply laden barque of Bengali 
literature must not hug too closely its own 
inland waters. It must put forth gallantly 
in this auspicious morning prime to cross 
the perilous seas with a rich argosy of song. 


* 
its spreading sails white-gleaming in the sun 
Its freight of human hearts, how beautiful! 


It may be that it will ‘‘touch the Happy 
“Isles’’—the famed Hesperides of the West,— 
and unladen there its precious treasures, 
receiving in return fruit all golden for the 
homeward voyage. If this come to pass, 
Bengal will be none the poorer, but all the 
richer, for having given of its own bounty 
to far-off lands. 
_ I had intended to speak in detail: of 
Rabindranath’s great and noble concep- 
tions of the spirit of God. im mati; to deal 
specially with his jzading idea of the Jivan- 
Devata.,thaksingularly rich and original in- 
`- terpretation of the atma and paramatma 
of the Vedanta. I had also intended to 
speak of my visit to his wonderful school at 
Shantiniketan, Bolpur, where music and 
song have been made, asin Plato’s ‘Republic,’ 
the very warp and woof of the texture of 
education. But time will not allow me to 
linger in these tempting meadows of 
thought. I would only add one word in 
conclusion. 
Many have found -inthe newly transla- 
ted poems of Gitanjali resemblances extra- 
ordinarily akin to Christian teaching and 
have hastily assumed that Rabindranath 
has borrowed these wholly and directly 
from the Christianity of the West. The 
more, however, I have considered the 
matter, the more I have felt certain that 
the main source of these Spiritual concep- 
tions of the poet has been the great store- 
. house of thought contained in the ancient 
Indian classics and in the Vaishnava litera- 
ture of medieval Bengal. Even sucha poem 
as that beginning ‘Here is thy footstool and 
there rest thy feet where live the poorest, 


concen:is, the source indéeu tf his. a 
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and lowliest, and lost’, which isso wholly 


. ~Christian-in spirit, may-be--found; synbolt- 


cally expressed, in a hundred passages in 

the early Vaishnava hymns. And agaia 
the thought, so alien to popular Hindurs® 

of today, ‘Deliverance is not for me in re- 

nunciation’, combined with the conception of 
‘the fullness of life’ as the true pathway to 

salvation, is not foreign to that ancient 

Hindu thought which could picture Janaka, 

the Rajarshi. It was also worked out fully 

before the poet’s own eyes in the life of his 

father, Maharshi, who was at one and the 

same time a grihastha and a sannyasin. 

- Not for one moment do I wish to imply 
that the Christian spirit has not been pro- 
foundly appreciated by the Bengali poet, or 
that it has not profoundly influenced hise 
work. The atmosphere of modern Bengal 
has been deeply permeated with Christian 
ideals and the sensitive nater a great 
and noble poet could not live in that dtm 
phere without feeling their power. In 
Rabindranath’s writings I have found 
appreciation of thé Christian spirit in 
purest form, and this has been, if I may mz 
a personal confession, the deepest joy of | 
friendship and fellowship with him. But, 
have said, the main source of his religi 


















ciation of Christianity itself,—I find, nd 
the vague and diffused mental atmosph 
of modern Calcutta, but in his own d 
study of the Upanishads, in the, Buddk 
ideal, in the Vaishnava hymns, and in 
sayings of Kabir. These all, as Ihave reas 
to know, have intimately affected his sp 
at different periods of his career. Perh 
the two influences that have left t 
deepest marks on Gitanjali itself have b 
the Upanishads and the Vaishnava writin 

May it not come to pass that, in the 
higher ranges of ancient Hindu thought 
on the one hand, and in’ the higher ranges 
of primitive Christianity on the other, there 
will be found a great mountain chain,’ 
which, when fully explored; will unite the, 
East and West together, and offer at lengt 
an unbroken highway for the great’ or 
ward march whereby humanity shall reag 
those shining tablelands, | 

To which our God Himself is Moon and Sun. | ` 


At the conclusion of the lecture \ H. 
E. the Viceroy stated that the sovére- 
ignty of Rabindranath Tagore, ; of. 
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THE FACTORY, THE WORKSHOP AND THE COTTAGE INDUSTRY 


- which the lecturer had spoken, had 

already passed far. beyond the bounds 
f Bengal and had reached to Western 
well as Eastern shores. He might 
be named, without fear of any rival 
claim, as the Poet-laureate of Asia. 
From reading Rabindranath’s tran- 
slations and from hearing the touching 
story of his life, the note left most 
deeply impressed upon his own mind 
was thelarge humanity of the Bengali 
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HERE is alsò a rich field for the 


_ workshop, 
By the side 


the present day continues to be immense. 
_ 270,000 work-people are found employed in 


et, 


T 
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poet. His affections, his interest: 
his emotions, were as `large a 
humanity itself. He rejoiced, alon 
with those present, to honour 

poet whose sympathies were so dee 
and wide, and whose poetry was si 
true to nature and profound in spirit. 


( Note. A few passages in the lecture had to | 

omitted when reading, asit was found too long: ti 

lecture is here given, in full, exactly asit was written 
C. FE A.) 


‘HE RELATIVE CLAIMS OF THE FACTORY, THE WORKSHOP 
AND THE COTTAGE INDUSTRY IN THE ECONOMIC 
| LIFE OF INDIA 


By PROFESSOR RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE, M.A. 
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small factories havingless than 50 and ever 
20 workers each, The result being that th 


‘very big industries (the factories employing 


more than 1,000 work-people per factory 
and the very small ones (having less that 
10 workers each) employ nearly the sam: 
number of operatives. Thus the smal 
industries are as much a distinctive featur: 
of British Industry as its’ few immens 
factories and iron-works. i 

In the continent of Europe the smal 
industries are met within a much greate 
variety than in England. In’ France, it has 
been estimated that while one-half o 


the population live upon agriculture anc 


one-third upon industry, this thirc 
part is equally distributed between the 
great industry and the small one more 
than 99 per cent. of all the industria 
establishments in France—that is, 571,94¢ 
out of 575,529,—have less than 100 work. 
men each. They give occupation tc 
20,00,000 persons and represent an- army 
of 5,71,978 employers. More than that. 
The immense majority of that number 
(5,68,075 employers) belong to the cate. 
gory of those who employ less than 50 
workmen each. Of these latter, 5,20,000 
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employers and artisans work for them- 
selves or with the aid of a member of 
the family. In Germany out of the 143 
millions people who live onindustry, full 5:4 
million belong to the smallindustry. Prof. 
W. Sombart speaking of the small industries 
in Germany says :— 

“Tt results from the census of 1907 that the losses 
in the small industries are almost exclusively limited 
to those home-industries which are usually described as 
the old ones; while the increases belong to the home- 
industries of modern origin,” 

The statistical data confirm that— 

“at the present time a sort of rejuvenation is going 
on in the home-industries; instead of those of them 
which are dying out, new ones, almost equal in 
numbers, are growing up.” 

Home industries are also widely spread 
in Italy, Belgium, Austria and Switzerland. 
In Switzerland an official census of the 
industries, made in 1905, gave the figure of 
92,162 persons employed in the domestic 
ifdustries in 70,873 establishments in the 
following branches,—textiles, watches and 
jewellery, straw-plaiting, clothing and 
dress, wood-carving, tobacco. They thus 
represent more than one-fourth (28°5 per 
cent) of the 3,17,027 operatives employed 
in Switzerland in these same branches, and 
15:7 per cent of all the industrial opera- 
‘tives, who numbered 585,574 in--1905, 
Lbs i _Enmiand-as in the continent, the 
small industries are an important factor in 
the industrial life of the country. 


Indeed the small industry is everywhere 
extending side by side with the great 
industry and the reason is not far to seek. 
It is an economic necessity. 


The small industry has always certain 
monopoly advantages on account of which 
it has lived and will continue to thrive 
side by side with production on a large 


scale. Asit has been well said :— 


“A study of the evolution of industry will reveal 
the fact not sufficiently recognised that pari passu with 
the development of scientific industries on a large 
scale, there is always a corresponding development of 
subsidiary as well as independent smaller industries, 
` including handicrafts, art-industries and -home-indus- 
tries. In fact, it is a fallacy to suppose that natural 
selection in industrial evolution is only a process óf 
larger organisations surviving and weeding out the 
smaller : in the struggle for existence in the industrial 
world, ‘fitness’ does not depend on size alone but is 
determined to a large extent by adaptability to en- 
vironment and by the conjuncture of circumstances 
which the organisation has to utilise. In this way 
-there is’ always a place for small industries in the 
course of industrial development, a place which can 
never be abolished but will always continue to exist 
simply because it cannot be filled by large industries”, 
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It has always to be borne in mind that 
a factory industry presupposes certain 
economic conditions which are by no 
means universally realised. The demang 
for the goods must have to be not om 
wide and large, but steady and continuous 
as well, otherwise the organisation of 
business will be found unprofitable. Even 
the big industry has to pass through the 
small workshop stage before the demand 
is great enough to make the factory organi- 
sation profitable. Thus, when new industries 
are created they usually make their start 
on asmall scale, and as the demand increases 
they gradually come to be conducted on a 
larger scale. The more active the inventive 
faculties of the people the greater is the 
number of these small scale budding indu 
tries. Another condition of factory ne 
sation that is presupposed is the growth of, 
capital, not only in the form of ~machinery 
but also in the form of means of cof 
nication and exchange. Only the imprd 
ment in machinery as well as the mechanical 
skill necessary torun it can make specialisa- 
tion and organisation technically possible, 
while the raliways, telegraph and ‘the 
banks widen the markets and make such 
organisation economicaly possible. Thus 
domestic nicastries thrive in remote villages 
isolated from the business world. "Again, 
another main requirement ofthe employment, 
of machinery or large business is that 
different processes of production shall per 
of being carried on simultaneously. Inde 
this feature of industry is almost enti 
lacking in what may be called the ‘cult 
industries’, agriculture, sericulture, ho 













tion.* It Ww. 
the large scale producers can secure 
that minute and economical supervision 
which characterises the small scale industry. 
The ownership and control being combined 
in a single manin case ofthe smallindustry, 
the small producer shows a zeal in the busi-, 
ness which is-absent in the director of 

large establishment. Thus it is sometimes 
claimed by experts that in many lines 

business, a plant of moderate size is the’ 
plant of really maximum efficiency in re- 
gard to capital and labour costs. The 
small producer, again, hasa distinct advant- 
age in his greater power to know the per- 
sonal wants of his markets. He is ina far 


* Ely and Wicker—Elementary Economics, 
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better position to satisfy the individual 
‘tastes of the consumers than his greater 
rival: We have already pointed out in the 
receding chapter that perfection of routine 
' Pk being the special faculty of machine 
. production, machinery cannot undertake 
the work where fashion fluctuates or the 
individual taste of the consumer. is a potent 
factor. In many industries this personal 
element plays so large a partthat-the small 
producer will fora long time hold his own 

even if he cannot oust the large producer 
„z from the field.* This is especially true of 

the fine arts and the decorative industries 

which are therefore far more suitable to 

hand-labour than to the machine. Again, 

even in the region of the ordinary material 
sumption, the more skilled branches of 
shoe-making, tailoring and other clothing 
rades, the individual character of the 
lemand ev, the-element of “irregularity’’— 
ias Pfnited the use of machinery. A similar 
afe retains human motor power in certain 
cases to ‘co-operate ‘with and control 
\ machinery, as in the use of the sewing 
machine. Once suppose that this individual- 
| ity in consumption is absent, handpower 
t ° will be banished from industry. Ifthe wear- 
ing public consent to wear clothes conform- 
ing to certain common patterns and shapes 
which are only approximate “fits,” ma- 
chinery can be used to make these clothes; 
if every person requires his own taste 
e consulted and insists upon an ex- 
ude of ft and a conformity to his own 
ial ideas of comfort, the work can no 
ver be done by, machinery and will re- 
e the skill ofan “artist.” It is precise- 
pon this issue thatthe conflict of ma- 
> ys. hand labetir is fought out. Thus, 
























* Even here also certain cultural products have be- 
‘come laboratory and manufactured products through 
the achiévements of organic chemistry. Again, the 
production of quickly perishable commodities is of 
~ pecessity local and cannot economically be undertaken 
by machinery. Thus the work ofthe dairyman, the 
. Raker and the butcher cannot be largely aided by 
_ .Wichinery except when preservative processes have 
eet discovered or peculiarities of means of transport 

fi blished. a 
Y Of two businesses. competing in the same trade, 
that with the larger capital can nearly always buy at 
the cheaperrate, and can avail itself of many economies 
in the specialisation of skill and machinery, and in other 
| @ ways which are out of the reach of the smaller busi- 
| -= hess: while the only important special advantage 

-which the latter is likely to have consists of its greater 

facilities for getting near its customers, and consulting 
their individual wants.” 
(Marshall: Principles of Economies, p. 693.) 


as long as the consumers refuse to confor 
to a common standard, hand-labour cannc 
be dethroned from industry, and in propo 
tion as they develop individuality of taste. 
hand-work or art will play a more in 
portant partinindustry, repel the further e1 
croachments of machinery or even drive: 
out of some of the industrial territory it he 
annexed. But the highest division of labot 
which will apportion machinery to tt 
supply of individual needs and taste 
constantly growing and changing i 
variety, has not been yet attained i 
industrial life and organisation. . 

Again, side by side with the independer 
smaller industries there also grew up man 
small industries which are more or le: 
subsidiary to the big factories. Such small 
industries are economically indispensabil 
It is wellknown that at Shefheld tt 
big factories let cut some part of the 
work to small masters who work in the 
homes with their relatives. In the fabr 
cation of clothing also the big firms in in 
portant towns or capital cities take tt 
measure and make the cutting, and sen 
out cloth to be made into dress in remot 
villages. Dr Marshall has pointed out: “J 
the clothing trades especially we see” reviv: 
of what has been called the “houseindustr 
which prevailed long ago in the textile 1 
dustriés ; that is, the system in which larg 
undertakers give out work to. be done ; 
cottages and very small workshops to pe 
sons who work alone or with the aid | 
some members of their family, or who pe 
haps employ two or three hired assistant 
In remote villages in almost every count 
of England agents of large undertake 
come round to give out to the cottage. 
partially prepared materials for goods | 
all sorts, but especially clothes such < 
shirts, collars and gloves; and take bac 
with them the finished goods. Itis how 
éver in the great capital cities in the worl 
and in other large towns, especially o] 
towns, where there isa great deal of w 
skilled and unorganized labour, with som 
what low physique and morale, that tł 
system is most fully devoloped, especial 
in the clothing trades, which employ tw 
hundred thousand people in London alon 
and in the cheap furnished trades. 
(Principles’of Economics, p. 295). 

The evidence given before the “Sweatin 
System Committee” has shown how far tt 
furniture and ready-made clothing palac 
and the bazars of London are mere exhib 
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tions of samples, or markets for the sale of 
, the produce of the small industries. Thou- 
sands of sweaters, some of them having 
their own wrokshops, ‘and others merely 
distributing work to sub-sweaters who dis- 
tribute it again amidst the destitute, 
>= supply those palaces and bazars with 
goods made in the slums or in very small 
workshops. The commerce is centralised 
in those bazars, not the industry. 

Thus the small workshops and the cot- 
tage industries continue to grow and thrive 
side by side with the large industries either 
independently or as subsidiary to them. 
In our country the variety of the small 
-workshops is best realised in Calcutta 
though it is found in all important provin- 
cial towns. Itis wellknown that some of 
the finest work in gold and silver as well 
as in wood is made in small workshops in 
Calcutta. Brass and bell-metal manufac- 
ture is carried on vigorously in workshops 
in Kansaripara, Chitpur and Bhawanipur, 
“while the carpentry workshops in Bow- 
bazar have attained a very high standard. 
Industries like jewellery, the burnishing and 
enamelling of metals, lithography, book- 
binding and stationery, basket-making, 
making of hats and umbrellas, machine- 
- made lace and mechanical knitting, making 
of réady-made clothing—and the fabrication 
of a thousand morë little things in leather, 
paper, wood, metal and so on, are carried 
on successfully in small establishments. 
As a very small capitalis required for the 
establishment of these industries they 
ought’ to afford an opening for the middle 
classes who have realised that Govern- 
ment service and the learned professions 
cannot give employment to all. It is grati- 
fying to note that in Calcutta except the 
jute mills and the machinery and engineer- 
ing works, which are large concerns, the 
greater number of the smaller workshops 

are owned by Indians. Excluding the munici- 
-~ palconcerns and works belonging to Go- 
vernment there are 367 owned by Indians, 
` 179 by Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 4 by 
members of both communities and 7 by 
Chinese. Some branches of industry and 
mantfacture are entirely oralmost entirely 
monopolised by the Indian cummunity; e.g, 
_ they own all or nearly all the rope-works, 
timber-yards, type-foundries, brass-found- 


ries, -oil-mills, soap-factories, chemical 
works, Hour-mills, rice-mills, sugar- 
factories, tumbrella-mantufactories, surki- 


factories, etc. They also own the greater 
i 
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number of the tron-foundries and iror 
and steel works, jute presses and printing 
resses, and have a considerable interest 
in chemical works, but they have no sh 
in such important concerns as jute nits 
and very little in machinery and engineering 
works. That our middle classes are having 
their share in manufacturing enterprise is 
shown by the following figures: Altogether 
105 or over a sixth of the various under. 
takings are controlled by companies o 
which only seven have Indians as directors. 
Among private owners there are 360 Indians 
to 85 Europeans and Anglo-Indians. The 
castes from which these private owners are 
mainly drawn are the Kayasthas (65) and 
Brahmans (61), each of them accounting 
for about one-sixth of the total number, ant 
then Jongo intervallotheTelis and Tilis (28) 
and Sadgops (26). The Kalus come next 
on the list, having 20 oil-presses, byt no 
other works arein their possession. T hough 
the Shiekhs number over quarter ofa millidn! 
only 18 of them are found in the list oj 
owners, or less than those shrewd and 
enterprising up-country merchants, the Mar- 
waris (19). Of indigenous Bengali castes, 
the Baidyas claim 16 and thechasi Kaibar. 
tas 12, but the Subarna Vaniks only 1C 
private owners: none of them is in this 
respect on the same level as the Sadgops. 
The workshop organisation is not re 
tricted to Caleutta alone. It is indeed 
characteristic feature of our indus 
organisation in all the larger and impo 
industrial centres throughout the coun 
The existence of the karkhana or works 
side by: side with the cottage industr 
our important PES Cerna howe 
is not sufficiently recognised. | 
In Benes S all tnit -seac 
weavers workin karkhanas or workshops 
under the richer members of the weaving 
class. Again, even in handloom weaving 
there exists side by side with the cottage 
industry the workshop system in which 2 
prosperous weaver employs a large numb 
of hands, give them the yarn and sell the 
manufactured product. In the F 
industry though the common type is the 
cottage, we might often meet with the 
workshop in which some 20 to 30 weavers 
are employed, on piece-wages. The work. 
shop system, however, is more general in 
the case of brass and copper manufacture. 
Even in the semi-barbarous villages in the 
Santhal Parganas, the blacksniiths often 
group themselves into a band of eight or 









ten men to conduct a workshop convenient- 
ly situated under a grove or a shady tree 
while’ another man supplies the imple- 
ents and capital. Indeed, not only the 
Inwustries mentioned above but a few others 
as well are carried on in workshops in the 
larger centres. In the smaller towns and 
villages, the industries adapt themselves to 
the family-organisation and are carried on 
in cottages, the workers being chiefly 
members of the family though a few unskilled 
labourers are sometimes employed in addi- 
- tion. But in the large and especially old 
towns the industries are generally in the 

- hands of some richer customers who have on 
- account-of their wealth risen in the social 
. gseale and become workshop-managers. 
' *Sorer and inferior artisans are employed 
By them in their establishments and are 

| aid according to the skill and nature of 









urcases the raw materials and the 
usiliary machinery and sells the mànufac- 
tured products. These small workshops 
have, under the present circumstances, 


' much greater advantages than the cottage . 


industries in respect especially of credit, 
the supply of raw materials and touch with 
the customers. 
and sell at wholesale rates, and may adopt 










al for 
tries. Ifthe small workshops are con- 
ed by our educated youths who receive 
mercial training and know the art of 
ess-pushing, they will show much 
er vitality and_strength than they 
now, , 






[Translated from 


=P In the article ‘Shivaji and Jai Singh’ published 
} inthis Review for July 1907, I gave a detailed and 
t original history of the war hetween those two great 
í men, on the basis of the contemporary Persian histories 
Fand Jai Singh’s despatches to the Mughal Emperor. 
It was there shown how the clever Rajput general 
wrested one-half of Purandhar and pressed Shivaji so 
hard that the’ Maratha chieftain had no help but to 
seek an interview with Jai Singh and consent to a 
treaty by which he ceded two-thirds of his territory to 
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gases : The ostad, mistri or manager - 
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They can effect purchases’ 
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. Indeed the middle classes have beer 
shrewd enough to realise this and th 
workshops managed by them in Calcuttz 
have already begun to play their part u 
the industrial life of the country. Not onl 
Caleutta but all the important provincia 
towns in the country afford a very goot 
opening for the establishment of such work 
shops. Capitalin our country is now tor 
small for starting large factories and ï 
fights shy of jomt-stock companies. Le 
our young men, therefore, collect their ow: 
capital, however small that may be, anc 
establish workshops in the importan 
moffusil towns like those which have beei 
established withasmall capital in Calcutta 
The management of such workshops wil 
be a good training for larger ventures i 
the way of big factories. Business abilit 
and industrial aptitude will thus gradual: 
be developed amongst. the middle classes 
Being themselves the owners of their smal 
capital, management will be most efficien 
under the circumstances. The use of capita 
on the individual proprietory basis wil 
carry with it something of the magic c 


‘property and will help the growth an 


accumulation -of wéalth in the hands c 
the middle classes, awaiting in their hand 
the best possible utilisation. The worker 
in the small workshops being drawn fron 
the hereditary craftsmen, their mechanica 
ability and hereditary skill will, b 
best utilised, and there will be no repet 
tion of examples of failures of industrie 
concerns witnessed a few years ago o 
account of too much reliance being place 
on the literate classes or unskilled labour, 


the Persian. | 


the Mughals and promised to serve the Emperor in h 
wars like any other vassal king. The Paris MS. . 
Jai Singh’s despatches which lay before me when th: 
article was. written breaks offabruptly at the intervie 
Since then I have traced a complete copy ofJai Singh 
letter-book at Benares, and this MS. gives the follor 
ing two letters which Shivaji wrote to the Emperor ; 
the advice of Jai Singh,—the first making a form 
offer of submission and hegging the Emperor’s pardi 
and the second thanking the. Emperor for thé letter | 
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forgiveness and robe of honour which he had sent to 
. Shivaji in response to the first letter. 


Shivaji was illiterate and ignorant of spoken 
Persian. But as in that age Persian was the language 
of diplomacy nearly all over India, especially im corres- 
pondence with Muhammadan courts, he had to send 
off many letters written in Persian in his own name. 
For this purpose he kept Persian secretaries, the name 
of one of whom, Qazi Haidar, has been preserved in 
Mughal history, as this man afterwards entered the 
service of Aurangzib. . 

The following two letter,s in "high-flown Persian and 
in the exact form and idiom of petitions to the Mughal 
Emperors, were drafted in Shivaji’s name by Jat Singh’s 
secretary Udai-raj, a Hindu who, on the death of the 
Rajah, embraced Islam under the name of Tala-yar. 
They have, therefore, heen preserved in the MS. volume 
of seven sections, named the Haft Anjuman, contaiming 
all the letters drafted by Udai-raj and collected together 
by his son, Their purport was no doubt communicated 
to Shivaji in translation, and, he must have put 
his “mark” and seal on them before despatching them 
to the Emperor. } 


I. SHIVAJI TO AURANGZIB 


Most respectfully submits,— 

Although this offender and simner was 
deserving of all kinds of punishment, yet, 
through the mercy and grace of the graci- 
ous and favour-showering [Imperial] court, 
—which is the shadow of the mercy of the 
Creator and the reflection of the pity of the 
Nourisher,— he has, by means of submission 
and humility, turned the face of deliverance 
towards the hope of life and the safety of. 
his life and property, in the shelter of the 
promise and agreement of the officers of the 
lofty court which resembles heaven in 
splendour; he has reached the abode of safe- 
ty of his desire, obtained a new life, and 
made his forehead of servitude auspicious 
with the brand ofa slave [of the Emperor]. 
He begs to represent that hereafter he will 
remain firmly engaged in performing: the 
Emperor’s work, as a reparation for his 


past life and an amendment of his uselessly . 


spent days; he will never deviate from the 
position of rendering service, risking his life 
and carrying out the Imperial mandates,— 
which is a means of glory to the rulers of 
the seven climes of the globe, not to speak 
of this most abject particle and humblest 
of drops [#.e., Shiva himself], the [worth of] 
whose life is well known! Hereafter he will 
not consent to ruining his own house and 
destroying the foundation of his own life 
[by rising in rebellion.] A detailed account 
of this slave will reach the Imperial presence 
from the despatch of the chief of the Rajahs 
of the age, Mirza Rajah Jai Singh. He 
hopes that out of the store-house of [Your 
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Majesty’s] graces, pardon of offences an 
cherishing of offenders, the life to this slav 
may be granted, and an Imperial farma; 
may be issued pardoning his offences, sa 
ing security to his house and family, an 
bestowing life on him. 


Il. SHIVAJI TO AURANGZIB 


Shiva, the meanest of life-devoting slaves 
—who wears the ring of servitude in his ea 
and the carpet of obedience on hi 
shoulders,—like an atom, represents th 
following to those who stand at the Cour 
of the eternal kingship and the irtimat 
ones of the court of the Khalifate of ‘perpe 
tual duration: i 

A high and gracious farman (i.e., a 
perial letter), adorned and illuminate 
with the stamp of the palm of the Imperia 
hand, has auspiciously arrived. This. slav. 
received from a letter of Mirza Raja J< 
Singh, the chief of the nobles of the age, TIS 
good news ‘of his eternal happiness, viz. 
(these) favours from the Emperor, anc 
made long strides to welcome on the way 
this farman, which is as it wer 
an amulet for protecting his life and =< 
means of his salvation. By receiving thi 
high and resplendent letter and gorgeou 
robe of honour (khelat), he raised his heac 
of glory to the Lesser Bear. This sinng 
and evil-doer did not deserve that his o 
ces should be forgiven or his faults coy 
up. But the grace and favour o 
Emperor have éonferred on him a ne 
and unimaginablehonour. In every mg 
he willcarry out the Imperial orders it 
manner that he has been directed. He 
now take leave of Mirza _Rajah an 
home to make preparations for Thie-ex Jii 
tion [against Byapur], and join the Rajal 
with a party of followers—[the strength of 
which has been reported to Your Majesty 
in the despatch of that chief of.Rajahs,— 
close to the date chosen for the marching 
of the Imperial army [against Byapur.] k 
is confident that, through the grace of GO 
and the lofty fortune of the Emperor, som 
[valuable] service may be rendered by Ni: 
slave, as amends for his past failings,— 
whereby he may earn the  pleasur 
of the Emperor, and discharge a small par 
of the heavy debt of gratitude which hi 
owes for these favours. It was necessari 
for him to report this matter. [Prayers fo: 
the Emperor. | 
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IR Thomas Munro's sympathy with the 

S people of India and his insight Into 
their manners, customs and institu- 

tions, derived from intimate association with 
them for nearly halfa century, a thorough 
knowledge of their vernaculars, and the 
happy combination of a naturally keen pow- 

er of observation witha cultivated imagina- 
tion, is to be found almost everywhere in 
his letters and despatches. In spite of the 
|} obvio és between the people of 
diff India, he perceived their 
l s illustrated by the pre- 
e habits and customs in 
rovinces; he wisely ad- 
ciple of tolerance and 
ard to the internal ad- 
tive States under British 
issued more than one 
he collectors to stand 
gious riots, as he was of 
ple, if left to themselves, 
out of the situation, 
interference could only 
innovation in the Indian 
unter to their accepted 
red shaving, he strongly 
cause he regarded the 
reforms as peculiar to 
mut because in his opinion, 
produce discontent anywhere; 
respectable zenana ladies he thought ‘beautt- 
ful, and certainly graceful, beyond anything 
in Europe’; the Indians he regarded as far 
\. better fighting men than the Burmese; the 
`P Indian peasants were, in his opinion, more 
‘intelligent and industrious than those of 
urope; even with a fallen foe like Tippoo, 
he could evince a generous sympathy which 
eveals the innate chivalry of his nature 
| + better than anything else. But he laid his 
finger on the real plague-spot in the Indian 
character with unerring precision; he said 
that there was no national pride in India; 
‘they take no interestin’ changes in the 
system of Government or in its person- 
nel; ‘andthey consider defeat and 
victory aas no concern of their own, 
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but merely as the good or ‘bad fortu 
of their masters; and they only prefer o 
to another, in proportion as he respec 
their religious prejudices or spares tax 
tion’; Sir Arthur Wellesley (later Duke 
Wellington) in a letter to Sir Thom 
Munro emphasised this unhappy trait 
the Indian character, to which might 
attributed all their woes, in the follow: 
terms: 

“As for the wishes of the people, particularly 
this country, I put them out ofthe question. Tl 
are the only philosophers about their governors tł 
ever I met with,—if indifference constitutes tl 
character.” l 

In another place, referring to the su 
missiveness of the people, Sir Thom: 
Munro says: 


“In England, the people resist oppression, and i 
their spirit which gives efficacy to the law; in Inc 
the people rarely resist oppression, and the law inte 
ed to secure them from it, can, therefore, derive no ; 
from themselves.” 


But a charge which continues to tl 
day to be brought against the people h 
been thus refuted by him: 


“The people of the country have béen accused, b 
by the magistrates and judges, of not sufficiently aid 
the police. The complaint of offenders escaping beca 
people-do not choose to appear as prosecutors or v 
nesses, from indolence, apathy or distance, is comn 
to all countries, and is as little chargeable to Indis 
to any other. I believe that ifthe matter were fa 
examined, it would be found that the police deri 
much more gratuitous aid from the people in i 
country than in England; but we expect from tk 
more than ought to be required in any country.” - 


Here is an excerpt from-a letter to ] 
father on the corruption of the Compan: 
European servants; and the way to remc 
it: Itis dated 1795. 


‘The Revenue Board made some time ago an at 
cation for an increase of salary to collectors, w) 
Government rejected with great marks of displeası 
but in doing this, they showed little knowledge eï 
of true policy or human nature; for when men 
placed in situations where they can never become 
dependent by their avowed emoluments, but w. 
they may also, by robbing the public without 
danger of discovery become so on a sudden, the nun 
of those who would balance which side to take is 
small, that it ought not to be brought into the acco 
We see every day collectors, who always lived al 
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their salary, amassing great fortune in a very few years. 
The operation by which this is accomplished is very 
simple. When rents are paid in money, by giving 
Government a rent-roll below the real one, and when 
in kind, by diminishing the produce of the land or of 
the sales. It is in vain to say that collectors, being men 
of education and character, will not descend’ to such 
practices; the fact is against this conclusion.” 

From another letter of Sir T. Munro we 
find that he was so strict himself in regard 
to these matters, that he would not accept 
even a small present of a few eggs and 
some milk, without insisting on payment, 
—though the practice of receiving such 
presents, under the name of Dali, continues 
to this day. 


Sir Thomas Munro’s opinion on the 
policy of locating Subsidiary Forces, the 
predecessors of the present Imperial Service 
Troops, is to be found in the following 


“passages: 
“There are many weighty objections to the employ-. 


ment of a subsidiary force. It has a natural tendency 
to render the government of every country in which 
it exists, weak and oppressive; to extinguish all 
honourable spirit among the higher classes of society, 
and to degrade and impoverish the whole people. The 
usual remedy of a bad government in India is a quict 
revolution in the palace, or a violent one by rebellion, 
or foreign conquests. But the presence of a British. 


. force cuts off every chance of remedy, by supporting 


the prince on the throne against every foreign and 
domestic enemy. It renders him indolent, by teaching 
him to trust to strangers for his security ; and cruel 
and avaricious, by showing him that he has nothing 
to feàr from the hatred of his subjects. Wherever the 
subsidiary system has heen introduced, unless the 
reigning prince be a man of great abilities, the country 
will soon bear the marks of it in decaying villages and 
decreasing population. This has long been observed 
in the dominions of the Peshwah and the Nizam, and 
is now beginning to be seen in Mysore.” 


Again, “whenever they (eastern governments ) 
submit to receive a subsidiary force to he constantly 
stationed in their dominions, they have in fact lost their 
independence—they are influenced by the councils of the 
British Government in India— they become accustomed 
to its superiority—they sink into the rank oftributaries 
—and their territories, on the failure of heirs, or perhaps 
sooner, will form provinces of the British Empire.” 


Here is an extract from a- speech 
delivered by him to the European students 
of the College of Fort St. George on the 
necessity of studying Indian languages: 

“The advantage of knowing the country languages 
is not merely that it will enable you to carry on the 
public business with greater facility, but that by 
rendering you more intimately acquainted with the 
people, it will dispose you to think more favourably 
of them, to relinquish some of those prejudices which 
we are all at first too apt to entertain against 
them, to take a deeper interest in their welfare; and 
thus to render yourselves more respected among them, 
The more you feel an anxious concern in their pros- 
perity, the more likely you will be to discharge your 
duty towards them with zeal and efficiency, and the 
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more likely they will be to return the benefit wit 
gratitude and attachment. 


“In every situation it is best to think well oft 
people placed under our authority. There is no dang 
that this feeling will be carried too far; and evetiggh 
should, error on this side is safer than on the othe 
It is a strong argument in favour of the general go 
qualities of the natives, that those who have liv 
longest amongst them, have usually thought the mo 


‘highly of them. I trust you will all hereafter see t 


justice of this opinion, and the propriety of actn 
upon it; for in almost évery country, but more par 
cularly in this, the good will of the people is t 
strongest support of the Government.” 


In a minute dated 1820, he adverts t 
the same subject as follows: 


“It ought to be our aim to give to the young 
servants the best opinion of the natives, in orc 
that they may he the better. qualified to gove 
them hereafter. We can never be, qualifted 
govern men against whom we are prejudiced. If 
entertain a prejudice at all, it ought rather to be 
their favour than against them. We ought to knc 
their character, but especially á i 
of it; for if we know only th 
beget contempt and harshness o 
content on the other.” 

In his Educational Min 
Sır T. Munro reviewed t 
of education in Madrz 
increased educational gr 
ment of a Training Schoo 
ment of a Committee of 
He said :— 


The state of education he 
it is, compared with that of ou 
than it was in most Europear 
distant period.......... Whatever 
may incur in the education of t 
repaid hy the improvement o 
general diffusion of knowledge 
by more orderly habits, by i 
taste for the comforts of life, 
them, and: by the growing pro 


His Mimute on them 
Malabar, dated 1822, isan 
document, in which he puts in a $ 
























„plea against the injustice and oppressi 


caused by restrictive forest laws. 'I 
origin of this monopoly is thus describe 


“In 1805, the Madras Government assented to 
appointment of an-agent from Bombay, to ascert 
to what extent the forests could be made available 
ship-building. This was no sooner done, than Capt 
Johnson asked assistance to get timber not claimed 
individuals as. private property. They prom 
reasonable assistance ; but there can be no reason: 
assistance where Government interferes; and ` 
slight beginning with reasonable assistance has r 
grown into a wide and oppressive monopoly.” 


He proceeds: 

“Under the native princes, and under our « 
government hefore the appointment of the cor 
vator, the trade in timher was perfectly free, sul 
to a duty on exportation: every raiyat planter 
cut down at pleasure, on his own property. _ Pa 












his property consisted of hills, some near, others 
remote from his habitation. On these hills he occa- 
sionally cleared away spots in succession for cultiva- 
tion, 'by felling or burning the trees, without any 
erference whatever, because they were his property 
iuch as his rice-fields, and were included in the deeds 
of sale of his estate. They constituted a material part 
of the property by which he was enabled to pay his 
revenue, because they furnished all-the materials for his 
buildings and implements of husbandry, and also the 
manure of his lands; for as there are no sheep, and few 
cattle on the Malabar coast, the manure is principally 
composed of shrubs, leaves and branches of trees........... 
But what is his situation now? He cannot cut down 
or sell a bit of wood on his own property, for the most 
ordinary purposes: he cannot even remove the young 
teak plants which spring up from seeds scattered by 
the winds, though they are injurious. Though he can 
not himself cut down his own trees, the conservator 
cuts them down at pleasure, both on ‘his hills and in 
his fields and gardens, and makes him pay duty on the 
vood; and he not only levies duties, but he confis- 
cates property. A monopoly, or even any restriction 
Pon the cutting of wood, is, in Malabar, vexatious and 





if timber under a free trade were a little more expen- 
sive, what great matter? Better that it should not 
only be a little more, but that not a single ship should 
be huilt at the expense of such misgovernment............0 
A system to which a whole country is hostile can 









never SuCcceed......ssccesserss Restore the liberty of trade in 
a vate wood........... Private timber will be increased 
vy good prices, and trade and agriculture will be freed 


from vexation, Iftimber cannot be preserved by these 
nieans, it will not be by any other.’ 


Sir T. Munro fought against both Hyder 
li and Tippoo, and the Marhattas, and his 
inion on their military operations is na- 
lly very interesting. He is as full of 
iration for the Mysore Government as 
s of reprobation for that of the Pesh- 
s. His character-sketch.of Tippoo Sul- 
is both exhaustive and entertaining, but 
his we must refer the reader to pages 

14-16 of vol. I. We pass on to his compari- 
son, or rather contrast, of the two govern- 
ments : 









Ed E - 
aX . “The one, the most simple and despotic monarchy 
. the world, in which every department, civil and mili- 
“tary, possesses the regularity and system communi- 
Wed to it by the genius of Hyder, and in which all 
pr¢tensions derived from high birth being discouraged, 
aljindependent chiefs and zamindars subjected or ex- 
tArpated, justice severely and impartially administered 
to every class of people, a numerous ‘and well-disci- 
plined army kept up, and almost every employment 
of trust or confidence conferred on men raised from 
e obscurity, givestothe government a vigour hitherto 
unexampled in India.....As a politician and a sol- 
dier, it would be doing Hyder injustice to look upon 
» himin the same light as other Eastern princes ; his 
army isnot, only formidable by their numbers, but by 
the bravery of the adventurers that crowded 
to his standard from every corner of India, on 









infinitely beyond that of any native power. 
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the fame of his intended invasion, as well by a g 
body of infantry disciplined by Europeans, and 

companied by an excellent train of artillery...... 
other, composed of a confederacy of independent cl 
possessing extensive dominions, and numerous arm 
now acting in concert, now jealous of each other, : 
acting only for their own advantage, and at all ti 
liable to be detached from the public cause, by the m 
distant prospect of private gain, can never be a v 
dangerous enemy to the British. The first is a gow 
ment of conquest; the last merely of plunder . 
depredation. The character of vigour has been 
strongly impressed on the Mysore government by 

abilities of its founders, that it may retain it, e 
under the reign of a weak prince, or a minor. But 
strength of the supreme Marhatta government is 
ways varying, according to the disposition of its dii 
ent members, who sometimes strengthen it by uni 
and sometimes weaken it by defection, or by divid 
their territories among their children. 


“In Europe, andeven in India a great appreh 
sion, but without any solid foundation, has been 
tertained of the irresistible force of the Marha: 
states: this opinion arose with their government, < 
was confirmed by their early successes, but we ou; 
to remember that they found a favourable conju 
ture for extending their Empire. .They grew 
the Mogul monarchy decayed, and they for 
no rivals to oppose them, for they had effeci 
most of their conquests and arrived at tk 
full vigour, after the death of Aurangzebe < 
before the appearance of the Nizam, Hyder, or 
English. The formation of these governments pu 
stop to their progress and their collected arm 
received a blow at Panipat which they ^ 
perhaps never recover. . The armies of the Niz: 


want only a military leader to make them m 
them with confidence. Tippoo has  sometit 
done it with success; and an English ar 


would rejoice at an opportunity of engaging such 
enemy......The English army endure hunger and es 
ip] 
comes next, and then the Marhattas......The Marha 
government, from its foundation, has been one of 
most destructive that ever existed in India. It ne 
relinquished the predatory spirit of its founder, Shiv 
That spirit grew with its power; and when its em} 
extended from the Ganges to the Cavery, this nat 
was little better than a horde of imperial thieves. 
other Hindoo states took a pride in the impro 


ment of the country, and in the construct 
of pagodas, tanks, canals and other pul 
works. The Marhattas have done nothing 


this kind: their work has been chiefly desolati 
They did not seek their revenue in the improve 
of the country, but in the exactions ofthe establis] 


Ss 
in 


-of his men. 


44 


chout froin their neighbours, andin predatory incursi- 


ons to levy more......The effect of such a system has ' 
“heen the diminution of the wealth and population of 


a great portion of the peninsula of India. ` 


“The well-regulated, vigorous government of Hyder 
has, under his son, become more systematic and more 
strong ; the European discipline has been more rigidly 
enforced, and all kinds of firearms, which were former- 
ly imported hy strangers, are now made by his own 
subjects under the direction of foreign workmen. He 
has, by various regulations and institutions, infused 
so much of the spirit of vigilance, order and obedience 
into every class of men, that he has experienced none 
of the accidents which always attend unsuccessful 
wars in Asia, the revolt of his chiefs, or the desertion 
Whatever he has lost, has been owing 
to the superior power of his enemies, never 
to the defection of his officers; and even when 
forced to shut himself up in his capital, his authority 
continued...firm in the distant provinces.... He conducts 
the operations of war on regular principles, taking 
the forts, and securing thecountries ashe advances ; and 


«add to all that, by expelling or destroying all the 


. Rajas and Poligars, by uot permitting his great 
officers to keep any independent bodies of troops, and 
by paying all the military himself, he has adopted the 
wisest measnres h- Securing to his descendants the 
undisturbed possession of his dominions. It is froma 
power constituted like this, and not from the Mar- 
hattas, or the Nizam, that the English have any just 
ground for apprehension.” 


_On two subjects Sir Thomas Munro 
held opinions contrary to those prevalent 


* among educated circles in India at the 


present day. They are the liberty of. the 
Press, and the Zemindari settlement. As 
regards the first, few will deny that the 
reasons given by him for muzzling the press 
showed ‘a good deal of political insight ; 
and as to the second, it should be remem- 
bered that though Sir T. Munro favoured a 
Ryotwari settlement, he was emphatically 
in favour of a moderate assessment to be 
fixed in perpetuity. 

Here are his views on the Zemindari 
settlement: 

“We have, in our anxiety to make everything as 
English as possible in a country which resembles 
England in nothing, attempted to create at once, 
throughout extensive provinces, a kind of landed 
property which has never existed in them; and in the 
pursuit of this object, we have relinquished the rights 
which the sovereign always possessed in the soil, and 


we have, in many cases, deprived the real owners, the 
occupant raiyats, of their proprietory rights, and 


bestowed them on Zemindars, and other imagi- 
nary Landlords, ...... But it is said, na.. that “if 
the parties be left to themselves, things will 
find their proper level. They will find the level 
which they have found in Bengal, and in 
several districts under- this government, and 


‘which the weak always find when they are left to 
contend with the strong. The question is, whether 
welare to continue the country in its natural state, 
occupied by a great body of independent raiyats, and 
to enable them by alighter assessment, to rise gra- 
dually to the rauk of landlords; or whether we are 


- domestic. oppression, unknown in those -states 
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to place the countryin an artificial state, by 
dividing it in villages, or larger. districts, 
among a new class of landholders, who will 


inevitably, at no distant period, by the subdivision 
of their new property, fall to the level of raiyats, wh} 
the raiyats will, at the same time, have sunk from% 
rank of independent tenants-in-chief to that of sub- 
tenants and cultivators ?—It is, whether we are to 
raise the land-holders we have, or to create a new set, 
and see them fall ?........... I have in the course of this 
Minute urged again and agdin the expediency of 
lowering our land-revenue, and of establishing a 
moderate and fixed assessment, because I am satisfied 
that this measure alone would be much more effectual 
than all other measures combined in promoting the 
improvement of the country and of the people.” (Sir 
T. Munro elsewhere called the system of annual 
settlements as ‘barbarous’.) 


We now come to the last section of our 
article in which we propose to give some 
extracts from his more important political 
despatches, dealing with such subjects AS 
the condition of the people, the advan- 
tages and disadvantages’ of British Rule 
to the people of the country, andl 
the employment of Indians in hig 
posts—a subject to which he reverts aga 
and again, in language which may well be 
laid to heart by the members of the Royal 
Commission which is now, in session to 
consider this very question. 

The following is from a letter dated 1817 
to the Governor-General, Lord Hastings: 

“Even if we could be secured against every internal 
convulsion, and could retain the country quietly in 
subjection, I doubt much if the condition of ths 
people would be better than under their native princ 
The strength of the British Government enables it, 
put down every rebellion, to repel every forgi 
invasion, and: to give to its subjects a degree o 
tection which those of no native power enjoy 
laws and institutions also afford them a security 












these advantages are dearly bhought........ 

Before we proceed we shall give an 
tract from Sir T. Munro’s letter tọ his s 
complaining of the nature of the 
which he was employed. 

“The great obstacle,” he said, “to my correspond- 
ing with you and my brother is, the endless public 
business writing, which comes upon me whether I 
willor not. Fortune, during the greatest part of myl 
Indian life, has made a drudge of mé; every labour 
which demands patience and temper, and to. whiff 
no fame is attached, seems to have fallen to my shate, 
both in civil and military affairs. I have plodded 
for years among details of which I am sick, merfty 
because I knew it was necessary, and I now feel the 
effects of itin an impaired sight ; and a kind of lassi- 
tude at times, as if I had been long without sleep.” 


In the very year that he wrote this, he 
penned the following important letter to 
Lord Hastings (1818) : 


“Tt is said that the natives are too corrupt to he 
trusted, This is an old objection, and one whith is 
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generally applicable, in similar circumstances, to the 
natives of every country. Nobody has ever supposed 
that the subordinate officers of the Excise and Cus- 
toms in England are remarkable for their purity. But 
re need not go home for examples. The company's 
ants were notoriously known to make their 
fortunes in partnership with their native agents, 
until Lord Cornwallis thought it advisalle to purchase 
their integrity by raising their allowances. Let this 
= be done with regard to the natives, and the effect will 
be similar, —though not perhaps in a similar degree, 
for we cannot expect to find in a nation fallen under a 
foreign dominion the same pride and high principle as 
among a free people; but I am pursuaded that we 
shall meet with a greater share of integrity and talent 
than we are aware of. While we persist in withholding 
liberal salaries from the natives, we shall have the 
services of the worst part of them: by making the 
salaries adequate to the trust, we shall secure the 
services of the best. Natives should be employed in 
every situation where they are better calculated than 
the Europeans to discharge the duty required............... 
ur Government will always be respected from the 
influence of our military power; but it will never be 
popular whileit_ offers no employment to the natives 
that can stimulate the ambition of the better classes of 
them.- Foreign conquerors have treated the natives 
ith violence, and often with great cruelty, but none 
treated them with so much scorn as we, none 
has stigmatised the whole people as unworthy of 
trust, as incapable of honesty, and as fit to be em- 
s ployed only where we cannot do without them. It 
‘seems to be not only ungenerous, but impolitic, to de- 
base the character ofa people fallen under our domi- 
nion,—and nothing can morecertainly produce this 
effect than our avowing our want of confidence in 
them, and, on that account, excluding them as much 
as possible from every office of importance.” 


The following is from a letter to the Rt. 
Flon’ble George Canning, President of the 
Board of Control, dated 1821 :- l 


“We shall also, by the establishment of schools, 
extend among the Hindoos the knowledge of their 
own literature, and of the language and literature 
of England. But all this will not improve their charac- 
; we shall make them more pliant and servile, 
e industrious, and perhaps more skilful in the 
,—and we shall have fewer banditti ; but we shall 
aise their moral character. Our present system 
, ent, by excluding all natives from power 
and trust, and emolument, is much more efficacious 
in depressing, than all our laws and school-books can 
doin elevating their character....... We can expect to 
make no progress while we work with a feeble instru- 
~ ., ment to improve, and a powerful one to deteriorate. 
“$ The improvement” of the character of a people, 
and the keeping them, at the same time, in the lowest 

tate of dependence on foreign rulers to which they can 

ye reduced by conquest, are matters quite incom- 
atible with each other. There can be no hope of any 

reat zeal for improvement, when the highest dcquire- 

~ ments can lead to nothing beyond some petty office, 
and can confer neither wealth nor honour. While the 
srospects of the natives are so bounded, every project 
or bettering their characters must fail; and no such 

7 projects can have the smallest chance of success, un- 
less some of those objects are placed within their reach 

for the sake of which men are urged to exertion in 

other countries. This work of improvement, iù what- 

ever way it may be attempted, must be very slow, but 

it will be in proportion to the degree of confidence 
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which we repose in them, and in the share which 
give them in the administration of public affairs. 
that wecan give them, without endangering our « 
ascendancy, should be given.” é 

Again : , 

“The main evil of our system is the degraded si 
in which we hold the natives. We consider them tc 
superstitious......we never consider that this supe 
tion has little or no influence on their public condt 
that individuals, and even whole nations, the r 
superstitious and credulous in supernatural conce 
may be as wary and sceptical in the affairs of 
world, as any philosopher can desire. We exc 
them from every station of trust and emolument , 
confine them to the lowest offices, with scarcel 
bare subsistence......We treat them as an inferior 
of beings. Men who, under a native governm 
might have held the first dignities of the state, v 
but for us, might have been governors of provir 
are regarded as little better than menial serva 
are often no better paid, and scarcely permitted to 
in our presence. We reduce them to this abject st 
and then we look down upon them with disdair 
men unworthy ofhigh station. Under most of 
Mahomedan princes of India, the Hindoos \ 
eligible to all the civil ofees of government ; and 1 
frequently possessed a more important share in t 
than their conquerors.” 


Once more: 


“Every time that a native is raised to a hi 
office than had before been filled by any of his coun 
men, anew impulse will be given to the whole « 
blishment ; the hope of attaining the higher office 
excite emulation among those who hold the inf 
ones, and improve the whole. But this improver 
will take place in a much greater degree when the 
office is one ofa high and cdenendent natare... 
person who is appointed to it will be conscious 
he enjoys some share in the administration of 
affairs of his country ; he will feel that his own 1 
and character have been elevated by his having 
selected for the high office which he holds, and 
feelings will pervade every class of the departmen 
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which he belongs. 


. Ina minute by Sir Thomas Munro da 
1821 occurs the following memor: 
passage which, long as it is, should 
read inits entirety as it lays down 

ciples of government which should be ] 
to heart by everyone connected with 
administration of India—principles wł 
are as true to-day as they were when t 


were enunciated nearly a century ago: 
“It is strange to observe how tnany men of 
respectable talents have seriously recommended 
abolition of native, and the substitution of Euro 
agency to the greatest possible extent. I am pursui 
that every advance made in such a plan would 
only render the character of the people worse 
worse, but our government more and more ineffic 
scala cigs lf it be admitted that the natives often 
wrong, itis no reason for not employing tt 
we shall ‘be oftener wrong ourselves—what 
do wrong is not noticed, or but seldom and sligh 
what they do wrong meets with no indulgence..... 
it is said that all these advantages in favour of 
employment of the natives are counterbalancec 
their corruption, and that the only remedy isı 


46. 


Europeans, with European integrity. The remedy 
© would certainly. be avery éxpensive one, and would 
as certainly fail of success, were we weak enough to try 
it. We have had instances of corruption among Euro- 
peans, iiotwithstanding their liberal allowances; but 
were the nuthbers of Europeans to be considerably 
augmented, and ‘their allowances, as a necessary 


consequence, somewhat reduced, it would be 
contrary to all experience to beheve that 
this corruption would not greatly imcrease, more 


particularly as government could not possibly exercise 
any efficient control over the misconduct of so many 
European functionaries in different. provinces, where 
‘there is no public to restrain it........... No nation ever 
existed in which corruption was not practised toa 
certain extent by the subordinate officers of govern- 
ment: wecannot expect that India is in this point to 
form anexception. But. though we cannot eradicate 


corruption, we cau so far restrain it as to prevent it . 


from doing any serious injury to the public interest. We 
must for this purpose adopt the same méans as are 
“usually found most efficacious in other countries; we 
- must treat the natives with courtesy, we must place 
confidence in them, we must render their official situa- 
~ tions respectable, and raise them in some degree beyond 
“temptation, by making their official allowances 
adequate to the support of their station in society. 
“With what grace can we talk of our paternal 
government if we exclude them from every important 
office, and say, as we did till very lately, that ina 
country containing fifteen millions of inhabitants, no 
man but a European will be entrusted with so much 
authority as to order the punishment of a single stroke 
ofthe ratten. Such an interdiction is to pass a sen- 
ntence of degradation on a whole people for which no 
benefit can ever compensate. There is no instance 
in. the world of so humiliating a séntence having ever 
been passed on a whole nation. The weak and 
. mistaken humanity which is the motive of'it, can never 
be viewed by the. natives as any just excuse for the 
disgrace inflicted- on them, by being pronounced to be 
unworthy of trust in deciding on the petty offences of 
their countrymen. We profess to seek their improve- 
ment, but propose means the most adverse to success. 
The*advocates of improvement do not seem to have 
perceived the great springs on which it depends; they 
propose to place no confidence on the natives to give 
them no authority, and to exclude them from office as 
much as possible; but they aré ardent in their zeal for 
enlightening them by the . general diffusion of 
knowledge. l 
“No conceit more wild and absurd than this was 
- ever engendered in the darkest ages; for what is in 
every age and every country the great stimulus to the 
pursuit of knowledge, but the prospect of fame, or 
wealth or power? or what ig even the use of great 
attainments, if they are not to be devoted to their 
noblest purpose, the service of the community, by 
employing those who possess them, according ‘to 
their respective qualifications, in the various duties 
of the public administration of the country? How 
can we expect that the Hindoos will be eager 
in the pursuit of science unless they have the 
same inducements as in other countries? If superior- 
acquirements do not open the read to distinction, it is 
idle to suppose that the Hindoo would lose his time 
in seeking them; and even ifhe did so, his proficiency, 
under the doctrine of exclusion from office, would serve 
no other purpose than to show him more clearly the 
fallen state of himself and his countrymen. He would 


not study what he knew could be of no ultimate | 


benefit to himself............ Our books alone will do little 


ha 


k 


- such a debasement of a whole people. This is, to. 
sure, supposing an extreme case, because ‘nobody h 
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or nothing; dry simple literature will never improve 
the character of a nation. To produce this effect, -it 
must open thé road to wealth, and honour and public: 
employment. Without the prospect of such reward,; 
no attainments in sciencec will ever raise the charactg 
of a people. p3 

“This is-true of every nation as well as of India; 
itis true ofour own. Let Britain be subjugated by a’ 
foreign power to-morrow ; let the people be excluded 
from all share in the government, from public honours, 
from every office of high trust or emolument, and let 
them in every situation bė considered as unworthy of 
trust, and all their knowledge and all their literature, 
sacred and profane, would not save them from hecom- 
ing, in another generation or two, a lowminded, 
deceitful, and dishonest race. 


_ “Even if we could suppose that it were practicable 
without the aid of a single native, to conduct 
the whole affairs of the country, both in the 
higher and all the subordinate offices, by means 
of Europeans, it ought not to be done, because, 
it would be both politically and morally wrong” 
The great number of public offices in which 
the natives are employed is one of the strongest 
causes of their attachment tö our government. In 
proportion as we exclude them from these, we Ts 
hold upon them, and were the exclusion entife, 
should have their hatred in place of their attachmé 
their feeling would be communicated to the whole 
population, and to the native troops, and would 
excite a spirit of discontent too powerful for us to sub- 
due or resist. But were it possible that they could 
submit silently and without opposition, the case 
would be worse; they would sink in character, they 
would lose with the hope of public office and distinc- 
tion all laudable ambition, and would degénerate into 
an indolent and abject race, incapable of any higher 
pursuit than the mere gratification of their appetites. 
It would certainly be more desirable that we should 
be expelled from the country ‘altogether, than, thail 
tlhe result of our system of goverrtinent should 5 











ever proposed to exclude the nativeS from the numer-: 
ous petty offices, but only from the more important 
offices now filled by them.’ But the principle is th, 
same, the ‘difference is only in degree; for in prop 
tion as we exclude them frem the higher offices, a 
share in the management of public affairs, we le 
their interest in the concerns of the Community, 
degrade their character. a 
errr ne The right of the people to be taxed only by 
their own. consent, has already, in every free country, 
been esteemed amongst the most important of all 
privileges; it is that which has most exercised the 
minds of men, and whith has oftenest been asserted. 
by the defenders of liberty... In this point, 
at least, we ought to...........employ ‘intelligent and, 
experienced .ndtives at the head of the revenue td 
assist the revenue board. : 
z * * * 2 * + 












“If we make a summary comparison of the 
advantages and disadvantages which have occured 
to the natives from our government, the result, 
I fear, will hardly beso much in its favour as it 
ought to have been. They are more secure from the 
calamities both of foreign wars and internal commo- 
tions; their persons and property are moré secure 
from violence; they cannot be wantonly punished, 
or their property seized, by persons in power, and 
the taxation is, on the whole, lighter te 
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“Though under such obstacles the improvement of 
character must necessarily be slow and difficult, and 
can never be carried to that height which might be 
ossible among an independent people, yet we 

hts not to be discouraged -by any difheulty from 
MeM@ivouring, by every means in our power, to raise 
it as far as may be practicable in the existing relative 
situation of this country to Britain. 

* * * # ¥* * = 







“There is one great question to which we should 
look in all our arrangements; what is to be their 
final result on the character of the people? Is 
it to be raised, or is it to be lowered? Are 
we to be satisfied with ‘merely securing our 
power and protecting the inhabitants, leaving 
them to sink gradually in character lower than at 
present, or are we to endeavour to raise their char- 
acter, and to render them worthy of filling higher 
situations in the management of their country, and of 
devising plans for its improvement? It ought un- 
doubtedly to be our aim to raise the minds of the 
atives, and to take care that whenever‘our connec- 
ion with India might cease, it did not appear that 
the only fruit of aur dominion there had heen to leave 
he people móre abject and less able to govern them- 
elves than when we found them. Many diferent 
ipay be suggested for the improvement of their 
cter, but none of them can be successful, unless 
it be first laid down as a main principle of our 
policy, that the improvement must be made. This 
principle once established, we must trust to time and 
perseverance for realising the object of it... eee eeeee 
Various measures might be suggested, which might all 
probably be more or less useful; but no one appears 
to me so well-calculated to ensure success, as that of 
endeavouring to give them a higher opinion of them- 
selves, by placing more confidence in them, by employ- 
ing ‘them in important situations , and perhaps by 
rendering them eligible to almost every office under 
mm Government. It is not necessary to define at 
ent the exact limit to which their eligibility should 
‘arried, bút there seems to be no reason why they 
řuld he excluded from any office for which they are 
ialified without danger to the preservation of, our 
wn ascendancy ? 
äbral treatment has always been found the most 
l way ofelevating the character.” of evéry 
nd we may be sure that it will-produce asimilar 
that of the pedple of India. The change will 
w, but that is the very reason why 
f5uld be lost in commencing the work. We 
should not be discouraged by difficulties; nor because 
little progress may be made in our own time, abandon 
the enterprise as hopeless, and charge upon the 
obstinacy and bigotry of the natives the failure which 
is f: been occasioned solely by our own fickleness in not 
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rsuing steadily the only line of conduct on which 
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any hope of success could be reasonably founded. We 
should make the same allowance for the Hindoos as for 
other nations, and consider how slow the progress of 
improvement has been among the nations of Europe, 
and through what a long course of barbarous ages 
they had to pass before they attained their present state. 
When we compare other countries with England, we 
usually speak of England as she now is; we scarcely 
ever think of going back heyond the Reformation; 
and we are apt to regard every foreign country as 
ignorant and uncivilised, whose state of improvement 
does not in some degree approximate to our own, even 
though it should be higher than our own was at no, 
very distant period. 


“We should look upon India not as a temporary 
possession, but as one which is to be maintained 
permanently, until the natives shall in some future age 
have abandoned most of their superstitions and 
prejudicés, and become sufficiently enlightened to frame 
a regular government for themselves, and to conduct 
and preserve it. Whenever such a time shall arrive, it 
will probably be best for both countries that the 
British control over India should he gradually with- 
drawn. That the desirable change here contemplated 
may in some after age be effected in India, there is no 
cause to despair—such a change wasat one time in 
Britain itself at least as hopeless as it is here. When 
we reflect how much the character of nations has 
always heen influenced by that of governments, and 
that some, once the most cultivated, have sunk into 
barbarism, while others formerly the rudest, have 
attained the highest point of civilisation, we shall see 
no reason to doubt, that if we pursue steadily the 
proper measures, we shall in time so far improve the 
character of our Indian subjects as to enable them to 
govern and protect themselves. 


“Those who speak of the natives as men utterly 
unworthy of trust, who are not influenced by ambition 
or by the law of honourable distinction, and who have 
no other passion but that of gain, describe a race of 
men that nowhere exists, and which, if it did exist, 
would scarcely deserve to be protected. But if we 
are sincere in our wishes to protect and render them 
justice, we ought to believe that they deserve it. We 
cannot easily bring ourselves to take much interest in 
what we ‘despise and regard as unworthy. The higher 
the opinion we have of the natives, the more likely 
we shall be to govern them well, hecause we shall then 
think them worthy of our attention; I therefore 
consider it as a point of the utmost importance to our 
national character and the future good government 
of the country, that all our young servants who are 
destined to have a share in it, should be early impressed 
with favourable sentiments of the natives.” | 
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(Translated from the German of Von Kremer’s Culturgeschichte des Orients). 


PISHE more primitive the political condi- . Long before Mohamed a council-house ad- 
tions of those times appear the more joining the Temple served as a meeting-place 
necessary it is to point out that it for the Elders of the town. Here foreign 

would be a serious error tojudge by that guests, emissaries and allies were received 
standard the civilisation of the two lefding and entertained at public expense. From 
North Arabian towns. Since remote anti- here started the commercial caravans and 
quity Mekka had been the proud possessor . here also did they halt on the return journey 
- ofa sanctuary held in desp veneration by totheir country. Here, in this town-hall 
the North Arabian tribes who were wont to marriages were concluded and the most ins 
_ meet there year by year at the pilgrim sea- portant affairs of public and civic lifedeter 
z son. By the time-honoured privileges connec- mined. Here they met_and—discussed the 
„ted with the service at the Temple and the affairs of the town—a veritable “popula 
ceremonies at the pilgrimage certain families assembly in the sense of the antique gs 
had acquired rank and wealth alike. Gradu- state to which were admitted, wit 
ally a patrician form of government came restraint, all members of the patrician 
into vogue with a compact and closely-knit families of a certain age. * 
community which naturally secured for this Thus, at that time, Mekka appeared té 
town a preponderating political influence he the type of a small commercial republic 
‘ over the neighbouring tribes. From South presided over by the chiefs of a number o: 
Arabia across Mekka and Medina layan noble families who owed their rank anc 
important commercial route to Syriaand Wealth to their commercial enterprises bu’ 
Egypt. And commerce indeed holds outa more so still to the practical advantage: 
rich and alluring prospect if there is dili- derived from their services at the Temple agg 
gence and enterprise behind. Its profitis atthe pilgrimage. Various were the pos 
soon a hundredfold. And this the active ofhonour and these were divided amo 
and money-grabbing population of Mekka the most important families. Of these t} 
knew only too well. Reunion of a large first and foremost was the post of th 


mass of humanity in a settled habitation custodian of the Temple. To hischarge 
committed. the supervision of the T 


(however simple the constitution of the 
community ) invariably offered in those and to him fell the duty_of drawin 
times the priceless gifts of sectirity of person arrows when, according to'theold Ar 
and property. The heads of the leadingfami- custom, lot was cast. To this wee! 
lies settled in Mekka were responsible for the office of the master of the bags whos 
the maintenance of peace and order. —— duty was to attend to the wants of th 

It is reported that on account of the ill- pilgrims. 
treatment of a South-Arabian who had For the supply of water to t 
come to Mekka the elders of the town pilgrims there was yet another po 
entered into a solemn engagement to Offer’ ar honour. With tia: “vas coup 
help and. protection against every, act Of privileges of a ritualistic character 
injustice and oppression. From the time this for instance, the right of lending clotheg t 
league was formed the stranger enj oyed at the pilgrims who, according to the ’o} 
Mekka and its neighbourhood perfect Arabian custom, during the circuit roun 
security of person, and property. It is not the Ka’ba, had to strip themselves of a 
difficult to imagine the importance of this ciothes. This privilege belonged exclusivel 
measure ata time andin a country where to the Quraish. There were other dutie 
besides connected with this post: namely 












no other than the right of might prevailed 
and where -the plunder of caravans was 
regarded as.an honourable means of liveli- * Caussin de Perceval: Essai sur Phistoire d 
hood. : Arabes, Vol I, p. 237. 
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the conduct ofthe pilgrim procession from 
Arafat to Mina, etc., etc.* Mekka, as the 
midway station between Syria and Arabia, 
st have carried ona brisk and lively trade 
nd we would certainly be justified in hold- 
ing that in the exchange of goods it made a 
very substantial profit and it thereby en- 
joyed a very considerable prosperity. In this 
trade the entire population took part either 
by way of supplying capital or furnishing 
goods and wares. | | 

- From Syria were imported silk and wool 

- fabrics of Tyre and Damascus fame. This 
ancient native industry still flourishes im 
particular parts of Syria and the fine, bright- 
coloured wool stuff and the heavy damasks 
are still prepared, upon the very same 
ntique patterns, as at the time when the 
. Phoenicians of Sydon and Tyre provided 
the whole ofthe ancient world with these 
articlés of luxury. In-Arabia, notably in the 
Yaman, such articles found a good 
arket. | 
From Arabia to the northern countries 
;  Wwereexported raisins, dates, even precious 
metals and the valuable products of Yaman, 












| such as, incense, myrrh, spices, as also aloes, , 


sandal-wood and cinnamon, which were 
then highly prized throughout the ancient 
world. Probably many Indian and African 
products came to South Arabian harbours 
‘or further transit. Leather, being specially 
rell-tanned in Yaman, formed then one of 
sie principal articles of export. To form an 
nea of the money value which alarge cara- 
van represented, and several such caravans 
ed every year between Mekka and the 
h, it would be enough to say that one 
ch caravans which started from Gaza 












eanta nett profit of 25,000 mitkal, i.e., 
-250,000 francs. l 
Thus did Mekka becomerich and prosper- 
ousand when Mohamed at the battle of 


= 


* Cf. Culturgeschichte. Streifzuge p. viii [The 
English translation, p. 50, in Khuda Bukhsh’s Islamic 
Civilisation]. 

+ Sprenger: D. Leben u. d. h.d. Moh. [TI p. 96 
waqidi 198 A mitkal was worth about 10 dirhams. 
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Badr took several of the most influeni 
Mekkans captives their compatriotsdid 1 
hesitate to redeem them each for 4,000 « 
hams (4,000 francs), a figure repres 
ting about double the amount accord: 
to our present valuation.* | 

When Mohamed, towards the end of 
career, entered victorious in his nat 
town, which had fought against him 
long and so strenuously, heacted witha í 
mency which, while surprising his op 
nents, annoyed his friends. But he v 
anxious to make his tribesmen his o 
again and that as soon as possible and 1 
means to attain that purpose was such 
with Arabs or with most other men woi 
swiftly and surely. He made them fi 
feel his power, he then won them over 
mercy and generosity. This pol 
rarely fails in its effect and to this might 
attributed the easy and rapid acceptance 
Islam by the Mekkans for he gave th 
more than they had. Solong as they h 
stood in opposition to the prophet the e: 
lier commercial intercourse had not 01 
become difficult but had practically co 
to a standstill. Now once again they hog 
to restore things to their proper order. ‘I 
religious privileges of Mecca remained 1 
impaired, indeed Islam still more heig 
ened the lustre of the town and final 
what was of utmost importance, lavi 
monetory presents were made to the-M: 
kans both by Mohamed and his successo 
Although they cared little for Islam s 
they had every reason to be satisfied w: 
the newly-created posture of affairs. W: 
the victorious campaigns and the extens: 
conquests of the Arab army immense wea 
poured into the two holy cities ; infinite 
more than the profit derived earlier throu 
trade. With the Caliph Othman the at 
tocratic party of Mekka succeeded in ga 
ing the upper hand in Medina whi 


had hitherto been the seat of the í 


treme religious puritanism.’ Into th 
hands passed the entire government a 
the important governorships and all ofhx 
which yielded a large income. Thus witl 
an incredibly short time the Mekkan pat 
cians, to the utter vexation of the religic 
party, managed enormously to . enri 
themselves . Thus grew up a life of pleas. 
and luxury regardless and heedless of Isle 
and its moral precepts. Even in Arab <é 
tiquity female singers were not unknov 


*  Wadgqidi, pp. 138, 198, 
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at banquets and on festive occasions 
and for =this purpose did the rich 
merchants of Mecca purchase and train 
female slaves. The two musical female 
slaves ofa rich Mekkan on account of their 
fine voice received the appellation of the two 
Cicades and acquired proverbial celebrity. 
Persons in affluent circumstances kept fe- 
male slaves trained in music and song and 
these indeed were obtained for large, even 
fabulous sums from the neighbouring By- 
zantine and Persian provinces, especially 
from Hira. At banquets and on festive 
boards the guests attired in bright red, 
yellow or green garments, sat on couches 
strewn with myrtles, jasmine and other 
sweet-scented flowers. In gold and- silver 
vessels musk, amber and aloe were burnt; 
wine-cups made of precious metals or 
tumblers of finely-cut glass were passed 
sround while the female singers delivered 
their daintiest melody.* It is clear beyond 
doubt that these female singers originally 
satig in their own tongue, Greek or Pesian, 
and not Arabic. Not until the middle of the 
irst century of the Hejira did a genuine 
schoo] of Arab music come into existence 
in Mecca and somewhat later in Medina. 
Tuwais 1s mentioned as the first who sang 
.in Arabic with the accompaniment of the 
hand-drum.} We should not however under- 
stand by this that every rhythmic delivery 
of poems was unknown before the time of 
Tuwais. That which came for the first time 
from the Persians to the Arabs was har- 
niony between voice and musical instru- 
ments. The simple vocal song, on the other 
hand, a kind of monotonous recitation, goes 
back among the Semites to the remotest 
antiquity and was indissolubly bound up 
with their poetry inasmuch as what we 
term a declamation of poems consists amorig 
the Arabs ofa singsong recitation with a 
certain conventional modulation of the 
voice. This form of song, for we must call 
it so (the Arabs call it Inshad, i.e., declama- 
tion), was popular among them from the 
earliest times and has been up to this day 
maintained in the traditional recitation of 
the Qurian. Thus sang the solitary wander- 
er in the desert, the camel-driver, to spur on 
his weary animal to a quicker pace. Thus 
sang the warriors on the battle-field. And 
this mode of rhythmic declamation we can 


. 


* Caussin de Perceval: II p. 256. Cf, H 
p. 562; Antarra, Moall. V. 88. amasa 


+ Aghany, II, pp. 170, 173. 
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even now study in all Arabian countries 
where the poems of Antar and similar 
works are usually recited.* With the 
growth of luxury and social enj ov ll 
grew the art of poetry. The old simplict 
and austerity gave way more and more to 
a luxurious mode of living to which inspite 
of the Qur’an and the puritanical sermons 
of the fanatics the rich aristocrats so 
fondly abandoned themselves in Mecca and 
Medina. In the relation of the sexes the 
severity which Islam intended toenforce and 
later on actually did enforce was lost. The 
fashionable youths of Mecca boldly carried 
on their amours in the holy city, nay, in the 
very temple itself. Chivalrous gallantry and 
worship of women, reminding us of the free 
love and splendid chivalry of the period 
the troubadours, show themselves, which the 
later Islam, transformed..by -the fanatical 
priests, the ulemas and the hypocrites of 
the mystic schools, regarded with how 
and indignation. Harith-ibn-Khalid, famo 
as a poet, was appointed governor of Mecca 
by the Caliph Abdul Malik. He was in love 
with the daughter of Talha, Ayasha, one of 
the noblest and most influential women of 


‘the time. During the pilgrimage she came 


to Mecca to perform the religious duty. 
On the day of the great ceremony in the 
temple she sent a message to the governor 
to postporie the public prayer inthe mosqu 
until she had finished the prescribed circu 
round the Ka’ba. The amorous governol 
who had to conduct the entire pilgrima 
ceremonies unhésitatingly obeyed. This 
caused so great an indignation among th 
pious Muslims and the pilgrims assem 
there that the Calipli-feund himself 
strained to remove the gallant. states 
from office. Off receiving this inf 
Al-Harith said, “By God! I do not make 
light of the anger of the Caliph but if 
Ayasha had not been ready till nightfall 
I would verily have put off the public 
prayer till then if she had so desired.’’} } 
In the personality ofa young and prosper- 
ous Meccan of a distinguished family wh 
acquired fame not merely as a pleasure- 
hunter but also asa poet of considerabR 
parts we havé a remarkable type of char- 
acter illustrative of those times. It was 
Omar-ibn-Rabiyyah, the exemplar of his 

* Arab Songs were unknown at the time of 
Omar I. The Arabs only knew then the song of the 
camel-drivers, which was a simple recitation.—Aghani, 
VIII, p. 149. 

+ Agbani, III, 103. 













country and the object of female idolatry.* 
- Wealthy beyond the dreams of avarice and 
connected with the ruling family of the 
Omayads, Omar was highly engaging in 
miners, charming in appearance, witty 
and facetious. His father wasa man of 
great distinction in Mecca.. Every second 
year during the period of heathenism he 
used to provide the Ka’ba with a brocade 
cover; while all the rest of the Quraish 
together bore the expense of the cover for 
the following year. His wealth was acquir- 
_ ed in commerce with South Arabia. 
finally accepted Islam and was appointed 
governor of the province of Janad in 
Yaman. Inthe most affluent circumstances 
did Omar grow up. For him there was no 
ecessity to acquire but to enjoy wealth— 
and that he did to the fullest extent. A 
passionate lover of the other sex he dedicat- 
ed hisgoetical talents to them. He preached 
and, proclaimed the gospel of love—a 
gespel so dreadfully distasteful to the older 
class of the Meccans that they placed his 
poetical works under an official ban. They 
were condemned and they were proscribed. 
Tothelast he remained the same, for though 
weighed down with age he was wont to 
say: “When young oft was I loved without 
loving, but now that I am old unto death, 
I shall offer my homage at the altar of 
beauty.” Two young ladies once visited 
che Ka’ba for religious purposes. An old 
man went up to them, spoke to them, and 
asked them their names. When they spoke 
to him he rejoined:—“‘Young friends, to 
the beautiful I owe a duty and wherever 
I see beauty I offer my homage toit. When 
I saw you I wa en captive by your 
youth and charm. Enjoy them then before 
you compidin of your loss.” This man was 
Umar. Eearlessly in his poems does he 
- mention the names of the ladies to whom 
he paid his court. i 
Thus :— 
Bl sent my female slave and told her to be on her guard, 
, And speak flatteringly to Zainab to be good to her 
Who would blame thee if thou hasteth the a 
melody ? 
| rae her little head she asked ‘Who has sent thee 
for this purpose ? 
Is it thy feminine craft? We know thee here,’ 
Quite characteristic is indeed the adoration 
of women mirrored everywhere in his 
poetical works. It points to the high posi- 
tion the Arab women then occupied. At the 






















” [See the Monograph of Schwarz on Omar. Tr.] 
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conclusion of a meeting to which heh 
been invited by several noble ladies w 
had learnt to know him and were anxio 
to hear him recite his poems he was bc 
enough to say that I have long. felt t 
desire of paying a visit to the grave oft 
prophet at Medina but I have now resolv 
to abandon my intention in order that t 
memory of my visit to you might not 
darkened or eclipsed by anything else. 
the time when the Syrian caravan w 
about to reach Mecca, Omar in company 
the most famous singer of Mecca, Ibn Sura: 
went to meet it. They got upon twofi 
dromedaries dyed with henna, as was ust 
on festive occasions; while the saddle a: 
the trappings gleamed with gold-embroid 
ed brocade. Both Omar and his compani 
were clad in the finest dress. Until dusk th 
whiled away the time flirting with t 
female wayfarers. When itt became da 
and the moon rose, they ascended an elev 
tion in the neighbourhood of the caravi 
road and Ibn Suraig struck his finest melod 
It was not long when a man riding on 
beautiful charger stopped near them ai 
begged the singer repeat the song. Wh 
he heard the song, “By God”, said he, “thi 
art Ibn Suraig, the singer of Mecca and t: 
companion is Omar Ibn Rabiyyah.” Th 
confirmed his conjecture and asked t 
stranger who he was. But he. wot 
not reply. His silence annoyed them 
such a degree that they told him, “Ev 
if thou wert ‘the son of the Caliph th 
couldst not have been more ‘mysterious 
“Indeed,” rejoined the stranger, “that Tar 
Then the two rose and apologized. T 
stranger removing his upper garment to: 
the ring off his finger and presented it 
them. Then he spurred on his charger a 
at full gallop proceeded towards t 
caravan.* This storydrawn from popul 
life vividly and graphically describes to- 
things. as they then happened in Mecc 
In the higher circles of the holy city life w 
one continuous stream of pleasure. Yet 
crude form ofluxury might be noticed si 
by side with a very distinct refinement 
social life and manners. Poetry and so: 
added charm to social intercourse a 
relieved the monotony of the primitive | 
introducing into the otherwise senst 
relation of the sexes a spirit of chival: 
The rich Meccans passed away their tii 
in love, wine and women. The need for 


-* Aghani, I. p. 101. 
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centre of social union was indeed early felt 
and satisfied, and a gaming-house, a kind 
‘of club, was founded by a patrician in easy 
circumstances where chess and draught 
boards and even books were found to please, 
to amuse, and to instruct the members. 
On the walls of the rooms, so adds the 
very accurate old Arab reporter, to whom 
we owe this information, were wooden 
pegs inserted where the members could hang 
their upper garmentsin order more conveni- 
ently to play a game orto read a book or 
to carry on conversation with acquain- 
tances, * : 

A guest-house is also mentioned as 
existing in early times in Medina, an 
institution which in later times occurs 
in the forms of caravanserais or public 
dining saloons established as pious 
institutions. ` Scenes drawn from town 
life might be multiplied at will but 
enough has been said to give us an idea of 
life as it then was. The view of social life 
presented here is materially different from 
the generally accepted view ofthe social life 
and conditions of those times. Asa supple- 
Ment to the portrait of Omar we might find 
a fitting place here forthat ofthe poet Argi 
who though a debauchee was yet one of the 
most original poetsof that age. The court- 
ly Argi, belonging to the highest society, 
wasthe grandson of the Caliph Othman. As 
pleasure-loving as careless, he used in his 
poems without the slightest hesitation the 
names of his lady-loves. A freed:-woman of 
a land-owner who lived in her country 
chateau at some distance used as often as 
she heard of Argi and his poems to express 
indignation against him saying that the 
poet had compromised the honour of the 
noblest ladies and regretted that none could 
summon sufficient courage to condemn his 
vulgarity. “If ever I see him,” added the 
fair Kolaba, “I will soon repel his ad- 
vances.” Argi hearing of this at once set 
about to lay a trap for her. When she was 
once at home alone with her servants he 
came and asked for an interview, but she, 
true to her word, shut thedoor against him 
and when he insisted upon an entry she’ 
showered stones at him and thus kept her 
word. Argi, to avenge the insult, composed 
a poem of a compromising character which 
was circulated broadcast by the musicians 
of Mecca. Naturally the poem came to the 
knowledge of the master of. Kolaba. He 

* Aghani, ix. p. 52, 
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grew suspicious and sent her to Mecca tc 
take an oath in the holy temple and there 
by to vindicate her innocence. He brough 
her to the town according to the usua 
practice on a camel between two sacks filed 
with camel dung and therein the templ 
on the holy spot between the corner of th 
Ka’ba and the standing place of Abrahan 
he made her take the oath of innocence 
Without hesitation Kolaba took the seven 
fold oath and vindicated herself. There 
upon her master received her with ope 
arms and as often as he heard the verse o 
Argis sung:—‘l have been already. lon; 
accustomed to find favour with thee”; hi 
was wont to say :—‘‘No--By God! he is lying 
Never has such a bliss fallen to his lot.” In <= 
different manner however the followin; 
gallant adventure ended. For a long tim 
Argi solicited the favout of _a.. beautifu 
woman who always repelled his avkyance 
and veiled herselfas soon as she sawshir 
from a distance. Once out in the open ‘al 
Argi saw her from afar inthe midst of. 
number of women. Toget atclose quarter 
to the object of his devotion he hit upon 
device. He stopped a Beduin who wa 
carrying on his camel two skin bags fille 
with milk for sale in the town. Argi gav 
him his horse, his elegant dress, and e 


- changed for them the camel and the Beduin’ 


costume. Thus disguised he approache 
the circle of women and offered them mil 
for sale. Gaily did the ladies take the mil 
while Argi sat on the ground with a dowr 
cast gaze casting fugitive glances at tk 
object of his admiration. Then one of th 
girls questioned him, “What hast thou los 
thou son of the desert, that thou art co1 


stantly looking at the ground?! “My heart, 
was the incisive reply. “Ah gr God! 
then cried the lady, ‘It is Argi.” $ 


jumped up and veiled herself. 

Counting upon -his kinship with th 
ruling family Argi carried at times his wil 
pranks too far. He owned a paim plar 
tation in the district of the tribe of Ban 
Nasr whose camels and sheep often straye 
into his enclosure. Every such animal Ł 
killed and with it entertained the poo: 
Well-versed in the art of gallantry he wa 
no mean archer and often enough a hundre 
animals fell to his arrows. 

By having’a fling at the wife of tk 
Governor of Mecca whom he mentione 
in one of his impertinent verses, he sore. 
offended the husband, who soon got a 
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opportunity for wreaking vengeance upon 

-him. Argi fell into a dispute with the freed- 

man, of his father, a dispute which passed 

gcom) high words to mutual abuse. To 

mice himself Argi with a number of 
servants attacked -him in his house at 
night, had his wife ill-treated in 
a cruel manner and ended by killing 
the man. ) 
widow the Governor caused his arrest, 
ordered stripes to be administered to him, 
placed him on the pillory and threw him 
into gaol where he died. * 

-~ The two characters of Omar Ibn 
Rabiyyah and Argi show us the life of 
the higher circles in Mecca with its 

freedom and license. This town was 

then in reality the fashion-setting metro- 

Olis of Islam and the spiritual and intellec- 

tual capital of an empire which stood in 

‘losest gtinnection with the most distant 

rovidces through the institution of the 

nyflal pilgrimage. A love of pleasure and 
raiety as also a spirit of religious indifference 
prevailed in and permeated the aristo- 
cratic society of Mecca; not unlike the 
spirit which manifested itself in Damus- 
cus, the residence of .the Omayyad Caliph 
and an art which the orthodox party 
had from the beginning regarded as 
dangerous and perditious now came into 
vogueat Mecca and thence spread through- 

t the whole empire. It was the cheer- 

y art of music and song which goes 

rywhere hand in hand with the enjoy- 

Wnt of the fleeting present, careless 

of the unknown future. This was ever 

and.anon most violently opposed by the 


hypocrites and the-fanatics who fondly 
dwelt on the_hO6rrors. beyond the grave 
banishin ery joyous impulse from the 
p neart. Henceforward, the prohibition of 


song and the destruction of musical instru- 
ments became a favourite propaganda of 
the Muslim divines, the substance of whose 
ions consisted of the portrayal of the 
rors of hell, the wrath of God and the 
ulness of the present world. They sought 
lunge the whole world into the dark 
| paths of ascetic seclusion and even later 
-= Anto the dismal abyss of an over-wrought 
mysticism.. Song and music therefore were 
forbidden by the moral censors appointed 
¥by Government. But, as is always the case 
where the impossible is aimed at, it was 
observed more in its breach than in its 
* Aghani, I, 153 163 ; vii, 145. 
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observance and the art of singing with 
musical accompaniment which originated 
in Mecca constituted from its institution 
till the latest times the only art together 
with poetry which was cultivated by the 
Arabs and which in the hey-day of Arab 
culture not only tended to the improvement 
of the mmd and the refinement of social 
intercourse but tended equally to soften, 
to elevate and to purify the relations 
between the sexes. The first impetus 
came to the Arabs from the foreigners.. 
The oldest singers imitated the Persian 
school of music. It appears that Per- 
sian captives of war came in large 
number to Mecca. It was from them that 
the Arabs first learnt to sing with the 
accompaniment of the then musical instru- 
ments, the drum (Duff), the tambourine, 
the flute, the lute, etc. Ibn Mussajjih is 
mentioned as the first who introduced 
Persian notes into Arabic. He heard the 
Persian workmen, engaged in the repairs 
of the Ka’ba, singing, while at work, 
according to their native style and these 
he imitated. He met with such brilliant! 
success that the young men of the best 
families flocked to him and paid enormous 
sums to him. The rage for him became so 
great that it drew the attention of the 
Governor, who reported to the Caliph at 
Damuscus that the young aristocrats of 
Mecca were positively ruining themselves 
over Ibn Mussajjih, the singer. Upon this 
report orders were received from Damuscus 
to send the singer to the capital. He 

sang at the court and sang so well that 
the Caliph sent him back to Mecca loaded 
with rich presents intimating to the 
Governor at the same time to worry him 
no longer. * Mabad and Jarid, the two 
most celebrated musicians of those times, 
were the pupils of Ibn Mussajjh. Mabad 
was originally a slave but later he became 
a freed-man. As a boy hehad totend sheep 
and he himself has related how he first 
received his musical inspiration. “I was 
a slave,” says he, “of the family of Kattan 
and had to tend sheep on the stony pasture 
ground outside Medina. There at night I 
used to look out for a rocky cavern to take 
up my quarters and to rest myself, but as 
soon asl fell asleep I heard foreign melodies 
resounding in my ears and on awaking I 
repeated them. In a short time Mabad 


* Aghani, it, 84, 86, 87. 
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acquired a fame and amassed a fortune. 
He trained young slave girls in music and 
then after a thorough training he used 
to sell them at high prices. In this connec- 
tion we have a charming anecdote to tell, 
Mabad had a slave-girl called Zibya (ante- 
lope) trained in music whom he sold to a 
rich man of Khuzistan and who fell so 


deeply in love with her that he became’ 


absoluty disconsolate when she was pre- 
maturely torn away from him by death, but 


_many ofher songs had been learnt by a 


companion ‘slave-girl who used often to 
sing them to her master. This aroused 
an intense craving in the master of Zibya 
to see Mabad. Mabad, hearing of this 
decided to pay an unexpected visit to him. 
From Mecca he travelled to Bassorah 
where he tried to take ship to Khuzistan. 
It so happened that. the very same person 
had come to Bassorah on business and had 
chartered a ship to return home. Mabad 
without knowing him begged and obtained 
a passage on the vessel. He was shown a 
place on the deck and the ship sailed. On 


- arriving atthe mouth of the canal of Obollo 


the mid-day meal was served. On the 
conclusion of the meal wine went round 
the company and when in the best of 
humour the rich man ordered his slave-girl 
to sing. Mabad, shabbily dressed in the 
fashion of Hejaz in a worn-out cloak, 
heavy shoes and an old furred coat sat 
quiet in a corner. The slave-girl taking 
the lute sang according to the melody of 
Mabad, a song the beginning of which is 
as follows :— 
Away isSoad! torn is the tie of love, 
She visits the low-lying, sandy country ofAdma, 
She sang various notes false, and Mabad 
unable to check himself called out to her 
that she was singing false notes. The com- 
pany offended at this made use of harsh 
language towards him. Then the slave 
girl again took up the lute and proceeded :— 
Daughter of the Azdites! my heart is rent 
i ; with grief, 
Woe! that no consolation comes from her! 
All reproach me. I call out loudly 
That though she repels my advances I still seek ‘her 
‘as my bride. 
Inch by inch love is draining my life, | 
To be sure indeed the consuming passion is quite 
; - amazing. 
Censurer, who reproachest my devotion towards her, 
Thou shoulds’t be the first victim of those whom 
thou reproachest. 
Hearing again some false notes sung 
Mabad could not keep quiet and thereby 
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met with a yet severer reprimand. The slave 
girl entertained the company with som 


- other songs and he silently listened to he 


until she came to the following air :— 


“Companions, grant an hour of respite unto ul 

Here at this place reeking full of recollections to m 

Urge me not onward when I stand here at the spc 

j of Azza’s tent ; 

For now do I stand ina dreary, howling waste. 

Speak unto this halfrecovering heart love again 

And to the eyes shed streams of tears. . 

Never will the happy time return again which v 
together spent 

In springtide and under beautiful moonlit summi 


. 


nights. - 


Again she sang false notes. Mabad coul 
not restrain himself any longer and calle 
out to her “Can’t you sing some airs a 
least faultlessly ?” on 


His host became so enraged that hi 
threatened Mabad to throw-him. gverboarc 
at once if he again took such libert 
Mabad held his peace until the slave-g 
had concluded her song. When there ‘ 
a pause he raised, his voice and sang th 
first air, then the second and so on. Sud 
denly the scene changed. Every one, full c 
admiration, gathered round him with apc 
logies. He then revealed his identity. Th 
rich man of Khuzistan and his slave-gi 
kissed his hand and feet and asked for for 






giveness. They travelled together to Ahwaz 


where Mabad in the house of his patrg 
enjoyed a princely hospitality and return 
to Mecca loaded with rich presents. Hen 
forward the passion for song’ and mu 


_rapidly spread and both Mecca and Medin: 


became the nurseries of this art supplyin; 
to thé court of Damuscus an wunceasin; 
supply of musicians. Among the youn; 
nobility of Mecca the passion-for music wa 
supremely dominant. ee 

Hudah, a stone-mason of Mecca, wa 
dowered with a great natural gift for mu 
sic. When at work at quarries youn; 
people used to look out for him, bring food 
drink and money to him and beseech hi 
to entertain them with songs, bnt Huda 
anxious more for his wages than for afiy 
thing else, would request them to asgis 
him in his work. Even to this his adm.ve 
would consent and tucking up their ka 
tans and rolling ‘them round the wais 
they would carry stones for him. Ascendin; 
a rock, Hudali would sit down and begi 
to sing, while those below him would li 
down on the soft sand regaling themselve 
till sunset. An eye-witness to whom w 
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are indebted for this information adds that 
when Hudali sang the entire hillock looked 








f the upper garments of the people listen- 
mero him. Not merely men but even wo- 
‘men devoted their attention to this enliven- 
ing art and early indeed did it come into 
; fashion for the nobility to pay court to the 
| female singers: Jamila wastrained by Saib 

Khatir, one of the earliest musical celebrities 

of Medina, but she soon outshone her 

master. in music and _ luteplaying. 
She set 






? she appeared splendidly robed. -Even her 





time and among those people appeared all 
the more acutely as there was no counter- 
acting influence. Besides religions quibbling 
over the Ou’ran and traditions, sciences 
with which only the people of the lower or- 
der, especially the clients, concerned them- 
selves, there were no other serious scientific 
udies. Thus it happened that intercourse 
ith singers, male and female, soon led the 
tgant youths of the capital of North Ara- 
Dia into most dangerous paths. They could 
not, in the nature of things, amuse, them- 
selves day after day ‘with wine and love- 
songs without fallivp-mto the meshes of 
intriguing women. The singers for whom, 
above gy;-there was only one object and 
that was to amass wealth and that as 
quickly as possible,. soon became a medium 
`, of unchaste amours. By constant and 
| ' immoderate indulgence in wine and women 

















he effeminate youths sought lewd games 
and unchaste arts to excite themselves into 
passion. Thus arose a class of singers who 
set themselves the task of shamelessly 
afısing and artificially arousing the passi- 


* Aghani, VII, p. 144. About Saib Khatir we 
_ only know that he was of Persian descent. He is said 
% to have been the first who imitated the Persian style of 
singing in Arabic and the first.who established the arti- 
ficial Arab music. He was the first who manufactured 
lutes in Medina. On account of his excellent manners 
and fine voice he attained admission into the bèst fami- 
lies. á Aghani, VII, 188. ; 


` 


red and yellow from the variegated colour. 


ons of youths sunk irretrievably in immora 
lity. This class of singers who more an 
were described with the peculiar name c 
more attracted a crowd ofimmoral youth 
Mukhannath, which practically correspond 
to what the ancients called Cinaedi. The 
pressed their services in the interest c 
both the sexes and destroyed wherever the 
obtained access the peace of the family 
For this reason the authorities both i 
Mecca and Medina proceeded with the u 
most rigour against them.* Thes 
Cinaedes imitated women in their costum 
and external appearance. They dyed thei 
hands with henna, wore bright-coloure 
female dress, combed and plaited thei 
hair and sang with the accompaniment of th 
drum and performed most obscene dance: 
still to be seen in the East. By their cor 
duct, the singers and the musical professior 
which from the very beginning had excite 
the wrath of the religious party, wer 
brought completely into discredit ani 
several governors enforced repeatedly th 
most severe measures against them. Thu 
a governor of Iraq (Khalid ul Kisr 
prohibited under severest punishment musi 
and song, making an exception only in th 
case of Hunain, the celebrated singer « 
Hira. Butin the East even the most inf: 
mous and dishonourable profession, i 
account of the close cohesion of its member 
(for instance, thieves, robbers, procuresse: 
etc.) tends to resolve itself into a guild.: ] 
is therefore scarcely to be doubted that tł 
licentious brood of cinaedes (Mukha 
nathyn) had their own guild and-as suc 
in spite of persecutions continued to exis 
It is not surprising, therefore, that they a1 
still to be found in some places in the East 
for instance, specially in Egypt where o 
certain festive occasions, particularly a 
weddings, male dancers called Khawals a 
well as female dancers make their appea: 
ance. They wear female dress, imitate i 
their bearing and movement female way: 
they blacken their eyes with collyriu: 
and they paint their eyebrows. They a1 
beardless, their hair is long, and lik 
women’s, is artificially plaited in queues t 
the end of which gold coins are attachec 
Their hands are dyed with henna as is tl 


* Under the Caliph Suleiman all the Mukhanna 
of Mecca were castrated. Aghani, Vol- IV, 60. To tt 
class belonged the famous singer Ibn Dallal. Aghaı 
IE 274,172. 
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case with women and in the streets they 
generally appear veiled not from any sense 
of shame but merely to affect the manners 
of women. These Khawals, whom we 


might still meet in the streets of Cairo, are - 


the modern descendants of the Arab Cinaedi. 
I havenot met them in other oriental towns 


like Damuscus and Aleppo. Perhaps they - 
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are still to be found in Mecca—the holy 
city, where, as is well known, all forms oi 


immorality are greater than in any other 


place of the Muslim world. * 


S. KHupa BUKHSH. 


* Lane, The Modern Egyptians, pp. 351- 


THE PANAMA PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION IN 
SAN FRANCISCO, 1915. 


HIS: is an exposition to celebrate the 
completion and opening of the great- 
est canalever constructed inthe world. 

This isto celebrate the joining of the two 
- great oceans and the opening of the gate 
between east and west. This is to celebrate 
the most important of all commercial 
events in the history ofthe world. This is 
to celebrate the opening ofa canal which 
had been for centuries attracting attention 
-and appealing to the anticipations of every 
nation upon theearth. This is to celebrate 
one of the greatest and hardest engineering 
. enterprises ever undertaken by human 
beings. Its stupendous proportions and 
engineering difficulties can be easily realised 
from the failure of the great French engineer 
Count Ferdinand De Lesseps, the excavator 
of the Suez Canal. This is an exposition 
where people from different parts of the 
world will meet to rejoice over the great 
scientific and material: achievement. We 
can hardly over-estimate its commercial 
importance tothe world. There has never 
been any material achievement arousing 
the interests of so many nations as this. 
It is an event showing the high stage 
civilisation has been raised to by human 
beings. . 

The largest share of the credit of the con- 
struction of the canalis due to the United 
States of America and as such, she may be 
called the real author ofit. Now she has 
been liberal enough to invite the people of 
the world to ‘profit by this her greatest 
enterprise. She entitles every nation to its 
dividends in international trade and friend- 
ship. She has opened the gate and east 
and west will meet more freely. Before 


“ 


‘tion of the canal. 


boan 


going into further details of the Exposition, 
I shall give a short history-of the Sa 


The idea of cutting the narrow stN 
land between thetwo Americas is alm 
contemporaneous + with the knowledge ol 
the isthmus itself. The Portuguese naviga- 
tors realised the necessity of the canal as 
early as 1550. Since then the Spanist 
Central American Republics, England. 
France and most of the other Europear 
countries had been trying to cut and carry 
on investigations accordingly; but the 
difficulties in their way were simply insu 
mountable. If the isthmus of Darien h 
been a sandy plain like that of Suez, 
would have been cut through long ago b 
England with possibly France as a partner 
Realising the difficulties, the Central Ameri 
can Republics sought. by the middle of thi 
19th century the co-operation of theU. S. A 
She, having the greatest. commercial inter 
est in it, gladly accepted the offer 2 
to construct a rail-road to facilitate th 
construction of the canal. l 

By the way, the investigators at tha’ 
time had to face difficulties other than engt 
neering also. Sometimes the parties out $ 





investigation and survey of the county 
were molested by Red Indians; sometime 
they lost track of each other in the degs 
forests and were thus killed by wild animdls 
Another difficulty the workers had ti 
fight against all the time was the'un 
healthy climate of the place. Of the firs 
batch of Chinese labourers taken there fo: 
work,-nearly 75 per cent. died in a month’. 
time. 

To. resume the history of the cana! 
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Count Ferdinand De Lesseps after finishing 

- the Suez Canal turned his attentionin 1875 
towards this #@w enterprise and made 
many rich men of his country interested in 
Mee matter. Some othernationalities began, 
on the expectation of a big profit in the 
Canal, to intrigue with the Columbian 
- government and sticceeded in transferring 
the concessions to the “Panama Canal 

Cömpany.” But they could not carry on 

the work owing to want of good engineers, 





capital and, as some say, owing to want . 


of honesty in some partners. The aban- 
doned task was taken up by the “New 
Panama Canal Company” which, after 
further investigations, succeeded in bringing 
the scheme to a working basis. At the 
ame time, -the U. S. A. had been trying to 
ave the canal completely under her own 
control. By some commercial stratagems 
or other, she at last succeeded in making 
the company forfeit all claims 


ay 







There had been controversy all along as 
_ to whether the Panama or the Nicaragua 
' was the better of the two routes for the 
construction of the canal. The U. S. A., 
after many other investigations, finally de- 
cided that the former was the more practic- 
able and feasible one. By the treaty of Hay 








she got complete control over the country 
Mive miles on each side of the canal. The 
anitary condition ofthe place next drew 
Ihe attention of the authorities. They 
made wonderful change ina very short time 
in the climatic condition of the country. 
As regards the progress of the work, 
= nothing new was-done until 1904, most 
` of the time being spent on repairing the 
old makines and improving the sanitary 
“condition of the place. Since that time the 

progress has been steady and satisfactory. 

During the process of construction, there 
. was still a controversy going on as to 
whether the canal should be a sea-level one 





md dams. The latter project was finally 
d¢cided asthe better one. Now the canal 
$s nearly been completed and itis hoped 
-that it will be opened to commerce by 
January 1st, 1914. 
_ A description of the canal will also be 
* interesting to all, specially to students of 
¢ engineering. The canal extends from Colon 
in the Atlanticto Panama inthe Pacific. 
The main obstacle onits way was the great 
_ chain of Cordillera which runs along the 
$ 8 7 


Bunan Varilla and other subsequent ones, . 


r be constructed by a system of locks | 


isthmus. It is to be about 50 miles i 
length from deép water in the Caribea 
sea to deep water in the Pacific Ocean. ] 
will have a minimum depth of 41 feet an 
a width varying from 300 to 1,000 ft. I 
passing from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 

vessel will steam through seven miles ¢ 
channel with a bottom width of 500 ft. t 
Gatum, where it will enter a series of thre 
locks in flight and be lifted 85 ft. to th 
level of Gatum lake. It may steam at fu 
speed through this lake, inachannel varyin: 


from 500 to 1000 ft. in width for adistanc 


of about 24 miles, where it will ente 
Culebra Cut. This cut is 9 miles long 
450 ft. high at the highest point and has ; 
bottom width of 300 ft. Passing out c 
the cut at Pedro Mignel, the vessel wi 
enter a lock and be lowered to a sma 
lake one and a ‘half miles long. At th 
other end of this lake, tt will enter tw: 
locks in series and-be lowered to sea-leve 
passing out into the Pacific through : 
channel about eight and a half miles lon; 
with a bottom width of 500 ft. | 

The gates of thè locks will be stee 
structures 7 feet thick by 65 feet long 
47,562 feet high. They will weigh fron 
300 to 600 tons each. The locks an 
in double sets so that one vessel can bi 
ascending while another is descending 
Electricity will be used to tow all vessel: 
into and through the locks and to operat 
all gates and valves, power being generatec 
by water-turbines, from the head created by 
Gatum lake. This power will also be usec 
to light the canal and indicate the positior 
of the. vessels, A reservoir of 52950 million: 
cu. ft. will be erected to produce the 70( 
horse power needed for running the cana 
of which 530 millions cu. ft. are demanded 
falling 105 ft. at Alhajuela and 52 ft. at 
Bohio and acting on turbines drawing 
dynamo to transit the power in the forrr 
ofelectricity. The lock gates shall be defend. 
ed by fender chains against the destruc. 
tive speed ofa vessel. There will be break. 
waters protecting the entrance on both the 
oceans. The time required to pass a 
vessel through all the locks is estimated 
at 3 hours and the time consumed ir 
passage from deep water to deep water wil. 
be from 10 to 12 hours. One interested ir 
engineering willliketo have more details 
of the mechanism of the locks and dams 
but considering the scope of the article and 
the limited space, the description has beer 
intentionally made brief. Still I hope the 
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reader will get a fair idea of what the canal 
is and how it is worked. 

Wehave by this time come to realise how 
wonderful an achievement the construction 
of the canal is. Besides the facts that 40,000 
laborers work every day, that the cost of 
constructing it including the forts amounts 
to. 375,000,000 dollars,* that 900,000 
cubic yards of dirts and stone are dug out 
every day and that 100 steam-shovels and 
18 dredges are utilised would give us a 
better idea of the vastness of the work. The 
country on both sides of the canal was one 
of the most unhealthy places for human 
beings to live in, but at the present day 
one would wonder if it is the same place. 
It is completely metamorphosed. In short 
one would find the facilities and advan- 
tages of a large city in the canal zone now. 

Some people might ask why should the 
Panama Canal concern the world. In reply 
I should point out oncemore that the credit 

as not alone due to the U. S.A. Itisan 
achievement of the combined efforts of the 
great nations of the world. Other nations 
should have as much pride in it as America 
has. America being the nearest country 
to the canal and directly concerned in it 
naturally takes more interest, the other 
parts of the world as well will derive 
advantages of various kinds from it and so 
should take a prominent part also in the 
International Jubilee. Taking commerce 
into consideration, all the countries are 
vitally interested in the canal, some directly, 
others in an indirect way. Each of them 
will derive more or less benefit from it. 
There will be some advantages common 
to the world, others being the prerogative 
ofa part of it. For instance, we can hardly 
overestimate the necessity of the circum- 
navigation of the earth in the tropics to the 
commercial world. The only obstruction 
to this was this narrow strip of land. Some 
of the long journeys will be shortened by 
several thousand miles and this will be an 
immense saving of money and time to the 
world tourists. Before there was any train 
service, a traveller from San Francisco to 
New York had to go down one side of both 
North and South Americas around Cape 
Horn and upon the other side, a distance 
of 14,000 miles, which took the ordinary 
steamship of that day more than two 
months or a sailing vessel more than a 
year. Now when the canal will be opened, 


* A dollar is approximately equivalent to Rs. 3, 


+ 
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it will be reduced to 14 days’ journey. 
From the table given below, the reader will 
be able to judge for himsel# how the canal 


will shorten many long journeys : í 
Via Panama Canal. 


Journeys. Via Cape Horn. 
Plymouth to San | 
Francisco 13,491 miles 7,775 miles 
5 ‘Honolulu 13,671. ,, 9196 ,, 
,  Valpariso 8717 _,, 7081 ,, 
» Callao 9958 ,, 5810 , 
o Vietoria 14400 ,, 8490 ,, 
(Vancouver) 
New York to - 
Valpariso 8548, 4543 ,, 
A Panama 11057 ,, 1926 ,, 
» Callao 9791 ,, 8263 ,, 
Y San Francisco 13,324 ,, 5228 ,, 


Till 1860, the year of the civil war in 
U. S. A, every ton of heavy freight shipped 
from the Atlantic coast to the Pacific coast A 
had to go down, as mentioned in the last 
paragraph, round Cape Hofn, a distance of 
14,000 miles, which took an rdan vessel 
more than two months. If we look at ‘the 
world’s map, we would find that the same 
would have been true of goods shipped from 
China, Japan, the Hawai Islands, the 
Phillipines, Hong-kong and most of -the 
European countries. China and Japan have 
fairly profitable markets established in the 
Pacific coast of America, but the heavy 
freights of rail road have been a barrier to 
the extension of their commerce to the in- 
terior and Atlantic coast of America. Or 
the other hand, the European countries 
have the same trouble to ship goods to th 
Pacific coast of America and the Asiatic 
countries bordering the Pacific Ocean. 

No other country will be so extensively 
benefited as the U. S:-A:- At the present day 


a ship sailing from the west codst of South 
America for the Atlantic coast hag to go 
round Cape Horn, Brazil, &c., but by 


time it gets to Brazil, it can cross the At- 
lantic to England or Germany. To take 
up a particular instance, itis now 10,722 
miles from Guaquil in Equador to Liver-, 
pool, the trip to New York is’about as far 









and risky ; but when the canal is complete 


ed, it will be2,864 miles to New York, while 
5,603 to Liverpool. It is quite apparest 
how the U. S. A.’s commercial supremacy 
is going to be indirectly established in 
South America. She will have the same ad- 
vantages in China, Japan and other places 
bordering the Pacific in Asia. It will take. 
a steamship of goods five weeks to reach 
China or Japan, while it takes ten weeks 
via Europe from New York. Besides, she has 
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some political interests. At the present 

_ day, her navy is not strong enough in num- 

. berto protect both the coasts; but when 

tag canal will be opened, the same number 

battle-ships will do the whole work. 

Formerly she used to send her troops to 

the Phillipines via Gibraltar and Suez 

Canal, but she will now send it direct 
through the canal. 

The canal will be open to all the coun- 
tries of the world. Now it will be their 
duty to appreciate its utility by making a 

" proper use of it. Leaving its commercial 
importance aside for the moment it is a 
great achievement’ in the scientific and 
material world which every person should 
be proud of. Besides, waterways around 
he earth facilitate international commu- 
nication and thus aid all the good works 
of men by“inakiag them more neighborly. 
Now think I have given the reader data 
enoaigh to realise the greatness of the 

‘hievement and why it should be an 
object of universal rejoicing. 

Going into further details of the exposi- 
tion, it willbe of an universal charactér, For 
business or instruction, or health or plea- 
sure it invites the co-operation and com- 
'- mands the attention of the world. In all, 
it will present means to which no other 
can be compared for inculcating a broad 
and practical understanding of what the 
world is and does } it will be really a great 
nternational exposition. From the opinion 
f some of the great men of this country we 
understand that its activities will 
grouped about the fundamental thought 
of the peace of the world and its better or- 
ganisation for civilisation And peace. They 
show specidPinclination to promote better 

Ser relation between U.S. A. and 

the Orient. This exposition will be distinc- 
tive among all the international exposi- 
tions. A comparison with other great 
world’s fairs would fail to give a proper 
idea of the world’s jubilee in 1915. It will 
ave no parallel in showing the most up- 
-date machines and other industrial and 
entific products and propagating and 
Ccognising the most up-to-date political 
and social ideas. We are all aware how 
developed the U. S. A is in science, art, in- 
dustry, commerce and engineering and how 
vast her resources are and as such we can 
rest assured that the latest civilisation and 
progress of the world will be perfectly re- 
presented. l 
There is a movement all over the world 
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to establish universal peace and there a 
many associations, clubs and societies { 
its development. Many of them will me 
in San Francisco and thus give an impet 
to the movement. All the nations aft 
a long bitter experience, have at last re 
lised the horrors of war and are thei 
fore earnest to establish peace and brothe 
hood amongthem. It is expositions li 
these that afford the best opportuniti 
for inculeating such ideas. Besides t 
U. S. A. being a country founded on dem 
cracy, is the best place for the furtheran 
of the cause. 

Now to deal about the necessity and u 
of the exposition, it is a celebration in clo 
accord with international sentiment, whi 


' would fittingly express the gratification | 


the countries of the world at such a gres 
achievement. Achievements like these shou. 
be commemorated by some or other eve 
memorable events. As settled by the Expo: 
tion Company, it will be commemorated t 
a grand tower, a-short description of whic 
will be found in one of the succeedin 
paragraphs. 

There may be the question why shot 
San Francisco be selected as the site of tł 
Exposition. The Congress of the U.S. 
has selected the Pacific coast where tl 
races meet, as the logical and fitting pla 
for the international fete. It, being tl 
largest port on the Pacific nearest to tl 
canal and having vast resources, is reaso: 
ably selected as the site. It has proved i 
fitness in competition with New Orleans t 
beating it by a vote of 188 against 159 : 
the House of Republics in January, 31s 
1911, and by_ raising $5,000,000 in le: 
than two hoursin a public meeting. Fx 
the purposes of the celebration, the sta: 
and the counties of California, the city | 
San Francisco, corporations and indiv 
duals subscribed over $20,000,000 le: 
than one-fourth of what will be expende 
in the exposition. The fact that San Fra: 
cisco was re-built in a very short time < 
the cost of $50,000,000 after it was cor 
pletely devastated by the great conflagr: 
tion of 1906, proves further its fitness fi 
the task. Besides it hasa unique positic 
from a commercial point of view and hz 
an exceptionally good climate, avera; 
temperature being 59 degree Farhenhei 
The special reason for selecting a city on t] 
Pacific ocean is to establish better relatio 
ship between the U. S. A. and the Orien 
I shall give the reader now-the routines ar 
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exercises of the exposition as decided up to 
this time and some other necessary inform- 
ations about it. | 

The site chosen for the exposition com- 
prises a tract of 625 acres in San Francisco 
and the vicinity. The chief exhibit palaces 
will be thirteen in number and will be 
devoted to the fine arts, agriculture, educa- 

- tion, manufactutes, varied industries, 
liberal arts, machinery, mines and metul- 

' lurgy, transportation, horticulture, stock- 
-yards, stock-pavillions and automobiles. 
There is to be a horticultural display of 
50 acres within the grounds, 12 acres of 
rail-road and: miscellaneous out-door exhi- 
bits, a children’s play-ground and a 50 
acres drill and aviation field. 10 acres 
will be devoted to the government exhibits, 
40 acres to state buildings. The exposition 
gates will be opened on February 20th, 
1915 and will close December 4th, 1915 
giving an exposition period of nine months 
and a half. The value of the ticket for 
entrance through the main gate will be 
50 cents. The plans of the exhibit palaces 
and other buildings have been finally drawn 
up and most of them are in process of 
construction. 

The program will consist of > major 
events of. world importance coming 
every two months, with minor events, 
in between. About two weeks after 
the opening of the exposition, will occur 
the first event of the program, the 
entrance into San Francisco harbor of the 
greatest international fleet of battle-ships 
in the history of the world. It will pass 
through the canal, and from unofficial 
advices, it is expected that nearly 100 
battle-ships besides those of the U. S. A. 
will join in the demonstration. The second 
great program will be races between the 
speediest yachts of America and Europe, 
which will start from Europe, race across 
the Atlantic to New York City and thence 
proceed through the canal to the Golden 
Gate. The presence of the fleet of yachts, 
the speediest motor-boats and the inter- 

` national fleet of. battle-ships will present 
a wonderful marine phenomenon. Next 
will come the sports program, a great 
Olympia in which the athletic and outing 
organisations of the world, each represent- 
ing its favorite sport will make an inter- 
national event of this kind most interesting. 
There will be inter-collegiate contests em- 
bracing base-ball,- foot-ball aud other 
games, automobile races in which holders 
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of world’s speed records will take part, 
military manoeuvres and aviations. These 
games and races will take place before the 
concrete Colliseum having a seating capa- 
city of 75,000 people. From all parts of 
U.S. A. and Europe will be sent the prize- 
winning stock of the world; perhaps 
England will send her best dairy stock 
from the Royal Dairies. . The live stock 
exhibits will comprise a series of a number 
of shows occuring at intervals. The finest 
horses will be exhibited ahd $27,000 will 
be offered for harness races m 1915. 

In the early autumn will come a week of 
parades and pageants of the Oriental 
Nations of India, China, Japan, the Phill1- 
pines and other oriental lands. 

At the exposition will be gathered the, 
strange tribes of Asia, Africa, Australia, 
North and South Americag,and-the Pacific 
Islands. In its concluding days willeome a 4 
great fista reproducing the early històny of | 
California. The authorities hope that t cog 
will be the great concluding event of the 
program, a fitting finale to the greatest 
of alleexpositions. Applications showing 
intention to participate in the exposition 
are coming every month, so it is hoped, 
after two years, there will be many other 
exercises as important and wonderful as 
those already routined. 

It is beyond this scope of the article to 
go into further details of the expositio 
ground and buildings and the rules 
and regulations for exhibits; but 1 
will be a great “injustice -to .the subject 


to omit the grand tower to be built as 


a magnificent and impressive memorial of a 
permanent character The height of its 


Shaft will be 850 feet from theeground, the 
base will be 232 feet square, an eo feet 
high. When completed it will be the Tallies 


structure, in the world, . 






protected from the elements. 
be $2,000,000 and it will have the highe# 
powered search-light in the world, will be 
the largest wireless station and a great 
astronomical observatory. 

The question may arise of what impor- 
tance is the canal and the exposition to 
India. I have tried in the preceding 
paragraphs, to show what a great boon 
the canal is to the commercial . world, 







z they both together will facilitate 
ser and better relations between 
e nations and help the cause of the 
iversal peace movement. India, though a 
Mendent country, should have the aspira- 
' tionto take equal parts in these movements. 
She should also reap the full benefit out of 
the opportunities offered by the canal and 
exposition. In ancient days, India had 

vast trade with foreign countries, but un- 
fortunately, whatever the reasons are, 
now it is completely ruined. There are very 
Jew articles manufactured in India now. 
“ Whatever few there are, our business-men 
do not trade in them with foreign countries. 
They, except a few from Sindh, do not 
come out of their magic circle India nor 
awe any idea of opportunities in foreign 
s, The exposition will give them oppor- 
to open.business with America and 
é of the kind of commercial field 
ve got here. Besides, those who 
een in such expositions, know how 
ometimes fortune is made. Companies 
| organised in different part of the world are 
coming with different ideas of making 
money and I can assure the reader that 
most of them will be successful. India 
has a peculiar advantage over other 
countries in possessing many mysterious 
and wonderful things. If our business-men 
bring up exhibits with them, a double 
pose will be served. India, being a 
endent country, is not likely to he 
resented by the government in the exposi- 
on, so it will be the duty of the!individual 
j to contribute whatever they can to 
keh representation of India in the 




















eR objects of writing this 
make my countrymen appreci- 
ate the extraordinary and unparalleled 
engineering skill shewn by the engineers of 
the U. S. A. in constructing the Panama 
canal. Ifthe reader refer to the system of 
cks and dams and to the facts that the 
ssels are lifted by mechanical means an 
eAvation of 85 ft. in a short distance, that 
v thé violent Chagres has been completely 
eMitrolled and that a complete change has 
been brought ‘about in the climate of the 
canal zoné mentioned in the preceding 
_paragraphs, he will realise the stupendous- 
ness of the work. 
The exposition itself will be no less im- 
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portant from a scientific point of view. As 
mentioned before, theexhibits willbe more of 
a modern nature than ancient. It will give 
us an idea of the progress of the world 


both in the moral and material side. 
In conclusion I shall call the attention 
of my countrymen to the facts that 


it will bé a great international exposition 


and that it will offer opportunities 
to peoples of all lines of life. All the rules 
and regulations governing the exposi-. 


tion and the exhibits have already been 
made and are ready for circulation. Any- 
body intending.to participate in the exposi- 
tion can get the necessary information 
from me or from the Panama Pacific 
International Exposition Company. For 
the convenience of business-men, I put down 
section 1, article XII of the Exposition rules 
and regulations, which runs as follows :— 
“All articles which shall be imported from 
foreign countries for the sole purpose of 
exhibition at said exposition, upon which 
there shall be a tariff or customs duty 
imposed by the United States government, 
will be admitted free of payment of duty, 
customs, fees or charges under such regu- 
lations as the secretary of the treasury of 
the United States shall prescribe under an 
act of Congress.” The peculiar advantages 
which San Francisco offers to them are that 
it is one of the biggest harbors of the world 
that gives an extensive and safe anchorage 

and that exhibits fromany part of world can 
be landed at the exposition docks. Besides 
there is every possibility that both railroad 

and ship freights willbe much reduced at the 

time. But I should warn the intending 

participants against procrastination and 

delayed action. Applications for sites for 
buildings and other privileges will not be ac- 
cepted after June 1,1914. We should remem- 
ber the principle “first come first served.” 

Thirty-one states and territories outside’ 
of California have already made appro- 

priations for participation in the exposition. 

Twenty-seven foreign governments have for- 
mally accepted the President’s invitation to 

participate. -Solask my countrymen not 

to lose time if they want at all to take part 
in the exposition. . 


University of ‘Washington, A 
Seattle, Wash, U. S, A. j D R- Guha. | 
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INDIA AND THE BRITISH PARTIES 
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By THAKUR SHRI JESSRAJISNGHJI SEESODIA, EDITOR, “THE RaypUT HERALD.” 


HE struggles of a subject nation-to gain 
the rights of citizenship aré varied ‘and 
cannot be exactly defined.Circumstances, 

for the most part, decide their nature and 
no political leader can say, with any degree 
of accuracy, that a given method is the only 
one adoptable. Consequently any criticism 
in this direction must be well-balanced and 
cautious. But some methods are apparently 
disastrous; some are uselees; some are 
hysterical. I will include anarchism in the 
first category, mere mendicancy in the 
second and the tendency to lean on one or 
other of the parties in British politics for 
support, inthe third. Anarchism is univer- 
sally regarded as destructive to our best 
ends and all-sections and denominations 
in India unanimously agree on this point. 
- Mere and abject mendicancy, the circum- 
navigating methods of stereotyped petitions 
and memorials, has proved a colossal failure 
- and there is no self-respecting politician in 
India, whether an opportunist mendicant 


or a debased mendicant, who still sincerely . 


believes in the usefulness of orthodox 
prayer. The third, however, is only realised 
by a few. Jt has become fashionable for 
our politicians to praise the Liberal Party 
and condemn the Conservative Party. The 
‘mere accident of a few lovers of India being 
Liberals has tempted some of our leaders to 
join the National Liberal Club. In and out of 
season have they flattered the Liberals till 
at last the latter have become tickled to 
delight. There must be a principle in join- 
ing a political party. No one can be a 
=- politician of a particular brand without 
even a fair pretension to its creed. The 
Liberal Party is distinct from all other 
parties in Great Britain because Liberalism 
is radically different from either Conser- 
vatism or Socialism. If I belong to the 
Liberal Party it literally and most empha- 
tically means that Iam neither a Socialist 
nor a Conservative. If I subscribe to the 
creed of the National. Liberal Club I am 
most decidedly against the creeds of the 


Carlton Club and the Fabian Society. A 
Indian politician, similarly, who belongs t 
the National Liberal Club is to all intent 
and purposes a Liberal just as all Britis 
Liberals are. The Liberal Government | 
in power in England at the present tim 
The members of the Government are me 
bers of the National Libera] Club. W. 
ever this Government does ijs-absol 
accord with the desit of the Libe 
The Government of India, at pre 
Liberal and consequently is allied t 
Liberal Club. Our politicians are not tí 
Government of India; they cannot be, co! 
sistently with their duty to the people, who 
they represent. The Government of Ind: 
and the people of India are not one and tł 
same. An Indian politician who is a men 
ber of the Liberal Club is morally bound t 
support the Government of India, when 1t 
Liberal. Thus his position becomes rid 










-culous. If he goes against the Governm: 


and at the same time subscribes to Liber 
principles, he goes against his pi 
ciples, which is a bad thing for_a poli 
cian todo. Butif he adheres to ` 
ciples scrupulously and remains a 
tious man he is not-an-Indian poli 
merely a camp-follower of thegbitt 
in disguise. In both cases th 
be a moral turpitude attaching to Ù 
individual but the logical conclusion mak 
his position ludicrous. 

In the face of this argument it may | 
contended, with some show of reason, th: 









‘some Liberals are dissatisfied with Libe 


alism. It may also be shown that. thd 
are some individual English Liberals w 
work and toil for India as earnestly as a 
Indian politician and yet remain Liberal 
But none can say that these Liberals a 
against the bed-rock of Liberalism, 1 
mention only an instance, these hig 
minded gentlemen cannot for a. momé 
think of being Tariff Reformers, even thous 
Free Trade has. ruined and is- still ruiņir 
India. They depart from the details... 
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Liberalism but they cling tenaciously to the 
į main principles. They can move only toa 
ertain extent but all the time their eyes are 
med to the centre. But an Indian polti- 
we who is a Liberal, cannot be anything 
else as long ashe belongs to the Liberal Club, 
cannot be a Free Trader and seal the fate of 
India deliberately. Thus, an Indian cannot 
moe a Liberal in the English sense of the 
erm, if he is sincere enough to labour for 
he betterment of his country. 

we igor side to this question 
lishes the absurdity of 
subscribing to the 
I am told by some 
e must be Liberals, 
bur preference for it on 
.on account of its 
ways a favourite ex- 
races. ~indians must 
p when the 
1 opposition 
in anything. 
a argument 
€ of oppor- 




















side. You 
als will be 
oncerned, 
che head, 
im. Any 
nee with 
e main, 
ties are 
mionist 
mission 
mnt; a 
, even 
Ppoinred for Britain bute 
mi there has been always a 
` airman. Inthe House of Com- 
ons the Conservatives fight tooth and 
uil with the Liberals on almost all British 
1estions but never with that degree of 
rmth on Indian questions. It is a 
ll-known principle that India is beyond 
y politics. If I professed Liberal- 
believing in its utility and knowing 
yhe same time that it was powerless 
advance the cause of India, I should 
unly be regarded as a fool. I cannot pro- 
fess Conservatism for exactly the same rea- 
(sons. Socialism is out of question, as it 
has not yet raised its head even in England. 
. It is struggling against great odds and an 
P opportunist will wreck his cause by joining 

a party which has not succeeded in being 
| a power in England. There is yet an- 
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other argument that is brought forward tc 
justify our Liberal proclivities. My atten 
tion is drawn to Ireland and it is said that 
what the Irish politicians have done we 
can do. Ireland has got-Home Rule by 
being the supporter of Liberalism anc 
surely India will get Home Rule, the goa 
of educated Indians, by the same method. 
This basis of the Irish analogy is our last 
line of defence. But a slight analysis wil 
suffice to demolish the whole structure «on 
which our Liberal Indian politicians base 
their inadequate defence. That Ireland has 
members in the House of Commons and a 
good number of them and that Irish Home 
Rule. was attained mainly through thei 
efforts are well-known to all. But the 
Irish did not become Liberals. They did 
not go on their knees and say, “We will 
join the National Liberal Club.” They 
were a party, an Irish Party, as different 
from the Liberal Party as the Tory Party 
is from the Liberal Party and there was not 
even a semblance of a connection between 
them. The fundamental creed of the Irish 
Party was, asit has always been, Home 
Rule for Ireland. It did not care a brass 
farthing for Liberalism. In fact it was the 
opponent of Liberalism as long as the 
Liberals persecuted Ireland. The moment 
the Liberals realised the strength, the 
combination and the consolidation of the 
Irish Party, that very instant, they on 
account of fear, stood out as champions of 
Ireland. They said to John Redmond, “We 
have made Irish Home Rule a plank in our 
platform. Irish Home Rule is Liberalism 
and Liberalism is Home Rule.” This was 
: he trish became Liberals. Not before 
establishing thériselves—solidly, independ- 
ently, and even defiantly, not before being 
an entity, full of life and vigour, not 
before perfecting themselves unitedly, not 
before an Irishman belonged to an Irish 
party. John Redmond was first and foremost 
and pre-eminently an Irish leader belonging 
not to Conservatism, Liberalism or Social- 
ism but only to the Irish party. This is the 
psychology of Irish success. Ireland. suc- 
ceded because her politicians did not identify 
themselves with the parties who were radi- 
cally opposed to them. John Redmond 
triumphed because he did not dig his own 
grave. He eluded the cunning grasp of 
Liberals and declared boldly to their face, 
“Identity yourselves with the Irish Party 
before you want us to join you.” Asall 
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‘ with joy and loudly declared that they were 


- Home Rulers. 


ed 


Hence, even admitting that Ireland and 
India ‘are similar, it is clear that Indian 
politicians are putting the cart before the 


' horse by beginning at the end. But Ireland 


differs from India as perhaps England 
differs from India. There are political, 
natural and racial reasons why Ireland 
should be more akinto England than India. 
Besides Ireland had its representatives in 
Westminster. Irish politicians were very 
clever.:There wasan Irish party of National- 
ists who had consecrated their lives to 
secure self-government for their country. 
The smile of a Liberal, the frown of a 
Conservative, the cheer of a Socialist, did 
not move them aninch from their ground. 
They stood as adamant and nothing could 
tempt them to vacate their position. They 
organised, they united, they thought, they 
planned and they worked. But not one of 
these. things applies to India. We have no 
representatives in the House of Commons 
and -it will be as senseless to cry for this 
boon as to cry for the moon. Our politi- 
cians are not exactly clever. 

We have heen. politicians in the modern 
sense of the term only for a generation and 
the first generation cannot produce eminent 
politicians. We have no Indian Party by. 
itself. The Congress cannot be an Indian 
Party with the Muslim League outside. 
Even the Congress cannot claim to be the 
main branch with the “Extremists” (I 
mean the Passive Resisters ) outside its 
camp. The Congress is immobile. It is 
like a great mountain, immovable and 
stationary. Stereotyped. resolutions 
Poa Me ected-—over~and over again, 
till they themselves become tired, have made 
ita sort of nonchalant institution which 
exists but does not make its existence felt. 
For all serious purposes, for purposes of 
securing Home Rule for India, it is useless. 
Itis good, however, and deserves tolera- 
tion as so many things exist by our -_passive 
condescénsion. Further, the Congress has 


reduced itself to the position of a part of 
Liberalism in a sense, assomeearnest Liberal 
politicians had presided over its sessions. 
A National Assembly started with the 
avowed object of bringing about the eco- 
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nomic betterment of India cannot b 
presided over by Free Traders who wan 
to exploit or acquiesce in the exploitation 
of India. The Liberal Presidents are n 
to be blamed for it. They were the vic ell 
of circumstances. But we ought to hav 
known better. The fact that wedid not kno 
testifies to our inability to known usefy 
and essential facts. Therefore, the Congres 
guided by short-sighted men -cannot tak 
the place of the Irish party guided by in 
telligent and far-seeing polities Ma 
our politicians have þe 
wiles of Liberals and f 
by Liberals. The Libe 
leaders in a hole. The 
an awkward corner an 
a dilemma. In this pl 
life becomes ridiculou 
human to beable to o 
and above a 
entity. We 
lism and our 
rals we hav 
Nationalism, 
night-mare 
of our preg 
our inabili 
We have 
Liberalis 
all our ą 
drive the 
inner int 
It is thy 
that yo 
is exact 
deavoy 
to util 
ave ICa DIAL eC It 
these alarming defects we c 
analogy with the Irish people. 
I have dwelt on the Irish analogy 
such detail in order to drive home to t 
readers the utter hollowness of our foolis 
pretension to walk in the footsteps of t 
Irish politicians. With these overwhelmi 
facts before us we must once 
for all clearly realise that India 
remain beyond the pale of Bri 
political parties and that there can be 
more injury to our national cause than tht 
association, however distant, of our spokes 
men with any particular British party 





























































HE position of the peasant in agricul- 
tural countries is remarkable; in such 
countries he is the back-bone of the na- 

on. It will be no exaggeration to.say that 
the population ofthe Himalayan regions con- 
ists entirely of peasants. In Kashmir also 
“peasants predominate. In this glorious 
ey their position is quite unique. 


AGRICULTURE. 


glture is the principal occupation of 
sof Kashmir. True, the land is 
Zndits also, but these Hindu 
onsider it beneath their dignity 
the land themselves. So all the 
> valley is practically at the 
Musalman peasants. And the 
Pandits are at the mercy of the 
Musalman peasants even in 
p the land belongs to the Hindus. 
{T that agriculture is the mono- 
Musalman peasants. As a 
ourse, all the bread-winning 
ave become the monopoly of 
ms. who do not despise manual 
™ 4 
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In agriculture primitive methods æ 
followed. Ploughing, dreesing the soi 
sowing, weeding, watering, and then cu 
ting the corn, all is done by masculin 
hands. The weeding is a most romant: 
and interesting scene. If you go into th 
valley in the early part of June you wi 
see in the fields rows and rows of stalwar 
semi-nude men by twenties and thirtic 
weeding with their hands and singing mos 
melodious songs. I have watched wit 
pleasure these happy contented and hones 
workers turning their apparent drudger 
intoa joy. How happy and joyous the 
were! Another picturesque scene is t 
see them ploughing together in rows 

It has also to be remarked here that ew 
tivation is also done in the Dal-Lake righ 
on water where they spread earth on mat 
and sow over this artificial field. Thes 
artificial fields are often stolen away b: 
rival peasants at night. 

Besides the above description of fiek 
work the farmers have to do much irriga 
tion. Water is lifted up from streams, pond 
or wells by means of their rude, primitiv, 
mace which casts them practical 
heir own labour. 
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1s themselves but should g 
he state. Thes 


tha ssn 
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THE PEASANT 


d that they are paid for this forced 


REARING SHEEP. 

e parts of Kashmir peasants rear 
‘articularly those who live on 

f or near the hills rear sheep as 

regular shepherds. They are 

for the heir wool. 

dc y prosperous 

Ways lean and 

ers of milk for a 










ook 
small. Yet we 9 
rupee there. 





WEAVING. 

Weaving is another occupation of the 
peasants which is gradually going 
their hands. Home-weaving seems to be 
on the decline for two reasons. They get 
foreign cotton cloth at cheaper prices and 
secondly the merchants in the town are 
zrowing into capitalists, and they are keep- 
ng under thetr control numbers of weavers 
rho have to weave for their masters 
at a fixed salary. Again the weaving that 
is yet done is mostly done with yarn 
imported from Europe. 








THE WoRK OF PEASANT WOMEN. 

It is needless to add that women look 
after the home and the kitchen. Domestic 
service 1s, among the peasants also, their 
birth- right as it were. 


Boys OF 


out of 
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In addition to the 
duties there are two particular Occupat 
of women among the peasants. Thr 
ing the paddy to cet rice out-Or ft : 
sole work of women. Go into a village in 
the afternoon or in the forenoon and you 
will 


ordinary dom 


see women™ enjoying their usual 
drudgery. They make tt a point to do this 


—{mportant work always in company. H 
there are not many vona in the same 
house they will join or invite the neighbour: 
to do their threshing together, SC 
that they may talk, chatter and tell tales 
while throwing off the chaff and husks ol 
nately: This corn- threshing-place plays 
the same part in their life which the wells 
and other water-places do in other parts 
of our country. The hens, which come tc 
take their share round about them, 
sometimes vex them so much that the 
threshing pole has to be used to drive them 
Some peasant women keep small shops 
similar to those kept by Tibetan women at 


Ghoom (Darjeeling). Their merchandisı 
consists chiefly of kulchas  (indigenou: 
biscuits and cakes) and vegetables o1 


spices, etc. 

But the important occupation next tc 
threshing the corn is spinning. The spinning 
wheel is or rather wasa great friend o 
women in other lands too, butin this colc 
country during the winter it is this whicl 
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cupies their time and warms their hands 
doors. 


THE BOX¥S AND THEIR WORK. 


The children of the peasants are every- 
here very helpful to their parents. There 
rea number of odds and ends which need 
ny hands and bouyant natures to per- 
rm. Going with the cattle to look after 
1em in the pastures or attending upon 
ae mill or carrying tiffin to the parents at 
rork, isthe heaven-ordained duty of the 





KASHMIRI PEASANTS AT THE 
WATER-LIFTS. 


The grown-up urchins such as are exhibit- 
l ina group given elsewhere go about for 
tanual labour. If they happen to be not 
ır from the town of Srinagar they come 
rery morning to work inthe silk factor 

fthe state—and it isa pity that for this 
rduous and unhealthy labour of cleaning 
ye cocoon and getting the thread out of it 
aey are not paid sufficiently. The photo- 
raph of peasant boys exhibits such 
s are the victims of and_ principal workers 
1 the state factory. The silk factory is 
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resorted to both by Mussalman and Hindu 
Pandit boys. In the said group four of 
those sitting are Brahmin boys. The sacred 
thread of one of them, that sitting in the 
extreme left, is noticeable. | ad 
One fact very remarkable about the boys 
of Kashmir is this that they do not use the 
loin cloth even up to a very advanced age. 
It is a common thing to see boys of 
about twelve going about quite unabashed 
in the nude condition in its literal sense. 
They, when desirous of bathing or sporting 
in water, throw off their long shirts on the 
banks of the river and plunge head-long. 
into the water without any loin cloth 
about their person. One of the boys with 
open mouth and a pot in his hand isa 
sample of this nude state of Kashmiri boys. , 




















THE Kangari, or FIRE-BASKET. 


In this illustration two of the boy 
hold two small baskets of a peculj 
kind. These are fire-baskets which t 
call kangari. This fire-basket is a const 
companion of the people, particu] 
during the winter season. In a f; 
there are as many kangaris as the 
individuals init, each carrying one 
with fire init, on their person or i 
One would hardly believe if I werg 
to convince one that they 
women) keep it on their person u 
long shirts (pherans). And whys 
sit on the ground they have 
basket, they wi gmselves 
cover Or tenggi an 
not imagine if 
invisible fire. 
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Thus” 


. they carry on quite animated and lively 


talk. During winter it is an indispensable 


paraphernalia of peasants and working 
men and women. 


THE BOYS AT PLAY AND THEIR TIMIDITY. 


_ The young boys are the happiest beings 
in every age and clime, particularly so are 
they in rural areas where they can make the 
best of their leisure hours with nature. 
There are many kinds of games and 
frolics which the peasant boys resort to. 
Kashmiri boys being the most shy and timid 
creatures I have ever met with, it is difficult 
to observe them at games. Whenever 
I have been able todo soit was from behind 
the trees, bushes and fences—and that 
too from a distance—during my wander- 
ings in the valley. One of their very peculiar 


games was played in the following manner: 
In a field a number of boys stood in a circle. 
Each of them by turns threw a small stone 
at the centre, before them. One of them 

4d to stand with eyes blindfolded. It was 
his business to point out. or detect the man 
who had thrown the stone. He had to 
find this for himself by the sound of the 
stone as to from what direction it came. 
If he caught the right person he would have 
the privilege and pleasure of riding on 
his back. 

- They are also very fond of playing in 
water or with water. Once I saw a num- 
ber of boys and girls sporting in a rivulet 
ata very charming spot near a village, 
but as I wanted to go nearer to enjoy 
he sight from close quarters, to my great 
disappointment they ran away so rashly 
that I was afraid that some of them miglit 
slip into the stream. The thing is that 
pven adult Kashmiris are awefully timid. 
whe peasants are notoriously so. If you 
meet a company of stalwart peasants on 
the road and proceed towards them with 
the word “Begar? (‘forced labour’) they 
-would be frightened and try to run away. 
Ordinarily also, one man from the plains, 
however inferior he may be to them 


physically, can hold at bay an army of 


Kashmiris. On our way up from Rawal- 
pindi when we arrived in Kashmir proper, 
r tongawala, (the driver) being a jolly 
ind playful fellow, and knowing the secret, 
would often have quite a_lively time. When 


he observed numbers of boys standing by 


ne Tide either to enjoy the sight or to 
sell fodder for the ponies of tongas, he 
would only hold his whip and voice aloft— 
thaharo, ered they would run 200 
yards holding their life in their hands, as it 
were, before they would look behind to see 
if the man was actually on their track 
or what had become of their merchandise 
(grass). They would run so recklessly that 
| I was often quite afraid that they were go- 
ng to fall down the hillock or into the water 
ow. But they seem to be quite experts 
the art of fleeing like the deer of 

e forest. | | 
Timidity has become second nature 
with the et now, the reason being 
that from the 9th century onward they 
experienced nothing but oppression. For 
nearly four hundred years their own native 
rulers tyrannised over them. One of the 
native tyrant rulers was a queen, who 


maltreated the people during her- reign. + 


Then came the period of Muhammadan op- 
pression and forced conversion which dates 
from the 13th century. Even now the begar 
(forced labour) enforced by the state strikes 
terror into their hearts. And no wonder 
if we find them to-day so timid. Their timi- 
dity-is so proverbial that a story is current 
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that there was a time when Kasini 
were e Apn listed in the state. army. he 

once they were called upon to face and 
fight the enemies, they did go to the 
frontier, but when they came face to face 
with the enemy they quietly laid down 
their guns in sight of the enemy and came 
home as if nothing had happened. The 
tale may not be a historical truth. But no- 
body can gainsay the fact that they have 


become timid now; and perhaps it is for 


this reason that Kashmiris are not to be 
found in the state regiment. 


THE HOSPITABLE NATURE 
OF THE PEASANTS. 


Peasants almost in every country, where 
they are yet untainted by modern civili- 
sation, are very hospitable. Once a Scotch 
lady told me that a few years ago, the 
Scotch peasants were proverbially hospi- 
table—a rare thing in modern Europe. In 
our own land they | have been and are still 
very hospitable. The Kashmiri. peasants 
are no exception to the rule. I have had 





practical experience of their hospitality 
when I went out to tramp the valley 
leaving our party behind at Srinagar. ` 
Wherever I went, I was greeted with 
these phrases: kut gatsa and khyatsa 
khabar, a strange combination of Sanskrit 
and Persian. The former phrase is the 


corruption of 3 Tafa and the latter of 
wT wat, the one meaning, where do you 


go? and the other, what is the news? 
The latter phrase seems to have very 
unpleasant historical associations. It 
seems it has come down from the 
tyrannical times. When the whole country 


was constantly in a state of panic, the 
first thing they wanted to know was the 
tale of oppression or forcible conversion. 


KASHMIRI SHEPHERD GIRLS. 


Now the phrase simply means, how do you 
do or how does it fare in your village. One 
afternoon, while I was out tramping about 
in the neighbourhood of Veninag I came 
across a lovely orchard and ever-green 
lawns in the vicinity of a very large village. 
I laid myself on the turf under an apple 
tree. The children were about me close at 
hand. Some villagers wanted me to spend 
the night there and enjoy their hospitality, 
which I thankfully declined. After a few 
seconds an unusually tall Musalman wo- 
man clad ina long orange shirt (pheran) 
happened to come by and implored me in 
her own Kashmiri dialect to do honour to 
them by accepting their hospitality. I had 
nothing but a stick with me and was lying 
carelessly on the ground. This fact struck 
them, and they saw in me an unusual 
visitor or a madcap. I remember, the 


Same woman conveyed to me through her* 
interpreters, the boys that were present there, 
that if I came in autumn, I should be at 
liberty to eat or take with me any number 
of apples. I was also asked if I would ta 

walnuts or rice with me for myself. I left 
the charming spot reluctantly for Veninag, 


struck with the hospitable propensities of 
the peasants. 


THE PEASANT WOMEN. 


They are homely and simple folk. They 
sincerely believe that they are born for 
domestic service. They are also quite con- 
tented and happy. They do not think of 
any other ideal of life and make the most of 
their situation. The secret of their happi_. 
nesslies in thisthat they take everything as 

heaven-ordained and do everything with 

a zest. Their jovial nature and playfulness — 

never leaves them. They struck me as the 

most contented and happiest lot of people. 

They are not so fastidious about dress an 

ornaments as the women of the towns or 

the middle classes or Panditanis. They are 
very fond of festivals and religious fairs 
which they attend in groups. In the fairs 
or while on their way to them they go on 
singing folk-songs. Asto freedom they en- 


joy as much as the women of Tibet or 
Burma do. 


THE VILLAGE AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 
AND THE HOUSES. 


= 2 There are threé types of villages and as 
~~ many sorts of housesgnhabita : 


peasants. There are som@illages~ which 
stand next to towns in size, shape and 
status. The villages of thistype are generally 
very large and have two-storied wooden 
houses. Some of the villages of this category 
are wonderfully romantic and pictur- 
esque. They occupy a large area on the 
slopes of hills and are shaded by cedar, 
walnut and various other kinds of charming 
trees. The second class of villagés contain 
cottages. Thisis the more common a 

modest type of peasant houses that ado 

the purely Musalman peasant villages. T 

third storey of the cottage is used for fodder 
or fuel or mulberry leaves for silk-worms. 
The miniature wooden-house close by is 
the granary. Inthe body of this wooden 
house grain is stored and the flat is used 


* The male population even in the rural areas speak 
and understand Hindi. Women understand it but feel 
shy to use it. 





guests or for the repose. of 
single men of the family had 
once the fortune to pass 
full night without any 
bedding, etc., one flat like 
that. Inthe morning I awoke 
almost half-frozen with the 
chill wind. 

The third class village 
has the houses like the one 
found in “The world ofthe 
Musalman peasant.” I must 
say this is a typical palace of 
our peasant-princes. The 
houses of the three kinds 
described above are to be 
found in the same village 
as well. But, as a rule—and 
it is a peculiarity of Kashmir 
—the houses of these three 
listinct types -are oftener 

et with in distinctly separ- 
mite villages; as if peasants 
of different standings congregate in their 
own humble villages having for their neigh- 
bours men of the same status and means. 

Filth is always conspicuous by its exas- 
perating presence everywhere in Kashmir. 
The reader can just imagine how filthy the 
villages can be when I remind them of 


my early remarks about the filth of the 


pital of Kashmir—that Srinagar is the 
-hiest town one can think of. It is be- 
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yond our imagination to make out how 
people can prosper among such filthy 
surroundings. Had it not been for the- 
excellent climate of Kashmir the people 
would have been extirpated by this time. 
If the state does not look to its sanitation, 
epidemics are sure to play a worse havoc 
than they do at present. 


MUKANDI LAL. 


THE ORAONS OF CHOTA NAGPUR 
if, 


THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN THEIR SOCIAL CUSTOMS. 


ITH the Oraons, as with other pri- 
mitive peoples, the social system is 

. _ inseparably connected with, if not 
actually based on, their religious beliefs. 
And the predominant feature of most of 
their social ceremonies, as of all their reli- 
gious rites, is the persistent endeavour to 
ard off the malignant influences and the 
-vil attentions of innumerable souls and 
spirits that encompass them all around— 
the souls of men, living or dead, and spirits 


and demons either connected with certain 
places, persons, or objects, or stray ones 
(bhutas) having no particular habitat. 
When these souls and spirits cannot he 
thwarted or controlled, they have to be 
propitiated. In a future article we shall 
try to show that this is the governing idea 
in their religion. In the present article we 
shall briefly indicate how far their social 
ceremonies are pervaded by this idea. 

The great social division of the Oraons 
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the villagers or their 
cattle. And the villag- 
ers lose no time in trac- | 
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THE ORAON VILLAGE 


is into Bhuinhars and non-Bhuinhars or 
Raiyats. The Bhuinhars of a village are 
the descendants of the original settlers who 
established the village by clearing jungles. 
As the process of clearing the jungles in- 
volved a disturbance of the spirits residing 
in the jungles, the duties of making periodi- 
cal sacrifices to the nads or spirits haunting 
their respective khunt lands necessarily 
devolved on the Bhuinhar families or 
Khunts. 

These spirits are called the Khunt-bhuts 
or sept-spirits, and receive sacrifices of 
fowls, goats or buffaloes at stated inter- 
vals of three, five, seven or twelve years. 
An wooden peg (khunta) planted on 
one of these khunt lands marks the spot 
where the spirit has its seat. And after 
each periodical sacrifice the old wooden 
peg is replaced by a new one and on 
top of it is pinned a hollow iron nail witha 
few pieces of flesh of the sacrificed animal 
strung on to it. This iron nail is meant to 
drive down the spirit underground and 
prevent it from rising till the appointed 
time for the next sacrifice arrives. If by 
chance the spirit feels hungry in the mean- 
while, or by oversight no sacrifice is offered 
at the appointed time and the spirit craves 
for food, its uneasiness is manifested by 


troubles in the village in the shape of fre- 
death amonost 


et ae l I ALaanaa and 


Mela. 


ing out with the help 
the mati or ghost-fin 
the family whose remiss- 


ness is causing such 
trouble .to the village. 
The head of such a 
family is compelled to 
fulfil his engagements 


with his Khunt-bhut. 
Such was the arrange- 
ment made by the original 
settlers of an Oraon 
village, and _ strictly 
observed to this day% s 
their descendants for 
keeping quiet the spirits ] 
haunting the cultivate 
area of the village. 
for the remaining spiri 
demons, and ghosts 
those that haunted and 
still haunt the forests and 


waste lands within the ambit of the 
village, they too were not overlooked by 


the primitive organisers of the Oraon 
socio-religious system. Suitable provision 
was made for those spirits as well. A 
portion of the primitive forest was Cons 
crated to them, and named the Jaher 
Sarna. Here at stated times does — 
village-priest on behalf of all the Oraons 
his village stij offer sacrifices of fowls 
the whole host of spirits _that-are of any 
account. ź 

The chief among these spirits .of the 
sacred grove are Chalo Pachcho and Darha. 
Whereas the Khunt-bhuts are. only family- 
gods or rather sept-gods, Chalo Pachcho 
and Darha have risen to the rank of village- 
gods. They are regarded as guardians of 
the welfare of the whole village. 

Family-gods proper are the spirits of t 
departed ancestors of ach ‘family, and 
generally beneficent and, as such, d 
require especial puja or propitiation. 
may be called man-gods whereas the 















gods and village-gods may be deno? 
minated earth-gods. The propitiation 


of the sept-gods and the villare-gods 
are meant to keep the village in general 
from harm’s way. Aad these deities 
and demons can only be propitiated by a 
Bhuinhar of the village. Necessarily, there- 
fore. the Bhuinhars have social precedence 


over the other Oraons of the village. And 
thus even the tenure of land amongst this 
people rests on age of religion. 

Besides these two classes of deities men- 
tioned above there are numerous other minor 
spirits—demonsand ghosts or souls without 
any special habitat, against whose malignant 
attentions protection is not less necessary. 
Whereas the village-deities and sept-deities 
are ordinarily friendly rather than other- 
wise, in these unattached spirits or ghosts 
malignance preponderates over beneficence. 
And many of the socio-religious rites and 
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ceremonies  ‘bserved by the Oraon at 
birth, death, marriage, and on other occa- 
sions, are intended to avert the malignity 
of this class of minor spirits whose name 
Bs legion. 

We shall in this article have. space 

o mention only a few of such ceremonies. 
BIRTH. 

Soon after the birth of a child inan Oraon 
family, a kiro or bheloa (semicarpus ana- 
cardium) fruit is brought into contact 
with the person of the baby, witha view 
to warding off the ‘evil eye’, and the malig- 
nant attentions of the Bhuts. It is believed 

10 | 


that if a drop of the juice of this fruit 
falls into the eye of any man, beast, o 
bird, the eye is sure to burst. And as 
Oraoen deities, demons and ghosts are 
supposed to have bodies and limbs like 
those of human beings, the juice of the 
bheloa fruit is as much dreaded by the 
former as by the latter. And individuals 
possessing the ‘evil eye,’ too, must necessa 
rily stand in mortal dread of the bheloa 
fruit, for a drop of its juice falling on the 
eye is believed to blind it for ever. =, 

The purificatory ceremony performed or 
the fourth day from birth, is also intendec 
to prevent spirits and najars (the ‘evil eye 
of other people) from harming the mothe1 
or the child. Till this ceremony is perform 
ed, both the mother and her baby ar 
believed to be particularly liable to th 
evil attentions of spirits and ghosts, and 
are consequently not generally allowed tc 
stir out of the house. | 

Again on the eighth or ninth day afte 
a birth, a mati or ghost-doctor is usually 
called in to perform an elaborate ceremony 
called ‘Danda-renghna’ or ‘Bheloa-phari 
with a view to ‘breaking the teeth’ (pa 
khandna) of evil spirits and malignan 
people (sorcerers and witches). A litth 
rice-flour, a little coal-dust, and a littl 
earth from a hearth, are placed before thi 
mati, who draws on the floor a diagra 
representing a magic symbol. Inthe cen 
tre of the diagram, is placed a handful o 
rice and over it the egg of a hen. 

A bheloa twig is split at one end so a; 
to give it the shape of a fork; and thi: 
forked end is fitted on to the egg. The mat 
seated in front of the diagram, with hi 
face to the east, now recites a long tradi 
tional account of the origin of the ceremony 
and the creation of man and of the bhuts 
and thus prays to the Supreme God (Dha 
mes) to foil the evil attempts of spirits anc 
ghosts and persons with the ‘evil eye’ :— 

“As instructed by Thee, I am reciting th 
story [ofthe genesis of man,and the spirits 
Iam [now] sacrificing to Thee, a life [a thin 
having life but] without either head o 
foot (i.e., I am sacrificing this egg to Thee) 
See, O Dharmes (the Supreme God), tha 
if any one points his ‘evil eye’ or ‘ev 
mouth’ [in this direction,] his eye ma 
burst as this hen-egg [which will be present 
ly broken with a knife] bursts, and hi 
mouth may be split into two as this bhelo; 
twig has been split.” 
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now (henceforth) our work [of cultivation, 
&c.] go on well. May we be free [even] 
from the pricking of a thorn when we go 
anywhere [on a journey].” 

This ceremony is known as 

the ‘Padda-kamna’ or ‘gaon 

banana’ (pacifying the 

village). 

If spirits and ghosts are 
feared by the Oraon, not less 
dreaded by him are the 
sorcerer or spirit-tamer, the 
evil eye (najar),and the many 
undefinable evil influences of 
strange places, strange peoples 
and strange surroundings. 

When proceeding ona journey, 
the Oraon who knows the 
roper formula (called 
(bandhni takes up a little 
dustin the palm of his right 
hand, recites the formula and 
blows with his mouth on the 
dust in his hand, and then 
scatters the dust all 
around him. This ceremony is 
“supposed to make him invulnerable against 
the evil eye and evil spirits. 

To save himself or his family from the 
machinations ofa sorcerer bent on harm- 
ing him through some evil spirit held in 
control, an Oraon will recite or get recited 
the same ‘bandhni’ formula (too long to be 
given here), and while the recitation is going 
on he will scatter mustard-seeds, cotton- 
seeds, anda handful of rice all round his 
own house to ward off the malignant atten- 
` tions of the sorcerer. 

An ex-convict returning home after his 
term ot imprisonment is over, will not be 
admitted into his house unless and until he 
has gone through a particular purificatory 
ceremony. 3 

The object ofthis ceremony would appear 
to be the removal of all supernatural evil 
influences that he may have brought upon 
himself during his stay within the precincts 
of the jail-house amid strange surroundings 
and strange companions. So long as this 
purificatory ceremony is not gone through, 
the man has to live either in the Bachelor’s 


WV 


Dormitory (dhumkuria or jonkh-erpa) or 


in the outer veranda of his own house. 
The ceremony in question consists in the 
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sacrifice of a white goat or a white fowl to 
Dharmes or the sun-god (for his colour 
is white) offered in the presence of the 
anch or assembled village elders, followed 
Py the drinking ofa little ofthe blood o 
the sacrificed goat or fowl by the ex-convig 
Water into which a bit of gold has beé 
dipped is sprinkled on all present, and 
little of this water is also drunk by thë 
ex-convict along wi he blood æ 
sacrificed goat or foWl. Then follows a 
feast in which the ex-convict puts a hand- 
ful of boiled rice on the plate of each guest, 
and finally sits down to dinner in company 
with his assembled tribesmen. 

A comparison of these primitive ideas 
about the dangers of touch or contact 
(chhut), and the subtle influence of evil 
spirits and of the evil eye, with similar 
beliefs still current in Hindu society all ovg 
India, leads one to suppose that mosj 
our vaunted ideas about ceremonial pur 
have probably their roots deep dow 
primitive animistic beliefs. 

SARAT CHANDRA ROY. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO HINDU POLITY 


III 


“By KASHIPRASAD JAYASWAL, B.A. (DXON.), BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


(II) CENTRALIZATION: HINDU KINGSHIP AND 
MONARCHICAL IMPERIALISM. 


HE marked stage, next to that of the 
development of differentiated institu- 
tions, is the centralization of political 

and quasi-political life in Hindu society 
which commenced under Hindu kingship 
and culminated under what I propose to 
“tall the SECOND IMPERIAL SYSTEM (which I 
shall describe below). Let us first notice 
very briefly our kingship. 

ORIGIN OF HINDU KINGSHIP. 


The origin of our kingship seems to lie in 
the patriarchal institution. Vishvamitra 
in one of the verses of the Rigveda prays for 
elevation from the position of prajapati 
to that of raja. As to what led to the 
foundation of -kingship amongst us, we 
have a Vedic theory stated in the Aitareya 
b o = a i et o Mp 4.\, 


suras were fighting... 
is e Devas..fhe Devas 
said, it is on account of our having no king 
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that the Asuras defeat us. 
a king. All consented.” 

The substance of this is that war neces- 
sitated the institution of kingship. Per- 
sonally I do not believe in the truth of the 
theory, but I would point out that it tallies 
very well with the current European theory 
of the origin of kingship. 


Let us elect 


THE TERM: CHARACTER OF VEDIC 
KINGSHIP. 


The word rajan or raja, which comes 
from rat or rash, means a ruler and is allied 
to Latin rex and lex and German rat. Its 
derivation as given in later Sanskrit—that 
which shines or that which pleases—is 
merely fanciful like so many other deriva- 
tions of our imaginative poets. 


The Vedic king, although developed from, 


the patriarch, had not the absolute powers 


of the latter. Vishvamitra gave away 
property to his adopted son in preference | 
and to the mortification of- the sons of t 
body. But the Vedic king could not gi 
away the kingdom to any one he please 
he merely held an office from which he cou 
be deposed and to which he could be 
promoted. He was further, a ruler among 
other rulers of the state, a ‘king’ among 
the other ‘kings’ or rajanah, viz., the hi; 
functionaries similar to ministers who w 
all called rajanah and king-makers (qar 
He was elected by the whole vishah or tri 
and before his anointment had to 
homage to the high functionaries and t 
gramani or the’leader of the village, t 
symbol of the community.+ The prajap: 
or patriarch was a natural and instinct 
institution, while the raja was artific 
and conventional. | t: 
His ELBETION. ~ 

By a public ceremony he is elected kit 
by the Samiti of the whole people ‘with «€ 
mind.’ Even in the earliest references — 
get that he is elected’ ‘king to the rasht 
(rash or rat and tra) or state and not ‘ki 
of the people.’ This is very striking ; 
shows that when the Vedic-manéras w 
composed the idea of the state had 
familiar as opposed to an idea of tril 
kingship. As the Vedas are now admit 
to disclose a developed stage of ea 
society, already removed fram the pri 
tive state, in other’ matters, so they hz 
to be admitted in matters of state also. 

Here is an _ election-gatha from 


Atharva-Veda : 


aT aT Saray yaaa tase | 
fewest wat steed, aaga a N 
* * * * * * 
* Àth V. IIL 6.3, II. 1.5, 


- + See my paper on Coronation, Modern Revi 
January, 1912. - - l 
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WATT: aA wa vas TATA WTAE | 
wal fem, inau: avtdtiviars A afafa: wearers i 
€1€1R 


“Come gladly amongst: Be fixed and 
do not falter. The whole people want you. 
Do. you not fall from the state. * * * * 
Fixed and unfalling, crush and trample (our) 
enemies and those who behave like enemies. 
Every quarter (every one assembled) with — 
one mind are honouring you: the Assem- 
bly here is appointing (lit. making) you for 
permanence.” 

Again in II. 1. 4, at fam avat warna 
etc. “you the vishëh élect to rulership, ete.” 
The Sarva Vishah’ (‘all people’) who elected 
the óne man to rtlership counted amongst 
them also carpenters and labourers. 
(TIT. 1. 5). 


MOoONARCHICAL SYSTEM. 


The Vedic kingship is really midway be- 
tweeen tribal chief-ship and a regular sover- 
eignty. The king who is only araja amongst 
other rajas is anointed to sole-rulership 
(eka-raj) ‘in the Shrauta sutras, Our monar- 

‘chical system develops on the banks of the 
Jumna and the Ganges, the Middle Country 
of the Aitareya Brahmana. This document 
(cir. 1000 B.C.) records that the system 
had been flourishing in the Middle country. 
I think these monarchies were the kingdom . 
of the Bhatatas to the west of Benares, 
that of the Koshalas to the north of 
Benares, and that of the Shurasenas and 
the Matsyas about the Jumna. The ocea- 
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tation of their system led to the evolution 
of our monarchical system. In the places 
where the Shudra element is absent or 
scanty, as in the Punjab, the system does 
not develop, and it develops with its cor 
plete differentia in the locality where the 
conquered Shudra nation is strongest, viz., 
in Magadha. 


IMPERIAL SYSTEMS. 


In the pre-classical or pre-pauranic period 
(before 1500 B. C.) we have an Imperial 
System under which one of the conquering 
monarchs is acknowleged superior to~- 
others, the latter retaining the sovereignty 
of their respective states. Sometimes the 
sovereigns under the Emperor (Maha-raja, 
Chakravartin, Samrat) formed a constitu- 
tion asthe one describedin the Mahabhara- 
ta under Jara-Sandha when several officers 
on the model of the Vedic High Function- . 
aries were appointed from amongst the- 
sovereigns under the Emperor. This some- ! 
what loose system I desctibe as the First 
Imperial System of the Hindus. 


MOoONARCHICAL IMPERIALISM. 


The Second Imperial System is of a - 
different nature. I want to describe it. here 
as it could be generally treated along with . 
our monarchical system. The Second Impe- 
rialism may be best described as the Monar- 
chical Imperial System. It is monarchical 
because the territories are administered 
under one ruler; it is impeti it ies 
cludes different eleme 
of conquestavas taken? 
impeyalism, but that o 















vastness was 


sion which gave Vedic kings increased autho-— suggested by the plains of the Gangetic 


rity and transformed them inte~sovereigns’ 
was the .conarest “and the colonisation 
of the Middle Country : and the cause was, 
lthink, the substratum of the element of 
he conquered population. It is impossible 
to suppose that our social institutions re- 
mained unaltered despite our contact with 
the non-Aryan nation which was dis- 
possessed of the Doab. And as there are 
indications of a more developed civilisation 


amongst the nation which we may call the ° 


SHUDRA NaTion,* it is probable that an imi. 


*Since the above was written, Mr. Haraprasad Sastri 
as identified the Cheru of the Aitareya Aranyaka 
ith the Chero of Chutia Nagpur. I would extend the 
identification to the Keralas and the Cholas (Kolas) of 
the South. It seems that the nation which. was dis- 
lodged might be better described as Cherw:T annils, 


valley* and its method and details were 
monarchical of the “Eastern Monarchy” 
(Magadhan). It is very important to 
notice that the ideal is found in the very 
beginning of the period which I have called 
classical. In the Aitareya Brahman (in 
1000 B. C.) in the chapter on the -Aindra- 
abhisheka we meet the ideal in clear 
terms : an-up-to-Ocean-one-king-monarechy 


The Cheru-Tamils have had a monarchical system. Ri 
garding their civilisation, it is very probable that thë- 
Aryan Hindus learnt the art of writing from them. 
The word Kayatha which denotes the writing caste in 
its Sanskritised form (Kayastha) is a native Tamil 
word meaning recofds, paper. . 


* This latter view was before this for the first time 
suggested by the writer in the pages of the Hindustan 
Review, in a review which I wrote in 1912. A 
recent writer has kindly appropriated it without any 
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( arag watre_).* The idea must have been 


born in Magadha from where our fore- 
fathers could see prospects of extending 
į their sway up to the Bay of Bengal at the 
ae of the Shudra states. It is again re- 
markable that the Aitareya Brahmana 
describes the political system or rather the 
constitution of the Prachi (the East 
e Magadha) as a distinct one from the mo- 
narchy ofthe middle country and calls it 
Samrajya, ‘imperial or ‘large-monarchy.’ 
It treats Samrajya as distinct from maha- 
rayjya, the Empire of the first Imperial 

- . System. 

The causes which produced the Monarchi- 
cal Imperialism like somany points of Hindu 
Polity have never been discussed. I merely 

gets opose certain lines of thought to provoke 
astudy of the subject. First of all there 
-was the vast Shudra population of 
Magadha and ‘Anga and Hindu rulers 
amonst. them degenerated into, to use a 
nild phrase, non-moral conquerors who 
appeared almost un-Hindu in the eyes of their 
brethren of the Madhya-Desha. Thus we 
find the dissatisfaction expressed in the 
legends respecting the Old-Sandha (Jara- 

. ° Sandha) of Magadha in the Maha-Bharata. 
|l Heis painted to have resolved on a human 
sacrifice of the conquered princes. Krishna 
is horrified at the idea and accuses him for 
his of a barbarous intention unknown to 
indu Politics. Old-Sandha pleads a law 
t war:-he claims that he could do what 
liked to men taken in war. The 
abhorrence of the Hindus of the Doab is 
Again expressed atthe extension of the 
Magadha empire at the cost of old families of 
the Doab in the days of Mahapadma Nanda, 
who curiously enough belonged to the very 
old nation (Shudra) of Magadha. Hindu 
historians marked his reign as a new epoch 
and an epoch of degradation and decay of 

» political morality. The process which 
reached its climax in the reign of Maha- 
padma and Bindusara had reached its 
fect shape in the reign of Nandivar- 
na or even his immed‘ate pre- 
ssor.} Add to the un-Hindu political 













` 








This dislodges a theory first hinted at by Dr. Rajen- 
dra Lala and developed by Mr.V: Smith that the Ma- 
gadhan empire was an imitation of the Persian empire 
which was destroyed by Alexander. It was based on 
a seductive similarity and crude empiricism which was 
unaware of earlier data. The conception and even the 
process had come into existence before the birth of 
the Persian empire. 


+ The data before the reign of Chandragupta have 


method of the Magadhan sovereign the ad 
vantages -which Magadha had. As it hac 
a numerous force of black soldiers, sò t 
had an enormous number of elephants—< 
weapon not so -easily available to the 
monarchies of the middle country. Th 
country was not over-fertile, which wouk 
have made them easy-going. Nor was thi 
struggle to raise sustenance too severe, a 
in Tibet, which would give them n 
permanent leisure for military operations. 

‘The political process of Magadha whict 
at its climax was going to claim an all-Indi: 
dominion substituting in place of the ok 
‘up to the ocean’ limit, a new definitio! 
‘from Cape Comorin to the Hindukush’ 
appeared to thinkers like the Buddha a 
absolutely immoral, and I suspect =< 
veiled protest on his part against thi 
system in his proclamationto found a1 


Empire-of-Morality. His - self-governing 
communal system was diametrically 
opposed to the centralisation of thi 
Magadhan monarchy. 


I take the whole process of the Seconc 
Imperialism to found a universal empiri 
in India as a counter-part to the process o 
the national attempt to found a universa 
religion and to the later pantheistic theor 
of a universal theosophy.t 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
MONARCHICAL SYSTEM. 


The main characteristics, mutatis mut 


not been yet considered by any writer on Indian his 
tory. The views set forth here have been developed b 
the present writer in a series of papers which are bein: 
published in archeological journals. Here it may b 
mentioned that Chandragupta was not the founder o 
the imperial system. He added not only the Punjal 
to the empire left by Mahapadma Nanda. Bindu-sar: 
who is described as a somewhat shadowy figure by V 
Smith actually extended the Empire to the Deccan. (Thi 
is on the authority of an unnoticed passage in Tarz 
natha’s History ). 

The cheap wisdom that Chandragupta was the firs 
historical emperor of India has been slavishly repeate 
by a Hindu compiler in recent days. 


“of, ea sara, TAT) Artha Shastra, p 
253. fexaq waz gda Naaayon aga 
aqmafi-aqaa A. Sh., p. 338. 


t Cf. also the views of the writer of the Code of Man 
who advocates a policy of rehabilitating old, defeate 
families. The unpopularity of the Magadhar 
imperialism was so great that when another empir 
was attempted under the Guptas it was an already wi 
thing, a Compromise between the First and the Secon 
system with feudal tendencies, This. Third Imperia 
System I have not discussed for the sake of brevity i 
this paper. . 
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andis of the monarchical and monarchical- 
imperial systems may be discussed together, 
for the latter m its essential features 
remained the same as the former. 


, SUCCESSION 

The succession to the monarchy became 
hereditary. The development: and recogni- 
tion of this principle isto be gathered from 
some formulae which I find in the. Aitareya 
Brahmana ( viii. 3.7. ). The Vyahriti ‘has 
' to. be repeated at‘the coronation. If the 
coronation is for the ‘life-time of the king- 
elect, only Bhuh ( %; ) is to be pronounced, 
iffortwo generations Bhurbhuvah (40%) 
and if for three or unlimited generations 
Bhurbhuvah svah (4 w'a: affa). * The view 
is-supported by the succession lists of kings 
‘of the houses of the Bharatas, and others 
given in the Puranas. 


CENTRALISATION 


. The most prominent feature is centralisa- 
tion of political and quasi-political life. The 
government by assembly disappears, justice 
“becomes royalt, even law tends to be royal 
' the village comes under .the royal ofhcer. 

Virtues alone do not come under the focus 

ofthe crown, also vices are brought under 
‘'the lion of the imperial throne. 
tutes 
gamblitig is centralised in government 
buildings or buildings licensed by govern- 
ment, hotels and wine-shops are sub- 
ject to an imperial department. Mines 
are monopolised or, to quote the old phrase, 


are owned and let by the state. -.` . ; 


 * afefa a gafada nannaa F 
awe farat aaa cag a oR q faged at sufad 
at waa, affa | 


The commentators take the apratimam to mean ‘‘for 

unbounded glory.”. European scholars have adopted 
that meaning. I render it by unlimited generations as 
it comes after two generations and three generations. 
Only the meaning proposed here gives a consistent 
sense, ` 


t - In the days of the Buddha the Lords of Justice at 
Shravasti were called Mahamatras or royal officers. 
They aré most prominently so under the Mauryas. 

+ An analysis of the Laws in the Arthasastra showsa 
series of new laws. The Law made by the king is ` said 
there to be supreme. Vide my papers on Equity in Cal- 


te edit TRE antet Alantan HE 


Prosti-* 
fall under a ‘royal department, - 


brought under one outlet (qw-4@), all ships 
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Some of these measures were benefi 
others injurious. I only mean to point 
the system without speaking on the m 
of each'case. To gain its object, somet: 
the Magadhan system had recourse tc 
véry institution which it generally 
pressed: It would bring about-the’s 
of one ruler (tyrant uaa ) amo 
republics, but it would also force V 
priests into guild-like bodies to control 1 
fees and other matters more effecti 
The whole aim is centralisation, howso 
it might be effected. 


CHECKS UPON THE ARBITRARINESS C 
Hinpu MONARCHS. 

With all this centralisation a H: 
monarch had such checks upon his arbit 
ness that his authority was never absol 
he was seldom allowed to lapse into de 
tism. I would now just give you a br 
eye-view of the constitutional and’ sc 
devises of the Race on their so-cz 
‘one-man-rule.’ 

(a) Coronation-Ceremony and 
Coronation-Oaths. 

No one could be a lawful monarch v 
out having- undergone the coronation | 
mony. The four years of the reign of A: 


‘before his .abhisheka (anointment) are 


counted as a period of lawful ri 
Even the heterodox Buddhists count ev 
from: his coronation and so does 
Emperor himself in. his edicts. E 
king, thus, whether coming in „pe 
tory succession or” Otherwise “had 
perform the sacrament of anointr 
And the constitutional aspect of the | 
mony, as I have shown.in the En; 
monthly Modern Review (January, 191 
that the monarch is elected by the pec 
to rulership and that from this pog 
act, he. réceives his authority whic) 
would enjoy on certain conditions. B« 
telling you these conditions, ‘I would 
to draw your attention to: the fact » 
the theory enshrined under the adamar 
covering of the Shruti-formule did n 
become a meaningless form, but it oper: 
in actual life. Inthe second century o: 
Christian era Rudradaman in his inscrip 
says that he-was elected by all the va 


-~ t Even in the Ramayana ( 1st Cen. B.C. ) an 
Maha-Bharata {2nd and 8rd Cén. A. C. ) coronz 
are attended by the Shudras also, They ‘sp 
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to kingship (qaad quna ang afaa gaat 
Epigraphia Indica, VIII, 43). In almost the 
g-st days of Hindu India we find Gopala of 
tengal claiming the benefit of the principle 
felection by the people in his inscription 
(amaaan antes wafafirs aot at atga). The 
king thus-in the greatest moment of his 
initial career was reminded of the source 
of his authority. 

But more than this, he had to repeat in 
solemn form the conditions on which he was 
receiving his authority and on which they 
always depended. The process was called 
















pratyna and vrata (vow). To use modern 
phraseology we shall call it the Coronation- 
oath. We get it in the Aitareya Brahmana 
in this form: 
(> [attra weriteta afa maTs 
d fetes a qarg we rear | ats ra 
Y Sata wathe wera atien F 
ate Taras; wet getter afe & g afafa | 
. VHI. 4. 1.15. 
[Let the Kshatriya be sworn through 
this Great-Coronation of the Indra 
ritual, He is to repeat with faith: ‘Be- 
tween the night I am born and the night I 
ie whatever good I might have done, and 
py heaven, my life and my progeny may I 
se deprived of, if I oppress yow’ ” 
The solemn oath is recorded inthe Maha- 
harata in the following terms: a 
afamar riga Star ater fir | 
mafra wit ay Aa TERT I 
amaai Ate ae aT: | 
aang, aena qawt a waaa N 
p9 Shanti P. 59, 106-7. 





_ Having once uttered this oath it was 
impossible to forget it except in the case of 
senseless sovereigns. If a Hindu monarch 
failed to observe his coronation oath, he was 


vow), and forfeited his title to remain on tt 
throne. That the coronation oath was r 
membered is evidenced by the fact that king 
at times said with pride that they wer 
true to their oath. Rudradaman in his in: 
cription says that he was satya-pratin: 
that he levied no unlawful taxes. Tt 
charge of breaking the oath was a 
times constructively extended. If th 
monarch, failed to maintain the integ 
rity of the state he was considere 
guilty of breaking his vow. Brihadrathe 
who was weak and during whose reign th 
Greeks made a second attempt at conque: 
ing India and who was removed from th 
throne, is called by Bana ‘weak in hi 
pratijna.’ I suppose, when a king acte 
unlawfully as a private individual he wa 
considered unworthy according to the ir 
terpretation of the oath, for he bound hir 
self to follow the law as established. Th 
idea we can trace in the Mahavansa com 
posed by a Hindu Buddhist about the 5t! 
century A. C.; Naga-dasaka was depose 
because he is said to have killed his father. 


LAW AND ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


Apart from the operation of the corona 
tion-oath, there was the all-powerful law 
the Common Law of the Hindus, which i 
declared again and again to be above th 
king, the king of kings. In Manu he i 
made liable to fines. His powers and obli 
gations are defined in the law-sutras anc 
law books as a part and parcel’ of the lav 
(in chapters on’Constitution Law the Raja 
dharma or ‘Laws of Kings’ ). Even in th 
palmiést days of Hindu monarchy, neithe 
in the Manavadharma-Shastra-norin th 
Artha-Shastra, was the king placed abov: 
the law. He could make new laws accord 
ing to the Artha-Shastra; according ti 
Manu, he could not do so; but when h 
could make laws, he passed only regulator: 
laws and not laws making him arbitrary 
The judges in Persia under * Cambyse 
‘found a law that the Persian king might dı 
whatever he pleased.”’* But such a findin; 
was far away from Hindu judges and law 
makers ; so much so that even the autho 
of the Artha-Shastra tells his Prince tha 
destruction falls on an arbitrary king. . 

The administration of justice remainec 
always separate from the executive anc 
generally independent in form and eve 
independent in spirit. The reason of thi 
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was that it was the lawyers who were 
appointed judgesand lawyers as a rule were 
from amongst the Brahmins. We can not 
have a full appreciation of Hindu polity 
without understanding the position of the 
Brahmininour social system. It was in the 
classical period (1000 B. C.—500 B.C.) 
‘that the Brahmin, while the Hindu king 
was putting on or had put on a new 
form, transforms himself from the humble 

position of ‘Repeater of songs’ 
' (Brahmana) into a political estate. The 
priest-Brahmin becomes distinct from 
the Brahmin of politics. The two divisions 
are clear in the Shatapatha Brahmana (Cir. 

800 B. C.). At the coronation-ceremony 
Piter the consecration the priest as such does 
homage to the king and a Brahmin as an 
estate of Society does homage along with 
- the Kshatriyas and others. This political 
estate becomes the aristocracy of Hindu 
society, for 1t undertakes political and pub- 
lic duties, becomes a counterpoise to the 
power of the king, andimpose a life of 
poverty and. disinterestedness on itself. 
An estate combining in itself all the 
aristocratic virtues and atthe same time 
chalking outa career of poverty for itself 
could be a power which no prince 
‘could buy. Now this aristocracy-in-poverty 
_gat on the bench, either appointed by the 
king or otherwise to decide cases. They 
were always helped by the community in 
the administration of justice, thelatter came 
as. the Sabha or Jury to- assist in the 
dispensation of justice. Their number was 
odd and it was enjoined on them to speak 
according tolaw. A jury which kept its 
mouth shut or spoke what was not heard 
was considered immoral. (a at awa a 
afa gat: A ager, 3 wa.sefa wea, ete., 
Manu and other legal authorities.) Provi- 
sions for decision by jury are to be found 
also in the Artha-Shastra. In the court- 
scene of the ‘Mrichchhakatika,’’ which I 
regard as a product of the First Century 
A. C., the jury is mentioned.* The function 
of the jury I find defined in the Shukra-Niti, 
which deserves notice. There the jury is to 
be composed of 7,5 or 3 (iv. 26-27) and they 
are defined as “the examiners of the cause,” 
while the judge, their president, is the 
“speaker” and the king as carrying out the 
punishment (iv. 40).+ Apparently, it was 


* frarrataty-afa-afea’ (14). 
+ GAT eu wrear war ETUNA n 


“their separate province ( ww Tia’ YARK_TIR ) 


to consider the truth or otherwise of t 
cause brought before the court. Thus ev 
when justice is dispensed by royal judg 
there is a safegaurd against the leanings 
of the judge. 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS. 


A more effective bridle to royaldespotism 
consisted in the Council of Ministers. The 
origin of the Hindu ministry is unique in so- 
cial history. It was not a creation of the 
monarch. Ministers are already in existence 
when the king is elected. The ‘ king-elect, 
it is laid down intheShatapatha Brahmana 
and elsewhere, had to go to the house of the 
respective Ratnins or High Funtionaries, 
Senapati (general), Treasurer, Master of 
Forests, ete., to offer them havi. These ar 
addressed by the king-elect, ‘ʻO you tous 
They are also called king-makers, rajakrita 
a.term which is applied to ministers in the 
early Buddhist sutras and the Ramayana. 
Hindu ministers are the Vedie Ratnins, who 
were an outcome of the Vedic Sabha to the 
Samiti. The Mantri or Amatya-Sabha 
or Amatya-parishat thus was a popular 
institution of the Hindus in its origin and 
through Hindu history it maintained its 
independence and integrity in a wonderfu 
manner. The history of the council 
ministers is the purest, to my mind, amon 
our social institutions. 


It is a law and principle of Hinduspe. 
litics that the king canñöt act without the 
approval and cooperation of the council 
of ministers. The law-sutras, the law-books, 
the political treatises are unanimons on the 
point. Even in the edicts of Ashoka, the 
highest type of Hindu despot, we find the 
parishat (which I take to have been the 
amatya-parishat, Rock Edict VI *) men- 
tioned as a body and probably as opposing 
the king. Edicts addressed to royal princes 
as governors of provinces are addressed 
the Prince and his ministers. All the gra 
published in Ceylonese inscriptions 


' made by His Majesty and his couticil “© 


ministers. When the ministers found a 
worthless monarch on the throne they 


* Amusing guesses have been made by scholars 
about the meaning of the Parishat. The Parishat had 
become a.technical term denoting the Council of 
Minsictare m the ArthaShactra 
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deposed him and put another in his place. 
‘hen King Dasharatha is dead, (according 
to the view prevalent in the 1st. cen. B. C.,) 


the ministers hold a council ( ata ramar: 
warts fara: ) and decided that some one 


of the Ikshvakus must be appointed king 
immediately({ A. 67.8). Instances of their 
opposition to illegal tendencies in the king 
are numerous. Radhagupta closed the 
treasury to Ashoka when he wanted to 
squander away public money on Buddhist 

WY ca letters in his senility. Rudradaman 

-- tehis inscription states that his council and 
ministers for public works (wà `) 
opposed the proposed repairing of the 
Sudarshana lake at Girnar, whereupon he 

ud it repaird out of his private purse. I 
could give you other interesting mstances 

if time allowed. I would not, however, 
this topic without quoting a provision 










Tis reported that the Indian gentlemen 
who are endeavesring to found a Hindu 
university intend, ifsuccessful, to appoint 
an English principal. This decision 1s im- 
portant directly, since the holder of the post 
will naturally be able to exercise great in- 
fluence over the younger generation of 
Hindus. It is much more important in- 
' directly as bearing on the capacity of 
Indians for self-government. If Hindus can- 
noteven govern a Hindu university found- 
and maintained by themselves, it is 
heult to see what they are fit to govern. 
That Europeans should believe in their 
pw superiority is not surprizing. What is 
surprizing is that Indians should so often 
accept this superiority as a matter of 
course. 

It may be said that this attitude is the 
result of foreign conquest. That might be 
so, if the superiority of the Europeans were 
accepted only in administrative appoint- 







of the Shukra-Niti. The king is required t 
pass orders in writing and that order onl 
was to be carried out which bore the roy: 
seal. ‘For it was the signet which was kin 
and not the personal king.’ Now seals b 
departmental ministers were also to t 
affixed ! The royal order was thus the orde 
of the ministers. * 


( To be continued ). 


aq ata waa! Halqqueertear afaq 1 II. 290. 
gi fafi te gran an gz n II. 292. 


If this procedune was not followed, both tl 
officers and the king were thieves. 


wees Wier a ata T: | 
Taga NÀ st a agi) wet 1 291. 


As to departmental seals see II. 293-294, 
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in matters which have nothing whateve 
to do with politics. The Greeks were cor 
quered, but they preserved at least their ir 
tellectual self-respect. So far as I know 
there were never Roman professors teack 
ing Plato and Aristotle to Greek student 
at Athens. Egypt is conquered but the Egyp 
tians have not appointed an Englis. 
principal to be head of the great Muslin 
university Al Azhar. In India howeve 
both Hindu and Mahommedan college 
have English principals. The’Hindu Colleg 
has even an English teacher of religion 
since it is supposed that no Hindu can pre 
perly understand the doctrines of Hindu 
ism. This isa degree of modesty Mahom 
medans have not yet reached, and it mus 
be unexampled in any other country. I 
is as if a Hindu convert to Christianit: 
were to be made principal of Stonyhurs 
or Keble College, or professor of divinit; 
at an English university. To make th 


ee dam ia pep m ried n aa rma than. 


a a Eas FaN 


34. 


the Hindu convert has not the slightest 
claim to be considered a scholar and only 
possesses the merest smattering of Greek 
and Latin. © 

It seems to me that in education, at any 
rate, there is no need for this excessive self- 
depreciation of Indians. Even among the 
Hindus personally known to me there aretwo 
with cvery qualification for the principal- 
ship of the Hindu University. For the 
Mahommedan University too, it would be 
possible to choose a Mussulman of the 
highest character and attainments whose 
name will probably occur to most readers 
of these lines. Any one of these men would 
equal in ability and academic distinction 

ny of the principals now in India. 

The question does not arise whether there 
are Indians equal to the most eminent Eng- 
lishmen. It is, whether there are Indians 
equal to any Englishman likely to come to 
India. For the best Englishmen will not 
come. The reason is well known. Scholar- 
ship is disliked and discouraged by the 
Indian Civil Service, who practically rule 
India. If they had their own way they 
would choose for the work of education 
in India men of the attainments and social 
position of a Board school master. They 
cannot. do this directly since tbe appoint- 
ments to the Indian Educational Service 
are made by the Secretary of State, but in- 
directly they may in time.accomplish the 
same result by slighting all scholars. It 
has often been remarked that the men who 
come to India now as professors are not 
equal to those of former times and the ex- 
planation is obvious. An Oxford tutor 
was asked not long ago if he could re- 
commend any one of his pupils for the In- 
dian Educational Service. His reply was: 
“My best pupils would not join that Ser- 
vice for any pay, while they are treated as 
they are by the Indian Civil Service.” 

But ifevenin a government college, the 
position of a principal subordinate to the 
Indian Civil Service is humiliating enough, 
it is much worse in an aided college. The 
government controls these colleges without 
asstuming any responsibility forthem. Ifa 
member of the Indian Civil Service holding 
the position of Lieutenant-governor wished 
to get. rid of a principal or any member of 
the staff it would be sufficient for him to 
give a hint to the committee ; there would 
be no need to put anything on paper. Such 
protection as government servants have 
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India or the Secretary of State is wanting in 
the case of professors-of an aided college. 
If a question were asked in the House of 
Commons about any job, the whole respons! 
bility would be thrown on the governing 
body of the college. How unsatisfactory 
the position of a professor is at one of 
these colleges, is shown by the fact that 
many have left to enter government 
service. 

There is only one way to distinction and 
success for the principal of an aided college. 
Scholarship is not required but he must 
make a great parade of the “loyalty” of 
his students. Now loyalty isa very noble 
thing when it means self-sacrifice, perhaps 
even the supreme sacrifice of life. 
But the “loyalty? which consists ina, 
toadying officials with a view to obtaining 
a subordinate government appointment is. 
not so" ar: A AP Genuine loyalty is 
thing to be proved by acts when the object 
of one’sdevotion areindifficulty and distress 
not to be loudly asserted when they are rich 
and powerful. The Aligarh College pro- 
fesses to follow the model of English public 
schools. The modelis far from perfect, but 
this much at least may be said for the Eng- 
lish public-school boy that nothing would 


induce him to talk about his “loyalty.’’ 


It is only right to add that even in India, 
the principals of aided colleges, with one or 
two exceptions, have had too much goo 
taste and honourable feeling to goin fo 
the “loyalty” business. _ ) 

So far then as can be foreseen, it 18 not 
likely-that-any-erfinent English scholar will” 
come to India as principal of the Hindu 
University. 

Toadyism is in one respect like gambling ; 
it may and often does make particular 
men rich, but it can never make a nation 
prosperous. The prosperity of a nation. 
depends on honest work, intellectual and 
physical. Now much intellectual work, 
although ultimately of the greatest use to 
the community, brings withit no imme 
diate pecuniary reward and to encoura 
such work is the chief object of a universi 
The second object, I think, is to train mW 
for the higher branches of the civil service 
and the learned professions. This latter 
object is, as.things are at present in India, 
fairly well accomplished by the existing 
state universities. It is not worth while 
founding a new university unless it aims at 
something more. The defect of the present 
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continue their studies sufficiently long to 
become scholars and this defect the new 
university should-seek to remedy. It should 


hts openings for Indian scholarship and 
È 






under the control of the best Indian 
scholar who can be obtained. The ideal 
Indian university should not be inferior 
to the best European universities. That is 
an ideal which can only be realised in the 
distant future, but even now it is possible 
to work for it. N: 

The first thing is to get rid of the 
assumption that India must always be 
-- ` inferior to Europe in scholarship and 
scientific research. It is an assumption 
which is contrary to historical facts. Let 
) me take an example from the science which 
pit has been my business to teach, Mathe- 
matics. The earliest eminent European 
mathematician, after the Greek period, is 
eonardo of Pisa, who lived in the first half 
of the thirteenth century. His book Liber 
“baci, published in 1202, shews a knowledge 
of mathematics not surpassed for three cen- 
turies. Now Leonardo acknowledges his 
indebtedness to the Indian mathematicians 
and expresses his admiration oftheir methods 
in arithmetic. Since then, mathematics 
-in India has decayed, and Bhaskaracharya, 
who wrote the Siddhanta-shiromani about 
1150, is,if I am not mistaken, the last great 
ame. But periods of intellectual activity 
d periods of stagnation seem to oceur in 
he history ofall nations. Itis a mistake 
assume that because a people has at 
time fallen behind othergpjn son, r 
science therefore it mtist always Temain so. 
Yet this assumption is often made. Alleyne 

Ireland writes: | 
“During the past five hundred years, the people of 
this belt have added nothing whatever to human 
advancement. Those natives ofthe tropics and sub- 
tropics who have not been under direct European 
influence have not during that time made a single 
contribution of the first importance to art, literature, 
science, manufacture, or invention; they have not 
produced an engineer or achemist or a biologist or a 
i torian or a painter ora musicians of the first 
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Even if the statement be true, the per- 
inent inferiority of the people of the Heat 
elt does not follow. An Indian might 
have written about the year 1100, “During 
the past five hundred years, the people of 


* Quoted by Dr. Margoliouth with approval. 
‘Mahommedanism,’’p. 14. By “this belt” is meant the 
í Heat Belt lying between 30 North and 30 South 






Europe have added nothing whatever t 
human advancement. They have not durin 
that time made, &c., &c.’’ Yet there was a 
intellectual revival in Europe and we see: 
to be at the beginning of an intellectu: 
revival in India. Already good work h: 
been done in mathematics, physics ar 
chemistry. 

But this revival is impeded by the wai 
of material means. The scientific work 
is seldom covetous of money, but if he is 1 
work at all he must have enough to liy 
upon. Now there are so few posts for t] 
teacher in India, that many Indians wł 
have both the capacity and the desire 1 
teach are compelled to adopt other profe 
sions. Itis for such men that a new Indie 
university should seek to provide. Son 
such plan as the following should I thi 
be adopted. Students should be chos 
from among those who have takı 
their M. A. degree with distinctic 
at the existing universities and se 
to Europe with the distinct promi 
that if their work was satisfactory th 
would be appointed professors on the 
return to India. They should be requir 
to take a degree as advanced students 
Oxford or Cambridge, and afterwards > 
study for a year or twoin France aj 
Germany. The Aligarh College has do 
this, I believe, in one or two instances. Th 
have already a very able mathematici: 
«who has studied in England, France a: 
Germany, and they have sent a physicist 
Europe who will join—or perhaps h 
joined—their staff. Another point in whi 
the example of Aligarh might be followe 
is in giving the Indian professors adequa 
pay. This is better than spending t 
money on elaborate architecture. Cost 
buildings are not essential to a universit 
but competent teachers are. 

For many years it will be impossible { 
an Indian university to equal even t 
numblest of European universities. The 
who wish to read to the highest standa 
will still need to complete their studies 
Europe and this should be required of 
the Indian staff. Otherwise there will bi 
continual deterioration. Itis a pure de 
sion to suppose that by bringing c 
Europeans. to India, the advantages 
study in Europe can as yet bë obtain 
The expense of bringing out a whole st 
would be prohibitive and no one m:i 
however eminent, can be a master of all 1 
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libraries in India equal to the libraries of 
Europe. It seems to me then that the staff 
of the Hindu tiniversity should be entirely 
or almost entirely Indian and the money 
which would be needed to obtain the service 
of eminent Europeans should be spent in 
sending the best Indiansto European uni- 
_versities. No doubt the aim is ultimately 
to equal the European universities but it 
| would be foolish to think this aim can be 
+ realised at present. | 
~ There are two other points which I have 
urged in private conversation on those 
» interested 1n the scheme for a Hindu univer- 
sity. The first is, to have nothing todo 
p with the European theosophists or else the 
whole thing will be ridiculous from the 
beginning. Theosophy is now, however, so 
thoroughly discredited, that it is not 
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Rudolf Eucken’s New Gospel of “Activism.” 
A new prophet has arisen in Europe, ranking in 
intellectual stature with Bergson and Harnack. 
His name is Rudolf Eucken and heis Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Jena. For years his in- 
fluence has been growing. In 1908 he received the Nobel 
- Prize for Literature. His pupils arefound from Iceland 
in the North to New Zealand in the South, from Japan 
in the East to Britain and Americain the West. His 
books have been translated into several European 
languages. His greatest works are now to be had 
in English. | i 
Like all the prophets, Eucken calls us back to the 
spirit. Heis something of a mystic, but demurs to 
characterizing his system as “mystical.’’ Mysticism 
has generally implied a divine life into which we are 
lifted. Eucken believes in conscious appropriation of 
the forces we need. In his books he uses the term 
“activism” to convey thisidea. Hecounsels creative 
effort rather than prayer and contemplation. He 
believes in the humanity of Christ rather than in his 
divinity.’ His gospel, in a word, is dynamic. 
_, At the very centre of his system of thought is an 
idea of “Spiritual Life’ as the supreme reality. This 
life of the spirit is not to be regarded asa mere dis- 
cernment of unity, nor as an optimistic glow, but as 
something transcending nature and inspiring all our 
development. It lays upon us the claim of an invisible 
. and stipernatural life : it eninhasizes. averwhelminathy 
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necessary to insist on this any longer. The 
second is, as far as possible, to avoid the 
interference of the Indian Civil Service. It'is 
not in human nature to like rivals a 
critics and sọ, speaking generally, the civ 
service must always be opposed to the 
higher education of Indians. There is hard- 
ly a member of that service from the joint 
magistrate to the commissioner who does 
not freely express his dislike of education 
in private conversation. A Lieutenant 
Governor has to be cautious in his public 
speeches, but it would be absurd to suppose 
that he changes his feelings, on his appoint- 
ment. Sir Auckland Colvin once said, “‘Every- 
one who goes to a hospital comes out a 
friend of the British government, everyone 
who goes to a school comes out an enemy- 
This is still the opinion of his service. 


GLEANINGS 


character in man. It has always been, and mu 
a s be, at variance with nature. This contradicti 
i idental or swesidiary, but fundamental. _ 
esi Ruck akes ups it arm Socialism 


Esthetic Individualism, Naturalism, and Immanent 
Idealism. He finds them all inadequate to meet the 
situation. There is no solving of life’s contradiction 
in thought, he tells us. It is only through religion, an 
act by which we appropriate the divine forces, that we 
can hope for deliverance. And religion he conceives to 
be the recognition of the Spiritual Life as absolute. 
“God signifies to us nothing other than an; 
Absolute Spiritual Life in its grandeur, above all the 
limitations of men and the world of experience—a 
Spiritual Life that has attained to a complete sub- 
sistence in itself, and at the same time to an accom- 
panying of all reality.” But the spiritual life has 
become absolute in man neither by a mere me 
identification with the Absolute, nor by a develop 
through evolution, nor by man becoming passive; 
its activity. ‘Religion rests on the presence of a div®& 
life in man’; it enfolds itself through the seizure of this 
life as our own nature... . But the full vivification of 
the divine in man andthe gaining of anew plane of 
life can never happen without a recognition and an 
assimilation on the side of man. ... In this sphere 
there is no place for any mechanical instillation, and 
there is no growth possible without our own accom- 
modating spirit.” Thus Eucken steers between a sub- 
tectiviem which matrac Dnd nant a thanoht in the mind 
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outht in the mind of God ; and thus he prepares the 
ray for his doctrine of activism. i 
“Our whole spiritual life,” says Eucken, ‘is an m- 
Sfatigable seeking and pressing forward. In self- 
iousness the frame-work is given which has to be 
ed: in it we HaveSacguired-only the basis-wpen 
which the superstructure has to be raised. We have to 
find experiences in life itself, to reveal something new, 
to develop life, to increase its range and depth. The 
endeavour to advance in spirituality, to win through 
struggle, is the soul of the life of the individual and of 
the work of universal history.” This is what Eucken 
means by activism. 





The Montessori System of Education. 


The Montessori method, Josephine Tozier tells us in 
-Clure’s Magazine, has already proved its effi- 
cy. Itis transforming the schools of Italy and is 
“ing rapid progress in other countries. In June, 










, switzerland passed a law establishing the 
™iontessori system in all its public schools. Two 


model schools were opened in Paris last September, 
one of them under the direction of the daughter of the 
French Minister to Italy, who has studied with 
Montessori in Rome. 

The basic concept of the Montessori system is the 
liberation of the personality of the child. Protect the 
individuality! Discipline through liberty! These are 
the Montessori slogans. “The conception of freedom 
which must inspire pedagogy,” she says, “is that 


which the biological sciences.of the nineteenth century 
have shown us in their methods of studying life. The 
old-time pedagogy was incompetent and vague because 
it did not understand the principles of studying the 
pupil before educating him, and of leaving him free for 
spontaneous manifestations.” 

In a Montessori school there are no benches or desks, 
but, instead, little armchairs which the children may 
drag about wherever they wish. The teachers do not 
object even if the children’ sit or lie on the floor. No 
coercion is used. No task is imposed. Not even reg- 
ular hours are insisted upon; but itis the teacher’s 
business to make the classes so interesting that every 
child will want to come and will want to stay. : 

The “lessons” are conducted with special apparatus 
invented by Madame Montessori. There are pieces of 
cardbord, satin and sand-paper through which the 
sense of touch is trained. There are color games to 
play with, and little puzzles in the tying of knots and 
bows. For the older children there are geometric 
designs and sand-paper letters pasted on blocks. Two 
aims are constantly kept in view—the development 
of the senses and the strengthening of initiative. 





ITALY’S GREAT EDUCATIONAL REFORMER. 


Maria Montessori, the figure in black, bases her edz- 
cational ideas upon the fundamental one of liberating 
the personality of the pupil. The children in the pic- 
ture seem to be playing ; they are really in school, but 
a school without “‘restraints.”’ 


The child in the Montessori schoolroom is 
encouraged to beas active as it wishes, “The first idea 


AN OBJECT-LESSON FOR MONTESSORI TEACHERS. 


They begin by observing children as a 
phenomena. 


that the child must acquire, in order to be actively 
disciplined,” says Madame Montessori, ‘‘is that of the 
difference between good and evil; and the task of the 
educator lies in seeing that the child does not confound 
good with immobility, and evil with activity, as often 
‘appens in the case of the old-time Tipine And all 
this because our aim is to discipline for activity, for 
work, for good ; not for immobility, not for passivity, 
not for obedience.” Madame Montessori goes on to 
explain the principles underlying her attitude : 
_. “The training of teachers not prepared for scienti- 
fic observation, or perhaps trained in the old imperia- 
listice methods of the public schools, has convinced me 
of the great distance between those methods and this. 
Even an intelligent teacher who understands the prin- 
ciple finds much difficulty in putting it into practice. 
She ean not understand that her task is apparently 
passive, like that of the astronomer who sits immo- 
vable before the telescope while the worlds whirl 
through space. This idea that life acts of itself and 
that to study it, to divine its secrets, or to direct its 
activity, it is necessary to observe it, and to come to 
know it without intervening, is very dificult to grasp. 
The teacher has too thoroughly learned to be the one 
free activity of the school, for too long it has been vir- 
tually her duty to suffocate the activity of the pupils. 
If, in her first days in a Casa dei Bambini (House of 
Childhood) she does not obtain order and silence, she 
looks about abashed, as if calling the bystanders to 
witness her innocence; in vain we repeat to her that 
the disorder of the first moment is necessary. When 
she is obliged to do nothing but watch, she asks if she 
had not better resign, since she is no longer a teacher. 
But when she begins to find it her duty to discern 
which acts of the child she ought to hinder and which 
she ought to observe, then the teacher of the old school 
feels a great lack in herself, and begins to ask if she 


scientist observes 
They watch these particular children, for example, 
and discover character and aptitudes from the way they sweep 
the corridor, one proceeding carefully, the other with great vigor. 


will not be quite inadequate to her task, 
=- In fact, she who is unprepared finds 
herself for a long time Grated or impo- 
tent, while the broader the sceien‘ific 
-culture and the practice in experimenté 
‘tion.of a teacher, the sooner will con 
for her the marvel of unfolding 
and her interest in it.” | 
Madame Montessori goes on to give 
definite examples of the application 
of her principle. At one of her classes 
she tells us, there was a little girl 
who gathered her companions about 


her, and then, in the midst of them, 


began to talk and gesticulate. The 
teacher at once ran to her, took hold of 
her arms, and told her to be still; but 
Montessori, observing the child, saw 
that she was playing at being teacher 
or mother to the others, and was 


teaching them the morning prayer, — 


the invocation to the saints, and the 
sign of the cross; she alread 


show pe 
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herself as a director. Another child, | 
disor. a nized ag g 
whi 


who continually made 
and misdirected movements, an 

was considered abnormal, one da 
with an expression of intense attentiogz 

set about moving the tables. Instant 

they were upon him to make him stand 
still because he made ‘too much noise. 
Yet ‘“‘this,’’ Montessori argues, “was 
one ofthe first manifestations, in this 
child, of movements that were 
co-ordinated and directe toward a useful end, and it 
was therefore an action that should have been respect- 
ed.” In fact, after this the child began to be quiet and 


happy like the others whenever he had any small _ 


objects to move about and-to arrange upon his desk. 
It often happened, Montessori noticed, tha 
while the directress replaced in the bos 
various materials that had been used, a ch 
ould draw near, picking up the  objecty 
seth the evident desire of imitating the teach 


. 


ith the re ‘Let ; gwto Vo 
seat.’ È e child expréSsed by this act,” says 
Montessori, ‘‘a desire to be useful.” i 

Madame Montessori gives an illustration ofa little 
girl of two and a half who, finding that she could not 
see either under the legs or over the heads of the other 
children, who were crowded about a basin of floatin 
toys, stood for a moment in deep thought ; then, with 


j ne first impulse was to send the child back to- he 
‘place arim i iy 


her face alight with interest, ran toward a little chair, — 


with the evident intention of placing it so that she _ 


might see over the heads of her friends. Just at this — 


moment she was spied by a young teacher, who, be- | 


fore Montessori could prevent, seized thé baby, and 
lifting her up so that she could see above -the heads ga 
the others, cried : “Come, dear, come, poor little g 
you shall see, too.” Montessori says : l 
“Certainly the child, seeing the toys, experience 
such joy as that she felt in overcoming the obs¥at) 
with her own powers. The teacher prevented the child 
from educating itself without bringing to it any com- 
pensating good. She had been about to feel herself 
a victor, and instead she found herself held fast in two 
imprisoning arms, an impotent.” 
_ One of the most convincing signs of the value and 
importance of the Montessori method may be found in 
the universality of its appeal. Montessori Schools 
have been successfully carried on in Roman Catholic 
convents, in the slums of great cities and in. wealthy 
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MONTESSORI AND ONE OF HER PUPILS. 


In this picture the famous Italian teacher is 
the “geometrical insets” she has invented. 


now being introduced into America. 











homes. Distinctively radical aspects of the libertarian 
rinciple, informs that are vital but that doubtless 
fadame Montessori herself would in part repudiate, 
ave found expression in the “Bee Hive” school of Se- 
stian Faure, near Paris, and inthe “modern schools” 
f the ill-fated Francisco Ferrer. William Archer's new 
of Fe (Moffat,-¥ard & Company) yields 

the following neat defisition of libertarian education, 
quoted from one of the Spanish schoolmaster’s essays: 
“All the value of education rests in respect for the 
physical, intellectual and moral will of a child. Just 
as in science no demonstration is possible save by facts, 
just so there is no real education save that which is 
exempt from all dogmatism, which leaves to the child 
itself the direction ofits effort, and confines itself to 
the seconding of that effort. Now there is nothing 
easier than to alter this purpose, and nothiag 
harder than to respect it. Education is always im- 


pozing, violating, constraining ; the real educator is 







- What the Eye Betrays. 


he key to the whole personality is often given by 
the expression of the eye, asserts Dr. Paul Cohn, 
in an article contributed to Ueber Land und Meer 
(Stuttgart, March 2). Dr. Cohn avers also that the 
| whole bodily constitution, including its condition as 
-~ regards health or disease, contribute to the ocular ex- 
pression, which may hence be used in medical practise 
for diagnostic purposes. He suggests an atlas of color 
reproductions of eyes for this purpose, and he gives us 
half-tones of two-dozen selected orbs to illustrate his 
am 





explaining one of 
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he who can best protect the 
child. against his (the teacher’s) 
own ideas, his peculiar whims ; 
who can best appeal to the 
child’s own energies.” 

Bayard Boyesen, head of the 
Modern School established in 
New York in memory of Ferrer, 
reinforces this definition in a 
statement published in The Free 
Comrade ( Westfield, New 
Jersey) : 

“Allrational teaching must 
be based upon the idea inhereny, 
in the derivative meaning of the 
word ‘education.’ To lead out 
from, not to press into; not to 
impress your ideas upon your 

upils but to draw out their 
ideas; not to impose your 
character upon those of your 
pupils but to develop their 
characters—these conceptions, I 
take it, constitute what the word 
education denotes and connotes ; 
and these conceptions, I know, 
must underlie all endeavours to 
achieve a radical rerorm of those 
arbitrary systems which are to- 
day dignified by the term educa- 
tion. 

“The teacher who presumes to 
determine what shall and what 
shall not be developed in any 
child given into his care is thereb: 
presuming that he has the right 
to play God to children. The teacher who tries to draw 
forth prematurely a trait of character which the child 
has not already manifested is guilty of spiritual abor- 
tion. The teacher who dares to suppress a trait of 
character which the child is instinctively seeking to 
develop is guilty of spiritual murder. 

“The good teacher is simply a sensitive instrument 
which responds to the needs of the child at the time 
when those needs become ‘apparent. He may justly 
arouse by his own enthusiasm and nobility of 
character the latent enthusiasm and nobility of his 
pupils, but he will depart from the just limits of his 
functions if he attempts to fasten that enthusiasm or 
that nobility into a particular segment of life.” 

Ferrer imbibed some of his educational enthusiasm 
from Tolstoy, the Russian. Sebastian Faure’s French 
school has already been mentioned in this article, 
Montessori has left her impress on Italy and Switzer- 
land. Five national currents may thus be said to have 
converged in the experimental schools. Libertarian 
education is an idea that will have to be reckoned with, 


methods have 


points and help to prove his case. Some of these are 
real eyes, while others are taken from well-known 
paintings, for Dr. Cohn believes that the maker ofa 
ortrait can not help painting into the eye of his sub- 
ject something that is peculiar to himself. We read: 
“The pictures from 1 to 7 representeyes with 
different expressions; some of them belong to well- 
known persons. In Figure 1 the expression of cheer- 
fulness is unmistakable; in Figure 2, that of grief. 
Figure 3 shows vexation, displeasure ; Figure 4, terror, 
Figure 5 indicates an expression of condescending 
skepticism. Figure 6 shows acrafty eye, Figure 7 a 


nervous, distrustful eye; Figures 8 and 9 are eyes of 
the mentally unsound (from old paintings). asia 
10 that of a person with kidney disease (also from an 
cld picture). From these last it may be seen that the 
expression of the eye may serve the physician for diag- 
nosis. This is understandable, when we recollect tha 

a man’s whole constitution contributes to what we 
call the expression of the eye. To the wasted eye of 
the consumptive belong the sunken eyeball, its moist 
luster, the large pupil, the bluish white, the whole 
neighbourhood, in fact, of the eye, including the long- 
drawn brows, the long lashes, the pale, bluish, 
transparent edges of the lower eyelid, the lack of 
energetic muscular action, . . . So every constite- 
tion has its peculiar expression of the eye, and it 
vould be, in the present advanced state of color-photb- 
rraphy, possible to compile an atlas of medical 
physiognomy, in which all such relationships should — 
be brought together. 


“The following are some eyes of noted persons: 
Figure 11 is that of Goethe, 12 of Voltaire, 13 of Bis- 
marck. To whom the imperial eye of No. 14 belongs 
is easy to tell. That of Figure 15 is that of a noted 
painter. The painter’s eye, with its large and free 
glance, belongs to a class of its own. . . . Nos, 16 
to 18 are eyes from Raffael’s pictures, 19 from one of 
Botticelli’s, 20 from Guido Reni, 21 from Holbein. 
Figure 22 is one of Rubens’ eyes, 23 one of Eister 
mann’s. Figure 24 is from a picture by Murillo, The 
list might be extended indefinitely. Each well-known 
portrait-painter paints his own kind of eye.” 


Woman in Industry—a Racial Evil. 


The work of woman. in industrial and profes- 
sional occupations, so much in evidence in modern 
times, is “an unmitigated evil,’ declares Thy 
Medical Record (New York). This is qualified by t 
statement that the writer, as becomes the editor of 4 
médical journal, takes solely “the point of view 4 
health and of the good of the race.” How much dou 
soever there may be from the economic standpoint 
about the radical changes syrous e-Corntmercic 
and industrial world by the appearance of women on 
the field, whether as aids or rivals to their masculine 
predecessors, he thinks that the hygienist and eugenist 
may stand here upon firm ground. He goes on; 


“ Considered from this aspect, the wholesale employ- 
ment of women is an unmitigated evil. It goes with- 
out saying that if women refuse_ to bear and bring up 
healthy children they will not ‘fulfil their physiological 
duty, and the nation must suffer. Woman's participa- 
tion in industrial occupations has during the past 
decade effected great transformations, + which have 
not tended to the advantage of her productive age 
reproductive strength. In short, industrial and 
fessional work, to a great extent, unfit a woman 
motherhood and domestic life, as is plainly sh 
by the unwillingness of the present generatio 
women to undertake the duties of motherhood and 
home. In addition it is distinctly against the interests 
ofthe race, mentally and physically, that a mother 
should engage in out-side work. Infants should be 
breast-fed, which is impossible if the mother is work- 
ing away from home; when young they should be con- 
stantly under the eye of the mother for the sake of 

ARANE EMOS then their physical, mental and moral health, and if this is 
SET EP Area pcr Pace Pee ee PE EEA not done they, and ultimately the race, will suffer 


GIVEN BY THE EXPERSSION OF THE EYE,” harm, At the present time a lamentable waste of 





GLEANINGS. 


women is going on, andthe matter requires immediate 
attention. The fact must be recognized that the role 
of woman has changed, that this change is not for the 
better—at least, not from a medical point of view— 
and while allowing that the old state of affairs has 
gone, never to return, at the same time steps should 
be taken to endeavor to deal with existing conditions 
in sucha manner that the race will suffer as little as 
possible. A necessary movement in this direction is to 
find out exactly how matters stand by initiating 
measures for the compilation and publication of 
national and international statistics relating to the 
participation of women in industrial pursuits.” 

















Henri Bergson.. 


not prove immortality, says Professor 
gson, but you do not have to in order to be 
ifed in believing it. Indeed, the burden of 
f is on the doubter. ‘Nobody can prove that 


You can 


» 


HENRI BERSON. 


Philosophy, he says, “should make us feel an, in- 
creased sense of reality.” 
mething will aever come to an end; such an attempt 


ld be absurd,” is another part of his assertion. 
‘But if we can prove that the role of the brain is to 
fix the attention of the mind on matter and that by 
far the greater part of mental life is independent of the 
brain, then we have proved the likelihood of survival; 
and it is for those who do not believe, it to prove 
they are right, not for us to prove they are wrong.” 
As reported by the New York “Tribune,” these sentences 
form a part of the lectures given by the popular 
French philosopher at Columbia University, on 
“Spirituality and Liberty.” Many regard him as the 


1 1 i 


lectures here, as well as in Paris and London, ai 
ing crowds of people outside the sphere of the s 
room. The lecturer, whose method of thou; 
intuitional rather than abstract reasoning, adder 
further comment on the right to believe in immort 

“If everything in the mind had its counterpart 
brain, the survival of the human personality wou 
highly improbable, but if the mind transcend; 
brain, and if the brain only reflects that part of a 
life which has to do with action, then we may cor 
that survival, tho uncertain, is at least likely. 

“And not only is such survival probable; 
susceptible of more and more definite proof. S 
can show ever new instances of mental facts ) 
have no counterpart in the brain and of mental 
ties whose operation is independent of the conditi 
any particular part of the brain and canr 
localized in the brain.” 


“The Poet of the Sierras.” 


Born in the Wabash district, Indiana, on Nove 
10, 1841, he was taken by his parents, in 
to Oregon. In his early manhood he labore 
the California gold mines,and in 1855 he volunteer 
the filibustering expedition into Nicaragua le 


Walker. 





JOAQUIN MILLER. 


The poet who believed no two people otight to 
under the same roof so built little houses all ove 
California estate for himself, his family, and friend 


“For several years he lived among the Indian 
the Pacific coast, 

“After all his wanderings he chose California a 
place in which to do the literary work he had plai 
some of which never reached completion, ‘A gra 
Greece,’ he called the State, and said of it ‘this is 
bia Nae UW neta aad wn ne 


~ 
on and nto nanhaen ent 


32° 
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irophets.’ His habit was to write in bed until noon. 
“hen he appeared, arrayed like a cowboy, in flannel 
hirt, sombrero, high boots, and corduroy trousers. 

“His place, where he entertained many celebrities, 
onsisted of about ten acres over which were scattered 
t dozen small houses. One of these he occupied, one 
erved for his wife and daughter, a third was used as 
t dining-room, and others were placed at the disposal 
f visitors. It was his belief that no two people ought 
-© live under the same roof. 


“When Yone Noguchi, the Japanese poet, came to 
ive with him he built a little addition to his own 
ottage and dedicated it to the visitor. It was his 
surpese to make his home, and the Heights, a refuge 
or feeble and indigent poets, and all about it he 
planted with his own hand thousands of pine and fir 
trees, which form a huge cross visible from the valley 
niles away. 


“Miller's principal works are: “Songs of the Sunland’; 
‘Life Among the Modoes,’ wherein he describes the 
people of the Indian girl with whom he lived for many 
years; ‘Songs of the Mexican Seas’; and in prose the 
novel, ‘The Danites in the Sierras,’ from which was 
taken his may ‘The Danites,’ which enjoyed a long 
run in New York. Miller’s poetry, as well as his prose 
received favorable consideration more on account of 
its brilliant and crude color than for any artistic 
excellence,” 


qopi Miller's masterpiece is generally conceded 
to be the following. Elbert Hubbard calls it the great- 
est poem ever written by an American. 


| 


COLUM BUS. 


Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the Gates of Hercules; 

Before him not the ghost of shores; 

ó - Before him only shoreless seas. 

-The good mate said: “Now must we pray, 
| or lo! the very stars are gone, 

Brave Admiral speak; what shall I say ?” 
“Why, say; ‘Sail on! sail on! and on} ” 


“My men grow mutinous day by day; 
My men grow ghastly, wan and weak.” 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 
Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek, 
“What shall I say, brave Admiral, say, 
= If we sight naught but seas at dawn ?” 
“Why, you shall say at break of day: 
‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!” 


They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow, 
Until at last the cm det mate said; 
“Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 
These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 
Now speak, brave Admiral, speak and say——” 
He said : “Sail on! sail on! and on!” 


They sailed. They sailed. Then spake the mate: 
“This mad sea shows his teeth to-night, 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait, 
He lifts his teeth, as if to bite ! 
Brave Admiral, say but one good word: 
What shall we do when hope is gone?” - 
The words leapt like a leaping sword: 
“Sail on! sail on! sail on! and an!” 
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Then pale and worn, he paced his deck, 
And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck—— 
A light! A light! At last a light! 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled ! 7 4 
It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 
He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: ‘On! sail on!’ 


The Martyred Novelist of the 
Philippines. 

On the thirtieth of last December, a 
holiday was added to the calendar in the 
Philippine Islands. It was the sixteenth anni- 
versary of the execution by the Sua lish government 
of Joze Rizal, the-4retoic Malay novelist. Dis~i, | 

Sa i 


new legal 














` 


Joze RIZAL, 


Francisco Ferrer, was an educator of his people rather 
than a militant agitator. Like Ferrer, too, he was 
implicated ( falsely, it is claimed ) in a revolutionary 
uprising, and his trial was a travesty of justice. It is 
not often that a novelist is called dpon to be a martyr. 
Rizal answered the call nobly at the age of thirty-five. _ 
“What is death to me?” he is quoted assaying. “I 
have sown the seed; others are left to reap.” 
execution, by shooting on the field of Bagumbay 
was to all intents, it is asserted, a state-church a 
da-fe, the church dignitaries and the Spanish ari 
cracy of Manila appearing in all their regalia. Only 
sixteen years have passed, and on Rizal Day one of the 
author’s anti-clerical plays was produced in the plaza 
of Manila; a monument to his memory was there un- 
veiled; and pilgrimages were made to his birthplace 
from all parts of the islands, = 
But perhaps the best, because the most far-reachin 
memorial to Rizal is the translation into English o 


his picturesque novels of Filipino life, “Noli me Tan- 
wand? (WB psn Na NAL nnd OTA Thi trssctaviaws Al) 
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(“The Fillibusters’’), entitled in the English versions, 
“The Social Cancer” and “The Reign of Greed’’ (The 
World Book Company). Jose Rizal-Mercado by 
lonzo was of Malay extraction, with some distant 
rains of Spanish and Chinese blood. His family, tho 
tative, was well-to-do, and from the beginning Rizal’s 
education, his literary and artistic gifts, were very 
extraordinary. Hestudied medicine and philosophy 
in Barcelona and Madrid, associating with Spanish 
liberals, and hearing much revolutionary talk. But 
he remained studious aud reticent, looking forward to 

the liberation of his people through education and the 

propaganda of ideas, and shunning what he consider- 
- eda premature revolutionary activity. He cultivated 
poetry and the graphic arts; he absorbed Spanish 
literature. 


-` While still in Spain, Rizal conceived the idea of 
writing a novel, modeled on “Don Quixote,” which 
should open the eyes of native Filipinos, or “Indians” 
- as they were called, to their own weak and servile 
a condition. For change, he-believed, should come from 

hin and after self-knowledge, not from without, 
owever beneficently. á 


Alfred Noyes. 


yt 

By many critics Alfred Noyes is characterised as 
the most considerable English poet since Tennyson. 
He is only thirty-two years old, but he has already 
left a deep impression on the life of our tim In the 
single decade of his career he has published ten ora 
dozen volumes of poetry. He is the most popular 
of living English poets. 

“Mr. Noyesis thoroly in love with life. He is pro- 
‘ductive because he is healthy; and he is various because 
eis divinely capable of being interested in a number 
things. His healthiness of spirit is a boon for which 
thank the gods. Nothing is the matter with his 
dy or his soul. In this age of morbid introspection 
never looks upon himself to curse his fate. He never 
ines or whimpers: his sadness is the deep, great 

ness of a happy man. He religiously believes in 

PTT tera: paa youthfulness is a 

pacha challenge to the sort of maunderers who are 
orever saying, ‘Ah! but wait till you have suffered " 
His sense of tragedy is not morbid and lachrymose, 
but vigorous and terrible. After all the moanings 
and the caterwaulings of the sorry little singers, we 
have found at last a poet to whom this world is not a 
twilit vale of tears, but a'valley shimmering all dewy 
ta the dawn, with a lark song over it.” 


Mr. Noyes takes both himself and his poetry seri- 
ously, and he feels that he hasa human as wellasa 
purely esthetic message. In-his own life-work he has 
refused to compromise. He has made poetry not a 
ide issue but the main object of his days, and he has 
by it. He prophesies that “poetry is going to 
inate the next age just as a great historic religion 
‘nated an age that passed some time ago anda 
irit of scientific research after facts dominates 


Ananda Mohan College, Mymensingh. 


Ananda Mohan College in Mymensingh 
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ALFRED NOYES. 


the age that is passing.'' He thinks that the fun 
of poety is to spiritualize life, and to hold true, 
the clashing creeds of to-day, to the “idea” whi 
part—and often the most important part—of tl 
called “fact.” “I look to poetry,” hesays, “to bri 
the world a renewed sense of totality. Nearly all 
—even Shelley, who called himself an atheist- 
really postulated bigger things than they denied 
great poetry brings us into touch with the har 
which is the basis of the universe, to which all ou 
cords are resolved.”’ 

“The smallest break in the eternal order and 
mony is an immeasurable vacuum of the kind 
both art and science abhor; for, if we admit it 
universe has no meaning. The poet demanding 
not a worm should be cloven in vain, or crying 
Blake that a robin in a cage shakes heaven 
anger, are at one with that profound truth—a spe 
shall not fall to the ground without our Fat 
knowledge. The blades of the grass are all num] 
There is no break in the roll of that harmony ‘w 
to the worlds beat time,’ and it is ‘because grea 
brings out, as a conductor with a wand, the harm 
hidden by the dust of daily affairs, that in poet: 
time goes on, our race will come to find an ever 
and surer stay.” 
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minations of thesCalcutta University 
is affiliated to it up to that standard. 


people of the district wished it to be ré 
tatha R A ctandard The Macoictrat 


mofo 
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the district, who is president of the College 
Committee, supported the people’s desire, 
the Commissioner of the division was 
agreeable, the educational inspector found 
nothing wrong in the idea, and the Bengal 
Government approved of the contemplated 
elevation.of its status and made an ade- 
quate grant. The Magistrate required the 
leaders of the district to execute a bond 
that they would within a fixed period raise 
fifty thousand rupees or contribute the 
amount themselves to the College funds. 
They did so and, setting about collecting 
subscriptions earnestly, soon succeeded in 
getting together a large amount. An 
application was made to the University for 
-affiliation up to the B. A. standard and, 
naturally anticipating that it would be 
granted, the Magistrate-President invited 
students to join the College by advertising 
in the papers. Th2 Syndicate and Senate of 
. the University recommended the affiliation, 
the Governor of Bengal as Rector of the 
‘ University supported the recommendation. 
So far therc. was smooth sailing. When, 
however, the recommendation reached the 
Government of India, which, we think, now 
means Sir Reginald Craddock and (in edu- 
cational affairs) Sir H. S. Butler and Mr. 
Sharp, it was discovered at once that the 
people of Mymensingh, the Magistrate of 
the district, the Commissioner of the divi- 
sion, the educational officer or officers con- 
cerned, the Syndicate and the Senate of the 
Calcutta University, the Governor of Ben- 
gal and the Government of Bengal were all 
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own district wasa forbidden fruit which 
the youth of Mymensingh must not aspire 
to taste; and Ananda Mohan College, 
herefore, must teach only up to the Inter- 
mediate standard. This astonishing decision 
has justly caused grave discontent. This is 
undoubtedly ‘Provincial Autonomy” and 
“Decentralisation” with a vengeance. 

There is a dictum which is dear to the 
eart of the white Tories in India and Eng- 
and: it is “Trust the man on the spot.” 
ut its meaning is, let not the House. of 
ommons interfere in the affairs of India 
aowever mismanaged they may be; its 
eaning is, support.the man on the spot 
hen his policy and actions are illiberal, 
teactionary and autocratic. It does not 
mean that any progressive policy or 
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opinions of every one “on the spot,” fror 
the Magistrate and people of the distri 
to the Governor and Government ; 
Bengal ? No official or non-official in Berei 
could find anything wrong in the proposa 
from the educational or even political pou 
of view (though itisa heimous offence fc 
the people to import politics into the cons 
deration of matters educational, it may | 
the height of wisdom for officials to do so} 
but the telescopic vision of some Simla offices: 
has probably detected the presence of son 
political bacilli in the application foraffh: 
tion. | l 

The people are powerless to do anythir 
but agitate and pray, pray and pray aga! 
to the Government of India for reconside 
ing its decision. They have no- represent: 
tive assembly which can call upon the exec 
tive to give effect to their wishes. Bt 
their ‘helplessness will not convince the 
that Mr.Sharp orSir H.S. Butler or anybos 
else at\ Simla is right. Official power ma 
be a glorious thing, but it does not mal 
men sfvants or edteational authoritte 
It: ll not. do for ofħìcials ¿é 
Simla to claim greater educational wisdo: 
than/ what the people of Bengal,: tl 
Government Bengal (iucluding its educi 
tion department) and the Calcutta Ur 
versity possess. We do not know ho 
far, Lord Hardinge is responsible for th 
cruel disappointment to the people. By 
this we can say thatit would be far mo; 
glorious for him to be remembered fi 
generations as thé giver-of-knowledge 


_ wrong : graduation from 4 College in their~/ our children than as the builder of a ne 


Delhi. 

How humiliating our condition is whe 
we cannot have educational facilities fi 
our chiidren at our doors when we a 
sorely in need of them and even when v 
are willing and able to pay for them ! 

When King George V. visited India ] 
inspired hope in the minds of his subjects, 
hope that education would bea blessing : 
the widest commonalty spread. But 
Majesty’s servants are notloyally carryi 
out his wishes. Otherwise we should 
have seen the spectacle of Sir H. Butl 
applying a cold douche to “My dear Mah 
raja” of Darbhanga anent the Hindu Ùr 
versity scheme. A constitutional monarc] 
isfar better than an absolute monarch 
But though India is part of a constit 
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Scuuiand has a population of nearly four 
‘ad a half millions,—a little more than that 


lasgow, the United Free Church Colleges 
Aberdeen, Edinburgh and Glasgow, the 
Roman Catholic College at Blairs, the 
monastery and college at Fort Augustus, 
&e., &c. 
Sweden has a population of nearly five 
millions and a half. There are four univer- 
‘sities at Upsala, Lund, Stockholm and 


» Gothenburg. With these ranks the Carolirie™ 


Medical institution at Stockholm. 

The population of Switzerland is 3,315, 
443, about three-fourths of that of Mymen- 
singh. This small country has seven full 
universities, Basel, Zurich, Bern, Geneva, 
Fribourg, Lausanne and Neuchatel. 

Norway has a population of 2,221,477, 
about half of what Mymensingh possesses. 
Even for this small population there isa 
state-aided University at Christiania. 

The population of Denmark is 2,449, 
540, a little more than half of that of 
Mymensingh. There is a university at 
* Copenhagen. . 

~ Greece has a population of 2,631,952, 

somewhat more than half that of Mymen- 

singh. There is a university at Athens. 

` The population of Holland is a little 

more than five millions, for whom there are 

five universities,—Leiden, 

Utrecht, Amsterdam and the Free Calvinistic 
| University at Amsterdam. 

The Island of Cuba with a population 

of 2,048,980 inhabitants, of whom only 58 

per cent. are whites, has a university at 

Havana. 

The (white) population of the continent 
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as that of Mymensingh), the aborigines 
numbering only 48,248. There are four 
universities, atSydney, Melbourne, Adelaide 
and Hobart. 

Lastly, in New Zealand the white 
population number 950,000, and ‘the people 
of colour,’ 53,000; or in other words, the 
entire population is one-fourth of that 
of Mymensingh. The university of New 
Zealand exists for this small population. 
It is empowered by royal charter to confer 
degrees entitled to rank and consideration 
throughout the British dominions, as fully 
as if they were granted by any university 
in the United Kingdom. Colleges in the four 
chief towns and in Nelson are affiliated to 
the New Zealand University. | 

How backward our condition is! How 
pitiable our status, or rather our want of 
status, that we cannot have as muc 
education as we require, even by paying oá 
share of the cost! 


Districts that have first-grade Colleges 


In Bengal the districts witha much small- 
er population than Mymensing whichh have 
colleges teaching up to the B. A. standard 
are; Bankura, Hooghly, Murshidabad, 
Nadia, Rajshahi, Dacca. In Behar, Orissa and 
Chota Nagpur, said to be very backward, 
some such districts, nanitsy, Bhagalpur, 
Cuttack, and Hazaribagh, h 
grade”? Colleges. Why not M 

then ? 









Some Calcutta Statisti 


According to the census of 1911 
has a population of 1,0437307, more th 
thrice that of Delhi and 62,862 more than 
that of Bombay, Itis second ‘only to 
London in the British Empire and one of 
the 12 largest cities in the world. 

It has an excessively high death-rate 
of children, due chiefly to premature birth, 
debility at birth, bad midwifery and 
tetanus neo-naturum due to’ the umbilical 
cord. being cut with dirty instruments. 
In the. opinion of Dr. Pearse, the Hea 
Officer of Calcutta, the twò c 
causes of infant mortality in Calc 
are premature marriage and malaria. 
Malaria being rarein Calcutta, premature 
marriage is the preponderating factor. 
Cholera is more prevalent in the area near 
the Canaland Tolly’s Nullah than else- 
where, and mortality greater among 
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Hindus bathe in and drink the water of 
Tolly’s Nullah. 

In the municipal area of Calcutta males 
number 6,07,674 and females 2,88,393, 
Three-teriths of its inhabitants are natives 
of Calcutta, one-tenth were born in 
24..Parganas, one-fifth were born elsewhere 
in Bengal and nearly two-fifths are immi- 
grants from other parts of India. 4,791 
were born in other Asiatic countries, 7,630 
in’ Europe, 140. in Africa, 204 in America, 
208 in Australasia and 31 atSea. Of Bengals 
immigrants 48,000 come from: Hooghly, 
29,000 from Midnapur, 21,000 from, 
Burdwan, 15,000 from Howrah, 88,000 from 
24.Parganas, 17,000 from Dacca, less than 
4.000 from North Bengal, and 26,000 from 
the Dacea and Chittagong Divisions. 
1,55,000 immigrants come from Bihar, 
4.1,000 from Orissa, and 9,000 from Chota 

agpur and the Santal Parganas. 41,000 
ail from Gaya District alone, 29,000 from 
Patna, 27,000 from Cuttack and 20,865 
from Shahabad. . 90,000 have come from 





- the United Provinces; that is to say, for the » 


25,000 Bengalis in U. P. Calcutta alone 
contairis 90,000 Hindustanis, not to speak 
of other towns in Bengal. 12,000 come 
from Benares, 9,000 from Azamgarh, 


9,000 again from Ghazipur and -7,000~frour- 


Jaunpur. 8,000 come from Jaipur, 7,000 from 
. BRibanie and 21,000 from the whole of 
9,000 hail from the Panjab, 
Assam, 5,000 from Bombay, 
. P., 3,000 from Madras and 
>, I. Agency. 5,000 come from 
ic countries ; 2,500 from China, 
epal, and 542 from Afghanistan. 
he 7,630 Europeans, 6571 belong to the 
nited Kingdom, 256 to Germany, 142 to 
-Austria—Hungary, 114 to France and 112 
to Russia. 














but there is one widow to two married 
women. i l ; 
Among Hindu castes Brahmans number 
107,141, Kayasthas 86,644, Kaibartas 
43;970, Chamars 33,808, Goalas 31,480, 
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by 2,802, 
by 1,701 and Te. 
spoken by 28,430, 
sian by 791 and Arabic by™ 

There is one literate female to ever 
literate males. More than one-third of the 
males are literate, only one-seventh of the 
females are so. 


NuMBER OF LitERATES PER THOUSAND. 


Total‘ . Male - Female, 
Brahmos 838 862 813 

Parsis , 823 871 743 d 
Christians 800 821 TT3 
ews , 693 TAA: 645 
Jainas 608 762 138 
Buddhists 509 564 299 
Sikhs 501 588 88 
Confucians 358 395 135 
Hindus —_ _ 827 4.22 138 
Musalmans 153° —-207_. 32 


a nee ee 
Sixty-nine per cent. of Baidyas are hte" 
rate; 60 per cent. of Kayasthas, 57 per cent. 
of Brahmans, 41 p. c. of Agarwalas, 45: of 
Gandhabaniks, 54.5 of Oswals, 45 of Su- 
varnabaniks. 49 percent. of Baidya women, 
33 of Kayastha women and 27 of Brahman 
women are literate. Less than 10 per cent. 
of Bagdis, Chamars, Dhobas, -Dosadhs, 
Kaoras and Muchis are literaté. Less than 
five per cent of Chamars, Doms,” Kaoras 
and Muchis aré Iiterate. 

Indians own all or nearly all the 
ropeworks, timber-yards, type-foundries, 
brass-foundries, oil mills, soap factories, 
chemical works, flourmills, rice mills, 
sugar factories, umbrella manufactories, 
surki factories, &e. They also own 
the greater number of the. | iron 
foundries and iron and steel works, jute 
presses and printing presses and have a con- 
siderable interest in chemical works; but 
they have no share in such important 
concerns as jute mills and very little in 
machinery and engineering works. 


The total number of prostitutes in Cal. 
cutta is 14,271, of whom 12,848 live in 
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They form four and a half per cent. of the 
l female population and twenty-one 
nt. of females engaged in any occupa- 
Offemales aged above ten, six per 
. are women of ill-fame. A very large 
proportion of maid-servants are actually 
prostitutes. Of women aged between 20 
and 40, one in twelve is a prostitute. 1,096 
girls under ten are dependent on prosti- 
tutes. Nine-tenths of the public women are 
Hindus. As only about sixty per cent. of 
the population are Hindus, it is a matter. 
- of grave concern that that community con- 







- 2,962 or over one-fifth are Kaibartas, 1,770 
Baishnahbs, 1,408 Kayasthas, 844 Sadgops, 
803 Musalman Sheikhs, 22 Europeans, 49 
i gpanese,and 30 Russians. Most 






















mly 322 belong to East Bengal. 
investigate why West Bengal 
is unenviable predominancė. 
o Behar & Orissa and 409 


B24 beggars, two-fifth of 
res of Calcutta or 24 Par- 
of the rest belong to Behar, 
2,246 are Musalmans. 

mills there are five Hindu 
4 Musalman hands. Almost 
rs are Musalmans. Most 
ks are Musalmans. In 
industries there are two 
o one Hindu. In the 
there are 5 Musal- 
Among tobacco-sellers 
jominate. The Indian las- 
all Musalmans ; the majority 
o belong to that sect. Such, 
with cart-owners, carters, 
vers of ticca gharries, coach- 
boys. 

for Indian castes show to 
xtent the hereditary caste 
followed. Of the Baidyas 
physicians, and the number 
10 more than that ofcon- 
s, cashiers, &c. Only one 
ht is returned as a priest, 
are -domestic servants and 
traders. Two-fifths of the 


pat 





Were ie Lit 
one-sixth are 
Kayasthas are 
fifth follow industrial or commercial call- 
ings. Thé weaving classes in Calcutta 
have similarly very little to do with their 


tributes ninety per cent. of the prostitutes. - 


still writers, and over one- - 


the Jolahs and five anda half percent. « 
the Tantis work as weavers. 

' These statistics compiled from the Ca 
cutta Census Report (1911) will sho 
that the volume is well worth a stud: 
But it seems to us that it is not so able 
production as its immediate predecessor, 


Chinese Affairs. 


RECOGNITION OF THE REPUBLIC 
BY AMERICA, 


As the texts of the message from Pres; 
dent Wilson to the President of the Chines 
Republic and the acknowledgment therec 
by the latter have not yet appeared in thi 
country, we quote them here below. The 
are highly interesting as showing the loft: 
principle underlying the action of th 
American President, who is in the fron 
rank of the greatest political thinkers c 
the day. 

Mr. Williams, Charge d’ Affaires to th 
United States, conveyed to President Yuan 
Shih-kai the following message fron 
President Wilson: 


“The government and people of the United State 
having abundantly testified their sympathy wit 
the people of China upon their assumption of tt 
attributes and powers of selfgovenment deem 
opportune at this time when the Representatives i 
the National Assembly have met to discharge the 
high duty, to set the seal of full accomplishment upo 
these aspirations of the Chinese people; therefore 
extend in the name of my government and of m 
countrymen greeting and welcome to the New Chin 
which is thus entering into the family of nations. 

“In taking this step, I entertain the confident hor 
and expectation that in perfecting the Republican for 
of government, the Chinese nation will attain th 
highest degree of development and well-being, an 
that under the new rule all the established obligation 
of China, which passed to the Provisional Governmen 
willin turn pass to be observed by the governmen 
established by the Assembly.”’ 


This was supplemented with a persona 
address of Mr. Williams, in the followin 
terms :— 


“Mr. President having communicated to Yot 
Excellency the message of the United . States givin 
formal recognition to China’s Republic, I desire for m 
self, and on behalf of my countrymen resident in Chins 
to express the satisfaction we all feel at the actio 
taken by the American Government. As citizen 
of a sister republic we cannot be indifferent t 
anything affecting the success of republica 
government in China. We shall watch you 
progress with sympathetic interest trusting that th 
hopes which animated the martyrs of the Revolutio: 
will find their full fruition in the free institutions nov 
being established. We believe in ‘Government of th 
Peonle. by the Peonle. for the People.’ Out of th 
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declarations :—‘Heaven sees as the People see, Heaven 
hears as the People hear’ (We omit the original 
Chinese). We rejoice with you to-day in the confident 
belief that these ancient words have found fulfilment 
anew, and that this new government ‘broadbased up- 
on the People’s will,’ by the establishment of lasting 
pore and equal justice will minister to the highest 
1appiness of the people of China, and merit the bless- 
ing of Heaven.” 


Yuan-Shih-Kai replied as follows :— 


“Mr. Charge d’ Affaires, I listened with the pro- 
foundest satisfaction to the welcome message from the 
President of the United States which you have just 
read, and, to the assurance of sympathy which you 
eloquently extended. On behalf of the Government and 

-the people of China I thank you and also beg you to 
‘transmit ourthanks to your President. Though young 
in years, the Republic of China is founded on principles 
of liberty and freedom which are alteady deep graven 

» on the hearts of the Chinese people. | 


“We believe that through the permanent establish- 
„ment of this form of government. we have found the 
best méans ofensuring us what you have been enjoying 
through the same means for 140 years, namely, the 
» unalienable rights of life and liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. Itis equally gratifying and significant 
that the political ideals of two great peoples, though 
separated by a broad ocean and living under different 
_ Skies, are of one and the same kind. . The declaration 
in our ancient classics.and the words of one of your 
_ greatest presidents, both of which you have just reci- 

ted, show that Chinese and Americans will always be 
, united ina love of Government based on the people’s 
will, Iam confident in the hope that this common 


faith in the soundness of Republican Government will > 


serve to bring China andthe United States into yet 
closer contact than they are now and will further 
strengthen the friendly relations which have invariably 
existed between them.” 


PRESIDENT YUAN’S MESSAGE TO 
- PRESIDENT WILSON. 


President Yuan-Shih-Kai’s official reply 
to President Wilson’s message is as 
follows :— 


. “Your Excellency President Wilson, in the name of 
the Republic of China I thank you most heartily for the 
Message of Recognition which you sent through your 
honoured representative in this Capital. | 


_ The sentiments of amity and good will which it 
bespeaks and the expressions of greeting and welcome 
which it conveys at once testify to the American spirit 
of mutual helpfulness and adds another brillliant page 
to the history of the seventy years of uninterrupted 
friendly intercourse between China and the United 
States. Though unfamiliar with the republican form 
` of Government, the Chinese people are fully convinced 
‘of the principle which underlies it and which is so 
luminously represented in your glorious common- 
wealth, The sole aim of the Government which they 
have established,‘ therefore, is and will be to preserve 
this form of government, and to perfect its workings 
to the erld that they may enjoy its unalloyed blessings 
of prosperity and happiness within (the Republic) 
through the union of law, liberty, peace and friend- 
ship; without, through the faithful execution of all 


. and the Progressive, who s 
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ITEMS OF PROGRESS. ; 

To notice all the items of progre in 
China would require half the numb 
pages of an issue of this journal. € 
multifarious and diffused throughout socie 
You think of any reform and be sure that 
it has already been taken in hand by 
Young China. There is a scheme on foot | 
to have a standard dialect throughout 
the country. The written language of 
China, like our Sanskrit, is one, but they 
have more than one spoken language, 
which European science kindly analyses 
into 300! No doubt the analysis is foolish 
and the number, as in the case of .some 
other countries, exaggerated. They have, 
however, two main dialects, the South 
and the Northern. Now through 
of public schools ‘the whole 
going to Have onè spoken lang 

China is going to introduc 
an alphabetical system which 
sist of 39 letters. Young C 
patriotism for anything C 
though ancient has now 
The old system of pictorial 
go. This had been once 
Hindu Missionaries of Budd 
about 1300 years back, b 
cess. Japan has for sometin 
system of Hindu phonetics, K 

Women in China are exhik 
derful activity. They are gof 
Hankow a Women’s Bank, 
investing their ornaments. 
also got her Suffragette 
Parliament is discussing 1 
The members of both Hous 
ty salaried. The Lower I 
500 members) is divided 
parties, which may be tr 
Democratic, the Republican 








































between the two. 
ALLIANCES. 

' As foreshadowed in a p 
of this journal Japan and (¢ 
coming into friendlier relati 
opened négotiations for 
China. A Special Envoy S 
shortly to go to the United States for: dTs- 
cussing a possiblé-alliance between the two 
Republics. 

CLOUDS ON THE POLINICAL HORIZON : 

LOAN, PRESIDENT, TIBET, MONGOLIA. 
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NOTES 


ominous clouds on the political horizon of 
_ China. It seems that Yuan-Shih-Kai’s fall 
is not very far. The Chinese nation fears 
the possibility of having the evolution of 







hih-Kai. Papers have been found on the 
person. of the murderer of the Republican 
hero Sung, which have been published in 
facsimile all over the country, disclosing 
correspondence between the assassin and 
the President which sketches out a plot for 
the assassination of Sun-Yat-Sen and other 
leaders. The papers, while they are pub- 
lishing these nefarious documents, are in- 
sisting upon sobriety and calmness. 
The transaction of the Loan contract 
-~ has utterly discredited Yuan-Shih-Kai and 
bis party. z1t bas been concluded tnconsti- 
mend in opposition to the earnest 
n ofthe Parliament. The Loan 
at 2-30 A. M. and the Govern- 
out by a back door while 
M. P.’s were waiting outside 
nst the contract. Mr. Wang, 
Mraduate and Vice-President 
had already told the 
kers that the Loan 
anction of the House 
Parliament subsequently 
i Loan. A leading organ 
Aropean steam-roller’’ to 
Asia, and the Chinese nation 
taking what it does not 
koad forced. opium down our 
urope think it can likewise. 
our pockets ? (Republican 
ie. Chinese nation regards 
on as threatening to be a 
the history of Egypt. The 
dent Wilson is being quoted 
tion, which characterised the 
tas entailing a responsibility 
n Government obnoxious to 
bf American democracy, in as 
ight present a contingency of 
erence in the financial and 
ical affairs of “that great 
just now awakening to 
s of its powers and of its 
its people.” According to 
the Loan, China borrows 
nd pays interest on it for 
bmsvhile she actually 
oan contratt how- 
y three years*). 
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amese Cromwell out of President Yuan- 


The best part 


At the present moment, 


Ing up opium iS SO 
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According to the Chinese papers Tibet and 
Mongolia have made a common cause and 
are preparing under some inspiration for an 
attack on China. | n 

ce K. 3) Ta 


Persian Journalism 


That the sun does not shine on jotrnal- 
ists in Persia was very evident from an 
interesting address on journalism in that 
country which Professor E. G. Browne 
delivered before the Persian Society. The 
first Persian newspaper wasfounded in 
1851. Essentially a Court and Government 
paper, its subscription rates were about 
£1 a year. The art of “circulation raising” 
was evidently at its zenith, for Professor 
Browne stated that its earlier readers were 
mainly Government employees, and that 
they were only induced to read it because 
the publishers had a charming way of 
sending it direct. to every Government 
servant and deducting the annual subs- 
cription from his salary. After referring 
to subsequent enterprises Professor 
Browne said that originality, courage, 
and simplicity marked the Persian press. 
The Persian journalists for the last five 
years had been in very many cases ter- 
ribly in earnest. They figured largely 
amongest those who had died for what 
they deemed to be their country’s good. 
of the Persian press 
possessed the poetic or creative faculty. 
said’ Professor 
Persian press was more 


Browne, the 7 
than it had been for 


completely eclipsed 
many years. 


Universities and Politics. 


The Governor-General in Council has 
refused to sanction the appointment of Dr. 
A. M. Suhrawardy, Mr. A. Rasuland Mr. 
K. P. Jayaswal as University lecturers, on 
the ground that “His Excellency in Council 
does not consider it desirable to appoint 
as University Lecturers men who have re- 
cently taken a prominent part in political 
movements. Itisin strict accordance with 
the higher views of University teaching 
and the development of Universities into 
teaching and residential Universities which 
are now generally accepted that the atmos- 
phere of pure study should be fostered by 


all means in our power.” 
in three years out of that saving. 


. : 
fat eeka EAE aT aS i! a 


It isa question 
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The Indian Daily News observes that 
“The letter signed by Mr. Sharp on behalf 
of the Government of India, is rather a curi- 
ous publication. It orders the University 
of ‘Calcutta not to employ three people as 
lecturers because of their political activities, 
as the Government desires “to foster an 
atmosphere of püre study.” Two of the 
gentlemen named are Mahomedans and the 
other is a Hindu, whose name, as far as we 
know, has never been heard of as a politi- 
cian. At first sight it seemsa childish and 
narrow view to take, as the University 
seems to have accepted these gentlemen as 
competent and there seems no reason to 
suppose and it is not suggested that they 
have ever mixed politics with their lectures. 
Apparently a lecturer must be a sort of 
- political eunuch. He must haveno views 
, and this seems a queer position for an Eng- 
lish Government to take up. However, our 
-twers are getting more Continental every 
‘day in their views. The main point about 
wt, however, is what we pointed out a day 
or two ago, the increasing desire of the 
Government of India to interfere with the 
Government of Bengal. They have sub- 
mitted the Governor of Bengal to a series of 
petty indignities which should have been 
impossible and now they devote their 
august attention to the selection of lecturers 
in the law classes. It seems rather inconsis- 
tent again with the despatch of the 25th 


August, 1911 and its broad views of. 


Government, and we really hardly know 
what to make of it, but it is well known 
that at the present moment Lord Hardinge 
is not actively governing and is leaving 
everything to the idiosyncracies of Sir Regi- 
nald Craddock. In fact itis about time we 
. had a Governor-General in Council to carry 
out the provisions of the despatch ofthe 25th 
August, 1911, and to leave Bengal alone if 
for nothing else. All that Bengal wants is 
to be left alone by the people who were so 
anxious to clear out of it and at whose 
departing Bengal like Egypt was glad. 
_ However they now seem to regret the move 
and yearn to appoint our lecturers and 
shortly perhaps we shall have them insist- 
ing that the appointment of the durwans 
in the Bengal public offices or the super- 
vision of the ticca garis is a matter of Im- 
erial concern. What a farce it is h? 

The following sentence in the Risley Cir- 
cular lays down whata College professor 
must not do with regard to politics : 

“If a Professor*encourages his pupils 


“unduly meddlesome. 


A ALIZ AVAL AGININ ANAA VEE YY AINA hy Ae 


to attend political meetings or personally 
conducts them to such meetings or if 
avoiding open propagandism he adopts 
a line of action which disturbs | anc 
disorganises the life and work of a cdl 
at which he -is employed and if the 
Governing Body of the college fail to 
check such abuse, then it is clearly the duty 
of the University to interfere in the interests 
of educational efficiency, of which it is. the 
constituted guardian.” 

Now, in the first place this circular says 
nothing regarding University Lecturers, 
nor does itsay that College Professors must 
not have anything to do with politics. 
Supposing that College Professor also means 
University lecturer, it has not been shown 
or even alleged that the three gentlemen 
question ever acted or iť 
were likely to actin the way d 
the Risley Circular. We are const 
that the action oi the Governr, 
in this matter has been unj 



































The Government of India 
its views “are now gene 
We do not know by 
accepted. European ofhe 
not pretend that they ard 
the good education of ¢ 
Americans are for that of 1 
tish people are for theirs. We 
that ex-President Taft, even 
vacated the presidential chay 
States, was offered and ace 
tion of full Professor in Y 
which he now fills. Surel 
“recently taken a prominent p 
movements.” When he wasi 
responsible political work 
the Dodge lectures at Ya 
on the Responsibilities of Ci 
as Lord Curzon delivered 
Lecture” at Oxford. 

But American examples n 
British officials. So we 
Britain. We will not refer 
lectures of distinguished po! 
Universities, but only to regul 
work done by men known t 
We find in the Encyclopsd 
1ith Edition, that Professc 
Blackie “wasa Radi 
alist in politics, bu 
ent type.” Amot 
may be mentione 
cracy, On Forms 
cal Tracts. Evi 
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fessor was not a “political eunuch,” he 
_ would not have suited the Government of 
India. Take again the case of Henry 
aweett. We read in the Encyclopaedia 
itannica, 11th Edn., that “in the autumn 
f 1863, Fawcett stood and was elected 
for the chair of Political Economy at 
Cambridge. The appointment attached 
him permanently to Cambridge,............ 
He was already a member of the Political 
Economy Club, and was becoming well 
known in political circles as an advanced 
Radical. In January 1868, after a spirited 
though abortive attempt in South- 
wark, he was only narrowly beaten for the 
borough of Cambridge. Early in 1864, he 
was adopted as one of the Liberal candi- 
on, and at the general 

Boo he was elected by a large 
Soin England University pro- 
d fighting election compaigns 
‘Parliament are not thought 
But we ‘must believe that 
not in their lecture-rooms 
tainted by the breath of 































iscussing some changes, 
fending, in the relations 
sity with our secon- 
t is said that henceforth 
of recognition of these 
be vested in the Education 
Government. This would 


~weré founded and are run 
We do not see any reason 
Prnment should now step in 
eater control over them than 
s, great as that already is. 
officialization of the Univer- 
ll a popular element. But 


ənt is sure to be guided, at 
considerations other than 
granting or withholding 
lich is not the case with our 
esides, generally speaking, 
a deliberative body is likely 
| en right than that of an 
nspector of Sc 
Instruction. We are afraid, the contemplated 
change will result in retarding the growth 
and spread of education, and in withdraw- 
ing recognition from some schools, as Mr. 
Sharn wanted to do with the Seraigunge 


step. The vast majority, 


epartmentisentirely official, ` 


oola ara Director of Public ` 
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schools, which were saved by the Univer 
sity. If the Education Department have th: 
power of keeping down the number o 
schools, it would practically have the powe: 
of controlling the growth and resource 
of the University, for its alumni com 
from these schools. Nor can it be said tha 
the University has failed to do its duty 
We read in the. Bengal Administratio) 
Report for 1911-1912, p. 266: — 

“The cost of a High school is graduall: 
increasing owing to the improvement 
necessitated by the University regulations.. 
Discipline is maintained by the transfe 
rules governing the transfer of pupils fron 
one institution to another, by the rules fo 
the management of hostels and students 
messes and by the encouragement c 
games,” 

Again, p. 272: 

«Another important task of the Univer 
sity is the inspection of the High Englis’ 
schools. The number of these schools re 
cognised by the University is 619, of whicl 
63 are under the management of Govern 
ment. During the last five years the Syndi 
cate has made a systematic examinatio: 
of these schools and has succeeded in reme 
dying many of the defects that were dis 
covered. It has laid down that each recog 
nised school must have on its staffat leas 
two Graduates and two F.A. or Intermed: 
ate passed teachers; a minimum scale of pa: 
for teachers has been fixed ; sufficient accom 
modation and equipment have to be pre 
vided ; libraries maintained and arrange 
ments made for physical exercise. Th 
granting or refusal of these privileges c 
affiliation or recognition is the foundatio: 


` of the disciplinary powers of the Uni 


versity.” 

The attempt on the part of the Govern 
ment to bring the High English school 
under its control was foreshadowe 
in the Government of India Resolution c 
February 21st last, in which their polic: 
regarding these schools was laid down i: 
the following passages :— 

“In order to free the Universities for highe 
work and more efficient control of colleges 
the Government of India are disposed t 
think it desirable (in Provinces where thi 
is not already the case) to place the prelimi 
nary recognition of schools for purposes o 
presenting candidates for matriculation, i: 
the hands of the Local Governments. Th 
University has no machinery for carryin; 
out this work and in most Province 
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already relies entirely on the departments 
of public instruction, which alone have the 
agency. competent to inspect schools. As 
teaching and residential Universities are 
developed, the problem will become even 
more complex than it is at present.” 

But our University never asked the 
Government to relieve it of any part of its 
work; on the contrary, it has done its duty 
to the schools efficiently, as the Bengal 
Administration Report shows. If still 
greater supervision and control are 
required, the University can appoint 
its own school inspectors. It is a bad 
policy to produce uniformity by 
bringing Bengal down to the level of the 
comparatively backward provinces. Bengal 
enjoys a higher type of local selfgovern- 
ment (whatever may be its real worth)than 
some other provinces. It is reasonable 


> therefore to expect that education also will 


” 


, conducted by the 


-be allowed to remain less departmentalised 
in Bengal. than elsewhere. If uniformity 
be desired, it should be obtained by level- 
-ling up and not levelling down. 
. Untortunately, the men, e. g., Sir. R. 
Craddock, Sir H. S. Butler, Mr. Sharp, who 
would now rule the educational destinies 
of Bengal, all hail from provinces where 
education is in a backward condition. 
Neither the Central Provinces, nor the 
defunct satrapy of E. B. and Assam, nor the 
. U. P. can be held up as educational models 
for Bengal to copy. But'every .one has a 
good conceit of himself, which we do not 
want to disturb. But, onthe same princi- 
ple; why not leave us, too, alone?. 

The other contemplated change is said 
to be the abolition of the Matriculation 
Examination of the University and the 
substitution for it of the’ School Final, to:be 

Education Depart- 
ment. To this change, too, we are 
entirely and absolutely opposed. We have 
not heard what can be said in its favour. 
It can never command the same confidence 
as an University examination. An entrance 


. examination, by whatever name it may 


‘be called, supplies alumni to the colleges 
and the University. Whoever controls this 
entrance test, practically contrels the 
University, and may also prevent many 
students from receiving collegiate educa- 
tion. The Education Department, 


je vested with the power of holding this 


examination, may by raising its standard 
or by some other, means, send such a small 
number to the colleges. as practically to 


‘of the deep and widespre 
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cripple them and lead to the abolition of 
some of them and thus impairthe usefulness 
of the University too. Z 
We think we have been able to show 
that the vesting of the Education Depail 
ment with full control over high schools ans 
the power to hold the entrance examination, 
practically means the placing of the Univer- 
sity completely at the mercy of the Director 
of PublicInstruction, who has to carry out 
the mandates of the higher authorities at 
Simla. This is neither autonomy nor de- 
centralisation but autocracy and centrali- 
sation. 


South African Immigration. 


The Durban correspondent of the Bom- 
bay Chronicle has cabled to that enterpri- 
sing paper that the Soi 
gration Bill, havirig passed the 
received the Royal Assent, ar, 
into operation from the ist 
passage of the measure in 
cally without discussion of | 
in the press or on the platfo 
in the British Parliament, 
lic is viewed with a great 
south African Indian com, 
unsatisfactory measure 
The Billis entirely retro 
goes back on the measu 
practically runs counter 
compromise of the follown 
tains the provincial bar, a 
bar. Furthermore it distur] 
rights of Indians in Natalan 
It denies the right of domic 
tured Indians, who have pecu 
the generosity of the Union 
Henceforth they will be trea 
hited immigrants’ and su 
the rigours of the Bill. The 
tion and the rights of wives 
greatest doubt and confu: 

























caused by the Bill, an univer 
Sistance movement, embra 
men and children, and all 
and organisations of the Ind 
is imminent. 

It is easy for us 
Indians to sincerely admire 
power of endurance of the Indian passiv 
resisters in South Africa, but the prospect 
of another struggle is really appalling. 
That 315 millions of our fellow countrymen 
count for nothing in the councils ofthe 
Empire is a most humiliating thought. 


If passive resistance is really again resorted 
to, we should at least do two things: 
(1) form an influential and active com- 
ittee for collecting funds for the relief of 
€ families of the passive resisters, and 
(2) hold meetings all over the country to 
strengthen the hands of the Government 
of India in taking prompt and effective 
measures, 


The real and ultimate remedy lies in the 
people of India becoming strong. For un- 
less they are strong, the Government cannot 
be expected to take up a strong attitude; 
and if the Government of India be not firm, 
neither the Imperial Government nor the 
Colonials will do anything. 
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h Indians in Canada. 
hester Guardian says :— 


arcourt is to have his atten- 
nin the next few days to the 
British Indian subjects in 
than 90 per cent of these 
the Sikh community who 
i distinction in various 
is and are now following 

occupations of agricul- 

construction in Van- 
s that, by virtue of trea- 
respective Governments, 
early, with their families, 
ssession of 50 dollars may 
tion, and Chinamen, with- 
of number, on paying a 
SO deHars. Indian subjects 
ome under the ordinary regu- 
g immigrants from Asia, and 
luded by reason of an Order 
the Governor General of 
9th May, 1910, which stipu- 
igrants shallcome “by con- 
from the country of which 
ives or citizens, or upon 
purchased in that country 
prepaid in Canada.” Not 
o' direct steamship service 
and Canada, but it is 
2y private arrangement 
minion Government no 
epee pany in India will issue 
through tickets to-Canada. Apart from the 
question of future immigration, the effect of 
the regulations is to deprive the present 
settlers of the companionship of their wives 
and families. A delegation which waited 
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in December, 1911, were assured that thi 
urgent question should receive immediat 
attention, and that the other questions a 
issue should also be settled at no distan 
date; but in spite of frequent reminder 
nothing has beendone. A delegation, con 
sisting of three Sikh gentlemen who hav 
recently arrivedin London from Vancouver 
hope to secure better treatment from th 
Colonial Secretary.” 

On May 14 last a meeting was held a 
Caxton Hall, London, to protest agains 
the Canadian Privy Council Order unde 
which the immigration of British Indi 


ans into Canada is practically im 
possible. The following passage o 
curred in a letter from Lord Robert: 


which was read by the Secretary: “ 
quite appreciate the hardships of Britisl 
Indian residents in Canada, but the whol 
questionis a very difficult one to advis 
upon, asitis not possible for the Britis 
Government to dictate to the Dominion 
in such matters.” We understand, of cours: 
that all the might and “statesmanship 
of the British Empire are to be displaye 
only when weak India is concerned 
Where the Colonials are concerned, they ca 
with impunity insult the most importar 
part of the Empire. The Chinese and Jap: 
nese are admitted on comparatively favo 
able terms, because they do not need tt 
intercession of Lord Roberts’ countryme 
but can stand on thetr own legs. The 
can be no lasting remedy without Indiar 
becoming strong and thus enabling the 
Government to take up a firm attitude. 
Truth writes that “it is obviously i: 
defensible that British Indians should t 
placed ina worse position than Japane: 
and Chinese ina country which is part: 
the British Empire: and the fact that th 
has been done suggests that the Canadia 
Government needs a little elementary lessc 
in Imperialism.” But British ministers hay 
so thoroughly learned the lesson of tl 
American Colonies setting up for themselv 


‘inthe 18th century that itis certain the 


this “lesson in Imperialism” will never k 
given unless we-can help to make tt 
Government of India strong. 


Indian Technological Students ` 

° in England. +a 
The Report of the Morison Committe 
has been presented to Parliament. . 
shows that the Indian technologic: 
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to the average capacity of their classes, 
provided that they come with fair ground- 
ing of education and practical experience. 
Those who, like most mining students hi- 
therto sent, had no previous acquaintance 
with the industry they propose to follow, 
do badly. In view of the necessity for 
practical experience in works, the Report 
recommends an.extension of the period of 
the tenure of State scholarships, which, it 
says, should range between three and five 
years. The Committee found . very little 
evidence of racial prejudice against Indians 
who are readily admitted into those indus- 
tries in which apprenticeship and pupilage 
‘are customary. The Report urges a higher 
standard of selection in India, preliminary 
practical experience being highly desirable, 
and in the case of mining students, indis- 
pensable. “The average man,” the Report 
continues, “can be trained in India. If he 


is trained here it should be at his private. 


expense, but when the best men, so far as 
human foresight can discriminate, had been 
selected it is false economy to give them 
anything but the best training.” á 


But it is not clear at whose expense this 
best training is to be given. When there is a 
‘proposal seriously made that civilians 
already earning a handsome salary are to 
be given a legal education in England at 
state expense, we do not see why even our 
average men should be told to have tech- 
nological education in England entirely at 
their own expense. 


Democracy in Islam. 


In an article contributed to Muslim 
in India and Islamic Review Prof. Feroz- 
ud-Din of Aigarh College quotes the follow- 
~- ing words of Caliph Umar: 

“My Brothers! I owe you several duties, 
and you have several rights over me. One 
of them is that you should see that I do not 
misuse the revenue; another that I may not 
adopt wrong measures in the assessment 


of the revenue; that I should increase your. 
salaries; protect the frontiers; and that I- 


should not involve you in unnecessary dan- 
‘gers. Wherever I err, you. have a right to 
stop and to take me to task.” 


And observes: “That the great Caliph 
during his whole regime kept these words to 
their very spirit is above every criticism. His 
own well-known saying, ‘‘There is no Cali- 
_ phate without the consultation of the ge- 


neral hody af Mruealmane Y rharantaviced all 
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his career as aruler. The emoluments of his 
office were just sufficient to enable.him to 
keep body and soul together, and to (cover 
his body with a shirt of rough, coarse lo 

with twelve patches in it; in fact, the to 

daily expenses of his household did not 
amount to more than a shilling. In the 
begnining he did not take anything from the 
Bait-ul-Mal (Treasury), but later on he 


found that the duties of his office were 


interfered with by his private efforts to earn 
a livelihood for himself. He then put the 
question of his stipend in the hands of the 
“Majlis-i-Shura”’ (the representative body 
of Councillors), as well as before the Musal- 
mans at large, congregated in the .mosque 
tor the Friday prayers, and it was decided 
that he should be givésemt.a i 

required for his ordinary needs. 






















America and Jap 


Admiral Mahan, writing 
from America, discusses at ] 
tion of Japanese immigrati 
lization. While warmly a 
progress and achievement 
ceive therein any promise 
ability to the spirit of Am 
which would render ? 
pedient. He emphasizes 
assimilation which, he sa 
formative influences of th 
of the two peoples and to 
doubts her power to diges 
the strong national and ra 
tics of the Japanese. The 
menting on the letter end 
Mahan’s views. The paper 
inability of the Japanese to ¢ 
source of national strength j 
true source of strength of 
India. 

Admiral Mahan’s argumen 
one. The Japanese are w 
with it. Writing in the Jz 
Dr. J. Ingram Bryan meets 
ing manner :— 

“The old libel that t 
account of some ancieut in 
notions of patriotism, ca 
become naturalized cittze 
state, is equally fallacious, Fant tee 
of serious consideratiox. “It is true that the 
Japanese are among the most devoted and 
daring patriots of the world, and that they 
love their Emperor as some other people 
love the Creator. This is because the Japa- 
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NOTES 


loyalty is unusually high and noble; so 
that about all such matters he entertains 
strong convictions, and whatever he does 
r fountry he does with his whole soul. 
a there is nothing in this incomparable 
haracter to render it unfit to become 
equally faithful in the citizenship of another 
country. It is not more impossible for a 
Japanese to abandon allegiance to his own 
country and become the honest citizen of- 
another, than it is for the hundreds of 
Japanese who have become sincere Chris- 
tians to give up their old gods for a new 
faith, Should a Japanese renounce his 
_nationality and become naturalized in the 
United States, he would no doubt retain 
some of his old love for his Emperor and 
oun te ould think him less a man if 
Among thousands of English- 
uns naturalized in the United 
doubtless many who still 
pn for the King and the 
stily in singing the old 
is when they get the 
link none the less of them 
A we any the less consider 
can citizens. They join 
hement heart and will in 
angled Banner on Ame- 
asions. So too would it 
ese were he given the 
iship in the United States. 
no less devoted to his new 
the samurai of old proved 
e-lord, or than the natura- 
serman proves in America 
merica has to spend as much 
y and police in taking care of 
als as she now spends in look- 
rom Europe,it will be time 
panese may not make good 
' who has lived amons; the 
ny years I believe that were 
the privilege of American 
hat took advantage of the 
prove faithful to the trust, 
proportion of them than 
grants. Certainly there 
r to the state in admitting 
tizenship than there isin 
an or a Russian.” 
1 question of Japanese 
mc America. Dr. Bryan 












































landownership 
zens, and then 
tion to Japan- 
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enforce an invidious discrimination agains 
Japan, which no self-respecting people cai 
be expected to accept. So long as certait 
commonrights of humanity, such as owner 
ship ofland, are denied to aliens who ar 
declared outside the possibility of naturali 
zation, there is distinct violation of th 
common justice that should mark the rela 
tions of all civilized nations and a seriou: 


ground for complaint onthe part of thi 


nation thus singled out for discrimination. 

“America concedesthe privilege of natu 
ralization to Europeans, but refuses itt 
Japan. An ignorant negro or a cut-throat 
Italian may fulfillthe conditions and ob 
tain naturalization in the United States 
while the most highly educated Japanes: 
citizen, whether poet, philosopher or states 
man,is refused the privilege, and to adc 
insult to injury, is refused on the score o 
race alone. This attitude is simply intoler 
able. Itis an injustice and an offence thai 
Japan can no longer afford to overlook 
and overit the whole nation at this mo 
ment is moved to its profoundest depths 
The sooner Americans awake to its utter 
unreasonableness, injustice and indefensibili 
ty the better for the relations of the Unitec 
States and Japan. No civilized nation ir 
this enlightened age can thus keep anothei 
at arm’s length and hurl the insult: “I an 
holier than thou.”’ 


The Depressed Classes Mission, 


Palghat, Malabar. | 


One of the most significant and interest 
ing of facts in the present age since the 
dawn of the twentieth century in India, is 
the gradual extension of sympathy of the 
higher castes to their unfortunate brethrer 
of the lower castes, and the material, moral. 
and social elevation of the ‘untouchables’ 
of India, the depressed classes. Swam: 
Vivekananda taught people to have twc 
aims in life, and they are the most noble 
and unselfish of aims, namely, spiri 
tual elevation and social service. Swami 
Brahmavadin of the Ramakrishna Mission, 
Madras, was instrumental in first taking 
steps toestablish a Vedanta society. in 
Palghat, having as its motto “Spiritual 
elevation and social service.” The Brahmins 
took up the cause whole-heartedly. And 
when the Brahmin set the example the 
other castes followed suit and the success 
of the mission was assured: But no move- 


ment however good and selfless its pur- 
anrd wered ia mead need manani 
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funds. And at one time the mission was 
in imminent danger of sinking into obli- 
vion. At first several attempts were made 
to start a free elementary school for the 
depressed classes with an industrial section 
attached to it, but without success. The 
prospects were gloomy and at last 
success was achieved through the untiring 
and persevering efforts of the Brahmin 
secretary, Mr. C. Seshayya, to whom all 
praise is due. A nobler worker in the cause 
of one’s unfortunate  fellow-beings is 
hard toñnd. Mr. Seshayya attends not only 
to his duties, which are heavy enough to 
fully occupy a man’s time, but unselfishly 
and with absolute honesty of purpose 
works very hard for the elevation of the 
depressed classes, stimulated by the noble- 


ness of the cause he pleads for. Every 
morning he may be seen riding his trusty 
machine followed by his dog going the 


round of his duty collecting subscriptions, 


superintending the school work, and at- 
tending toc the daily comforts of the 
Panchamas. Mr. Seshayya had a sympa- 


thiser by his side in Mr. A. Venkatram,a 
gentleman of influence in the place who 
gave him much material help inthe shape 
of half-a-dozen fly-shuttle hand-looms, etc., 

to teach the Panchamas weaving. He also 
gave to the library of the mission a large 
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Opening of the Palghat Depressed Classes Schoot. 
Sir C. Sankaran Nair seated in the centre. 


number of books on reli 
and no amount of thé 
Mr. Venkatram for his 
valuable help. 

Mr. Venkatram had 
it would be uncharitable t 
do more. The work had 
off owing to lack of fi 
again a swami of the Ram 
who gave the impetus tí 
in earnest. Last February 
day of Swami Vivekanand 
Mr. Seshayya invited Swa 
of the Ramakrishna Missio; 
the occasion to which tl 
ready as the swamis of tha 
are to help their fellow-be 
consented. By his exhor 
amount was collected a 
April of this year the first 
mission elementary schoo 
formally opened by the «¢ 
one time president of Ne 
Congress, the Hon'ble Jt 
karan Nair, C. I. E. 

The school was. only 
first. The frst bate} 
sisted of 16 boy 
ging number e 
with. Nowa 1 
past and the 





ission supplies not 
ut also supplies free 
in cases of boys too 
ee dress also. It may 
it the Panchamas of 
‘y few exceptions very 
ly a hand to mouth 
ger Mr. C. A. Innes, 
‘Malabar, opened a 
i adult Panchamas. 
l so much popularity that 
ing which is the local theo- 
ranch, has been found to 
d arrangements are being 
temporary thatched shed. 
uilding will be built when 
re collected. Some of the 
Vedanta society have 
fs into a missionary body 
these depressed classes 
1 teach them the elements 
giene, and the evils of 
ich last is a very bad vice 
ery few of them are free 
They also help them 
stilence and famine. It is 
the managing committee 
wee benefit of these 

boys among 
» who are un- 
vol simply be- 






itch of Panckama boys undergoing education at Palghat, 
Ir. C. Seshayya, secretary, standing in the middle. 



































cause they are the sole earning members 
of their families. As an instance of this 
the secretary told me the case ofa boy who 
arns the magnificent salary of Re. 1 per 
month as a cow-boy and atte nds school 
during the night. Heisa very intelligent 
and smart fellow and it isa pity he cannot 
attend the day-school like his more for- 
tunate friends. A striking feature ofthe 
school is that religious education is impart- 
ed along with secular education. The 
boys have been renamed after the Hindu 
gods as Rama, Krishna, Govinda, ete. Mr. 
Krishnan, the local civil assistant surgeon, 
has given liberal help as also some other 
gentlemen. But this is a work which can 
not be supported by a single man however 
liberal he may be and I -earnestly appeal 
to all liberal-minded men who, have their 
country’s interest at heart» to subscribe 
what little they can afford towards the ele- 
ration of the vast population of the de- 
pressed classes, who do not possess even the 
common and necessary services of barbers 
and washermen, so degenerate and wretch- 
ed is their condition. The work before the 
mission is full of good prospects, to attain 
which money is required. These depressed 
classes get their drinking water from open 
ponds and tanks used by the higher castes 
for the most filthy purposes. The mission 
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is collecting what little it can towards the 
cost of digging a few wells for them. And 
when so miserable is the condition of such 
a vast number of our countrymen who are 
the backbone of India, should not we who 
are endowed with the fruits of Mother 
Earth contribute something, however 
little, towards ameliorating their condi- 
tion? Certainly itis our duty and we 
must help them.. They seem to be appa- 
rently God-forsaken, let them not be really 
- man-forsaken. 

| L. S. KRISHNAN. 


Indian Craftsmen and “Hereditary” Skill, 


There is a widespread belief among 
the adyocates of caste that this system 
has by what is alleged to be a law of 
heredity secured to Indian craftsmen 
greater skill than belongs to craftsmen in 


“~eountries where caste does not prevail. 


But is theregany scientific proof on which 
such a belief may rest? If there be, it 
should be published. In a paper read at 
. the Institute of Mechanical Engineers Mr. 
John Wallace says: “Muscular develop- 
ment may be hereditary in a race of 
labourers, but intelligence and industrial 
‘aptitudes seem to folldw no definite law 
and the society that leaves the choice of 
occupation untrammelled has the better 


prospects,” E 
The Advancing Excise Revenue. 

‘From: the Report of the Anglo-Indian 
Temperance Association for the year 1912 
we. learn that. the consumption of intoxi- 
cants is increasing and that this is very 
largely the result of a. misdirected Excise 
policy. During the eleven years from 1901- 
1902 ta 1911-1912 the receipts from all 
taxation have only risen from £19,540,000 
to £24,350,000, or about 25 per cent.; 
whereas in the same period the liquor 
receipts have increased by 87% per cent. 
Put in another way, the Excise revenue 
in 1901-02 was only about one-fifth of the 
total taxation receipts, whilst last year it 
had risen to nearly one-third. Since 1904‘it. 
has become the largest item of revenue from 
taxes and seems likely to remain in that 
position. Chancellors of the Exchequer in 
England have generally welcomed a dimini- 
shing liquor revenue as an indication of 
social and moral progress. In India, un- 
fortunately, the tendency of Finance 
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this equivocal source in order to meet 4 
growing expenditure. 


“Exploitative Imperialism.” 


A Tory Imperialist named Mr. Richa 
Jebb has written a book on “The Britannic 
Question: A Survey in Alternatives,” 
in which, among. other matters, he 
discusses Mr. ` Bonar Law’s fiscal pro- 
gramme for India and points out to him 
his blunder in arguing that India, ‘being 
indebted to Britain for administrative 
benefits, might reasonably be required to 
maintain an open door for British imports. 
He is of opinion that “Exploitative Imperial- 
ism is unjust to India, demoralising to 
Britain, and bad for the roe 


The P 


The report 
the Putumayo a 
ployees of the ( 

































able negligence. ri 
conditions prevail 
mittee think that ti 
is censure 


should be punished in 
the authors of the atr 


The unequal educations 
by the different provinces, 
of India serve as a read 
hands of our enemies to ex 
envy and thus retard the g 
al solidarity in India. 
ever a demand is made 
ments, or the holding of 
examination simultaneo 
and India, orsome right 
backward sects or prov, 
brought. forward with th 
demand if conceded woul 
and may even do them in 
fore, greatly to be desired: 
sects, races and castes in I 
cipate inthe fo 
therefore, to 


No gift or ability of any sort is the 
monopoly of the people of any particular 
Indian province. It is mainly a question of 
endeavour and opportunity. 


Health and Physique of Pupils. 


Indian Education for June contains a 
very useful article on the health and 
physique of pupils in public schools. We 
make an extract on the subject of sleep. 

“From enquiries on the subject of sleep 
which I made in 1908 and again this year 
I conclude that the amount of sleep taken— 
if one judges from European standards—is 
generally insufficient. Boarders usually 
sleep, or are in bed, for eight hours, except 
boys in the higl --but.in, the 
ne the hours of 
uld increase up 
ecreases, with a 
of eight. With 
e matter is more 
attending school 
hers, though long 
a correspondingly 
ister of a big town 
‘r cent. of his pupils 
ent, 56 per cent. in 
and 76 per cent. in 
Sleep less than eight 
nother high school 
yer cent. of his high 
king less than eight 
e middle department 
nuch. From enquiries 
school inspections I 
impression that too 

Mily spent in bed. Itis 
that these seven or eight 
uld be spent in the purest 
I have found numbers of 
eep with their faces com- 
nda few who sleep indoors 
t be sleeping out. Such 
eradicate.” 


ish Boy Hero. 


publishes the following 
kish boy hero, with his 
‚o we reproduce with ac- 






































ein Nouri, is the son ofa 
illed in the battle of Lule 
Burgas. owed mother, together 
with her two Soms, was driven out of her 
home and fled for safety towards Tchataldja. 
Husein Nouri felt keenly the desolation and 
misery that so suddenly overwhelmed them 












HUSEIN NOURI CHAOOSH, AGED 12. 


and in his inconsolable grief vowed to 
avenge the death of his father, With 
this resolve he went to a commander at 
Tchataldja and begged to be supplied with 
a rifle and ammunition that he might fight 
the enemies of his faith and country. The 
Turkish officers who heard the boy’s wish 
felt a pride in him, but, considering his age, 
could not, of course, comply with his re- 
quest. He was kept for some days in the 
camp and was treated with all kindness 
that he might be beguiled out of his insistent 
desire. But the boy’s resolve was firm and 
unshakable and, perceiving that the officers 
were reluctant to give him what his heart 
yearned for, he stole out ofthe camp and 
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set out ona wild quest for a riflein the 
debris and wreckage of the battlefields near 
Tehataldja. Chance favoured him and he 
soon found a rifleand a number of cart- 
ridges. The next day a serious engagement 
was proceeding between the Bulgarians and 
the Turks and ifle shots were whistling 
through the air. Presently an officer in com- 
mand of a Turkish detachment observed 
that a young boy standing at some distance 
from the soldiers was firing in the direction 
of the Bulgarian line with a rifle much 
longer than himself. The officer was amazed 
at the fearless courage and cool determina- 
tion of the boy and, unable to restrain his 
admiration, he took the boy in his arms 
and carried him to Izzet Pasha, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief? Izzet Pasha was delight- 
ed ashe heard -the story and after testing 
the marksmanship of Husein Nouri, which 
was remarkably steady and accurate, 
allowed him to be enlisted as a regular sol- 
dier in the army. Husein Nouri at once 
became the favourite of the officers and 
men. He distinguished himself on many 
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-ła the Woods of God-Realization, The complete 
works. of Swami Rama-Tirtha. M. A. Vol. L. Pp 
* xxxvii+ 160+ 1514+178. (Second Edition). Vol. II, 
Pp.xx493 (Second Edition), (With portraits). Price 
of each volume is Rs. 2\-. Foreign 4s. or one dollar. 
(Published by Amirchand, Premdham, Delhi). 


Swami Rama-Tirtha wasa lineal descendant of Tulsi 
Das, the famous author of the Hindi Ramayana, He 
_ was bornin a very poor family but that could not stand 
in the way of his development. ‘From the Matricula- 
tion upward,-he always took a very high place.in the 
UniversityExaminations. He topped the list in theB.A., 
being exceptionally bright in Mathematics, in which 
subject he took his M. A., with a very high percentage 
of marks. He was appointed Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the Lahore Forman Christian College, where 
he served for about two years. He also acted as 
Reader for a short time in the Lahore Oriental College. 
“When the Principal of the Governniett College, 
Lahore, offered to send up his name for the Provincial 
Civil Service, Rama expressed himself with a bent head 
and a moist eye that he had not toiled so much for 
selling his harvest but for distributing it. He would 
aids oh prefer being’a teacher to being arr executive 
official.’ ee - 4 


_ “He wasa born ascetic. Even asa student his life 
was. spent. m rigid- and austere penances of extremé 
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occasions for his wonderful resolution, 
and courage. Once he cut off the he 
a Bulgarian spy who was an officer itr 
guise and brought the trophy in tri 
to the Commander-in-Chief. He was 
mentioned in dispatches and His Im) 
Majesty the Sultan conferred .on hit 
rank of Chaoosh ( Commander of 
men). He once received a serious wou 
the thigh from a bursting shrapnel anc 
sent much against his will for treat 
to the Egyptian Red Crescent Hospit: 
Hademkeuy. The Sultan did him the s 
honour of going in person to inquire 
his health in the hospital. After he 
cured of his wound he went to Cons 
ser some days ¢ 


























taken on the oc 
to join the army 
of this boy herd 
with pride and ent 


so much so that at times 
together. With scanty nc 
till midnight and not un 
much over his problems of mat 
not the slipping of the hours till i 
seems he was quite consciously. 
the sort of life he was to lead lat 
a professor he had already de 
some deep convictions, a robust 
reliance, which he afterwards cal 
ness, anda mathematical mind, ¢ 
data of observed facts, accurat 
reasoning and perfectly clear a 
clusions. He loved science ~ at 
chemist and botanist. His $ 
Philosophy of Science was Ev: 
through, in his own way, all phi 
and Western. He had mastere 
Kapila, Gautama, Patanjali, J 
side by side with Kant, Hegel, G 
Comte, Spencer, Darwin, Hae 
Star, Jordon and Professor Jan 
at home in Persian, English, F 
krit literature. -He studied the 
and was a master Pandit of Wy Mantra 
every word he analysed. w`iu the accurate a 
of a philologist. Thus he made himself quite a ; 
of-learning. He was very hard working till 
moments, -While iu America he. went through, 










s public labours, almost 
can literature’ (Preface, 


=e vs writes in the Introduction to 
me :— 
1e of Swami Rama is one which I have 
snour through residence in the Punjab 
fluence was felt. Hecame at a time when 
tlement was taking place in the minds of 
dian students with regard to religious 
1n the claims of the material world were 
> absorbing......i.........00. E EI AAT 
h ar atmosphere of getting and spending, 
a's unworldly spirit came with a message 
anded attention by its very contrast. 
d belong in his presence without feeling 
xhest happiness in life was to be found, 
things of the body, but in the things of 
.... Wealth, riches, worldly ambitions, luxu- 
were all laid aside without a murmur. 
' own life had reached a calm haven, into 
tormy passions that are roused by the 
f wealth and worldly honours, had nev 
ife had been free from'such things. He 
‘enunderstand them. In the second place F 
sn his overflowing charity, his kindliness of 
seems incapable of bitterness or malice. He 
ying to wip men, not to drive them; to 
tofthem, not to blame or scold them; to 
. by the powers of his ideals, not to argue 
in useless and unsatisfying controversy. 
id rancorous spiritisabsent and the kindly 
it prevails. This is especially noticeable 
dealing with beliefs other than his own. 
ways courteous and sympathetic. Ifhe 
ction to make, he does it with an apology. 
attempt is to absorb and assimilate all 
accept, especially when heis speaking of 
‘and mould it into his own system of re- 
ght. In: this respect he shows the truly 
t which.is the opposite of bigotry. The 
> that I should wish to notice in the life 
sof the Swami was his abounding joy. 
in the least one of those gloomy ascetics 
fing the path of renunciation, seem to have 
them_alijoy and happiness. He knew 
1 hardship and endurance meant in a 
can have experienced. But this did not 
1, or make his message one of harshness. 
happiness himself which he wisliés to give 
and he is. never so happy as when 
is subject. The message of this gay spirit, 
ardship and smiling at pain, is one that 
‘eds amid the despondency of so much of 
modern life”? Such is the testimony of 
ndrews—a Christian Missionary: 
e man whose lectures and conversations 
slished in these two volumes. Most of these 
: delivered in the United States and Japan. 
lume is divided into three parts,—part I 
2 Pole star within” containing seven lec- 
I—“The Fountain of Power” containing 
nd part IlI—*‘Aidsto Realization” contain- 
tures. The second volume has two parts,. 
(part IV)—‘‘Cosmic consciousness and 
ize it’—containing fourteen lectures and 
art V) containing three lectures, twelve 
> and letters from the Himalayas. 
ama-Tirtha was not-a visionary—he was 
edantist and his discourses are all practi- 
iring. Our readers will, we doubt not, be 
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The get-up of the books is excellent and the-price 
moderate. These books should have a yery large 
circulation, ; . 

MAHES CH. GHOSH., 


GUJRATI, 


Hamirji Gokel, published by Manishanker Ratnji 
Bhatt, B. A. Printed at the Lakshmivilas Press, 
Baroda, Paper Cover, pp. 120. Price As. 0-4-0 (1918). 

Prince Sursinhji, the late Thakore Sahib of Lalhi; in 
Kathiawad, is more known to Gujarati readers as a 
poet than a prince. He wrote under the nom de plume 
of Kalapi, and his poems have now taken a fixed and 
a high rank in literature. The poem under review 
comes from his pen and is published by his friend and 
admirer, another poet of known qualifications writing 
under the assumed name of Kant, This work versifies 
a romantic incident in the chronicles of the Lalhi 
State. Hamirji Gohel, a remote ancestor of Kalapi, 
while starting on a campaign of resistance.to. Mahmud 
Ghaznavi, was captured by a band of Bhil robbers, 
who before doing away with him, thought it fit to 
take him to their chief for orders: The chief recognis- 
ing him at once offéred hospitality and. his 
daughter’s hand, while promising to accompany 
him with his Bhil corps in his campaign against their 
common foe, the destroyer of Somariath. At a previ- 
ous stage love at first sight had sprung up between 
the eoni, and although the bride and her father knew 
that Hamirji was to be engaged in a struggle where 
death was sure, they thought that a Bhil’s daughter 
could have no better husband than a Rajput Prince, 
Hamirji married and was killed in the ensuing cam- 
paign, but later, a son was born to the Bhil Rani, and 
he continued his line. Though the publisher considers 
that this is not one of the successful attempts of 
Katapi, still we venture to opine that containing as it 
does many passages in the happy and smooth style of 
Kalapi, it was not proper on his part to note in his 
foreword only those verses which he considered inferior, 
omitting to draw the attention of the reader to many 


others, which abound in force and beauty. The poem ' 


very well illustrates the rough but hospitable - life 
lived by the Bhils and the customs and manners 
which they have imitated from: their Rajput rulers, 
The interlogue introduced by the court-bard-of ‘Uttara 
and Abhimanyu,—is a fine piece of reading and has 
given opportunity to the poet to indulge in his best. 
It is a short poem, but well-worth perusal. 


K. M, J. 


HINDI. e 


Ram Varsh Part I, compiled by Mr. R. S. Narayan 
swåmi. To be had of Messrs, Amir Chand and Sons, 
Premdkam, Bara Doruba, Delhi. Demy 16 mo., pp. 394, 
Price as, 8.° ; 


The compilation contains some of the hymns of the 
famous Punjabi preacher Swami Ram Tirtha. They 
are of various types, some being of the nature of 
prayers, others exhortative, while the subjects ọf the 
rest are renunciation òf the world, love of God ànd- 
other kindred ones. There is true poetry in most of 
them. The language used in some is a mixturé of 
Urdu and Hindi such as is often used by the religious 
preachers of U. P. and the Punjab. Footnotes have 
been added to explain the difficult words. The book 
has been compiled from the original” MSS, `of the 
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Ram Varsha, part IL, compiled by Ditto. To be had 
ofthe above publishers. Demy 16 mo. 395—624 (in 
continuation of Part I.) 96. Price as, 8. 

This book is similar to part I and the subjects dealt 
with are Vedanta, the fatherland, and so forth. The 
peculiarity is the addition of a pretty detailed biogra- 
phy of Swami Rama Tirtha. The Swami’s steadiness 
when he met his death by being drowned in the Gan- 
gotri, is described with life-like vividness and is cer- 
tainly signal. The different stages and the mental 
discipline which eventually led to the Swami’s renun- 
ciation of the world are also described with care by 
one who was the Swami’s disciple. The above two 
books are nicely bound. l M. 


ENGLISH-URDU. 


| -The Students’ Practical Dictionary. Englsh-Urdu 
edition. Published by Babu Ram Narayan Lal, Book- 
seller and Publisher, Allahabad. Demy 8vo. pp, 
1003 18. Price Rs. 2-8. 


This Dictionary, which has passed through several 
editions and a revised and enlarged edition of which 
has now been issued, removes a long-felt wantof-the 
students and the publicin general. The meanings of 
English words are first givenin English and then in 
` Urdu written in Persian character. We have carefully 
gone through the pages of the book and find that the 
Urdu renderings are not merely explanatory, but have 
been skilfully chosen with due regard to their appro- 
priateness. Urdu words taken at random have not, 
as in the case of othersimilarDictionaries, been inserted. 


The English meanings are also given in simple ans, 


unambiguous language. At the end of the book a 
. list of foreign (Greek, Latin, French, etc.) words and 
„phrases used in English Literature have been added 
“with English and Urdu meéanings. The book will 
prove eminently useful not only to the students who 
„have Persian as their second language, but to those 
uropeans who go up for Urdu examinations; and 
in the case ofthe latter, it can safely replace high- 


priced and antiquated publications, The printing’ 


and binding are nice and the antique type has been 
used to demarcate the main words. 


ART. 


Visvakarma :—Exaumiples of Indian Architecture, Sculp- 
ture, Painting, Handicraft chosen by Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy, D. Sc. ‘First Series: One hundred 

* examples of Indian Sculpture. Part III, price 2s. 

-6 d. (Rs. 2|-) per copy. 

Dr. Coomaraswamy continues to issue this series 
of popular reproductions, the first two parts of which 
were noticed in these columns in December last. Of the 
twelve plates reproduced in the present series five of 


N 
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stone (plate 36) and the other i 







them represent examples fr 
est our modern investigato? 
tion. The images of Durg 


are of special interest to those familiar 
of Durga as worshipped in Benga’ 
Mantra on which the beautiful Tant 
produced in plate 34) is based is well 

tion. The Tantric manuscripts hither 
Java (Vide Juynboll, Catalogus van 
Madoereesche Handschriften, 2 vols. 
any clue to this class of images. ‘The 

(plate 5) and the Sarnath Tara | 
interesting examples of the two extri 
comprehensive range of Indian æsthe 
admirable specimen ofthe treatme 
in art it will be difficult to find anythi 
Art from Leonardo to Rodin to equal 

joya Tara above mentioned. 


Visvakarma, Part IV, Examples « 
ture, &c., chosen by A. K. Coomareé 


æ In this part, with the exception of g 
63, allthe examples ave published f 
The Dwarapala from Ceylon (plate 76 
figure of Pidari from Madras (plate 3¢ 
notice. It is a misnomer to call her 
although they are both Saktis of Sivs 
Indian iconology, Parvati and Pidari 
personages having different Dhyan 1l 
was probably originally a Dravidiar 
quently accepted in the Saivaite P. 
consort of Siva. The Sanskrit text 
Indian image-makers identify the Ta 
the Sanskrit Dakshinamurti. The f. 
insignia as well as the pose of the im: 
identify the same from the following t 


‘oaafacatafafeate * gam i 
Cy nei av a ace fiaa: 


The Kataka Mudra displayed in th 
is a peculiarity of the South Indianima 
tion between this image from that of ] 
always conceived with two hands, wi 
ous. Some of the details of the orn 
dress in the Buddhist Dwarapala, 
waist-band and the dress-knot, occi 
in the Saivaite images of the 12th ar 
that it is impossible to resist the con 
later Hindu sculpture of South Indiz 
the preceding schools of Buddhist Sc 
examples of which survive in many plz 
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I. TEHE VEDIC AND HEROIC AGES. 


HROUGH all the operations of the uni- 
_versethere runs the alternation of in- 
^ haling and exhaling, closing and shutt- 

ing, mens. and waking ;—an eternal rhyth- 

mic beat isgoing on with its alternate swell 
and cadence, first inwards, then outwards. 

The ceaseless union of pause and motion 

: the universe going. 
tremity the pendulum of crea- 
Yea, at the other Nay; at one 
the other Two; at one end 
at the other Repulsion; at one 
tripetal force, at the other the 
rce. 

rhythm of the universe springs 

on of two forces; our world- 

med couplets,—its verses go 


of universal Nature is clear 
so the rhythm of human 
e, too, we have the same 
ansion and contraction; only 
concile them so easily, so 
universal Nature does; the 
achieved by strenuous effort. 
to one extreme so intently, 
uch time and effort to return 
treme, and the rhythm of our 
Man is being pulled from two 

and others, acquisition and 
; selfrestraint and freed om, 
reason; the true education of 
fonsists in learning how to 
h the forces, so as to reach the 
. Human history is the history 
s to acquire this balancing 
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HISTORY 


(From the Bengali of Ravindranath Tagore), 


ly oberi the picture of the 
harmony. 

When the curtain rises on tł 
of India’s history, we behold € 
race-conflict between the Ary 
aborigines. The first fury of 
roused among the Aryans a 
non-Aryans which enabled Ary 
consolidate itself internally. 

There was need of such ec 
For, the Aryan immigrants had 
in different bands and at var 
They did not all agree as t 
(gotra), tutelary god, or sacrif 
If a strongexternal force had 1 
ed them, then the Aryan colon: 
speedily split up*into a thous 
and dispersed (over the face « 
They ‘would not have pe! 
essential oneness, but would 
fied their petty external points 
The struggle with aliens firs 
Aryans realise their racial oner 

Like all other things of the 1 
conflict has two opposite pol 
and union. Hence it was 
history could not for ever stop 
self-contraction bred in Aryan 
first stage of the conflict by 
preserving the distinct existe 
own race. India had to turn i 
of expansion, turn towards 
under the law of the world-rhy 


We know not who were 
Aryan society in the age of 
the non-Aryans. India’s ep: 
cared to unfold their life-stc 
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jaya’s snake-sacrifice shadows forth the 
-history of a terrible primeval war. This 
Puranic legend tells us that Janmejaya 
cruelly undertook to avenge himself on here- 
ditary enemies by exterminating the snake- 
worshipping non-Aryan Naga tribe; but 
that king has won no very high place in 
our history. . | 

On the other hand, he who succeeded in 
the endeavour to unite the Aryans and the 
' “non-Aryans, is even to-day worshipped all 
over our country as an incarnation. of God! 

The fusion of the Aryans and the non- 
Aryans was one aspect of the grand 
national enterprise of that age, The 
Ramayan mentions three Kshatriyas,— 


Janak, Vishwamitra and Ramchandra,—as . 


the leaders of that enterprise. These three 
were connected not only by personal his- 
tory but also by unity of aim. We can well 
utiderstand that Vishwamitra ordained 
Ramchandra for his life’s mission,—and 
that the high aim he placed before Ram 
he had derived from king Janak. 

inthe annals of time the three may or 
may not have belonged to the same age, 
but in the history of thought they were con; 
temporaries. Janak and Vishwamitra sym- 
bolise a particular spirit in Aryan history. 
Our early records give us a glimpse of the 
fact that in one epocha band of Kshatriyas 
conceived a very lofty ideal of religion and 
conduct, and waged a long and severe 
struggle with their opponents. There is evi- 
. dence, too, that their chief antagonists in 
this contest were Brahmans. 

We have one indication of the way in 
-~ which the Kshatriya ideal came to differ 
from the Brahman ideal. The sacrificial 
rituals were hereditary tribal possessions. 
-Each sept of the Aryan immigrants pre- 


Served its special prayers, spells and pro- 


cesses of humouring the gods, in the hands 
of its own tribal leader (kula-pati.) Only 
those who had mastered. these things could 
earn special fame and wealth by ofhciating 
as priests. Thus, religious ministration 
grew intoa profession, reserved for a few, 


like misers’ hoards. It required long special 


study and practice. Hence, while one sec- 
tion of society undertook conquest and 
similar fresh enterprises, another section 
engaged itself in the special task of keeping 
pure and intact the ancient religion of the 
race and the record of its memorable events. 

But, when a particular class is charged 
with the safe-keeping of the nation’s reli- 
gion, the harmonv between the intellectual 


* 


_ racial Po 
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development of the nation and 

growth is checked, —because + 
class keeps the religious rule 
trenched in’ one place, and the 
with the mental progress of the 
nation. In course of time by 
degrees the harmony is destr« 
pletely that only a revolution < 
the two again. Thus, while th 
in charge of the traditional c 
rites of the Aryans were contint 
those rites more complex and el 
Kshatriyas were advancing - 
conquering every natural | 
obstacle. In that age the chief f 
among the Aryans was Kshat 
No union can be so strong as 

who die fighting together ag: 
mon enemy. Those who have 
together cannot possibly make - 
their .mutual differences. 

The sense of tribal distinc’ 
sprang from diversity of tra 
toms and external ceremonies 
conquer the fighting’ manl 
Kshatriya mind. In their haj 
thread which strung all the Ary 
by means of self-defence and co! 
sion. Thus, one day the Kshg 
perceived that amidst all seemr 
the Eternally True was one an 
Thus, knowledge of God (br. 
was peculiarly a Kshatriya 
denounced the Vedic lore as mi 
and sought to reject as futi 
tions, sacrifices, and other rit 
preserved by the ee 
proves that the new spirit hac 
Phe old in that gee 

When a great idea becom 
society, it refuses to stop at 4 
As the Aryans began to re 
more and more! 
section of their society beg 
that the gods were diverse ir 
in essence. Therefore, the bi 
clan must have its separate, 
ship, naturally began to dis: 
all classes. And yet it is 
knowledge of God found 
welcome specially among th 
therefore, brahma-vidya 1s cal 
or the lore of the kingly caste. 

This - difference between th 
and the Kshatriyas was no sli 
was the polar difference bet 
menon and noumenon. When | 
the ontside of things. we onlv: 
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and diversity; when we look within we 
realise the one. When we adored external 
powers as gods, we tried to win them over 
to our side by means ofexternal agencies 
ike spells and diverse ceremonies. Thus 
when the external forces of Nature formed 

' our vast pantheon, our religion consisted 
of rituals only. 

This parting of ideals in Aryan society 
was embodied by two gods: Brahma was 
the deity of the old Vedic ritualistic school, 
Vishnu was the adored of the new party. 
Brahma’s four faces are the four Vedas,— 
“motionless in eternal trance, while Vishnu’s 


four arms are active, ever proclaiming as . 


with the peal of a conch-shell newer and 
newer fields of beneficent action, holding 
aloft the discus emblematic of [political] 
tality, wielding the mace as a badge of 
egal chastisement, and sporting the lotus 
f bequty. i | 
When our gods remain outside, when the 
Maman heart cannot feel any relation of 
kinship with them, we are tied to them 
- solely by the bonds of desire and fear. We 
flatter them in our hymns in the hope of 
getting earthly gifts from their good will; 
_ we cower in dread lest our sacrifices should 
__beimperfect and incorrect in any particular 
and thus provoke their wrath. Such wor- 
ship, based on greed and fear, is external. 
ut when our God becomes truly a treasure 
hour heart, the heart’s worship begins,— 
is the worship offered by devotion 
hakti). 
pWe discern two opposite currents in 
idia’s divine lore (brahma-vidya ),—the 
bstract God ‘and the personal God, monism 
and duality. There- cannet be worship 
unless we admit duality, and yet there can- 
not he dévotion unless we fix our gaze on 
one. ` Therefore the religion of devotion 
through love (prem-bhakt1) originated in 
India as an offshoot of brahma-vidya, and 
Vishnu is the god of this religion of 
devotion. 
When the revolution ended, the Brah- 
Bus accepted the Vishnu-cult. But evi- 
e has been preserved that at first they 
esisted the new creed. -The legend of 
= orahman Bhrigu spurning at the bosom 
; of Vishnu epitomises the history of a 
conflict. This Bhrigu figuresin the Vedas 
as the initiator of sacrifices and the ideal 
of those wh@are benefited by sacrifices. 
This Vish'inu-cult of devotion originated 
specially atnong the Kshatriyas, as is 
proved first "by the Kshatriya Sri Krishna 
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figuring as the teacher of thi 
dealing hard blows at the Vedi 
ritual; and secondly by the fz 
two men whom the epics of at 
recognised as incarnations of` 
both Kshatriyas: they were f 
Ramchandra. ' This proves tha 
tional religion of the Kshatriya 
spread equally by the teachings 
and the exploits of Ramchand1 

From the professional differe 
the Brahmans and the Kshe 
antagonism of principles grew 
till it caused a social revolut 
history is figuratively set forth I 
of the strife between Vashishta a 
mitra. 

These two were not histori 
but merely the names of the Bri 
Kshatriya parties respectively. 
all the Kshatriyas were range 
against all the Brahmans. N 
supported: the Brahmans; wi 
king Harishchandra ruined hin 
attempt to save the lore of the 


- from the oppression of Vishwam 


Or, take another example. 
leader of this primitive revol 
Krishna, who stood up to free s 
futile ritualism. He slew Jaras 
enemy of the Kshatriyas, the 
oppressor of many Kshatriya ku 
also that when Krishna ent 
sandha’s capital with Bhima < 
they had to disguise themselve 
mans! The slaying of this 
cherishing anti-Kshatriya king t 
and the Pandavas is not a1 
episode: Society was then sph 
two camps on the question o 
When Yudhisthir held the raj-su: 
in the hope of reconciling the t 
Shishupal, as the champion 
opposite party, insulted Kr 
that sacrifice Krishna was c 
holy presents ( arghya) asthe h 
son present, among all the 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas,’ p 
kings...... This social quarrel was. 
of the war of Kurukshetra. 
mutually opposed in it were 
partisans and Krishna’s advers: 
foremost general cpposed to 
friends was the Brahman Dro 
and Ashwatthama, too, were 
antagonists of the Pandavas, a 
them were Brahmans. 

Thus we see that originally 


national epics of India were based upon 
this ancient social revolution, i.e., the con- 
flict between the old and the new spirits in 
society. We clearly see that in the age of 
the Ramayan the cause ofthe new party 
. was taken up by Ram, who early in life 
followed Vishwamitra, the antagonist of 
his hereditary priest Vashishta. Indeed it 
was Vishwamitra who made Ram lose his 
‘heritage. The policy followed by Ram was 
not approved by Dasharath, though’ the 
latter could not successfully resist the over- 
powering influence of Vishwamitra. In a 
later age when this epic was written, the 
tradition of this momentous historical con- 
flict of policies in primitive Aryan society 
was bodied forth asa domestic intrigue in a 
particular royal family, and the banishment 
of Ram was set down tothe wxoriousness 
of a weak old king,—an incredible tale ! 
aOur History bears yet another testi- 
mony to the fact that Ram adopted the 
policy of the new party. Parashuram was 
a lineal descendant of that very Brahman 
Bhrigu who had once kicked at Vishnu. 
His vow was to exterminate the Ksha- 
triyas ; Ram had to disarm this terrible 
foe of the Kshatriyas. That Ram subdued 
him instead of slaying him, proves that at 
the very outset of his life’s mission of unit- 
ing the nation, Ram put an end to the 
quarrel between the Brahmans and the 
Kshatriyas, partly by his valour and partly 
by his magnanimity. In all the acts of 
Ram we see traces of this “noble manly 
patience. 
.Ram’s marriage with Sita is metaphori- 
eal. The real facts are that Janak was 
an ideal Kshatriya king; true theology 
(brahma-vidya) was developed by him; it 
was not a mere matter of the intellect to 


him, but was incarnated in his whole life ; 


it was kept inviolate by him in all his 
varied sphere of action as king... The 
highest glory of the Indian Kshatriyas is 
-= this that they marvellously reconciled the 
acts of their daily life with the sublime 
knowledge, with devotion. Our noblest 
Kshatriya chiefs proclaimed renunciation 
as the end of acquisition, action as the 
highest means of salvation. ` 

This king Janak cultivated theistic lore, 
and at the same time tilled the soil with his 
own hands. This proves that one of the 


duties of the Kshatriyas was to spread. 


_ Aryan civilisation by means of agriculture. 
Far away in the past the Aryans had been 
a pastoral people; the Brahman hermits 


of the forests considered cows a: 
wealth ; the forest easily affc 
pastures ; and the pupils of the 
were mainly engaged in ter 
teacher’s herds. But ina latere 
quering Kshatriyas pushed the 
from Northern India and made: 
wealth prevail over pastoral.... 
was the king of Mithila (North 
dicates that the Aryan colonies 
time reached their natural lim: 
sion at the eastern end of Arya 
south of the impassable Vindhy 
the virgin forest, where a Drav 
sation had grown up as a r 
Aryan. Ravan had vanquished t 
ess Indra and other Vedic god: 
the sacrifices of the Aryans, a 
tablished the supremacy of hi 
Shiva. Our tradition that he 
the gods ofthe Aryans really - 
he defeated the human worship} 
Vedic gods repeatedly in batt 
every race of men in a particu 
its growth has believed that it: 
ae only proved the power of 
god. 

At this stage of our nation 
Aryan society was exercised ov 
tion, ‘Who would break the bov 
Only he who could defeat the 
the Shiva-worshippers and 
Southern India the agriculture 
logy.of the Aryans, would be tr 
to the supernatural, ideal dau; 
model Kshatriya Janak. V 
guided Ram to the severe trial 
the bow of Shiva. When Rar 
way into the heart of the fore: 
some dominant and fierce Sh 
hitman: warrior, he was sai 
broken Shiva’s bow ; he then 
titled to carry off Sita, whi 
means the furrow dug by 
share. | 

When Ram emerged 
wood] in company with Vi 
he had already in that tender. 
through three great. trials. 
had defeated some Shiva- 
demons and thus broken Sh 
Secondly, he had proved his ski 
ture by restoring life to the har 
had been long lying waste like: 
unfit for driving the ploug 
whence its name A-halya,—anc 
been first accepted but afterwa 
as accursed, by the sage Gaui 
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the pioneers in the Aryan colonisation of 
the Deccan. Thirdly, this disciple of the 
' Kshatriya sage Vishwamitra had conquered 
sie his strong arm the growing Brahman 
Atred of the Kshatriyas (as embodied in 


h; 
Parashuram.) 

The sudden interruption of Ram’s in- 
vestiture as heir and his banishment 


immediately after, very likely shadow forth 
the conflict of two powerful parties at the 
time. The party opposed to Ram [and his 
policy of assimilation] was undoubtedly 
very strong, and it had naturally very 
greatinfluence over the queensin the harem. 
The old king Dasharath could not defy this 
party, and so he had most unwillingly to 
send his dear and gallant son into exile. 
During those twelve years of exile Ram’s 
heroic lieutenant was Lakshman, and his 
life’s companion was Sita or in other words 
his mission [of spreading Aryan civilisation 
and religion. ]............ 

The legend of the Kshatriya Ramchandra 
embracing the low-caste (Chandal) Guhak 
as his friend, still perpetuates the memory 
of his marvellous liberality of mind....[The 
Uttar-kanda of the Ramayan is an inter- 
polation of a later age]. Here the conserva- 
_ tives falsely-aseribed to him the beheading 

of a Sudra ascetic in order to make Ram 
out as a champion of the old order in 
society! So, too, the legend of his banish- 
ment of the innocent Sita out of a sense of 
social duty, is another proof of the attempt 
made in the Uttar-kanda by a later genera- 

on to prove that Ram, the greatest of 
Aryan heroes, theideal man adored asa god, 
was on the side of preserving social usage. 
The history of a social revolution lurks 
behind the-story-of Ram; a succeeding age 
ll traces ofthat revolution as far 

as possible and recast the legend of Ram in 

accordance with the social ideal of the new 
age. Ram’s life thus transformed was pro- 
claimed as the supporter ofthe domestic 
system and social conventions....... 
But for all that India has not forgotten 
e fact that he was the comrade of a 
andal, the god of the monkeys, and the 
of a, demon (Bibhishan). His glory 
as not that he destroyed his enemies, but 
that he won them over! He crossed the 
ocean-barrier, of conventional ban and race 
hatred’; hel built a bridge of love between 
the Aryans and the non-Aryans. 
es honban E tells us that most savage 




























races honpur a particular animal as their 


totem; they often hold themselves to be its 


offspring, and their. tribe is né 
Such was the Naga (serpent) 
we read in Indian epics and 
non-Aryans conquered by F 
kindhya must have been callec 
a similar reason, The tribe 
totem, also, ranked among 
These two could not have © 
contempt. 

Ram conquered the monk 
stroke of policy, but by inspiri 
the religion of personal devol 
Thus, Hanuman’s devotion ré 
a god. Everywhere in the worl 
when a great man kindles am 
the religion of devotion in the 
ceremonialism, he himself beco 
of adoration. Witness Kris 
Muhammad and Chaitany: 
among the Sikhs, Sufis and K 
the teachers who develop true | 
are raised into gods by then 
as if, in trying to reveal the ir 
tion between God and His vot 
have crossed the boundary-lin 
human and the divine. Tht 
man and Bibhishan come to 
as adorers of Ram and devout 

It was by religion alone tł 
quered the non-Aryans and gaii 
tion. He didnot extend his emg 
ing them by force ofarms. H 
Southern India agricultural er 
monotheism based ‘on bhai 
faith). For long centuries afte 
reaped what he had sown. 
‘Southern India the fierce Shiv 
took the form of a faith based 
and a day came when froi 
Southern India theistic knowle 
vidya) gushed forth in the tw 
bhakti and monism and floode 

We thus see the interaction 
and contraction, individuality. 
ty, in India. There wa 
the champion of her conservat: 
the Brahman, while the spirit 
was.represented by the Ksha 
the Kshatriya tried to advan 
man no doubt opposed him ; 
Kshatriya had succeeded in dra 
towards expansion in scorn of 
the Brahman agreed to link it 
the old, assimilate the whole, 
fresh boundary (further off). 
been the work ofthe Brahm 
European observers represen 
result of the professional cw 


Brahmans! They forget that Brahmans 
and Kshatriyas are not racially distinct,— 
they are only two different natural powers 
of the same race, like the Liberals and Con- 
servatives in England. 

We see, no doubt, that India has not 
been able to hold the balance perfectly even 
between conservation and progress. After 
every struggle the Brahman has asserted 
his supremacy in society. The absurd 
theory that this result was due to the 
Brahman’s peculiar cunning, is historically 
false. The circumstances of India give a 
more natural explanation of the phenome- 
non: the race-conflict in India has been 
a conflict between widely dissimilar races 
whose difference of colour and ideals has 
been so serious that the shock has roused 
up all the conservative spirit of India. If 
India had taken the path of expansion, she 
~would, under the circumstances, have run 
the risk of completely losing her indivi- 
duality ; and that was why society ever 
stood vigilantly on self-defence. 

The life of Ram proves that one day the 
Kshatriyas found in religiona great uni- 
fying agency, which enabled them to bridge 
the gulf between themselves and the non- 
Aryans easily by means ofa policy of con- 
ciliation. Adeadly feud between two parties 
continued for ever can never be good for 
any society. In the end the Brahmans 
bowed to this policy of fusion and even 
compeletely appropriated it. 

When the Aryans began to mix with the 
non-Aryans, there arose the need of an 
understanding with the non-Aryan religion 


too. At that time the Aryan \ 
were at strife with the non- 
Shiva ; and in that strife victory 
between the two races. Krishn 
Arjuna had once to admit de 
hands of Shiva, the god of 1 
Kirats. Krishna’s grandson 
abducted Usha, the daughter < 
worshipping demon Ban, and in- 
Krishna triumphed. At the Ves 
[of Daksha] the non-Aryan Shis 
admitted as a god, and therefo 
Aryan votaries of Shiva bro 
sacrifice. At last, Shiva was ide 
the Vedic god Rudra, and thus t 
quarrel of the two races ende 
promise. 


The Mahabharat clearly s 
even amidst their disputes, the A 
mingling their blood and fait 
blood and faith of the non-Arya 
cross-breeds and cross-religions 
to multiply, the conservative 
society in the same proportio 
assert itself by fixing new bour 
after another: Manu’s conde 
mixed castes and his contemy 
worshipping professional Brahr 
indicate that though the infusi 
Aryan blood and religion had 
been accepted, the spirit of resi 
was never dormant. Thus, 
again, expansion has been follc 
history by the assertion ofa st 
of contraction within self. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND OTHER RELIGIONS 


By Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A. 


NEhundred years ago it was the almost 
O universal practice in Christian coun- 
tries -to divide religions into two 
classes, the true and the false. Christianity 
was setdownas the true religion, and all the 
rest were classed together as untrue and of 
thedevil. It wasnot until the second half of 
the nineteenth century that much protest 
was heard against so narrow and super- 


ficial a classification. But durin: 
fifty years many scholars, in diff 
have made careful and extende 
the various great religions of 
outside of our own, and have ] 
periodicals and in books the rest 
studies. The principal non-Chri: 
books have been translated ir 
and the other leading languages: 
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nations. Through travel, too, and through 
Christian missions, we have been brought 
into contact with the so-called “heathen” 
religions and their literatures. The result 
has been very enlightening and very broad- 
ening to our thought. Prejudices are begin- 
ning to pass away. We are beginning to 
see from a wholly new stand-point. A new 
study is beginning to be recognized in the 
world of scholarship, namely, the study of 
comparative religion. Perhaps the greatest 
promoter of this study was the late dis- 
tinguished Professor Max Muller of Oxford, 
England, whose writings on the religions of 
India, and whose translations (with the 
aid of other scholars) of the extended series 
of Sacred Books of the East, have opened 
up to the Christian peoples of the West 
whole new worlds- of religious history, 
thought and hfe. | 

The comparative method of study is very 
fruitful in results wherever it is applied, and 
it is coming to be applied almost every- 
where. Weare coming to understand that 
he who knows only one book knows none, 
he who knows only one science knows none. 
Just so, he who knows only one religion 
knows none. All religions are related as all 
sciences are. There are great laws that 


govern the rise and development of religions - 


and the origin and growth of sacred books. 
All the great sacred books of mankind be- 
long to one family. The Christian Bible has 
a place in that family : so has the Koran of 
the Mohamedan, so havethe Vedas of 
the Brahmans, the Tripitaka of the Buddh- 
ists, the Avesta of the Parsees and the Five 
Kings of Confucius. A -knowledge of any 
one of these sacred books throws light upon 
all the rest. be 

An event occured twenty years ago which 
drew the attention of the Christian peoples 
of the world as nothing had ever done 
before to the importance of the study of the 
non-Christian faiths of mankind. The event 
was the great Parliament of Religions held 
in connection with the World’s Fair in 
Chicago in 1893. To that parliament came 
distinguished representatives of all the 
leading faiths of the world,—Chtistianity 
in its: various. forms,. .Mohamedanism, 
Buddhism, Hinduism, Parseeism, Confu- 
cianism, and others. For thirty days, twice 
each day, these men met, in the presence of 
great audiences, not to fight one another, 
not to denounce one another’s religions as 
false, not to call one another hard names, 
as “Infidel,” “heathen,” “unbeliever,” or 


it liturgies, its 


“atheist,” as would have 

a hundred or even fifty ye 
but to worship together a 
to listen to presentations of 
as it was given to each o 
it, regarding all the great | 
religion and all the great ver 
spiritual life. Was there no e 
and no broadening influence in 
ings? Could men who attends 
markable gatherings every day 1 
go away at the end and divide t 
of the world into two great | 
true and the false, and clainttha 
ity is true and that all the rest ; 
No, the Parliament of Religii 
powerful emphasis to the lessor 
study of comparative religion | 
fifty years has been teaching, tł 
and fast line can be drawn betwe 
separating them into God-made 
made, or God-made and man-ma 


But while all religions belo 
family, and while all’ sacred bo 
same, it does not follow thata 
and all sacred books are of e 
They are far from equal in v 
contain more truth than others, 
tain higher truth than others?~ 
imperfections. The Christian Bik 
many limitations incidental to t] 
which it came. All the sacred bt 
world possess a transient elen 
permanent. This is'true of all 
religions. Religionis a thing « 
Revelation is progressive. Not 
into the world full-stature. It fi: 
“a babe in a manger.” As a chil 
gets too large for its clothes. 
asit grows, gets too large “for 
forms, its 
thought. The real infidelity is 
which clings to the old when it i 
refuses to accept the new truth 
God. All religions born in the 
past contain outgrown eleme 
ought to be laid aside. On the: 
there is no religion—certainly the 
of the great historic religions—th 
contain much that is true anc 
strengthening to the higher life « 
therefore much that is fron 
Matthew Arnold has well writte 


Children of men! the unseen power 

` Forever doth accompany mankind 
Hath looked on no religion scornful 
That man did ever find. 
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‘Which hath not taught weak wills how much 
they can ! 
, Which hath not fallen on the dry heart like rain ? 
. Which hath not cried to sunk, self-weary man, 
“Thou must be born again ?” 


‘As Christians we have been narrow and 
bigoted in supposing that we possess all 
the light that God has poured-into the 
souls of men. We have wronged God in 
claiming that He has selected one people or 
set of peoples from among the nations of 
the world (since all have equal claim on 
Him) and has,confined His favors, His 
inspiration, His revelation to that one. 
Instead of cherishing views so narrow and 
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unworthy, we ought long < 
learned from Jesus that God 
versal Father,” God, the In 
is the “light, which ligt 
man that cometh into t 
Long ago we ought to hay 
at the feet of St. Peter and lis 
world-embracing declaration 
nation he that feareth God : 
righteousness is accepted wit] 
larger and worthier view ol 
God and of inspiration, has t 
steadily and surely in Christ 
for halfa century. It will grow 
rapidly during the next half ce 
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Translated from the German of Dr. Weil’s Islamitische Volker, 
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OAWIAH, on the other hand, was not 
nactive during the six months which 
elapsed between the murder of 
thman and the subjugation of Bassorah. 
kaving a large army at his command he 
uld have saved Othman if he had so 
intended, but he remained listless and apa- 
thetic at Damascus. Probably he too was 
aiming at the Caliphate and he anticipated 
that Ali and his confederates would soon 
~uisagree and fall out.’ He, therefore, made 
the fact of the murder of Othman the basis 
of a strong agitation. His blood-stained 
shirt was publicly exhibited in the mosque 
` and all blame was fixed upon Ali, who was 
present in Medina and stood in intimate 
relations with therebels, who later even 
med the most important place in his army. 
any of the leaders of the Syrian troops 
ged to the family of Othman it was 
easy enough for him to urge them on to 
avenge Othman and thus he could, with 
perfect confidence in his army, reply to the 
messengers of Ali, who from Kuta several 
‘times summoned him to render obedience to 
-him, that he would not submit until the 
murderers of Othman had received the 
punishment they deserved. 












LECTURER IN HISTORY OF ISLAM. 


Between law and anarchy, 
called forth or at least had 
between the heathen principl 
revenge and self-help and tk 
Islam to which Ah had appe: 
which he, in a certain measure 
the insurrection against ( 
transgressor of the laws of 
finally, between the old Mekka 
which had found its exponent 
the son of Abu Sufyan and the 
ditary monarchy to which Ali 
the nearest kinsman of the | 
was now inevitable. 

In April 657, with an ar 
7,000 men, Ali started from Kı 
el the Euphrates at Rakka. 
alone Moawiah mustered mor 
Ali did from the rest of the _ 
together. The Syrian army w 
discipline while the army of . 
of men from various countri 
lamentable lack of discipline a 
tion. This situation was ag 
his incessant reference to his 
as also by his stern and unt 
which stood in striking con 


- pliant and engaging manners 


122 


On the plain of. Siffin, a few miles above 
Rakka, on the Western banks of the 
Euphrates, lay the two armies facing each 
other. Several months rolled away in 
' negotiations, single combats and petty 
skirmishes.. Neither of the two contending 
armies wished to precipitate the war, 
which offered neither the prospects of great 
booty nor the hopes of paradise as had 
been the case with the earlier wars against 


the unfaithful which inspired alike love for > 


battle and contempt for death. 

The two armies had followed their lea- 
ders to the battle-field, and had resolved to 
fight for them, but at heart they were for a 
peaceful termination of the dispute, for 
inspite of all the eloquence of Ali and 
Moawiah, who sought to give a religious 
colour to the war, most of the combatants 
felt that they were being sacrificed rather in 
the interest of power and ambition than in 
the cause either of the state or of their 
faith. 

As the two chiefs of the army (both of 
whom were aspiring to the Caliphate) 
could not agree—there occurred, at last, 
a fearful battle (25th of July) which, 
- with fluctuating fortune, lasted for 
‘three days. There, as once at Badr and 

Ohod, Ali fought with youthful courage 
and energy. On the third day, when the 
aged Ammar Ibn Yasir, one of the oldest 
' ànd the most influential companions of 
the Prophet, stirred the Iragians on to 
fight, the battle became more fierce 
thaniever. He called out to them: “Follow 
me, ye companions of the Prophet. The 
gates of heaven are open, the Houris, 
richly adorned, are ready to receive -us. 
Let us conquer and meet Mohamed and 
his companions in paradise.” With these 
words he flung himself into the very thick of 
the battle and fought until he succumbed 
to his wounds. This’not only roused the 
troops of Ali to vengeance but- also pro- 
duced a depressing effect upon the Syrians. 
Even the descending darkness of night did 
not put an end to the carnage, and on the 
morning of.the 28th of July, the Syrians 
were so hopelessly pressed that Moawiah 
despaired of victory. 

To avoid a complete and crushing defeat 
Moawiah, upon the_advice of the cunning 
Amr Ibn Ass (who after the murder of 
Othman had repaired to Syria and had 
joined him) had recourse to a ruse. 
He ordered his soldiers, in the front rank 
to fasten the Our’an to their lances, as a 
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sign and token that war s] 
and that the decision should 
to the holy book. The Syrians 
protection of the Qur'an, now ci 
the advancing Iraqians: ‘Oh! 
were we to continue to kill each 
would be left of Islam? Who ` 
fast, pray or fight the infidel. Le 
rattle no more and let us sub 
divine revelation in which we ¢ 
This ruse saved Moawiah fre 
defeat. Ali saw through it and 


men not to fall into a trap, fc 


fear of a complete defeat ha 
Moawiah to appeal to th 
in which neither he nor his frie 
Abdullah Ibn Abi Sarh had 

Nevertheless the Iraqians who 

Ali (a very few out of respect for 
but the majority for love of pea 
treason) insisted upon the su: 
hostilities witha view to fresh n 
for a settlement. Ali had to yi 
traitors threatened his life), and 
Malik-ul-Ashtar in the very 
victory from fighting any m 


' Moawiah was questioned as tc 


tended to obtain a decision acco: 
holy Qur’an he proposed that t 
tors, a Syrian and an Iraqian. 
appointed with full powers to 
the Caliphate to him who hac 
legitimate claim to it according 
of Islam, and he accordingly 
Amr as his arbitrator. Ah a 
proposal, for he could not c 
possibility of a decision in 
Moawiah if the decision we 
founded on the Qur'an. The tw 
of Ali were rejected—AbdnHah-~ 
on the ground of his kinship 
and Malik-ul-Ashtar on the gro 
was the author of the civil w 
Ali could think of another the 
men who had forced him to st 
shouted out: We. would hav 
arbitrator than Abu Musa. I 
Ali protest. against the choice of 
hated him because he had depose 
the governorship of Kufa, and 
when in office had betrayed h 
last was browbeaten into acc 
Musa and Amr as arbitrators 
and that of:the Empire, and h 
made to consent that in the trea 
to be drawn up he was only : 
tioned asthe chief of the Kufa 
the Prince of the Faithful. Scarce 
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arrangement effected (2nd August 657) 


-when some 12,000 Iraqians banded together 







and accused Ali of weakness and cowardice 
und summoned him to confess his fault 
ed to agnul the arrangement.* | 
” The malcontents, whom the Arabs called 
Khawarij, reckoned among their ranks men 
of different shades of temper and belief. 
There were those who sought to sow the seed 
of dissension ; then there were the ‘readers 
‘of the Qur’an who desired the settlement of 
the dispute through the Qur’an, but did 
not intend thatethe decision should be left 
to two. intriguers but tomen of wisdom 
and probity ; finally there were the bold 
and heroic warriors who had distinguished 
>- themselves in the battle of Siffin and who. 
could not. forgive Ali for the weakness he 
Lad shown in concluding peace contrary to 
is conviction. Before the retreating army 
f Ali had reached Kufa, the malcontents 
etired to Harura, where they encaniped and 
sent out missionaries to invite support to 
strengthen their party, but they could 
not ‘prevent Al from sending out Abu 
` Musa to the Syrian borders to confer 
according to the treaty with Amr regarding 
| thgguestion of the Caliphate.+ 
~ 7 Al, to be sure, could not expect any- 
thing from the arbitrators appointed. Abu 
Musa was his- enemy, and Amr was an 
vowed partisan of Moawiah. Amr set up 
e claim of Moawiah on the score of kin- 
lip with Othman. Abu Musa took excep- 
won to this proposition, for to him the 
ayyads were even more hateful than 
Ali was, and urged that if kinship was the 
‘determining factor then the son of Oth- 
man had a higher claim than any one else. 
He ‘suggested some other names but 
_—Asir rejected his nominees, one and all. 
‘Thereupon Abu Musa said: Since we cannot 
agree as to the choice of the Caliph the best. 
* course for us is to depose both Ali and 
Moawiah and leave it to the Muslims to 
choose a.Caliph for themselves. Amr assent- 
ed to this proposal, but after Abu Musa 
Gal Al, Amr called out : You see 
1 the arbitrator appointed by Ali 
ives him of sovereignty. In this I am in 


a 























O * [See Prof, Browne’s Lit: Hist. of Persia, ‘pp. 
222 et seq.—Tr.] . 


+ [The conference took place at Dawmat-ul-Jan- 
dal, a place, in the Syrian desert just south of the 
thirtieth degree of latitude, and about equidistant 
ya oe an and Bassorah, in February, A. D. 
-658.—Tr.] . yo 


entire agreement with him but 
Moawiah as the rightful C 
Musa saw too late- that he 
reached by Amr, who triumphar 
to Damascus where Moawi 
afresh the homage of the Syrian 

No one in Kufa was indu 
fraud to accept Moawiah as (C 
Musa, despite his hatred for A 
against it, and when Ali decla: 
at an end and summoned the 
battle they hastened to his ban: 
Moawiah once again. 

The ` Khawarij however 5 
nothing to do with Ali sinc 
to acknowledge his fault. Th 
their position at Nahruwé 
Baghdad and Wasit.* Ali too 
of them and hoped to win 
by kind treatment as there v 
them many genuine enthusiast 
could not very well honestly | 
find fault with. But soon their n 
and they began to ill-treat tl 
of Ali. The Kufan troops in tl 
showed a refractory spirit an 
on his way toSyria, was compel 
again to fight the Khawarij at 
He conquered them without mu 
for only some 1200 to 1500 mer 
fanatics, held their ground ar 
the last. 

Victory notwithstanding—th 
most unpropitious for Ali, for 
the destruction of the Khawarij] 
pursue his march to Syria, the Kı 
time for afew days to rest an 


themselves with provisions. I 


home, they refused to go and fi 
Thus Ali was forced to remain 
Kufa while Moawiah extende 
all directions. Egypt was the f 
under his sway. 

Ali’s governor, Mohamed, th 
Bakr, tried, contrary to the a 
predecessor, to extort homage 
of the provinces of upper FE; 
wanted to remain neutral unt 
ofthe war. He was beaten anc 
the camp of Moawiah Ibn - 
openly appeared against Ah at 

Ali now sent Malik-ul-Ashta1 
thousand men, to replace the i 


* From Harura they advanced tov 
( Ctesiphon ) with the intention of o 
they failed todoso. They then contint 
to Nahruwan, near the Persian frontier 


unwise Mohamed. But on the way, at 
the instigation of Moawiah, he was 
poisoned. The troops which he led returned 
to Kufa. Thus Amr, whom Moawiah now 
appointed the governor of Egypt, managed 
to conquer the country all the more easily, 
since already before his arrival with 5000 
Syrians, Mohamed had been driven out of 
Fustat. 

Mohamed even ventured upona battle, 
but his troops did not hold their ground, 
and he was killed in flight. Moawiah’stroops 
now roamed about killing and plundering 
along the Euphrates and the Tigris and even 
in Arabia itself. Inthe year 660 not only 
Mekka and Medina but even the province 
of Yaman rendered homage to him, so that 
Ali really ruled over only Iraq and Persia 
although his supporters were not slow in 
making incursions into the territories 
conquered by their opponents and even 
succeeded in .re-oceupying Medina and a 
, portion of Yaman. This state of mutual 
slaughter and mutual plunder weighed so 
heavily on Muslims that three persons swore 
to kill the three enemies of the Empire: Ah, 
Moawiah, and Amr, the authors of all the 
calamities brought upon the Arabs. Friday 
thel5th of Ramadhan (January 22, 661) 
was the day fixed on on which .Ah, 
Moawiah, and Amr wereto be stabbed, 
while at prayer in the respective mosques 
of Kufa, Damascus and Fustat—to put an 


endto the unhappy wars conducted 
not only with sword on the 
battle-field but also in the pulpit with 


the Weapons of mutual curses and impre- 
cations. But only Ali was mortally 
wounded and died onthe 8rd day (24th 
January). Moawiah received only a slight 
wound and instead of -Amr, who on the 
day in question did not happen to bein 
the mosque, his representative was killed 
whom the assassin mistook for him. Ali 
died at the age of 63 and according to some 
reports was buried at Kufa, according to 
others he was intered in Medina, but pro- 
bably at the instance of Moawiah he was 
- buried at an unknown spot in the desert, in 
order that his grave might not become an 
object of veneration and a centre of opposi- 
tion in after days. By his sympathy with 
the insurrection against Othman as also by 
raising the leaders of the rebels to the first 
offices of the state Ali had trampled under 
foot the dignity of the Caliphate and had to 
pay with life for his folly. The chief fault 
of Ali in the eyes of the Khawarij (and 


among them were men of noble p 
genuine conviction aS was prov 
constancy and self-sacrifice at | 
consisted in his accepting the tru 
treaty instead of dying, like Oth: 
fully at the hands of the rebels. 

the intriguers and power-seekin, 
also the aged companions of th 


men of unsoiled virtue, had refus 


nise the claims of Ali to the Calig 

We should not therefore read 
dit tothe traditions, subsequer 
in favour of Ali, nor should wet 
ously set down Moawiah asa u 

Still from credible sources 
enough that Ali surpassed 
Moawiah but even Abu Bakran 
his unfailing love of righteousn: 
very and eloquence. But it was p 
love of truth to the extent of blu 
made him many enemies, while 
by his courtesy and pliancy 1 
and more friends. Ali owed the 
bordering upon worship, not s 
his personal merits as to a 
opposition to the Omayyads an 
sids and to the doctrine of the inc 
deity imported from Persia i 
a doctrine which was gradtaif 
with the Christian doctrine of tk 
with which the popular i 
had identified him. His own 
son’s tragic death as also the p 
to which his whole family we 
awokea profound compassion an 
a form of deification similar to 
Persian princes who were rega 
descendants of a higher being. 

In generosity and in simpl: 
Ali fully resembled his two_p 
Similarly like them he~renou 
pleasure of life except continence 
death of Fatima, in the second p 
life, he concluded six, some say ¢ 
ages, in addition to some 19 
who, according to the then cu 
his concubines. 

The supporters of Ali, spec 
who on account of bis conne 
the Prophet had recognized h 
Caliph and Imam, acknowledg 
death, his first son Hasan as thei 
Even a portion ofthe Khawai 
condemned -Ali on account of hi 
inclined towards Hasan and. sl 
willingness to fight for sovereig 
behalf with Moawiah. But H 
voluptuary to whom a quiet, » 
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appealed Ynore than. sovereignty or martial 
renown. 


It was precisely for this reason that at ` 


the Coronation Ceremony he only pledged 
himself ina general manner to rule accord- 
ing to the Qur’an and the precepts of the 
Prophet, but he declined to pledge himself, 
as it was required of him, to fight the 
enemies of Islam unto destruction. With- 
out being guilty of perjury he wanted from 
the very moment of his accession to reserve 
to himself the right of renouncing the throne 
. in favour of Moawiah if he was so inclined, 
and from thé very outset, it seems, he was 
determined todo that as soon as he could 
obtain from him security of person and 
sufficiency of means to continue undisturbed 
the pleasures of the Harem and the duties 
of his faith. Instead of leading against 
Moawiah the Iragians, at the white heat 
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of passion, forthe murder of Ah,] 
formonthsat Mada’in probably 1 
terms with Moawiah and ex 
advance guard of the army tot 
of the Syrians. The defeated Iraq: 
indignant over it that they, open 
and on their return to Mada’in 
treated Hasan. Using this asa 

without further delay concluded 
Moawiah who to become the 

ruler, willingly offered to pay 
million dirhams, ayearly stipen 
ted amnesty to his friends and re 
soonas the treaty was signed, 
banded his army and renounced 
publicly. Thereupon Moawial 
triumphant entry into Kufa; wl 
after a brief rule of six months 
Medina (September 661 ). 





THE RELATIVE CLAIMS OF THE FACTORY, THE WORE 
AND THE COTTAGE INDUSTRY IN THE ECONOMIC 
i LIFE OF INDIA | 


By PROFESSOR RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE, M.A. 


N the last chapter we have considered the 
ll small workshops and the home indus- 


tries together, and pointed out that they ` 


possess some special advantages in certain 
branches of production as compared with 
the large industry. In these branches they 
shew a great Iife-force and are rapidly 
increasing in number. The cottage in- 
dustries, again, have some characteristic 
advantages of their own which the work- 
shops lack and which are particularly true 
of our country. Inthe rural tracts of the 
country the cottage industries are always 
found going hand in hand with all sorts of 
small industries in agriculture, like garden- 
ing, poultry farming, &c., very often the 
cottage industry becomes by-occupation 
to agriculture. The conditions of our 
agriculture leave the cultivators out of 
employment for several months 1n the year, 


[a] 


the vast ‘amount of surplus la 
utilised in favour of home indust 
during certain months ofthe y 
cultivators ofthe villages are ` 
basket-makers, rope-makers and 
ers of coarse cloths. The indus 
usually the second string in the 
agriculturist. Moreover, as t 
is carried on in the midst of the 
artisans can work much longér 
an operative ina workshop and f 
The women also in the interv 
domestic work assist the artisan 
in the easier processes of the ind 
artisans thus find an energetic | 
only in the collaboration of the 
his family but also in the mc 
which is the consequence of the 
home. 

Both the small workshop a1 
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tage industry have been shewing great 

vitality and making progress throughout 

‘the West as the result of the recent develop- 

ments in applied science and the mechanical 

aes. If we analyse the respective advant- 
ages of both the great and the small in- 
-edustries, we find that the following three 
> factors are in favour of the former ;—(1) 
division of labour and its harmonic 
organisation; (2) economy in the cost of 
motive power; and (3) the advantages 
offered for the purchase of raw ma- 
terials, tools &c., and the sale of 
the prodúce. Of these three factors, 
the first exists in small industries as well 

- and to the same extent asin the great ones 
(watch-makers, toy-makers and so on); the 
second is more and more eliminated by the 
rogress achieved in applied science. The 
ecent improvements in applied science place 
he artisan in a much better position to 
ompete with the big manufacturer than 
tas possible a few years ago. 

The modern developments of the use 
of electricity might now transmit motive 
power cheaply to the cottage ofa small 
producer. The electric installation is not 
only less expensive but also relatively more 
productive than the steam-installation. 
The economic advantage of the larger over 
aller installations is not so great as in 
e case of steam, while the absolute pro- 
ctiveness is greater in the case of electri- 
y. Thus the electric installation has one 
ndeney to take large dimensions. The 
vantage of storing electric energy in 
batteries is considerable especially to a 
craftsman whose work is intermittent. 
Again. the motor can be used even by the 
most unintelligent. By the inventor’s skill, 
the tiiére pressing’ of the button sets it go- 
ing while any chance of accident is removed 
by safety appliances. Again, there have 
been several petty motors which have prov- 
ed very successfulin the West. The most 
satisfactory types of them are the water 
pressure engines, the gas or oil-engines. The 
wetter have now become the formidable 
cals of the steam-engines, and even very 
Mac sizes are now'tried. It cannot indeed 
_ be doubted that gas will give steam only a 
. subsidiary place in future. The small petrol 

engines of motor cars have great advantage 

and they have been improved a great 
deal. Their peculiarity of having little 
bulk and proportionately large power 
has made them useful for a:variety of pur- 
poses, e. g., lawn-mowers, pleasure-boats, 
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zeroplanes etc. As regards thi 
advantage of oil and gas engine 
tive cost of coal and oil has ai 
bearing on the question of eco 
two types. The cost in the 
engines is five times that of the 
yet the popularity of the forme 
steadily increasing, for reasons 
consumption of water, less atte 
risk of breakdowns, less space, 
less future wastage at start 
nuisance of smell, etc. In indus 
continual working is needed, 
convenient. But in most cases 
load factor is low, say 50 hours 
are much more suitable. T 
engines at full load use 4 .Ibs 
Brake Horse power, while the | 
will take about 8 lbs. of ¢ 
machines can, in the limitec 
action from 6 to 3 horse-pov 
successfully with the steam et 
work is cheap, thus they are 
motors of the people carrying 
the germs of complete transf 
the small cottage domestic in 
adopting such motors, we c: 
artisans working in cottages 
power under fair conditions | 
practically equivalent to thos 
cure to the capitalist the stea 
great power, revive by this 
domestic industry where it è 
establish it where it has disap 
“If we use the gas in. an engine is it 
agoodeconomy. The reason is easily 
realises that the fuel is burnt in the c 
engine and not under a boiler, which 1 
deliver to an engine. In the latter c 
eficiency of the furnace and the inef 
border, as well as the radiation of the: 
cylinders, items which do not appea 
balance sheet ofthe gas engine........... 
use oil as a fuel for firing a boiler o 
engine. As regards the efficiency of 
compared with the steam engine, thé å 
compared with 9 p.e. ofthe heat va 
( The Choice of Power: By Mr. S.7 
L.M.E, Indian Trade Journal, May 1¢ 
dencies of Engineering Science”, by A.. 
Guild of Science and Technology, p.’ 63 
Prince Kropotkin has remar 
“The number of motors which w 
the Galerie du Travail bear a testimony 
a cheap motor for the small indust: 
leading problems of the day. Motors 
45 Ibs. including the boiler, were exhib 
answer that -want. Small two-hors: 
fabricated by the engineers of the ` 


watch-makers) in their small workshoy 
time another attempt to solve the - 
nothing of water, gas and electric: 
transmission of steam-power to 230 s: 


which was made by the Societe des Immeéubles 
Industriels was another attempt in the same direction, 
_and the increasing efforts of the French engineers for 
finding out the best, means of transmitting and sub- 
dividing power by means of compressed dynamic 
cables, and electricity as indicative of the endeavours 
of the small industry to retain its ground in the face 
of the competition of the factories.” 

“Everyone knows what an immense progress has 
been realised since the motors used in motor cars and 
aeroplanes and what is achieved now by the trans- 
mission of électrical power. But I leave these 
lines as they were written, as a testimony of the way 
in which the conquest of air began, and of the part 
taken in it by the French small industry.” 

Thus the progress achieved in the trans- 
mission of power and the introduction of 
cheap motors have tended greatly to the 
advantage of the small industry.: 

As regards” the third factor, viz., the 
advantage of the large industry in the par- 
chase of the raw materials &c., and the sale 
ofthe products, this can also enter in the 
small iidustry as the artisans develop 
among themselves the spirit of association. 
In these countries where the small industries 
are showing great vitality, the number of 
artisans who work single-handed is greatly 
declining. The following statistics of the 
small industries of the German Empire 
bear on this question: i 


1. Artisans 1882 1895 1907 
working single- 1,430,000 1,237,000 995,000 
` handed : 
2. From Ito 
employees 746,000 753,000 875,000 
3. From 6 to 60 : 
employees 85,000 139,000 187,000 
4, Over 50 employees 9,000 18,000 30,000 





Tota 880,000 910,000 1,092,000 


_ (with the artisans) (2,270,000) (2,147,000) (2,086,000) 


Prince Kropotkin remarks : 

What appears quite distinctly from the last census 
is the rapid decrease in the numbers of artisans who 
work single-handed, mostly without the aid of 
machinery. Such an individual mode of production by 
hand is naturally on the decrease, even many artisans 
resorting now to some sort of motive power, and 
taking one or two hired aids; but this does not prove 
in the least that the small industries carried on with the 
aid of machinery should be on the wane. The census 
of 1907 proves quite the contrary, and all those who 
have studied it are bound to recognise it. 


He then quotes Dr. Zahn : 

“Of a pronounced decay of the small establishments 
in which five or less persons are employed, is, of course 
no sign. Out of the 14°3 million people who live’on 
industry, full 5°4 million belong to the small industry.’ 


Dr. Vander Borght also says, 


“Tt is true that .the numbers of artisans 
working single-handed have diminished in 


numbers in most industries; bu 
represent two-fifths of an industr 
ments, and even more than one-half in 
tries. At the same time, the small 
(having from: one to five workers) ha 
numbers, and they contain nearly one 
industrial establishments, and even mc 
several groups.” 


The isolated artisans and x 
always at the mercy of the 
dealers who bring their wages 
starvation level. On the cont 
there has been an association o 
sans and workers for buying th 
rials and selling the products, t] 
of the artisans has greatly 
Prince Kropotkin has come to 
ing important conclusions afte 
investigations into the condit 
small industries in Germany, in 
in Russia : 

“In an immense number of trader 
superiority of the technical organisati 
in a factory, nor the economics realise 
motor, which militate against the sm 
favour of the factories, but the mori 
conditions for selling the produce and 
raw produce which are at the disposal « 
Wherever this difficulty has been ove 
means of association, or in conseque 
being secured for the sale of the prods: 
been found,—first, that the condition of { 
immediately improved; and next, tha 
gress was realised in the technical | 
respective industries. New processes \ 
to improve the produce or to increase ` 
its fabrication; new machine tools wer 
new motors were resorted to; or 
reorganised so as to diminish the costs ı 

Again : 

“The small industries do not perish 
stantial economy can be realised in the 
tion—in many more cases than is us 
the fact is even the‘ feverse—but becau 
who establishes a factory emancipates_] 
wholesale and ret.ril dealers-in raw 
especially, because he emancipates hi 
buyers of his produce and can deal di 
wholesale buyer and; exporter; or else 
in one concern the different stages of 
given produce. The great concern wo 
advantages not insuch factors as are 
technical necessities of the trade at the 
in such factors as could be eliminated | 
organisations,’ =: 


Thus the co-operative sys 
ceive the small industries wt 
dying and give a new life to ` 
are at present‘maintaining thet 
difficulty in the competition w 
industries. ` 
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S I have been allowed on previous occa- 
sions to say afew words about the 
Bengali language and have thus, 

I hope, established a claim to be heard, if 
only on the pretext that an outsider anda 

* foreigner will sometimes note linguistic 
facts which escape a native from sheer 
familiarity, Iam emboldened now to add a 
few remarks on one of the most admirable 
characteristics of Bengali—its remarkable 
‘wealth of idiomatic expressions. I shall 
take as my text the newly published 
‘Practical Bengali Grammar” of Mr. W.S. 
Milne, I.C.S. I may mention, in passing, 
that Mr. Milne is unknown to me and that 
his book only fell into my hands by acci- 
dent. It is, I think, by far the best and 
most omminal Bengali Grammar yet written 
yan Englishman. It contains a full account 
of the formal.and Sanskritic elements in 
Bengali Grammar as analysed and explain- 
ed by Bengali Grammarians. But its chief 
perit in my eyes is that itis an anthology 
f the popular idioms of Bengal, which are 
feal putcome of the national genius for 
pxpression. We must all feel a due respect 
for the venerable, the classical elements in 
‘the modern languages ofthe civilised world, 
~ but, believers in the evolution of humanity, 
in the progressive improvement of human 
NO, ‘tnelidnrg ounr-means of expres- 
sion, will take a special interest in the 
modern developments of human speech. 
One of the most wondërful of these has been 
the transition from inflected to analytic 
language. Many of the old words are 
retained, but language acquires a new 
xibility and significance by the growth of 
ultitude of subsidiary words; prefixes, 
axes, adverbs, and such like. In this 
respect, Bengali has shared the common 
w. evolution of the great Indo-European 
languages, and has cast aside most of the 
inflexions it borrowed from its parent 
Prakrit. It has become,. in the main, an 


~ 





























* See “A Practical Bengali Grammar’ by W. S$, 
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analytic language, like most 
daughters of the Aryan classi 
In the process of analytic loo 
bends of inflexion it has perha 
so far as some of the other m 
ages of India and Europe. But 
Bengali one of the most 
languages in the world 
logists is the fact that it has 
new way, almost confined to it 
ing the few inflexions that sur 
be permitted to draw the 
speakers of Bengali to this 
peculiarity of the tongue the 
native éase and precision? I 
that I have arrived ata cort 
tion of the linguistic device tc 
about to call attention. I n 
course, long ago, but my notic 
cularly drawn to it by the a 
amples coritained in Mr. Milne 
It has been said, from time 1 
the cases are employed very 
Bengali. Stated in this way, t 
to imply blame or depreciati 
those who make the statement 
have not reflected that. the nat: 
ment of modern language is in 
of what may be called laxit 
noticed, the laxity is morpholo 
and does not necessarily imply 
logical connexion, or a want 
thought and expressive utterar 
What is called ‘idiom’ in an 
ages is often precisely an e 
inflexion forms into new and 
forms of expression. Such . 
il est on ne peut plus heuréu: 
is an example of such an expan 
expressive laxity. Grammatic 
be called a license, an idiom, ] 
it is correct enough, and asa 
pression it is a distinct additio 
powers of. speech. There is 
analogous phrase in Bengali—f 


Milne, I.C.$, Published by the At 
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HER | Similarly, it is arguable that the so- 


called laxity of case signification in Bengali 
is an advance in the analytic progress of 
the language. The idiom to which I now 
wish to draw attention is the power the 
language possesses of idiomatically append- 
ing the case-suffixes to the subject of a verb 
in order to express faint shades of mean- 
ing, differing slightly but unmistakeably 
from the sense understood when the un- 
inflected nominative is used. Perhaps some 
confusion has arisen from the necessity -we 
endure of naming these inflexions by the 
time-honoured appellations of Sanskrit or 


‘Latin cases, such as RS, SSN, &c., 


genitive, dative, &c. Asa matter of fact, 


only three really survive, the so-called gene- 
tival, objective, and locative suffixes in—44, 
—c, and —gor 4ts| I donot think that 


it can justly be said that the sense of these 
is “loose.” But they can be used idiomati- 
cally to express shades of meaning which 
are, perhaps, not similarly expressed in 
other languages of India or Europe. They 
are still used to express meanings as cases 
in the old inflexional way. But in Bengali 
. they are also used to modify the sense ofa 
phrasé by being applied to the subject 
of a verb. l 

The most common instance is that 
which Mr. Beames identified as a survival 
into modern times of the old Prakrit nomi- 
native form. We are all accustomed to 
such familiar phrases as (ait? 4a; NETS 
MA ATST; WAI AY, faatwl Str; &c.. &e. 
Most Grammarians, I think, now accept 
this asa true nominative,*and decline to 
believe that it is either (1) a locative used 
as a nominative, or (2) an instrumental 
used as a nominative in imitation of such 
Hindi phrases as us ne kaha. They admit, 
of course, the substitution of case suffixes 


such as STN{tws «we, (genitive for dative), 


and atf efri efaxtfe, (locative for instru- 
mental). 


ee. Now it is noticeable that this inflected 
nominative has a shade of significance of its 
own. Mr. Milne notes that in such phrases 


as CUB NG PITA, COMMA AFTE SATA tg AB 
cqr, the inflexion suggests a natural or 
habitual trait. We might almost translate 
‘horses usually draw carriages’, ‘your 
cattle (with their usual perversity!) have 
destroved mv trees.” Tt is obvious that. 
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this shade of significance was not 
from the usual sense of the Prak 
ative andis a modern developr 
possiblethat the form of the Pral 
ative, resembling that of the Be 
tive, led to one of the misunde 
common in all languages. B 
misunderstanding would not 
produce a new and expressive 
if this explanation be the corre 
certainly a happy blunder whi 
creased the expressiveness of the 
Another idiom which has puzz 
students of Bengah is what v 
permitted to call the imperson: 
This is a very expressive and us 
Take phrases like Siz] “fq wy 
ATENTE GH WAI! wlaty ets 
4 AlCl oA WT Al 4 WI cals 
Here there is'a distinct advai 
corresponding passive in Hindi 
the tendency to use Yel, ther) &: 
nouns and not as past participle 
ently the passive with wea is ina 
stage. In my reading I haye reci 
across the following phrases, 
Afora Acs AZTI Tia] BWStSA, « 
Aces Stata AS wa ats wai E 
obviously still participial. Whe 
is any shade of difference o 
between the nominal and part: 
I must leave it to Bengalis to say 
question is one which has not, I : 
analysed in the’ qJred4s, and it 
worth consideration, especia! 
examination papers, questions 
asked as to the true nature oft 
passive. i 
Again, the objective inflexic 
used in a very idiomatic way. / 
is cited at pp. 296, 297 of M 
Grammar. What is the correct e 


of sucha phrase as waco wa BY eI 
It means “Susil must pay ten ru 
what case is yar > Mr. Milne 


reasons for thinking that it is 
dative. It is not the morpholc 
valent of “itis necessary for S 
ten rupees.” What then is the 
truction of this phrase, ‘and of s 


phrases as Sits ayers azg; 
fara aate afars aS; aate cor 
ais SY Wra ata anrat a Ree Rro ? 


_ Bengali grammarians explain most of 
_ ‘these examples by the statement that the 
. word in the objective form is really the 


pas) biect of the verb (#77). May it not be 
‘that this is the true explanation, and that 
~s- the addition of the —c# to the subject gives 
it a slightly subsidiary sense? This cer- 

- tainly seems to happen when a verb has a 

$ double object, as when it-is said that 
dats stra efer qafa Is it not possible 
that a secoud subject is understood or im- 
plied ? Itis témpting to suppose that this 
is the real explanation of the reflexive use 

. of the verb cyata (which is causal in form.) 
Take the cases cited by Mr. Milne. 
(1) perce cae cwavacerm 1 (2) bate Gea 
Arog (3) pace Seger cet NITET | 
Here itis obvious that p, though objec- 
tival morphologically, is logically the sub- 
ject. Mr. Milne attempts a literal transla- 
ion of the third sentence as “the seeing of 
the moon as bright is going on.” This, no 
doubt, gives the sense correctly enough, 
but it may be qtiestioned whether such 
idioms can be rendered into languages 
_which @® not possess corresponding turns 
of phrase. May it not be that the objec- 
tival form of the subject is due to a’ sense 
‘in the speaker that there is another and 
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more prominent logical subjec 
by whom the moon is seen ? 
What is much needed in a 
such matters as this is a histo 
of the growth of such idion 
expressive, or, in other, word 
enough, even to foreigners. 
required is an explanation | 
came to have their present fo 
can only be obtained by a pa 
old literature, from Prakrit 
To say that the inflexions are 
is not sufficient. It is necessa: 
if possible when the new shad 
came intoexistence. Presumal 
age of Bihar had its origin 
Prakrit as that which prod 
When we find idioms in Beng 
not exist in the dialect of Biha 
be possible to discover when : 
new expressions came into bet 
(quite tentative) suggestion is 
uses nominatival inflexions to 
ous differences of sense, and 
device peculiar to the languag 
foreigner can-do good service it 
such constructions, since a nat 
instinctively, and without full. 


that his language has achieve 


ant or unusual development. 
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PROPOSE, in this article, to trace the 
- history, of the Press legislation in 







Baar 1910 when the New Press Act was 

eriacted. 5 | 
‘The state of legislation with regard to 

the Press in any civilized country is a 


matter of great public interest and import- - 


ance, since such legislation’ cannot but 
- affect the position and fortunes of an insti- 
tution, which, on the whole, had come to be 
a potent instrument of national education 


India ‘from its beginning down to the 
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and advancement. The Pre 
factor in the progress of ni 
modern world. Nobody ind 
that every sheet exercises’ it 
less wHolesome influence, on 
ment of society; and no doubt 
place maxim.‘“There are b 
every fold” would apply to 
less than to other institutic 
country that has a Press wot 
there will be found a few pape 
conducted more with the com 
than with the honest. desire 
truth, and educating the pe 
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aftairs, and which, therefore, at times do 
more harm than good by pandering to 
popular prejudices and generally playing to 
the gallery. But, there is no institution in 
the world that cannot be prostituted to 
base ends. Even religion, the greatest force 
that has appeared in the world and raised 
mankind from barbarism to civilization, 
has been debased to evil purposes. But 
from this, no sane man concludes that reli- 
gion is not a noble institution, though the 
horrors committed in its name and for the 
supposed furtherance of its ends in ancient 
times have led some impatient spirits to 
question its value as a civilizing agency. 
In the same way, it would be sheer injustice 
to judge of the merits and results of such a 
wide institution as the Press from the 
character of a small section of it. Every 
institution must be judged after the fullest 
and most dispassionate consideration ot 
the points that may be urged in favour and 
‘ against it; and if the Press is judged in this 
way, there can be no doubt that the verdict 
will be that it is an institution that has, 
on the whole, exercised very beneficent 
influence upon social advancement in every 
region of the world. Some European critics 


who have their own axes to grind, are in: 


the habit particularly in times of political 
„excitement and agitation, of depicting the 
young institution of the Press in Oriental 
ecountties, in the darkest colours possible, 
not only branding its conductors as a set 
of raw, halfeducated youths who have 
adopted this profession from their incom- 
petence to practice any other, but ascribing 
to it every mischief and every evil that may 
afflict the body politic. The abuse that is 
sometimes heaped upon the Indian Press, 
for instance, would lead a stranger not 
acquainted with the real facts to suppose 
that it is an utterly monstrous. institution, 
the wonder about which is that it is still 
allowed to exist. But even in India and 
other countries of the Orient, none but 
those whose judgment is clouded by pas- 
sion and prejudice would deny that the 
Press has produced a vast preponderance 
of good in promoting popular -education, 
. teaching the people their duties as citizens, 
evoking their patriotism, arousing their 
selfconsciousness, broadening their out- 
look, Itberalizing their ideas, and, in general, 
making them much better and more useful 
members of society. Such being the influ- 
ence, actual as well as potential, of the 
Press, it becomes a matter of great moment 
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to uuderstand the attitude of t! 
ment towards it and the cons 
that attitude upon its future de 
Of course, there is a world o 
between the position of the P: 
vanced Europe and America, a: 
tion in comparatively backwarc 
like India~backward, I mean, 
point of views of modern civili 
western countries with their rep 
institutions and responsible g 
the Press has become .an immi 
which the authorities have : 
reckon with, and can never d 
attained to a position of secur 
from which there is not the remc 
bility of its being ever dislodg: 
become an essential element in 
politic. The Freedom of the Pres 
to be recognised as one of the fi 
rights, and any attempt to cu 
become almost an impossibility, 
the growth of a strong, vigil 
opinion. So long ago as in 1 
Stuart Mill could say with pe 
that the ‘‘time is gone by, when 
would be necessary of the libs 
Press asa security against corri 
ranical Government.” And wh: 
in 1858 holds with still great 
1912. Even in Japan which di 
what a newspaper was until 
Restoration, the freedom of thi 
already come to be recognised a: 
tial and useful element in their n 
Article 39 of the Japanese C 
provides that ‘Japanese sub: 
within the limits of law, enjoy tl 
speech, writing, publication, pub 
and associations.”’ oe 
In India, however, the Press 
state of transition. Though a 
has won its way into the he 
people, and become a deeply roc 
tion in our national life. It h: 
considerable influence upon ot 
progress, and that influence ’1 
been still greater if the extensie 
tion had kept pace with it. | 
that, according to the censu 
more than 94 percent of the 
are still illiterate, the progress o 
Press is truly wonderful. But 
Press has thus grown in influe 
portance, the attitude of the ( 
towards it is still one of suspici 
trust. It is still far from rec 
generous and sympathetic treat 
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from the good work it has been doing, is 
Ls due. Its liberty is insecure and the 
yovernment have not failed to curtail it 
tnever they wished to do sọ. Injustice 
"tov the Government however, it must be 
«Said, as this article will show, that their 
“policy towards it has never been one ofun- 
mixed and continuous repression; it has 
alternated bétween freedom and repression, 
the restrictions placed upon the Press by 
one Viceroy have been removed by his suc- 
cessor ; and moreover whenever a repressive 
act was enacted it was sought to be defen- 
ded as being required by the peculiar 
circumstances of the time, and not on the 
ground of principle. But the unfortunate 
thing is that the Indian people have no con- 
meover their own liberties; which are at 
he mercy of the Government, liable to be 
uspended or destroyed whenever they may 
ink it necessary or desirable to do so. 










ndia extends over a period of a hundred 
years. That legislation was at first direc- 
ted against the Anglo-Indian Press. During 
the first half of the 19th century, the Indian 
Press was ‘practically non-existent. The few 
papers that were published had a very 
mall circulation, not exceeding 300 copies, 
and exercised very little influence over the 
people or the Government. The Press that 
eally counted was the Anglo-Indian Press. 
course, it did not represent the interests 
the Indian people, but of the small non- 
cial Anglo-Indian community. As John 
tuart Mill said :— = 


“The English newspaper press in India is the organ 
only ofthe English society, and chiefly that part of it 
unconnected with the Government. It has little to do 
with the natives and with the greatinterests of India.” 


ait. was iia state of constant 
antagonism to the Government and 
severely criticized its policy and measures. 
h Nowadays the Anglo-Indian Press is the 
staunchest. supporter of the Government 
and the bureaucracy; the virulent attacks 
` made by some of the Anglo-Indian dailies in 
Beeleutta upon H. E. Lord Hardinge for the 
ansfer of the capital to Delhi and the 
ification of the partition of Bengal, are 
an exception, and can only be paralleled 
œ within the last generation by similar 
attacks made upon Lord Ripon for his 
liberal policy. But` in the early days of 
‘British rule, the Anglo-Indian papers were 
often the severest critics of the Government. 
They strongly opposed every measure of 
reform such as the wider employment of the 
Indian neonle in the Civil Service. 

















The history of the Press Legislation in- 
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The early policy of the Gov 
wards the Press was charac 
extreme severity. In 1799, Lor 
passed some regulations for the 
trol of the Press. Every pape 
inspected by a censor before | 
and immediate deportation to ] 
the penalty for offending agains 
lations. The Marquis of Hastir 
these regulations a little, but 
policy towards the Press rer 
changed. ‘The Press was still 
from publishing “‘animadversior 
lic measures and ‘‘discussions”’ 
alarm the Indian people. Ma 
Indians defied these regulations: 
punishment for their opinions 
not approve of their views an 
but certainly they deserve a mec 
for being the first martyrs to t. 
the liberty of the Press in India. 


It was, however, in 1822 tha 
tion of the freedom of the Pre 
came tothe front. In that year,- 
Munro, who wasthen Governor 
wrote his memorable minute on 
under the heading “Danger ofe 
in India.” Sir Thomas Munro w 
man of liberal ideas and principl 
infavour of giving the people 
increasing share in the administ: 
had very liberal notions about 1 
He, however, was strongly of c 
a free Press in India was a ser 
to British rule. The miriute is sc 
and has exercised such influenc 
Government whenever they 
undertake anti-press legislatior 
serves to be carefully read by eve 
Indian. I, therefore, make no: 
quoting the following extracts* t 

“Tcannot view the question of a fre 


country without feeling that the tenure © 


hold our power, never has been and neve 
liberties of the people. I therefore cons: 
tialto the tranquility of the country 
tenance of our Government that al 
restrictions should be continued. Were 
our own countrymen, I would prefer t 
dom of the press, but as they are, not 
more dangerous than such freedom. 
spreading useful knowledge among tl 


_* The minute is published in extenso i 
Alexander Arbuthnot’s selections from t 
other official writings of Sir Thomas 
more important passages will be found i 
treatise on the Law of Sedition and 
Offences in British India” by Walter 
at-Law and also in his biogranhv. 
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tending to their better government, it would generate 
insubordination, insurrection and anarchy. 

‘Those who speak of the Press being free in this 
country—have looked at only one part of the subject. 
They have looked to its freedom among the natives, to 
be by them employed for whatever they also may con- 
sider to be for their own benefit and that of their 
countrymen. A free press and the dominion of strangers 
are things .which are quite incompatible, and which 
cannot long exist together. For what is the first duty 
of a free press? It is to deliver the country from a 
foreign yoke, and to sacrifice to this one great object 
every meaner consideration ; and if we make the press 
really free to the natives as well as to Europeans, it 
must inevitably lead to this result. We might wish 
that the Press should be used to convey moral and 


-religious instruction to the natives and that its efforts 


should go no further. They might be satisfied with 
this for atime, but would soon learn to apply ‘it to 
political purposes, to compare their own situation and 
ours, and to overthrow our power. 


“The advocates ofa free press seek, they say, the . 


improvement of our system of Indian Government, and 


of the minds and the condition of the natives, but 


only ‘through the masses 
the great body of them should have imbibed the spirit . 


these deSirable ends are, I am convinced, quite 
unattainable by the means they propose. There are 
two important points which should always ‘be kept in 
view in our administration of-affairs here. The first is 
that. our sovereignty should be prolonged to the re- 
motest possible period, the second is, that whenever 
we dre obliged to resign it, we should leave the natives 
so far improved from their connection with us as to be 
capable of maintaining. a free or atleast, a regular 
government among themselves, If these objects can 
ever be accomplished, it can only be under a restricted 
press. A free one, so far from facilitating, would render 
their attainment utterly impracticable; for by attemp- 
ting to precipitate improvement it would frustrate all 
the benefits which might have been derived from a 
more catitious and temperate proceeding. 

‘We cannot have a monopoly of the freedom of the 
press. We cannot confine it to Europeans only. There 
is no device or contrivance by which this can be done, 


` andifit be made really free, it must in time produce 


nearly the same consequences here which it does every- 
where else. It must spread among the people the prin- 
ciples of liberty, and stimulate them to expel the 
strangers who rule ovér them and tó establish 
a national government. 
“Were we sure that would act 


the press 
people after 


of the 


of freedom, the danger would beseen at a distance 
and there would be ample time to guard against it; 


but from our peculiar situation in this country thisis’ 


not what would take place, for the danger would come 
‘upon us from our native army, not from the peoples. 
In countries not under a foreign government, the spirit 
of freedom usually grows up with the gradual progress 
ofearly education and knowledge among the body of 
the people ; this is its natural origin, and were it to 
arise in this way in this country while under our rule, 
its course would be quiet and uniform, unattended by 
any sudden commotion; and the change in the 
character and opinions of the people might be met by 
. suitable changes in the form of our government. But 


= we cannot with any reason expect this silent and 
gü tranquil revolution ; for owing to the unnatural state’ 
™ in which India will be placed under a foreign govern- 


“nent with a free press and a native army, the spirit of 
independence will spring up in this army long before it 
is ever thought of among the people. The army will 


a 
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‘the press. 
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the people and the growth of liberty ar 
will hasten to execute their own measu 
throw of the government and the re 
national independence, which they will . 
the press it is their duty to accomplish. 

“The high opinion entertained of us 
and the deference and respect for atitho 
hitherto prevailed among ourselves 
main cause of our success in this cou: 
these principles shall be shaken or sv 
free press, encouraged by our jurie 
licentious one, the change will soon rea 
the whole native army. The native 
only body of natives who are always 
Europeans, and they will therefore be 1 
the doctrines circulated among them 
papers; for as these doctrines will beco 
subject of discussion among the Eu 
it will not be long before they are knox 
officers and troops. These men wil 
trouble themselves much about distinc 
the rights of the people and forms of g 
they will learn from wtiat they hear, tc 
immediately concerns themselves, and 
require but little prompting. 

“I do not apprehend any immedia’ 
It would require many ` 
could produce much effect on our nat 
though the danger be distant, it is not | 
and willinevitably overtake us ifthe p1 
The liberty of the press and a foreign y 
stated to be quite incompatible; we | 
free with any regard to our own safety 
The Press must be restrained either by 
the power of sending home at once the: 
libellous or inflammatory paper at th 
of Government, without the Supreme 
authority on any plea whatever, to de 
Single day. 

“Such restrictions as those propose 
the progress of knowledge among ‘tl 
rather insure it, by leaving it to fo 
course, and protecting it against milita 
Its natural course is not tt 


Vama- ar 


that it will become general in India, i 
vent it by illjudged precipitation in se 
a few ‘years changes which must | 
generations. By mild and equitable 
promoting the dissemination of usefu 
the natives without attacking thei 
protecting their own numerous school 
ing by honorary or pecuniary, mark: 
those where the best system of educati 
occasional allowances from the public 
as stand in need of this aid; and above 
it worth the while of the natives tc 
minds, by giving them a greater sh 
administratidn of the country, and 1 
prospect of filling places of rank ant 
inducements to the attaiiiment of knov 
by degrees banish superstition, and i: 
the nativés| of India all -enlightened 
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“If we take a contrary course—if we, for the sole 
benefit of a few European editors of newspapers, permit 
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for the European character and authority, we 
I scatter the seeds of discontent among our native 
s and never be secure from insurrection............. re 
We are trying an ‘experiment never yet tried in the 
~pvorld—maintaining a foreign dominion by means ofa 
native army, and teaching that army, through a free 
. Press, that they ought to expel us and deliver their 
country. As faras Europeans only, whether in or out 
of the service, are concerned, the freedom or restriction 
of the Press could do little good or harm, and would 
hardly deserve any serious attention. It is only as 
regards the natives that the Press can be viewed with 
apprehension, and it is only when itcomes to agitate 


Many people both inthis country and England, will 
probahly.go on admiring the efforts of the Indian Press, 
and fondly anticipating the rapid extension of 
knowledge among the natives, while a tremendous 
olution, originating in this very Press, is preparing, 
ich will, by the premature and violent overthrow 
our power, disappoint all these hopes, and throw 
dia back into a state more hopeless of improve- 
t than when we first found her.” 
It is impossible not to admire the 
efreshing candour with which Sir Thomas 
Munro has‘expressed his views on the sub- 
ject. There can be no abler and more out- 
spoken defence of the policy of restricting 
_the freedom of the Press in India than what 
.is coritained..in this remarkable minute. 
This is not the proper occasion for consider- 
mg how far Munro’s arguments are 
sound, but it may be pointed out that the 
premises from which he draws his conclu- 
Mins, viz., that it is the first duty of a free 
ass to deliver the country from a foreign 
e, and that the Indian Press, if free, can 
t fail to work for this object, whatever 
ree they may have in countries where the 
people are imbued with a strong sense of 
nationality, cannot apply to a country 
Jike India where the lọve for a free national 
existence is so weak that journalists as a 
class, like other leaders of thought, deem it 
their first duty not to countenance any 
extravagant views or measures, but to 
promote gradual progress in every direc- 
tion, so that whatevér national improve- 
nt may be brought about, may rest ona 
rd, enduring basis and not be liable to 
y serious set-back or reverse. Even in 
me abstract, the proposition that the first 
duty of a free press is to strive for national 
‘independence cannot be accepted without 
qualifications. Whatever that may be, asa 
matter of fact, there is no general desire 
' among us for anything more than self- 
i ‘government under the Beitish flag, such as 
d exists in the British Colonies. 
however 
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a ligentious press to undermine among the natives all 


our native army that its terrible effects will be felt. - 


themselves to the Court of Du 
wrote :— 


“A free.press is a fit associate and 
dage of a represen tative constitution. 
But in no sense of the terms can th 
India be called a free, a represtati 
government; the people had no voice 
ment, nor have they any control o 
Government in India exercise a dele 
derived from the Court of Directors 
Control. The Government of India 
country (England), and is, of course, 
English public, in common with th 
England. It isin this country, there 
India that its measure’s ought to be a 
Italics are mine.) 


The views of Raja Ramm 
this point are worth quoting. 


Men in power hostile to: the liber 
which is a disagreeable check upon th 
unable to discover any real evil arisi 
tence, have attempted to make the we 
it might in some possible contingency 
of combination against the Gover 
mention that extraordinary emerget 
rant measures which in ordinary t 
unjustifiable, Your Majesty is well z 
Press has never yet caused a revolu 
of the world, because, while men car 
the grievances arising from the con 
authorities to the Supreme Governm 
them redressed, the ground of disco 
revolution are removed; , whereas wt 
the Press existed and grievances conse 
unrepresented and unredressed innume 
have taken place in all parts of the gk 
by the armed force of the Governmer 
tinued ready for insurrection.” 


Again— 


“Tt is well-known that despot 
naturally desire the suppression of a 
pression which might tend to expose 
obloquy which ever attends the exerci: 
oppresion, and the argument they c 
to is that the spread of knowledge is 
existence of all legitimate authority, 
become enlightened they will discover 
of effort the many may easily shake o 
few, and thus become emancipated fr 
of power altogether, forgetting the les 
history that in countries which have 1 
advances in civilization anarchy an 
most prevalent, while on the other ha 
most enlightened any revolt again 
which have guarded inviolate the rigt 
ed, is most rareand that the resiste 
advanced in knowledge has ever beer 
existence but against the abuses o 
power. Canada during the late w: 
afforded a memorable instance of t 
argument. The enlightened inhabitan 
finding that their rights and privileges 
to theni, their complaints listened to, 


* This paragraph is quoted fi 
“India in the Victorian Age.” It is ra 
Mr. Dutt, while tracing the history 
India has nothing to say about 
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ances redressed by the British Government, resisted 
every attempt of the United States to seduce them 
from their allegiance to it. In fact it may he fearlessly 
averred that the more enlightened a people hecome the 
less likely are they to revolt against the Governing 
power as! bng as itis exercised with justice tempered 
with mercy and the rights and privileges of the govern- 
ed are held sacred from any invasion." 


But the views of Sir Thomas Munro 
prevailed, and on 5th April 1823, 
a regulation was passed called “A 
Regulation for preventing the establish- 
ment of printing-presses without license, 
and for restraining under certain circum- 
stances the circulation of printed books 
and papers.” This regulation applied to 
Bengal only, and, therefore, in January 1827, 
a similar regulation wads passed by the 
Bombay Government. 


The principal provisionsof these regula- 
tions were :— 


(1) No ptinting-press was to be esta- 
_plished, and no book or paper to be print- 
ed without a license from Government. 


(2) All books and papers printed under- 
license were to be submitted to the Govern- 
ment for inspection. 


(3) The circulation of any newspaper 
or book might be prohibited by notice in 
the Government Gazette. 


We learn from the Mirat-al-Akhbar, the 
Persian newspaper published by Raja Ram- 
mohun Ray, that 


“The eminently learned Dr. Bryce, the head minister 
of the new Scotch Church, having accepted the situation 
of clerk of the stationery belonging to the Honourable 
Company, Mr. Buckingham, the editor ofthe [Cal- 
cutta] Journal, observed directly as well as indirectly 
that it was unbecoming of the character of the minister 
to aceept a situation like this ; upon which the Gover- 
nor-General, in consideration of his disrespectful ex- 
pression, passed an order that Mr. Buckingham should 
leave India for England within the period of two 
months from the date of the receipt of this order, and 
that after the expiration of that period he is not 
allowed to-remain a single day in India,” 


Miss'S. D. Collet, the biographer of Raja 
Rammohun Ray, continues the story as 
follows :— 


The Journal was suppressed, and at the close of 
1823, Mr. Arnot, Mr. Buckingham’s assistant editor, 
was arrested and put on board a home-going ship. 
The notice expelling Mr. Buckingham was followed up, 
suddenly and without notice, on March 14th, by a ri- 
gorous Press Ordinance from the Acting Governor- 
General in Council. * *-* The Ordinance prescribed 

that henceforth no one should publish a newspaper or 
WPother periodical without having obtained a license from 
the Governor-General in Council, signed by the Chief 
Secretary. Before this regulation could come into 
force, the law required it to be fixed up in the Supreme 
Court for twenty days, and then if not disallowed, re- 
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gistered. It was accordingly entered c 
On the 17th, Council moved the Court 
ties feeling themselves aggrieved by the 
to be heard. Sir Francis Macnaghten, 1 
Judge, fixed the 31st for the hearing of 
suggested that in the meanwhile the « 


gentlemen, and by counsel submitted `- 
Court. This memorial was attributed L 
to an English author, but was really, a 
acknowledged later, the work of Ramr 
be regarded as the Areopagitica of Indiai 
in diction and in argument, it forms a 

in the progress of English culture in th 
On this memorial being read, its prayer 
by the speeches of Counsel, Mr. Ferg 
Turton. .But Sir Francis Macnaghten g 
in favour of the Préss Ordinance. * * * 
one resource left to the defenders of a 
of that resource Rammohan did not h 
himself. He and his co-adjutors appeal 
in Council. The Appeal is one of the-n 
English to which Rammohun put his he 
periods and not less stately thought rec: 
of the great orators ofa century ago. 

and style forever associated with the 
cation of liberty, it invokes against tk 
ercise of British power the principles 

which are distinctive of British History, 

This memorial, too, proved 
The Privy Council declmed to | 
the petition. 

It will be seen from the abos 
regulations introduced licensin 
censorship of the Press. — 

These restrictions on the Pre 
in force till 15th September 18 
year, they were repealed and 
a new Act, viz., Act XI of 1835 


The way for the removal of- 
tions and making the Press free 
been paved by Lord Wilha 
Though himself violently atte 
Anglo-Indian Press for his li 
towards the people of India, 1 
with perfect toleration instit 
single prosecution, and allowin 
tion to remain practically a 
He retired in 1835 and wa 
by Sir Charles Metcalfe as acti 
General. Sir Charles Metcal 
ment was purely provisiona 
less he had the courage to 
brief administration by repes 
gulations and granting perfec 
the Press. In this noble work, 
and loyally supportgd by Lord 
Macaulay, the Law Member. 

The new Act, viz., Act XT of 
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was substituted for the old regulations 
_, was quite an innocent measure, its object 
being simply to make printers and publish- 
wmorsaccessible to the laws ofthe land.” It 
Wis.: drafted by Macaulay on the lines ofa 
_ corresponding English statute, and was the 






# first Press Act enacted for the whole of 


India. It abolished censorship, and the 
system of licenses, and introduced in their 
place a system of registration. Every 
owner of a press and every printer and 
publisher of any book or periodical work 
was obliged, under a penalty, to sign and 
file before a magistrate a declaration set- 
, ting forth “a true and precise account of the 
premises wherein his printing or publish- 
ing was carried on.” 
mee Sit Charles Metcalfe’s press policy was 
rot approved of by the Court of Directors. 
Shey remonstrated with him and condemn- 
it as opposed to their own views and 
sentiments. And they suggésted that the 
old restrictions would haveto be reimposed 
after the arrival of the new Governor- 
General, Lord Auckland. Probably, Sir 
Charles Metcalfe would have been con- 
firmed in his office, had he not incurred the 
displeasure of the Directors by his press 
policy. Be it said to Lord Auckland’s 
p credit, however, he made no attempt to 
reverse that policy. 
' The Charter of Freedom ‘thus granted to 
e Indian Press by Sir Charles Metcalfe 
emained in existence for about 22 years. 
» 1857, the Mutiny broke out with all its 
orrors, and naturally the Government 
feared that a free Press would take ad- 
/vantage of the rebellious state of the 
country and add fuelto the fire. On 13th 
ane 18572 bill was introduced for the 
better control of the Press and passed on 
the same day. It is known as Act XV of 
, 1857. l 
-= This Act applied to the whole of British 
. India and re-enacted some of the provisions 
of the regulation of. 1823. At the same 


time, the provisions of Act XI of 1835 were 
: oy maintained. It thus restored 





















e old system of licenses without at the 

same time disturbing the later system:of 

- registration then in vogue. In one respect, 

* the new Act was more liberal than the 
old Regulation. There was to be no 
.censorship of the press. 

One of the most important provisions 
of the Act was that gf wasto have effect 
only for one year; and it deserves to be not- 
ed that though the nublic excitement cansed 


by the Mutiny had not quite : 
was not renewed at the end oft. 

The next step in Press Legi 
Act XXV of 1867. It is still 
amended by Act XX of 1890. 
and re-enacted with slight cl 
provisions of the Act XI of 18 
been originally intended to prov: 
the preservation and registrati 
only, for which no provision he 
existed, but at a later stage, 1 
amended so as to include the p 
Act XI of 1835. 

We now come to the year 18% 
year, the famous section 124 
with the offence of sedition, < 
before its amendment in 1898 
bodied in the Penal Code. The 
Code was framed by Macaula 
but the Code itself was not | 
1860. The section dealing wi 
originally stood as Sec. 113 o 
Code, but it came somehow to 
when the Code was passed. Th 
has not been satisfactorily expla 

` Neither the Act XXV of 18 
inclusion of the sedition sect 
ordinary penal law of the lanc 
with the legitimate freedom o 
The sedition section was draf 
lines ofits English prototype | 
in later years, particularly in 
able Tilak trial of 1897, it rece 
strict interpretation from th 
High Court, the section itself 
opposition when it was embo 
Penal Code. So with the excey 
single year, viz., that of the } 
freedom conferred upon the Ir 
by Sir Charles Metcalfe, conti 
enjoyed by it till 1878, when it 
partially suspended by the 
Press Act. 

That Act, as its name indica 
only to the Vernacular Press, 1 
papers whether published by 
Anglo-Indians being exemptec 
operation. At thisdistance of ti 
rather difficult to understand 
then thought necessary to gag 
cular Press, but acrisis in the 
the Government of India with / 
was approaching, and indeed a 
broke out between India and A 
and probably the Governmer 
Lytton wanted to take pr 
measures with a view to prevent 
narticularly the Mahomedans. 
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expression to their inmost feelings in the 
event.of war. At that time there were no 


. elected members either in the Imperial or 


’ the Provincial Legislative Councils, and in 
fact, there was only one Indian member 
present in the Council when the Vernacular 
Press Act was passed—the Hon. Maharaja 
Jotindra Mohan Tagore. He candidly ad- 
mitted that he was not in a position to 
judge whether the ordinary penal law was 
or was not sufficient to put down any 
abuse of the freedom of the Press, but he 
loyally accepted the view of the Govern- 
ment on the point and voted in favour of 
the measure. . The Act was passed in hot 
haste in one sitting without a single dissen- 
tient vote. 

The object of the Act was stated by the 
Hon. Sir Alexander Arbuthnot, who in- 
troduced the Bill, to be of a. two-fold 
nature :—-(1) To repress seditious writings 
inthe Vernacular newspapers and (2) to 
check the system of extortion to which, it 
was alleged, Native Feudatories and Native 
employees were at times subjected by un- 
scrupulous native editors. No evidence 
was given by the mover of the Bill in 
support of the existence of this system, and 
on reading the debate in the Council, 
one is painfully struck with the unquestion- 
. ing ease with which this serious charge 
against the Vernacular Press was accepted 
by the honourable members. 

- The principal provisions of the Act were 
as follows :— - 

-` (1) The Magistrate may, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Local Government 
require the printer or publisher of any such 
paper to enter into a bond binding himself 
not to print or publish in such newspaper 
anything likely to. excite feelings of dis- 
affection to the Government, or antipathy 
between persons of different races, castes, 
religions or sects and not to wuse such 
paper for purposes of extortion. The 
Magistrate may further require the amount 
of this bond to be deposited in money or 
securities. . 

(2) If any newspaper (whether a hond 
has been taken in respect of it or not) at 
any time contains any matter of the des- 
cription just mentioned or is used for pur- 
poses of extortion, the Local Government 
may warn such newspaper by a notifica- 
: tion in the Gazette; and ifin spite of such 
warning, the offence is repeated, the. Local 
Government may then issue its warrant 
to seize the plant, &c., of such newspaper, 
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and when any deposit has bee 
declare such deposit forfeited. 

(3) As the provisions t 
deposit of security and the fc 
deposit would perhaps be f 
unduly on some of the less v 
paper proprietors, clauses ha: 
ed enabling the publisher of a 
take his paper out of the ope 
portion of the Act for suc 
pleases, by undertaking tc 
proofs to an ofhcer appo 
Government before publicatic 
lish nothing which such office 

Any publisher may, if he c 
at the time when he is ci 
deposit security, and if he 
security can be demanded fro 

Again, if he does not c 
himself of this provision at 
may subsequently in the ev 
ing being issued against hir 
undertaking, and if the Mag: 
it, the proceedings are at an- 

The Act also empower 
Government to seize seditiou 
phlets &c., published in Britis 
those published out of Brit 
circulated there. With regar 
class of publications, the Gc 
in Council (but not the local 
was also empowered to prc 
portation altogether. The 
judicial action and an appe 
the Governor-General in C 
anything done .under the / 
Government or any inferior g 

The, Vernacular Press Ac 
abling one. It was to taki 
those parts of India to whi 
be especially extended by 
General in Council. Moreox 
tion of its chief provisions ` 
and depended upon the dis 
Executive Government. - 

As was to be- expected, th 
good deal of hostile criticis 
India but also in England. 
emphatic disapproval of thri 
members of the Council of - 
State for India, and it wa: 
Parliament by a large minot 
to over 150 members. The 
stone who was then the lea 
sition, made a very fine s 
opposing it. He said: 

“They (the people of India) have 
plenty of causes of complaint, I 


I regard this Press Act as one of the most salient 
among them: but as I observe most of all from reading 


m 


exacts sent home in order to make a case for the Act, 
all these complaints in India appear to me to be par- 
cular complaints. They complain of the errors of 
ernment just as we complain of them in this 

country.” i 
we With regard to the hot haste with which 
the Act was passed he said : 

’ “T think, if one thing is more obvious than another, 
it is that, whatever we do give, we should not retract, 
and that when we have eommunicated to India the 
benefit which is perhaps the greatest. of all those that 
we enjoy under our own institutions, viz., the publicity 
of proceedings in which the nation is interested, and 
the allowance of suficient time to consider them at 
their several stages, to afford securities against. wrong 
gnd error—it is deplorable in a case like this in India 
that the utmost haste should have been observed, not in 
amending or altering, but in completely overturning, 
iso far as the Press wasconcerned, a cardinal part of 
1€ legislation of the country.” 

In according sanction to the Vernacular 
acess Bill, the Secretary of State expressed 
opinion that the clause providing for 
censorship was liable to abuse, and request- 
ed the Government not to act upon it, 
eaving it to their judgment to decide 
rhether the clause should be left in abey- 
nee, or be altogether repealed. Accordingly, 
n 16th October 1878, a bill was introduced, 
alled “The Vernacular Press Act Amend- 
ment, Bill” and all provisions relating to 
nsorship were removed from the Act. 
The Vernacular Press Act was in opera- 
n for a little over three years. It is, 
wever, bare justice to say that the Act 
zas kept on the Statute-book without being 
forced. Only in one instance, was action 
sken under the Act, and that action, too, 
id not go beyond giving a warning. Lord 
ytton was succeeded by the Marquis of 
ipon, and on 7th December 1881, his 
Government ititroduced: a bill to repeal the 
Act. The reasons for this measure were 
cated to be-that “in the opinion of the 
present Government, circumstances no 
longer justified the existence of the Act.” 


In defence of the repeal, Sir William Hun- 
ter made a speech characterised by such 
‘atesmanlike breadth of views that it de- 
eves to becarefully studied by every friend 
he Press in India. Particularly, his 

' advice to the Vernacular Press might well 
t “be laid to heart by our journalists. He said: 
“Any one who examined the materials for 

the early history of the Indian Press would be com- 
pelled to the conclusion that the Anglo-Indian journa- 
list occupied, for sóme time, a larger position, in the 
public mind and in the official imagination, than he 
was entitled to either by his talents or his integrity. 

Yet during that very time, and indeed for more than 
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fifty years, the Anglo-Indian journalisi 
work under the terrors of confiscation, 

ment and deportation. More than one 
of British Journalism in India edited | 
within the walls of a jail. Even after 
had fallen into disuse, the Anglo-India1 
mained disaffected so long as the.repress 
remained unrepealed. It was not un 
Metcalfe, in 1835, gave the sanction of 1 


. ty of the Press, that Anglo-Indian jour 


loyal. 

“The Council could not reasonably & 
Vernacular Press a higher standard of 
of public spirit than was found in Britist 
Indian journalism at the same early 
development. Theexperience of many col 
that, before journalists realised their 
they were apt to write a good deal th 
and hurtful. But experience also proved 
Britain and her dependencies this state | 
not now be met. by repressive regulation 

worth while to bear with the wild gt 
ture journalism. for the sake of -its: 
When that wild growth led to offencés 
viduals or theState, the Penal Code was 
to vindicate private reputations and the 
But in dealing with Vernacular Press th 
influences which the Council could invoki 
ful, because more continuous in their act 
punitive laws. There was, in the first 
intelligent section of the Vernacular Pre 
editors of such journals knew perfectly 

were the chief sufferers, both in reputati 
from alow tone among their contempo 
their interest, alike froma political ar 
point of view, to raise the standard of 
nacular Press. If they set. a high exar 
instructed brethren would sooner or lat 
lead. For nothing was more contagic 
members of a profession than respectabil 
Press had’ an opportunity now which 
before. For, after all, it was the chiefc 
sentation in India, and never before wi 
desire evinced by the Government to give 
institutions a fair trial. The Indian 
Parliament always in session, and to v 


„tive was Fa aay who had anything to 


worthy of 


eing heard. The Vernacu 
should realize two things. 


If they n 


liberty aright they would strengthen the 


who wished to foster the popular ele 
ministration. But ifthey abused their 
would furnish a most powerful argun 
poning the further development of 
institution in India. 

“Another influence from which the | 
hope much was to be found among the 
of native journalists who conducted the 
inthe Vernacular dialects butin the E 
Si The Anglo-Native journals formed 
guard of the Native Press'; but their e 
largely depended upon the.conduct and d 
main Vernacular body behind. ` They — 
approval of the Press was, in Englar 
chief incentives to public virtue and its 
ward. The leading Anglo-Native jour 
much to bring -about a similar state of 
in the country ; but they could only do s 
upon a high standard among their V 
thren. For a national Press must first 
springs before it could become the fount: 

_ “But while the Vernacular Press coul 


& 
the Anglo-Native journals could do more, the Govern- 
ment could also do something to ensure good results 
from the Bill which the Council would pass today. 
The prea to Act IX of 1874 set forth the ignorance 
of the people as a ground for obtaining repressive 
regulations against the Press. ‘And whereas,’ it said, 
‘such publications are read by and disseminated 
among *arge bodies of ignorant and unintelligent per- 
sons, and are thus likely to have an influence which 
they otherwise would not possess,’ and so forth. The 
Council would observe that it was not the inherent 
character of the publications that was alone com- 
plained of ; but the special effect of such publications 
upon ignorant men. Now it could not be denied that 
the action of a free Press among densely ignorant 
masses was attended with some peril. But the only 


truė remedy for the dangers of popu 
was the spread of popular education. 1 
finally emancipating the Press, the Gove 
also see its way to more widely educa’ 
it would send forth Liberty not alone up 
but Liberty and Sincerity hand in hand. 

had already heen done in public instruc 
basis of Sir Charles Wood’s Despatch o: 
still further extension of Vernacular s 


.form the true complement of the now 


dom ofthe Vernacular Press.” 

The repeal of the Vernacular 
was a highly statesmanlike m 
greatly contributed to the po 
Lord Ripon and his government 


INDIANS IN CANADA 


A PITIABLE ACCOUNT OF THEIR HARDSHIPS 


BY ONE WHO COMES FROM THE PLACE AND KNOWS THEM. 


REGULAR reader of the “Modern 
Review ” must be well aware of the 
fact that Indians outside India’ are 
' working under agreat many disabilities per- 
ceiving which one is very much upset 
and his heart palpitates with feelings 
of love and sympathy for the Indians. 
’ The instinctive tendency for emigration 
transmitted from generation to generation 
from our early forefathers of the old Aryan 
civilization down to us always asserts 
itself in the mind of the Indian. He does 
not care forfacility or obstruction, trouble 
or danger, happiness or ‘sorrow, but follow- 
ing the dictates of his wandering instinct 
he is led away from his dear ones. In 
this respect our bold peasantry, the great- 
‘est pride of the Indian Nation, are the 
pioneers, and lead the day in this. twentieth 
century—the era of the social, economic and 
political changes and advancement all over 
the world. It was the revival of this an- 
cient element which took away thousands 
of our compatriots to all parts of the 
world even so early as far as 30 to 40 
years back. : 

Thus after the Boxer troubles in China, 
and even sometime before that, many 
Indians emigrated to the near and the far 
East and practically settled in Malay 
States, Hong-Kong, Shanghai, the interior 


. 1S 


parts of China and the Phillip: 
towards the South they reached 
New Zealand and Fiji, etc., till the 
shut against them. This was effec 
way that nobody could ascertain 
brought about. Most of the pe 
in these places are from among: 
cultural classes of India. When 
deeply over it, one quietly co 
conclusion that there must be : 
wrong with the cit 
of agricultural occupation whi 
them to desert their farm: 
across the waters to any 
can reach for mere existe 
of so many irrigation projec 
and completed in India by the G 
This is a question which has sc 
put to the writer for answer by 
prominent members of the Brr 
ment in England during his k 
that country. 

While these people were livin; 
ing for their livelihood on the C 
and round about it, they we 
into touch with some parts c 
world by the daily steamships 
and forth from Hong-Kongandt 
Islands across the Pacific wate 
these Liners they came to know 
was a very large field and scope 
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osmopolitan inhabitants. Thus a few of 
fem, in the beginning, who were of a 
nore enterprising spirits, took up the 
mance and proceeded to Canada whica 
ras waiting as it were for the immi- 
ants to share the toil of reducing her to 
s present productive 
ral power. The 
‘Wrought their total to a figure of about 
5,000 men in Canada, tilltheadvent of 1907 
shut the doors to any more of them. They 
did not restrict themselves to Canada 
* alone but some of them went farther north- 
wards to Alaska. They number about 
4,500 men, men alone, for no women 
te allowed to enter, in Canada, 
400 or so in the U. S.-A., 800 in 
ama, and afew hundreds in Mexico, 
zil, Peru, Chilli and Argentina, thus 
„spreading over practically the whole of the 
North and South American continents. It 
-eannot be affirmed positively that they are 
still living in Brazil, Peruand Chilli in large 
‘numbers, but thereis nodoubt about it that 
there had been hundreds of Indians in these 
parts and the writer is personally acquain- 
ted with many who had been there of late 


years 1905-06 







and agricul- - 


and who stillclaim that there ar 
of them still in Mexico and othe 
Panama all 800 are working suc 
the new Panama Canal under co 

In this short survey I would 1 
Self only, at the present mome 
Section of our people who 
Canada, for that is the work 
to me by my brethren in thed 
Canada. — 

It was inthe year 1905 that 
gration of Indians of any accoun 
nada, began and up to the year 
number rose to 6,000 as mentio 
It was a time when lots of Jay 
Chinese and other oriental p 
dropping into Canada in largi 
Indians also were taken into the: 
by the Canadian Pacific Steam 
pany. The labor unions were sa 


in arms against the importati 


aliens from any of the oriental cı 
would like to quote the very x 
well-known Canadian gentlema 
W. Baer, in the ‘Victoria Dail 
about August 1911. As he says 


“We had to hunger for European imn 
we have had to apply ourselves to tl 
and utilization of those who offered 1 
needed help from the Far East. This, tog: 
fact that our immigration laws have had 
at Ottawa and by Parliament, the majo 
members have never been able to undei 
dustrial and economic problems, has pu 
grant approaching our shores from acro 
Ocean in the same class, and we have lar, 
of many important and inherent dist 
should have been maintained. 

“Like the Chinese, who were first to 
Japanese, who were next to follow, 
brother—the Indian, is here, and though o: 
in his loyalty to the British Empire, a 
tutional adaptation to our forms of Gc 
our institutions, he is, in some respects, 
mitted to avail himself ofthe advant 
This not because of designed discriminati 
Hindu (Indian) but because of the collt 
tions and the lack of that discriminatic 
imperative if these very disabilities were 

“The present Hindu (Indian) populat 
numbers about 5000 souls, all men, for 
allowed to accompany them to Canada 
them after they have artived and setth 
residents in British Columbia and chiefl 
of Vancouver and Victoria and on the 
neighbourhood, where they are indu 
ployed in the many forms of manual lal 
they appear to have both special ad 
desire. 

“Economic conditions in India furtl 
ment of immigrants to Canada in 190 
continuing until 1907, not a few came to 
The time at which they came was the w 
could have selected for them to obtain 
ception here. At that time the whole 
in a state of political turmoil, a provincei: 





Hakim Singh's family waiting in Hongkong to proceed to 
Vancouver for the last two years and are not given through steqm- 
ship passage. 


simmering, large number of Japanese were coming 
to the province and the labour unions were up in arms 
at the “importation” of alien labor. The whole sea- 
board was seething with excitement, politicians eagerly 
seized their opportunity to make political capital out of 
the events, and the most strenuous protests against 
immigration from any oriental country were vehement- 
ly passed and sent to Ottawa. The result was that 
the innocent Hindu (Indian) was compelled to accept 
his place as one race among several who were said to 
be breaking into Canada at the investigation of capital 
to the discomfiture of labour. No discrimination was 
made and no effort put forth to discover whether or 

not these people, new tous, were but the precursors 
of further economic troubles. The result was that 
Hindus (Indians) made their bow to occidentat civili- 
zation under conditions of somewhat unreasoning preju- 
dice against every new importation of laborers in any 
sphere of employment.” 


Under these conditions the Indian has 
to enter into Canada, to adopt that 
country as his home, work there for his 
existence, get the same wages which any 
-of the Canadiansdo, unlike the Chinese and 
Japanese who bring the wage scale down to 
$ 1:00 or $ 1:25 dollars per day, discharge 
his duties very faithfully and sincerely, live 
in Canada in the same state as any 
European immigrant would; he stepped a 
little higher, too, to be temperate, law- 
abiding and peaceful. He is very steady 
in his work, works regardless of severe 
threats of winter, snowfall, rain, heat or 
anything else. Thus by dint of his untiring 
energy and industrious habits he has won 
the good will of the promoters of almost 
call the big enterprises launched all over the 
A 


continent. Mis WOTK 1N every 
branch of manual labor is 
admirable as our friend Mr 
_ Baer says: se 

“The Hindus (Indians) we haveagl 
the Province to-day are well adapted 
to the conditions, they are in harmony 









with their surroundings, they are- 
well thought of and in demand as- 
farm labourers and fôr other forms — 


of manual labor. To be more than this- 
they do not seem to aspire. They are 
frugal, temperate, law-abiding citizens, — 
loyal to their employers and manifest- 
ing a commendable desire to acquaint | 
themselves with our language and 
national ideals. They have no alien 
allegiance to forswear and nothing 
could ever compel them to be other 
than British subjects- As many times — 
before they fought for the Empire and 
their forefathers laid do wn their _ listaa 
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in defence of the British sovereignty} 
so they would again, and formo 
other. ie oy 

“They have acquired propert 


among us, and all of them are on th 
way to naturalization, though that” 
seems a strange thing to have to ey) 


that British subjects, the sons of those who Id 
compact and intact, the British power in India, shouj 
have to go through just the same process in order 
become a British subject in Canada as has a Japanes§ 
a Chinaman ora Swede, is something which pużzli 
them, notwithstanding their training in esoteric and 
mystic religions, \ 


“I could print a hundred letters telling me of th 
faithfulness of the Hindu (Indian) in his service to hi 
employer ; the reliance that may be safely placed up 
him at his work, and his unshrinking application’ 
his strength to his varied tasks. Altogether, my opini: 
is that of the several racial types who have crossg 
the Pacific Occan to participate in our great toil | 
reducing this Western Province to its final producti 
power, the Hindu (Indian) is the most desirable and 
can not say that he is in any sense undesirable. 
“Now, all thesethings are true of the Hindu (India 
as a man. It is fitting that we takea look at oursely 
We permit the Japanese who comes to our country- 
acquire property, naturalize vote and have a voice in, 
our affairs, transacting such business as his acumen 
dictates. We also permit him to bring with him or send 
home to Japan for his wife and as many offspring, 
male or female, as he desires to remove to this country. 
He may marry here if he choose, and so long as he con- 
forms to our sanitary and social laws we interfere not 
with him. Wedo not ask him to pay any head i 
when he comes to our country, we require only t 
he shall have $ 50 (Rs. 150) in negotiable securit 
or coin to guarantee us that he will not become 
charge on our citizens. We have an entente corffa 
between the Governments by the terms of which no 
more than 400 Japanese are permitted to emigrate 
to Canada each year. All of this works very well 
and smoothly, and the friction of a few years ago has 
ceased. We are at peace. 
‘We permit any reasonable number of Chinese—men 
or women—to come to Canada and enter our ports on 
payment of head tax of $500°00 dollars. After they. 
are here they possess all the privileges of our civiliza: 
tion and may naturalize as easily as the immigrant 
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= Jiwan Singh (standing) and Hakim Singh (seated) 









ongkong to go over to Canada. 


om anywhere. A Chinaman may come here, acquire 
pperty, send home and bring one, two, three or four 
is wives with him and live in polygamous relations 
ith all of these, and we do not raise any protest. 
ow do we know? What do we care? It is none of 
r business, and that is what I really think. Just 
hile I am at this point in this narrative I may as well 
y that I consider it quite as creditable to a China- 
am to live in open or wndisguised polygamous rela- 
¢ion with half a dozen wives only as it is for us to 
yretend to practise monogamy when some of those 
vho raise the loudest clamour against this sort of 
thing do not. But this is not an essential part of the 
story. The Hindu (Indian) is a monogamist by 
tradition and practise, as faithfully so as the Anglo- 
Saxon. Yet he is not permitted to bring his wife to 
is country, and no female child of his may come 
renough to smile into his eyes. He must move 
ong the sights and hear the happy domestic songs 
ose for whom he labors, but he must be allowed 
onlyso think of those who are equally dear to him 
and as much part of his own life as are the loved ones 
of ours. But his are in a far away land. He must not 
be guilty of an overt look, much less an overt act, lest 
he be considered a menace to our social safety. Not 
many Europeans could stand the strain of similar con- 
ditions, and yet we aggravate the discrimination in his 
case by permitting really less desirable and trust- 
worthy people of other and alien nations to foster 
their home traditions and companionships even when 
their social and domestic habits defy our notions of 






re two brothers; the latters’ family is waiting in _ 
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propriety. Ido not believe there is any sane man or 
domesticated woman in Canada who will he found to 
say that this is right. It isa condition which we do 
not impose eyen upon our pet animals, and yet we 
inflict it upon a people whose religious traditions are 
older than ours, whose domestic ideals are as pure as 
our own, and who are men and women of like pas- 
sions as ourselves. 
have been compelled to champion our civilization to 
assert that these things are so only because we do not 
understand what we are doing to these people who, 
though not of our race, are impartially hone of our 
bone and flesh of our own flesh. | 


Most bitter was the prejudice against 
the Orientals excited by the Japanese, most 
intense was the hatred cherished by the 
labor unions, most undeveloped were the 


large tracts of landsin British Columbia, 


when our people landed at the port of 
Vancouver ; they stood all that feeling and 
converted all that prejudice antipathy and 
hatred into a good will and commendable 
desire, participated in developing the land 
resources, gavea new impetus to the produc- 
tive power of British Columbia to the best 
advantages of the Province and_ settled 
down with property in Canada to contri- 
bute their quota inthe toil. Some eight 
years ago on the Pacific coast not a single 
Indian was visible, to-day one would find 
all over that portion a new India dawned, 
but with modified conditions in the modes 
of dressing, living and working. Every one 
of them is gay, smiling, happy, stout and 
strong, deprived of all the horrid scenes of 
plague, poverty and famine in the older 
land. Walking through the streets of Van- 
couver, Victoria and other places one would 
be greeted with the same old custom of 
brotherly feelings with folded hands in 
neat and clean habit. Moreover one would 
see them in each and every part ofthetown 
going hastily this way or that way 
carrying out all sorts of trades in real 
state and landed property, dairy farms 
and agricuiture, mill industryand lumber 
works. In short British Columbia is 
not only a new world for the older 
one, but it is a new India dawned 
for our this dear Motherland with pros- 
perity reigning all over. Amongst our 
people in British Columbia, I am quite at a 
loss to point outevena single individual 
who does not own any landed property 
and is nota possessor of about seven or 
eight thousand rupeés. In the city roads the 
best dressed man will be found to bean 
Indian. 
The effect of the prejudice against the 
Indian was that after the year 1907 nota 


I have always claimed when I- 
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single person, be that a male, a female, a 
child, a student or even a merchant, was 
allowed to set foot on the Canadian soil 
and thus culminated into the annihilation 
of the Indiantimmigration into the Domi- 
nions. A Continuous Journey Clause of 
the Privy Council Order No. 920 which 
runs as follows came into force, and in the 
words of General Swayne ‘‘The door was 
shut to any more of them.” 

At the Government House, Ottawa, Monday, the 
9th day of May, 1907. Present: His Excellency in 
Council. His Excellency in Council pleased, under the 
authority of sub-section 1 of section 38 of the Immigra- 


tion Act of 9 and 10, Edward VII, to make and doth 
hereby make the following regulation :— 


“From and after the date hereof the landing in 
Canada shall be and the same is hereby prohibited of 
any immigrants who have come to Canada otherwise 
than by Continuous Journey from the country of 
which they are natives or citizens and upon through 
tickets purchased or prepared in Canada.” 

Those who are already in the country are 
not allowed to bring their families, and 
thus are intended evidently to be expat- 
rated after some time, for it is impossible 
to stay like that for any human soul. 
The aforesaid clause though passed in 


» aa >, 
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the year 1910 was practically executively 


_ put into * operation from 1907. 


In the year 1908, through the one-sided 
reports of the press or otherwise the Domi 
nion Government in consultation with 
Imperial and the Indian Governments decid- 
ed to transport the entire Indian community «* 
to British Honduras. The whole scheme 
was to reduce them from free labourers to 
the level of indentured coolies and the 
remuneration offered was $8'00 per 
month and 4 ths. of flour, 4 ths. of rice, 1 Th. 
of sugar, 2 Ibs. of dried peas or daul, 1th. of 
oleomargarin (some artificial preparation 
of ghee), 5 oz. of curry stuff, 7 oz. of salt, as 
rations per week. In Canada, the Indians 
are earning $60 a month and the 
reader can well estimate the value of. 
above-mentioned rations which may a 
the most be about $400. So alto 
gether about $12 or (Rs. 36) were offere 
in British Honduras instead of the avera 
earning of an individual labourer © 
about Rs. 180 per month. See the fun 
the thing! The Indians were made to sen 
two delegates with the Commissioner o 
the Ottawa Government to see the country 
of British Honduras on the 15th of Octobe 
1908. They had no voice in shaping thi 
policy; the whole scheme being one-sided 
and shaped on false grounds naturally fel 
through when the delegates returned an 
reported the matter to their fellow count 
men. The country of Honduras is very ari 
barren, and altogether an undevelop 
region. There is no arrangement for art 
ficial irrigation when there is no rain ; th 
little water that is stored is kept for drink 
ing purposes. Imagine the trouble if there i 
no rainfall. Leaving all these consideration: 
and troubles apart,think of the simply 
ridiculous remuneration offered. 

I believe the statement of Brigadier 
General Sway, the then Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of British Honduras, will 
throw full light on these facts and will better 
convince the reader. It was reported in th 
“World” newspaper of Vancouver, Dece: 
ber 11th and 14th, 1908. | 


East INDIA LABOR IS NEEDED. 


“Governor Swayne says labouring men are not 
dificult to get in British Honduras, and offers local 
Hindus (Indians) best of treatment.” 


No COMPULSION. 


‘“Winnepeg, December 11th. Governor Swayne and 
Lady Swayne left for Vancouver last evening, and 
speaking of his mission to the Hindus (Indians), 
he said to the World representative :— 














































INDIANS IN CANADA 


“I think my offer to them is too tempting to be 
refused.” (Reader to note this.) | 


‘In connection with the work of the development. . 


getting a railway built in that country. We also 


By: great resources of British Honduras, I succeeded 


| 































M@ceeded in getting certain men interested in the 
country and enterprises were set on foot. The 
„population of the country is however very small, 


smaller than some people suppose, and we were con- ~ 


fronted with the labor difficulty. It was impossible 
to secure enough men-necessary to carry forward this 
work,” | | 


“I was on leave of absence in England conferring 
with the Imperial authorities with reference to the 
labor problem. While in England thequestion of the 
condition of the Sikhs who had emigrated to British 
Columbia came up. Owing to my sixteen years’ ex- 
perience in India, I knew the Sikhs very well. J under- 
stand them and sympathise with them. Many of them 
served under mefor years in India. I was therefore 
deputed by the British Government to come to Canada 
nd“to confer with the Canadian Government with 
reference to the Asiatic question as it concerns the 
Dominion at the present time. 


“I saw the ministers in Ottawa and Montreal and 
id a very satisfactory discussion of this question. 
il matters in connection with the transportation of 
the Sikhs to British Honduras have been settled and 
itis now only a question whether they will accept 
the terms which are offered to them. It will be entirely 
voluntary matter with the Sikhs. 


“I have not gone into the question of the feelings of 
that Province. We want laborin British Honduras 
nd if these people come, they will be of great value to 
s. The winter is coming on and some of these people 
re destitute.’ [The Governor further contradicts this 
atement himself. Readers please note.) ‘Common 
umanity suggests that we should endeavour to do 
best that we can for them.” 


“THE WORLD” 


Dec. 14th. 1908. 
OVERNOR SWAYNE’S MISSION PROVEN FRUITLESS. 
Swayne Mission proves a failure. 


East Indians will not leave British Columbia for 
stisi- Honduras: ~ , 


“That the East Indians now 

will remain until such time as they desire to individual- 
ly return to India, is ‘wove practically an assured fact, 
although a few unemployed East Indians-now “iii the 
Okanagan may take advantage of the British Hondu- 
ras scheme. 
“During my two days’ investigation in Vancouver 
gave not found more than six indigent East 
ians,’’ said Brigadier General Swayne, Governor 
.Conimander-in-Chief of British Honduras, to a 
d ‘representative, at the Hotel Vancouver to-day, 
while in India General Swayne was a Commanding 
officer in the Indian army. 


“Governor Swayne stated that there were few East ` 
Indians Gut. of employment, as the anticipated hard 
times had not materialised. There were only very few 
indigents, he added, as a result of the Union of Sikh 
which extended to all castes in British Columbia, In 
fact, this elimination of caste was looked upon by the 


Governor as one of, those grave issues which resulted 
Fenm tha familiacitu with Whitee annwivad he Rant 
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Indians in countries heavily populated with white 
people. 

“Discussing the probability or improbability of the 
East Indians leaving British Columbia for British 
Honduras, Governor Swayne made interesting an- 
nouncement that in the event of these people. declining 
his offer, the labor problem in British Honduras 
would probably be solved by Italians. These sons of 
Italy have successfully displaced the Negroes in the 
States of Mississippi and Missouri. ° 


“The man who so successfully followed the war- 
like Blacks through the impassable jungles of Somali- 
land took particular pains to impress the people with 
the fact that his visit to East Indians in British Colum- 
bia was of a great friendly nature, “The Imperial 
Government,” he said, “would allow no compulsion in 
this matter.’ The East Indians must act voluntarily. 
We want labor in British Honduras and it is the 
Hindus that we owe the building ofthat country. No 
better laborers than agricultural classes of India could 
be secured, but we certainly would not for a moment 
entertain any idea of taking away those Hindus 
(Indians) from British Columbia. who have steady 
employment. here, for they can earn four times as 
much in this country as we could offer them in British 
Honduras.” [Note carefully.] “We anticipate hard 
times in this winter and as it would be bad policy to 
deport any East Indians to India, the British Hondu- 
ras scheme was thought to be onethat would be accept- 
able to the Hindus and Sikhs as well as satisfactory to 
the Imperial, Canadian and British Honduras Govern- 
ment. There are, however, few unemployed and fewer 
indigents.” 


“Governor Swayne was of opinion that there would 
be no mutiny in India, although the conditions he 
admitted, were grave. He believed the Sikhs in their 
native army numbering over 50,000, were still loyal, 
but he deprecated the action of the Natal Government 
in imprisoning those East Indians who refused to re- 
gister, believing this was having an evil effect in India. 


“The cartoons, he said, andall other signs of opposi- 
tion to the Hindus and Sikhs were being picked upon. 
by clever agitators all over India and presented to the 
natives in their worst possible light #®Should the Sikhs 
waver in their loyalty, he believed, it would require 
1,00,000 white troops to cope successfully with the 
situation. He did not think the natives would 
eventually gain the mastery, most~ot-the artillery 
being under the control of the > white troops, but there 


ers, their wives-~and families. Summed up in sen- 
the Governor’s views are as follows :— i 
“I am unalterably opposed to the deportation of any 


in British ergo igs likely be numerous~assassinations of isolated 


East Indians indigent or otherwise, as this would 


aggravate the situation in India. p 


“The problem will solve itself in a few years. None 
of these East Indians have come here to permanently 
reside. They will all go back when they have saved a 
little money to pay off the mortgages on their farms, 
as the door is shut to any more of them, the situation 
will come about without any trouble. 


“One of those things that make the presence of East 
Indians here, or in any other white colony, politically 
inexpedient, is the familiarity they acquire ‘with the 
whites. An instance of this is given by the speedy. elimi- 
nation of caste in this Province as shown by the way 
all castes help each other. These men go back to India © 
and preach ideas of emanicipation which if brought 
about would upset the machinery of law.and order. While 
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future date, the present time is too premature for the 
emancipation of caste.” . 


“The Imperial Government desires to act fairly. 
Our desire was. to help East Indians. If they do not 
require help we will not interfere,” 

“Ido dot regard the recent. utterances of local Sikhs 
as being seditious, believing, they were facing much 
opposition they spoke in the heat of the moment, and 
in view of the circumstances, they restrained them- 
selves fairly well.” 

Such was the situation 
in the year 1908, 1 
neither could we know nor ‘could we 
imagine what was happening to our far off 
brethren. They rightly doubted the bona- 
fides of this scheme. resulting in the total 
deportation of their people to Britiss 
Honduras, washing the Province of British 
Columbia clean of the Indian population. 
They, foreseeing the consequerices, with 
one unanimous voice respectfully declined 
the offer and‘dividéed the loaf they had 
amongst themselves and established quite 
in conformity with the situation in British 
Columbia. 


As time passed on and the organiza- 
tion amongst the Indians grew stronger 
and stronger two incorporated companies 
came into existerice, one of them carried on 
mining, trust and real estate business, the 
other the Canada-India Supply Company. 
Ltd, carried on all sorts of businesses. 
Through the example of these Companies 
the community began to take interest in 
business and realestate property. At pre- 
. sent there are at least 15 to 20 real estate 
offices managed and capitalized by the In- 
dians themselves. Many of them have 
made good fortunes out of these concerns, 
there is one man whose individual business 
extends in this branch to about .8,00,000. 
Takcod’as a n Indian Commu- 
- nity wėre compared class~by.class with a 
other nationality, they would-be- 
above par excelling them in every 
respect. l 

With this success and prosperity acquired, 
by the sweat oftheir brows, naturally the 
desire to bring their wives and children be- 
' gan to grow stronger, but unfortunately 
- two clauses of the Privy Council No. 920 
quoted above and 926 as follows 
stood in their way :-No 
of Asiatic origin shall be permitted to 
enter Canada unléss in actual posses- 
sion in-his or her own right. of two hundred 
dollars (600 rupees), unless such a person 
is a native or subject of an Asiatic country 
in regard to, which special statutory 


in Canada 


but -at home’ 


immigrant . 
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regulations are in force or with, which the 
Government of Canada has made a special 
treaty or convention.” The Continuous 
Journey Clause along with the eee 
clauses virtually prevent all the Hindustan- 






from entering into the Dominion of Canada. 


Continuous Journey Clause is nothing but- 
a diplomatic way of shutting us out, for 


-there is no direct steamship-service running 
‘from India to Canada. These two clauses 


apparently. apply to all the Asiatics but 
there being special treaties with Japan and 
China, .we the British subjects are the only. 
victims of these laws whom they totally 
exclude. from entering into Canada. Further, 
clause (c) of P. C. 924 is as follows:— - .. 


1. No immigrant, male or female; 
other „than a member ofa family provide 
for under the following regulations shall be 
permitted to enter Canada between th 
first day of March and the thirty-first d 
of October both days inclusive, unless he 
she have in actual and personal possession 
at the time of arrival, money, belonging 
absolutely to such immigrant, to oa 








amount of at least $2,500 in addition to a 
ticket or such sum of money as will puf- 
chase a ticket or transport for such immi 
grant to his or her destination in Canada. 


2. If an immigrant so intendine-t 
enter Canada is the head ofa family and i 
accompanied by his or her family or ay 
members thereof the foregoing regulatio1 
shall not apply to such family or membe 
thereof, but the said immigrant head 
family shall have in his or her possession i1 
addition to the said sum of money an 
means of transport hereinbefore required 
a further sum of money, belonging abso 
utely to such immigrant; équtvalen 
$25 for each member of the said family of 
the age of eighteen years or upwards and 
$1259 for ¢ ember ‘of said family 
of the age of five years or upwards and 
under the age of eighteen years, and in 
addition tickets or sum of money equiva- 
lent to the cost of transport for all the saq 
members of the family to their place 
destination in Canada. 

8. Every such immigrant, seeking to 
enter Canada, between the first day of 
November and the last day of February 
both inclusive, shall be subject to the fore- 


















going regulations, with the substitution of 


$50 for $25 and $25 for 12°50 wherever 
the said sums of $25 and 12°50 are men- 
tioned in.the said regulations. 


INDIANS IN CANADA 


4. It shall be the duty of the immigrant 
officers at the various places or ports of 
entry or landing in Canada to see that the 

wees regulations are complied with. 
M@ovided, however, that the immigrant 
agent may, notwithstanding anything 

h-hereinafter contained, exempt any 
immigrant from the operation of the 
foregoing regulations if itis shown. to 
his satisfaction that :— 

(a) The immigrant, if a male, is going 
to assured employment at farm-work, and 
has the means of reaching the place of such 

employment, or | 
(b) That the immigrant, ifa female, is 
going to assured employment at domestic 

_ service, and has the means of reaching the 

“ace of such employment, or 

(c) That the immigrant, whether male 

r female, is of one of the following descrip- 

ons, and is going to reside with a relative 

b one of the following descriptions, who is 

able and willing to support such immigrant 

and, has the means of reaching the place of 

_ residence of such relative— 

i (1) Wife going to husband, 

© (2) Child going to parent, 

(3) Brother or sister going to brother, 

(4)- Minor going to married or inde- 

pendent sister, 

(5) Parent going to son or daughter. 

These regulations shall not apply to 

minigrants belonging to any Asiatic race. 

(Sd.) RODOLPHE BOURDREAU, 

Clerk of the Privy Council. 


-© The above italicised words clearly show 
that thelaw-makers of Canada discriminate 
between race and-race and thus are bound 
inof race prejudice evenin framing 
. their laws ! The foregoing clause (c) coupled 
with the Continuous Journey Clause debar 
the entry of the Indians’ wives and children 
totally. The following cases illustrate fully 
and clearly where the aforesaid clauses 
have had their full force of application. 
Mr. Hira Singh with his wife and three- 
ar-old daughter arrived in Vancouver 
the 21st July 1911 on steamship 
MoOnteagle. Hira Singh lived in Vancouver 
for about 4years and thus was aresident of 
that place before he went back to India to 
bring his wife and their only child to Van- 
couver where he was settled. On arrival 
‘he was allowed to land being a Vancouver 
resident, but his wife and child were forcibly 
separated and were ordered to be deported 
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country—India. ‘Thus Mr. Hira Singh 
had to work alone and incidently dwell 
over the fact that, an old soldier. of the 
King, a servant of the British Raj, and on 
British soil, has been and was unjustly 
treated and oppressed.” 

. A cash bond of 1,000 dollars (Rs. 3,000) 
was produced and the lady and child were 
allowed to land pending the hearing in the“ 
court and. the granting ‘of the writ’ of 
Habeas Corpus. The case proceeded and in 
the end the lady and her daughter were 
allowed to remainin the country as an act 
of grace. 


Similarly Messrs. Bhag Singh, President 
of the Khalsa Diwan Society and President 


of ‘the Guru Nanak Mining and Trust Com- 
‘pany, Limited, once a trooper in the 10th 


Indian Cavalry, and Balwant Singh who 
had served’ in No. 36th Sikh Infantry, 
went back to India after their residence in 
Vancouver of about three and a half years, 
to bring their wives and children. On reach- 
ing Calcutta they were refused through 
tickets from India to, Vancouver by the 
agents of the Shipping Companies. This 


‘party stayed in Calcutta for 3 months 


struggling for their way :in the end peti- 
tioned to the Indian Government and were 
informed by the authorities that they could 
go, provided they complied with the laws, 
to observe which ts physically impossible. N 
They then came to Hong-Kong and from 
thence went to Sanfrancisco, where, too, 
they were not allowed ‘to land and 
were returned. back to @ Hong-Kong 
again at a great expense of time 
and money. The U. S. Immigration 
authorities said to them, they say, “that 
as the Canadian Dominion do not 
admit them, which is a British colony, why | 
should the U.S. A. allow them to land.” 
After three months they made some arrange- 
ment and sailed for Vancouver, reaching 
there on the 22nd January 1912 on the 
steamship Monteagle. Both the gentle- 
men were allowed to land being residents 
of Vancotiver, but their wives and children 
were compelled to remain in the Immigra- 
sion custody and were at once ordered to 
be deported back alone to India. Bhag 
Singh and Balwant Singh applied to the 
Minister of the Interior and furnished’ cash 
bonds of 6000 rupees pending the hearing 
in the courts. This litigation was a very 
costly affair as it lasted for 3 months 
and then their families were allowed to land 
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Mr. Hakim Singh an ex-tooper in the attended to and the other parts also settlec 
19th Cavalry Bengal Lancersand one ofthe in a just and straightforward manner 
Directors of the Guru Nanak Mining and More than a year and a quarter kas 


Trust Company, Limited, after making elapsed, and several reminders have beej 
a large fortune went to India to bring sent to the Dominion Government, 
his family. But his family are still waiting no settlement has been made. Evet 


in Hong-Kong for the last 
years and are not issued steamship tickets 
to Vancouver. This is a most grievous 
act of injustice to a faithful soldier of the 
British Raj. 


Mr. Hossein Rahim, a merchant, landed 
in Vancouver as tourist, but afterwards 
changed his mind and became the Manag- 
ing Director of the Canada India Supply 
Co. Ltd. The Immigration authorities 
ordered his deportation and instituted a 

- ease against him. Habeas Corpus was 
. granted and in the end he won his case. 


Sometimes after this Rahim voted in the 
election of the Vancouver Mayor. His vote 
was said to be illegal and a case of decep- 
tion was brought against him. Mr. Rahim 
' had to spend upon his trials not less than 
Rs. 9,000. This last case was simply hushed 
up and no decision was made for reasons 
best known totheCnadian Government. This 
» proves very clearly that Indians have not 
got any franchise under the flag of. this 
Empire, at least in Canada. 


Nathu Ram was another victim of the Con- 
tinuous Journey Clause. He came to Van- 
couver in 1910 and in those days he secured 
: somehow a through 3rd class ticket from 
.¥ India to Canada, but reaching Hong-Kong, 

theunlucky mån changed it into a 2nd class 
one by paying excess fare. At the time of 
landing, the Immigration authorities said 
that his ticket was not a through one but 
from HenéKong and thus he was deported 
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These are the cases which fully reveal the 
hardships of the existing laws and disclose 
the whole underhand working and spirit 
of subterfuge. l 

It was this disappointing knowledge 
that made the Indians send a deputation 
to Ottawa on 15th Dec. 1911, and lay their 
representation before the Canadian Govern- 
ment with the object of creating a straight- 
forward and righteous situation thoroughly 
knowing their status as immigrants and 
status as British subjects. 

Our delegation was promised on the 
45th Dec. 1911 that the part of our 


representation re the. admission of our 
wives and children schanld hea immodiataly 


Po) 


two the reports of the commissioner sent, t 
investigate the conditions of Indians n 
British Columbia has not been sent to u: 


and we are quite in the dark about th 
oficial attitude towards us. 

Undermentioned are some of the pro 
minent points of the representation mad 
to the Canadian Government onthe 15tl 
Dec. 1911. 


We the delegates of the United India League and th 
Khalsa Diwan Society, Vancouver, B.C., instructed b 


them, make the following representations to. yog 
o 


Honourable Government for all Hindustanees d 


ciled in Canada or who may yet become domiciled. 


These representations are made with the certai 
that your Government is prepared to recognise 
solemn promises made by their Majesties, Qu@ 
Victoria, King Edward and King George of Indi: 
which is an integral part of our Empire, that all the 
subjects shall be treated alike. . 


Our first claim for consideration at the hands i 
your Hon’ble Government is that we are British su 
jects, of proven loyalty. More than 90 per cent. | 
the Hindustanees in Canada are Sikhs............::cseeseeres 
EEN EE aman T E A large number of the: 
men now in Canada have seen active service, at 
many among them have medals for special bravery. 

Our conclusion from the above claim, for which w 
respectfully request your acceptance, is that our stati 
in Canada is wholly distinct and differentiated f 
that of Oriental immigrants, be they Japanese, Chines 
or others, as a matter of fact, we cannot be jusy 
classed as aliens. 

As loyal British,subjects we come to press for r 
dress for the onerous restrictions that have gradual. 
reduced our status as British subjects below that 
the most unfavored nationalities of the Orient. 

The restriction that most presses, and needs ve 
immediate_redress, is_t r~hibition- Tey 


ed that make it impossible for the wives and children 


the Hindustanees residing in Canada joining thet 
The compulsory separation of families is primitive ar 
in itself penal, and can only lawfully be applied - 
criminals by any civilized nation. It is contrary 1 
every human instinct and jeopardises the existence 
the family life, which is the very foundation of tl 
British Empire as a whole. The regulation press 
(contrary to all preconceived ideas of British jusj 
and fair play) hardest on the weaker of the t 
pe concerned, namely the mother and the c 
here are no good political, economic or racial re 
why this regulation should not be abolished. But, « 
the other hand, there are many cogent and weigh 
reasons, moral, economic and Imperial, why it shou 
be. There is not.a mother in Canada looking into t 
eyes of her child who would not sanction its repeal. 
It is well to consider from an Imperial stand-poir 
the reflex action of this regulation on the Sikh cot 
munity of India, who are so closely united by t 
bonds of their religion, whether it fosters loyalty . 
otherwise. Any and all of the unfavoured nations 
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the honour and welfare of the Empire—we hope not. | 
“he next immigration regulation which we ask you 
to Konsider, with a view to modification or repeal is 
Lee icontinuous journey restriction. First, because no 
wy or restriction has any force’ which is impossible 
to observe. Continuous Journey, as now defined, is 
impossible. No other country asks its own subjects to 
do that which, from the very nature of the case, they 
ean not. The thinking men of India, and all who are 
directly or indirectly affected by this order-in-council 
fail to understand its application, where loyal subjects 
of the Crown are concerned; as a method of total 
: restriction is another matter. But on the other hand 
we would ask you to consider, is therë any process of 
law or regulation that can be directly used justly to 
co. strip aloyal British subject of his inherent right to 
-travel or reside in any part of the Empire; if not, then 
. why this restriction? Our common Sovereigns, their 
Majesties, mentioned in these restrictions, have solemn- 
ly promiséd all subjects of the Empire, regardless. of 
re, equality of treatment, 


We reiterate our request that Your Hon'ble 
Government may consider the above regulation, First, 
cause. it is not direct in its meaning and is practi- 
lly construed and has the force of total Hindu 
adian) restriction, thereby practically legislating 
against British subjects, while fostering, in a mea- 
sure, other Oriental nationalities to the detriment. of 
your own Empire, 
against itself, 


© The other reasons we would urge are that the 
Hindustanees domiciled in Canada have economically 
made good, as citizens and as producers, and that they 
cope with every condition in which they have been 
placed, intélligently and successfully. In the larger 
centres of British Columbia their holding in land, 
houses and stocks, and their Savings Bank Account 
for the time which they have been in the country ex- 
‘yd any other class of other immigrants, and their 
aithful ‘compliance with the law is now unquestioned. 
We claim for ourselves, while our language is 
ferent and customs are not thesame, that we under- 
tand your laws, are more ready to give intelligent 
obedience to them than most European’ immigrants 
and all orientals and, above all, we are already loyal 
trained subjects of the same King, and we worship 
the sathe God; moreover, that the Sikh home-life is 
Ydenticar in ali-virines- asthe Christian home. 

We are preparedto co-operate with’ your Govern- 
-ment asto undesirables, we will give bonds to theTimmi- 
gration authorities that no Hindustanees shall become 
‘'apublic charge. In connéction with this we ask the 
amount required for Hindus (Indians) éntering Canada 
F shall be uniform with other nationalities and not as 
= at present $ 200°00. 

We request also that you remove the restriction on 
udents, merchants and tourists entering Canada, 
ud that they may be placed on the same footing 
mother nationalities at least. In the very near 
tuture the granting of this last clause will progekmost 
advantageous from a commercial stand point. "~ 
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expect, or ask, that a British subject may also? For 


which means a house divided “ 


_ INDIANS IN CANADA | 


The above representations we desire you to c 
fully consider and afterwards discuss with the de! 


tion with a view toa favorable solution of the s: 


as the questions involvéd are not local, as being Į 
ly Canadian they are in their very nature Empire t 
tions, and hence must be dealt with from this b 
stand point. All Indians’ interests are bound up 
directly in the décisions that they may follow o1 
matters presented by the delegation. There will e 
be one standard, or two, within the Empire of Br 


subjects, interests and privileges. “If the latter the 


must be based on race privileges, or race superio 
Hence India is looking to Canada most anxious 
to her own present and future status. As tọ thes 
particularly both in India and Canada they base ~ 
hopes on British gratitude and absolute relianc 


- British good faith in dealing with them. Hence 


presence of this delegation inthe Capital at no} 
expense of time and money, tolay these facts b 
your Hon’ble Government through you as Min 
of the Department to which these matters belong. 

Respectfully requesting you to appoint a tin 
your earliest convenience when we may confer 
the Government in relation to them. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Prof. Teja Singh A.M., (Harvard) M.A., L.. 


l | (Pun 
Rev.. L. W. Hall, Missionary. 

Dr. Sundar Singh M. Ð. 

Rajah Singh. 

The reply to this representation xv 
made by the Minister concerned. The I 
ans remained waiting and continued se 
ing resolutions as to the decision of 
Canadian Government arrived atfor ah 
ayearanda quarter but tono effect. ’ 
Government officials have heen trying 
console them with diplomatic procra 
nation which forced the Hindustanees 
have their case representéd -after ‘all bet 
the Imperial Government in Engl: 
and their Home Government. in In 
Thus they delegated the present delegat 
‘which has recently arrived in India. ’ 
photograph of the members is shown 
the beginning of this article. 

The delegation hopes and expects ev 


. Indian heart to join in the effort to rem 


the obstructions put in the way of 
Indian Nation. The Canadian laws h 
subjected all the 315,000,000 of 
Majesty’s subjects to a great. amount 
humiliation, and the unjust,’ inhuman : 
unnatural treatment to which that Gove 
ment has subjected them is quite 
tolerable. 
NAND SINGH SIHRA 
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PROMOTION OF LEARNING DURING MUH \MMADEN RULE 


By Kumar NARENDRANATH LAW, M.A., B.L., 


CHAPTER V (Continued). 


HE brilliant reign of Firoze Tughlak 
was followed by the dark period cover- 
ed by three successive short reigns of 

Ghiasuddin II., Abubaker, and Nasiruddin. 

The next reign of Mahmud Tughlak 
was rendered gloomy by the formidable 
invasion of Timur who came as a tornado 
sweeping away all that came in its way. 
Many a flourishing town was depopulated, 
and instead of living inhabitants, their 
dead-corpses lay about in its streets. The ' 
people in alarm fled fat away from their 
homes at the approach of this enemy of 
mankind, so that all the places through 
which he passed became deserts ; Delhi, once 
the queen of Indian cities, was given up to 
sack and conflagration for five continuous 
days. The pillage extended even up to 
Hiurdwar. . 

Timur however was not without some 
literary traits. During the siege of the 
town of Loni,.he ordered the houses of the 
Sayids, Shaikhs and learned Musalmans to 
be preserved and this was done,>* a conces- 
sion bespeaking the literary vein that ran 
through his~stern Tartar character and 

\ also-trafitested itself in his practice of 
keeping company with learned men, even 
in his expeditions; Be was himself the 
author of an atto-biography, Malfuzati 
Timuri, showing a partiality for writing 
memoirs which characterized almost all. 
his descendants, e. g., Babar, Jahangir and 
others. 

Timur in his memoirs gives us a descrip- 
tion of his education in his infancy. When 
he attained his seventh year, his father 
took him by the hand and led him toa 
school where he was placed under the 
charge of a tutor named Mulla Ali Beg. 
The Mulla wrote the Arabic alphabet ona 


* Malfuzati Timuri, Elliot III. p. 433. 


found in the Jami Masjid at Bokhara’ and 


plank and placed it before the infant: Timur 
who. considered the. copying of it as an 
amusement. ae 
_ In his ninth year, Timur was taught the 
daily service of the mosque.* 


He was thus far unlike his ancest 
Chengiz Khan who scattered the Korz 









used the chests that contained, them , 
troughs for his horses, compelling tł 
scholars, Sayids and priests to serveh 
as grooms by taking charge of the 
quadrupeds.t en 
-It is said that Shah Rukh, the son of 
Timur, came into the possession of the 
Persian original of the Jami-ul-Tawarikh, 
from Uljaitu Khan, the Sultan of Persia. The 
author of the works spent aboutr60000 | 
dinars in the transcriptions and binding ot 
his writings, and a considerable sum for 
copying and disseminating them both į 
Arabic and Persian in the most famow 
cities of the Muhammadan world.t -Sh 
Rukh also possessed a literary taste ar 
the story shows that a fabulous sum bein 
spent on the transcription and gét-up of al 
manuscript has its ancient precedents. 
Timur’s bodily remains after his death 
found their fitting- eM titer. 
environment, of which he was so fond wh 
ive. “Muhammad Sultan Mirza, the s 
of Jahangir Mirza and grandson of Timu 
eg, founded a College just as you go out 
of the stone-fort of Samarkand. The tomb 
of Timur Beg and the tombs of all such of 





























* Stewart’s Malfuzati Timuri, p. 21. 
t Tarikhi Jahan Kusha by Alauddin Juwa 
Elliot II, p.p. 387, 388. ; 


An interesting story is related of Timur that he usec 


to station the many learned men that accompanied’ 


him in his expeditions behind the ladies-in times of 

danger, for Timur’s opinion about the courage of 

literary men was not very complementary to them. 
Blochman’s Ain-i-A bari, Vol. I. p. 586. 
Quoting Badauni II. p. 211, Ch. IIT. .8138. 


į Tarikhi Wassaf and. Rauzat-us-Safa, Elliot III. 


the descendants of Timur Beg as have 
reigned in Samarkand are in that College.’’* 
After the death of Sultan Firoze the 
oval court almost ceased to be a centre 
Pculture for more than half a century. 
The political change introduced no change 









The Kadam Sharif (Holy footprint)—the tomb of 
Fatteh Khan, son of Firoze Tughlak, to which was 
attached a dependent Madrassa. 


in this respect. Delhi and its surrounding 
provinces became scenes of fight and blood- 
shed, and the commotion in the heart of 
wie empire agitated the whole country. The 
places through which Timur had passed 
ustained injuries which were not easy of 
aration. Delhi and Firozabad had most 
lose and they did lose much. 








CHAPTER VI. 


( THE SEIAD DYNASTY ) 


a ayst-two Seiad kings, viz., Khizr 
Khan and Mabarik, however, following in 
the footsteps of the first three Tughlaks, 
-gave effect to their ambitious design of 
building towns. Khizr built Khizrabad 
after his own name and adorned it with 
some beautiful edifices, while the latter did 
ot; live to complete his Mobarakabad, 
ing to his assassination.t The reigns 
these two Sultans were short as also the 
hat followed. The last Sultan, Seiad 
Allauddin began to live in Budayum’ for 
about 30 years, after Buhlal had wrested 
Delhi from him. “In this ancient city of 






* 


Erskine’s Memoirs of Babar, p. 50. 
si + Gracin de Tassy’s Translation of Syed Ahmad, 
pp. 29, 30. 


i 


Budayum many princes of the Pathan 
Dynasty kept their courts for a series of 
years during the reign of that dynasty in 
Hindustan. There, as in many parts of 


_Cuttair, areto be seen the remains of magni- 


ficent edifices, palaces, gardens, mosques, 
COLLEGES and mausoleums.’’** So -within 
100 miles of Delhi there had arisen another 
centre for diffusion of education, containing 
numerous colleges which supplemented the 
educational works of Delhi and Firozabad. 


CHAPTER VII. 


( THE Lopni DYNASTY ) 


Delhi was however the capital of the 
next Sultan Buhlal, during whose reign a 
new city which was to play an important 
part in the future history of the Moslems in 
India, came into being. Agra was at this 
time founded by Sultan Buhlal}+; and it 
made so rapid a progress that within 4 or 
5 decades it would compete on equal foot- 
ing with the ancient capitals. But to return 
to Buhlal: : 


This Sultan was. not certainly a man of 
great literary acquirements but he was fond 
of the company of learned men whom he 
rewarded according to their merit. It 
was with the advent of this Sultan that 
there returned peace and order, and along 
with them greater cultivatiou of letters and 
encouragement of these by the State: 

The Sultan studied with much care the 
Muhammadan law with which he made 
himself well acquainted, as also the best 
institutes for the able conduct of his govern- 
ment; and he was much helped in the prac- 
tical dispensation of justice and in the 
discharge of his royal duties by the know- 
ledge thus acquired. The reputation which 
this monarch enjoyed for his impartial 
justice was no less due to his innate virtue 
than to these studies. 


Sultan Buhlal was succeeded by his son 
Sikandar. A most important event of his 
reign is the transference of the capital from 
Delhi to Agra.g This new city now became 
with the acquisition of this dignity an im- 
portarit place in every respect. It began to 


* Franklin’s “Shah Alam,” p. 57. 
t Calcutta Review, Keene’s article ‘Mediceval 
India, LXXIX, P. 71, ( 1884). 
Ferishta Vol. I, p. 562 and Abdulla’s Tarikhi 
Daudi, Elliot IV., p. 436. 
S Calcutta Rev. LXXIX. P. 71. 
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draw towards itself the centre of gravity of 
the learned world, which had hitherto been 


‘at Delhi and Firozabad. Sultan Sikandar 


was himself a poet, highly appreciated lite- 
rary merit and gave great encouragement 


to learning. He insisted thatall his military ` 


officers should be well educated and every 
officer’s education was inquired into. This 
gave a new character to the profession of 
arms, in which military virtues had to be 
combined with literary qualifications.* 

Sikandar though liberal in these respects, 
was a bigoted Musalman. While at Nar- 
war, he broke down many Hindu temples 
and built mosques in their place; and we 
hear of a college being established there at 
this time wherein he placed many holy and 
learned men.t “He entirely ruined the 
shrines of Mathura and turned the 
principal Hindu places of worship in cara- 
vansarais and colleges.” 

The Sultan was fond of hearitug dispu- 
tations on religious subjects in which many 


- learned men took part. One disputation 
however was marred by the Sultan’s religi- 


ous zeal which was prompted by his learned 
co-religionists to the cruel and extreme 
length of decapitation of the Hindu dispu- 
tant who maintained the opposite side. 
This Hindu named Budhun professed the 
doctrine similar to that preached by Kabir 
at an earlier period of this century that all 
religions whether Hindu or Moslem were 
equally acceptable to God if followed in 
sincerity. The monarch ordered the most 
learned men in his empire to assemble and 
argue with the Brahmin. The following 
learned men were brought to Sambal where 
the discussion was held and where the 
Sultan was present for the time being :— 
Mian Kadir bin Shaikh Raju. 


Mian Abdul Ehas and 
Mian Allahdad 
Syed Mahomed bin Syed Khan of Delhi. 


Mulla Kutbuddin and of 
Mulla Allahdad SalehSyed Amam } Sirhind. 
Syed Burhan and ee 

eyed Alsat of Kanauj. 
Besides these, there were also present 
those erudite men who usually lived at the 
Sultan’s court; such as Syed Suddruddin 
of Kanauj, Mian Abdul Rahaman of Sikoy, 
Mian Azizulla of Sambal.s 


of Tulumba. 


* and t Ferishta, Vol I. pp. 587, 589, 581. 
t Tarikhi Daudi by Abdulla. Elliot IV, p. 450. 
§ Ferishta, Vol I, pp. 576. 577. | 
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The Hindu disputant boldly argued and 
refused to apostatize when his opponents in 
the discussion appealed to the king as their 
lastargument, of which the only alternative 
was immediate execution. The Brah 
who had the courage of his opinion wel- 
comed the latter. 

Sikander’s reign is remarkable .for the 
fact that the “Hindus for the first time 
applied themselves to the study of Persian’’* 
and the origin of the Urdu,t or Hindus- 
tani languages, which dates from this 
period tells us that there must have been 
intercourse between them and the Muslims.’’} 
We have noticed that such intercourse 
began long ago and there were not wanting 
stray cases of Hindus prosecuting studies of 
the Muhammadan languages. The 
sent period marks a larger development O 
the movement which had before been onl 
in its inception. Ferishta also recog 
that : 

“The Hindus who had hitherto never learned Persian 
commenced in his reign to study Muhammadan 
literature.’’S | 

Abdulla records the followmg account 
about a peculiar habit of Sultan Sikandar : 

“Seventeen accomplished and learned men of tried 
merit were constantly with him in his private apart- 
ment. After midnight, he was in the habit dfcalling for 
food when these seventeen learned men after washing 
their hands, seated themselves in front of the Sultan who 
was himselfseated on the couch. A large chair was then 
brought close to the bed and the different dishes bg 
placed on it, the Sultan commenced eating. Food x 
also placed before his seventeen companions who we 
however forbidden to partake of it in his presen 
When the king had finished, they carried their plat 
away to their houses and ate there.’’** 

Under the auspices of Sikandar the writ 
ting, translation and compilation of a num- 
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* Keene’s “Medieval India’—Cal. Rev. LXXIX, 
p. 71. 


+ “The name Urdu is of Turkish origin and mearis 
literally ‘camp.’ But the Moghuls of India restricted 
its use to the precincts of the Imperial camp, so that 
Urdu-i-~-Muali (high camp) came to be a synonym for 
new Delhi after Shah Jahan had made it his permanent 
capital. “The classical languages of Arabia and Pe 
were exclusively devoted to uses of state and religi 
the Hindus cherished their Sanskrit and Hindi for; 
own purposes of business or worship, while the 
or and his Moghul courtiers kept up their Turkish 
speech as a means of free intercourse in private life. 
Out of such elements was the rich and growing langu- 
age of Hindustan formed and it is yearly becoming 
more widely spread.” ° 

H. G. Keene’s “Moghul Empire,” page 6. 
i Keene’s “MedizvalIndia’’—Cal. Rev. IX XIX,p.74. 
Ferishta, Vol I, p. 587. ues © 

** Abdulla’s Tarikhi Daudi, Elliot IV, p. 446. ~ 
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ber of books took place. Under his orders 
the Agar-mahabedak or the science of 
medicine and treatment of disease was 
slated and received the title of Tibbi- 
eandari. This book, Abdulla says, was the 
foundation of the practice ofthe physicians 
Pef Hind and was thus brought into general 
use. * The Wakiati Mushtaki adds, 

“Mian Bhudh succeeded to: the late Khawas Khan 
and was confirmed in his dignity. He got together 
fine caligraphists and learned men; and employed them 
in writing books on every science. | He brought books 
from Khorasan and gave them to learned and good men. 
Writers were continually engaged in this work. He 
assembled the physicians of Hind and Khorasan, and 
collecting books upon the science of medicine, he had a 
selection made. The book so compiled received the 
name of Tibbi Sikandari and there is no work of 
greater authority in India.’‘ t. 

PHuring Sikandar’s reign, men of learning 
om Arabia, Persia and Bokhara, as well 
mthose of India were induced by the 
an’s favours and encouragement to 
e their residence at Agra the new capital, £ 
and the. noble who had the general direc- 
tion of affairs in Sultan’s Government bes- 
towed lands and other rewards upon them, 
pursuant to theSultan’s orders. The study 


















' * The Wakiati Mushtaki as quoted, in Elliot IV, 
p. 534. 

w + bid, Elliot IV, p. 451, 

+ “Abdulla’s Tarikhi Daudi, Elliot IV. p. 446. 





N A CCORDING to the census of 1901 out 
ofapopulation of 1,157,394, Kashmir 

r possesses 1,083,766 Musalmans, 60, 

-~ 682 Hindus and 12, 637 Sikhs. The Musal- 







s are only nominally so. Barr- 
“Y their filthy habits they are Hindus so 
c as their civilisation cand social 
are concerned. Their shrines, 
p. which are so different from the mosques of 
other Musalman countries, ate situated on 
those very spots which are associated with 
Hindu gods. ‘They never think of Mekka ; 
Rishis, Babas and Pirzadas are objects of 
iheir verzration—the divine beings whom 
§ they worship in Ziyarats, But tradition- 
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of belles lettres was much encouraged by 
the monarch. *. 

While dwelling on the literary encourage- 
ment of the emperor, we must not ig.iore 
the generosity of a particular noble of the 
time named Masnad Ali Husain Khan. He 
was-very charitable and ifany one getting 
allowance from him died, it was given to 
any relation of his that survived, and even. 
if there was none but the wife, she was 
made to adopt a son whom the noble sent 
to school and teach him archery and 
riding. Y 

The daily routine of theological study of 
another noble of Sikandar’s, throws light 
onthe rigid way in which those studies 
were sometimes prosecuted. He used to 
read 17 divisions of the Koran every day, 
all the while on his legs, until the task was 
finished. To read one of the takmilas of 
Ghaus-us-Saklain and the whole of Husn-i- 
Hasin was also among his daily duties. t 

Ibrahim Lodi was not at all like his 
father Sikandar. The fate of India reached 
a crisis in his reign, for the line of Sultans 
under whom she would attain to the great- 
est prosperity would now commence. 


* Ibid, Elliot LV, p. 250. | 

t- Wakiati Mushtaki by Rizkulla Mushtaki. 
Elliot IV, p. 538. 

Ibid, Elliot IV. p. 540. 
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ally they also divide themselves into Shaiks, 
Satyids, Mughals, and Pathans. Shaiks 
are by far the most numerous and are the 
descendants of the Hindus. Such Hindu 
caste names as Kaul, Bat, Aitu, Rishi, 
Mantu, Ganai derived from Brahminic 
names, and Magre, Tantre, Dar, Dangar, 
Raina, Rathor, Thakar and Naik de- 
rived from Kshatriya septs are still com- 
mon among Musalmans. | 

Two very peculiar types of Musalman 
sects have to be mentioned here though 
strictly speaking they belong to the 
agricultural (Zamindar) class. There are 
some Musalman colonies in the south- 
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west of the valley where the Pathans 
had originally settled. The most interest- 
ing of these coloniesis the one belong- 
ing to Kaki-khel Affidis at Drang- 
ham. They retain all the old Pathan cus- 
toms and speak Pastu. They adorn their 
persons with a picturesque dress and carry 
about sword and shield on their person. 
They regard themselves as a brave and chi- 
valrous people and when they are ina rage 
there are no men (foes) skilful and powerful 
enough to vie with them. They pass into 
the wilds and encounter bears with sword 
in hand on foot, or with a spear on their 
ponies. In the early days of the modern 
State of Kashmir its rulers were not in- 
different to their valour and they were 
employed in military service, for which 
they held villages free of revenue. 

Another sect of this type of peculiar 
peasants are fakirs, professional beggars, 


They own several villages and work a 
agriculturists in summer and go about 
begging in winter. They are proud of 
their profession and are not disliked by tLe 
people either. They contract 


C marriages 
with mendicant peasant families called 
Bechanwols. This mendicant peasant yy“ 


tribe is scattered in the valley and does not 
own any particular area nor have they any 
marked features about their physiognomy. 







TAIFDARS (ARTIZANS) :—AlIl the Mu 
mans for all practical purposes 
divided into two classes, Zamin 
(agriculturists) and Taifdars (artizans). 
Taifdars include the market-gardeners, 
herdsmen, shepherds, boatmen, minstrels, 
leather workers and the menial servants 
of the villagers. No Zamindar would inter- 
marry with a Taifdar. In this division are 
included some of the very importar:t classe8 
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of Kashmir—Dums, Galawans, Batals 
(Watal) and Bhands. 
In order of merit or importance, the 










ms stand first. They claim descent from 
Hindu king who is said to have scattered 
Ps sons, for fear of their numerical 
trength, into the valley. But some people 
ay that they are descended from Chaks.* 
They are village watchmen. Formerly 
they were the guardians of the State’s share 
~6f the crops. As officials they are very 
trustworthy and have never been found 
guilty of misappropriation or dishonesty. 
x But as private citizens they are by no 
means a desirable set of people. They 
never miss an opportunity of annoying the 
villagers. They are an object of terror and 
islike to the peaceful villagers. 







GALAWANS are the custodians of 
ses, and people call them horse- 
* =- *Chaks are a family of once notorious Hindu 


Pandits. In the early parts of the 15th century Chaks 
sprang into prominence under Zain-ul-abidin who had 
to drive them oufof his kingdom, but they returned 
in the reign of his weak successors and eventually seized 
the government of Kashmir. They were turbulent 
and brave. 


Pots. 


keepers, and I have given, elsewhere, 
an account of these honourable 
horse-stealers. Violence and restlessness 
are engrained in their blood. Originally 
they eked out an existence by grazing 
ponies, but subsequently they found it 
more lucrative to steal them. Eventually 


they became a criminal tribe. During the 
Sikh rule (1819—46) they proved a terror 
to the people. Khaira Galawan, the legen- 
dary hero of these robbers, was killed by 
the Sikh Governor, Mian Singh. Gulab 
Singh, the founder of the modern State 
hunted down the tribe and transported 
many of them to Bunji. But they still 
hold a recognised position in the valley 
and some of them are owners af hundreds 
of Kashmiri ponies in addition to their 
being the guardians of thousands. 

BaTALs or WATALS are, to all practical 
purposes, the gipsies of Kashmir, witha 
patois of theirown. But since they carry 
on a number of professions, principally 
tanning or leather-making, they come’‘in for 
mention here. They are divided into two 
classes—higher and lower. The one class 
do not eat carrion and are also admitted 
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into tne Musalman religion.. The other 
class eat dead animals and find no place 
in the Musalman community. It is due’ to 
the Kashmiri Musalmans, being descended 
from exclusive Hindus, that they too like 
their original ancestors shut out certain 
untouchable classes trom their Church! The 
vitality of Hindu unprogressive principles 
is so lasting, though so fatal to itself. 

Not unlike their prototypes all the 


world over, these Kashmiri gipsies too 
are practically a nomad, wandering 
tribe. ardon me if I call them omni- 
present. For I have met them down 
in the valley and up in the mountain 
as’ that of Pahalgam. Some times 


they settle on the outskirts of villages, 
sometimes they are found in their own 
colonies on the slopes of low hills, in mud 
huts with flatroofsand one hole to enter in. 
Bnt they do not stay longat one place; they 
move on soon after. Their chief occupation 
is manufacture of leather. The higher class 
makes boots and sandals. The lower class 
carries on a very precarious trade. The 







class which is the lowest class in Kashna 
corresponds to the Chandalas of the Arya 
rarta and Pariahs of Dakshina. As a 
sans they make winnowing trays of leathée 
and straw. As peaceful citizens they do 
scavenger’s work. As farmers they keep 
poultry farms and as robbers they rob hen- 
roosts. So many callings areenough to keep 
the wolf of hunger away from their doors. 

Their women, irrespective of their posi- 
tion in life, pessess a very fine stature, long 
and well built with masculine features and 
bearing—they are handsome even in their 
rags. Often they drift into the cities and 
become dancers and singers. ——° 

Once a year the Batals (the gipsies) fr 
all over the valley assemble at the shri 
of Lal Baba (in my opinion 
Lal Baba corresponds to the Lal Guru 
of the sweepers of the Indian plains). This a 
shrine of Lal Baba is situate near Dal-Lake 
in the suburb of Srinagar. Here they settle 
all matters affecting the tribe every year. 
It is s sort of republican congregation. 
They eschew the courts a8%ar_as it lies in 
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their power ; and thus keep their destiny in 


their own hands, and are their own masters. 

heir own estimation they are republicans, 

o matter if a king consider them part and 
ree: of his kingdom. 

BHANDs are minstrels, a peculiar sort 

f people. They live by a profession 

which is the medley of so many—singing, 

dancing, acting, composing of couplets, 


piner. ‘with . begging. They are ex- 
cellent actors; and very clever at impro- 
visation, fearless of its results. They can 


pour forth satires and calumny if any per- 
‘son deserves it or offends them. And this 
they do extempore. In their power of im- 
provisation they are peers of the Bhands 
sd Bhats of the plains. They are a very 
asant and mirthful set of people. 
Hanzi or Hanz is an all important andat 
metime most notorious class of people 
ofKashmir. I have already described them, 
at considerable length. Here I am concern- 
ed with them as artizans and shall refer 
to their classification and trade only. 

The Hanzis (boatmen) profess, that 
they have descended from the Hindus of 
Vaisya Caste. And when the captain of 
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a vessel is irritated by the sloth of his 
fellow-padlers,—the crew, he will condemn 
them saying—‘‘ You are a Sudra.” They 
profess to have Noah for their remote or 
primeval ancestor. Perhaps they are ac- 
quainted with the legend of Noah’s ark and 
the flood. In Kashmir floods are so fre- 
quent, that every boatman plays the part of 
a Noah; thus his boasting is not altogether 
vain. Besides in the Jhelam and the exten- 
sive lakes of Kashmir boatmen are so many 
Noahs to the tourists and indigenous 
travellers as well. 

Their chief caste names (Krams) are 
Danger, Dar, and Mal. But they have 
another classification which depends on the 
trades they carry on. It is as follows :— 

(1) Bemb Hanz are half-amphibious 
paddlers of Dal Lake. They in reality are. 
mere gardeners, who grow vegetables on 
the lake. 

(2) Gari Hanz, of Walar lake, gather 
sugar nuts, singara, from the Walar. - 

(3) Men of the Barges carry cargoes of 
up to 800 maunds in their barges from one 
part of the country to another. | 

(4) Dung Hanz keep Dongas in which 
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they carry about the passengers by pad- 
dling their boats. 

(5) Gad Hanz indulge in fishing and 
surpass even the Dung class in power of 
invectives. 

(6) Hak Hanz eke out their living by 
collecting chips of drift wood in the rivers. 

From out of these six classes or types of 
Hanz:s in general, and from the fourth 
class—the Dung Hanz—in particular, has 
sprung the most disreputable class of boat- 
men who come in contact with the tourists. 
I have described them at length in a previ- 
ous article. 

These boatmen like the Irish driver 
Indian barber are great tale-tellers. Quaint 
and scandalous stories ooze out from their 
fertile and well-watered imagination. 

NANGARS are the village artizans and 
craftsmen. They also include village menial 
servants such as barbers, bakers, butchers, 
washermen, oil-men, milk-men, snuffmak- 
ers, cotton-cleaners and carriers. But the 
chief artisans and craftsmen which come 
under this heading are carpenters, 
masons, potters, weavers, blacksmiths, 
goldsmiths, tailors and dyers. These 
artizans, the nangars, are a most important 
feature of the village polity and occupy a 
distinct position, but unfortunately their 
name literally means a_ village menial 


and 
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servant. Inthe rural areas quite a number 
of them are shirking their occupations and 
gradually taking to agriculture. Only the 
weavers are said to have been renderec 
unfit by their calling for the rough and hard 
work of the field. They say that they have 
become soft-handed and weak-kneed 
account of their delicate and sedenta 
work of weaving. | 

But carpenters, masons, tailors an 
smiths are very flourishing people in towns 
As I have once observed that artizans, 
particuliarly the blacksmiths of Kashmir, 
are wonderfully clever. They can manu- 
facture surgicalinstruments and guns even. 
They can copy any model or instrument 
made by the expert mechanics of Europe. 
They can do things with the utmost skill 
and extraordinary fineness at a very low 
price. 

The jewllery of Kashmir and its si 
and gold work are well-known. But un 
tunately these things are now made 
please the tourists’ taste and CONSTE 
the art has deteriorated. The carpenters 
are engaged in wood carving and papier 
mache : the latter art combines the- : pro- 
fession of painters and carpenters. This 
art also is degenerating ; now since they 
have to make cheap and vulgar work tor the 
tourists. It is weaving which has degener- 
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(European) yarn 
into Pattus for suits. 

Theshawl industry 
is not only in dech 
but is practical 
annihilated, as t 
figures for export 
for 1904-5 show that 
shawls worth only 
Rs. 1000 were export- 
ed. One single old 
shawl would bring 
ten times the amount 
fetched by one whole 
year’s shawl trade. 
Such shawls are only 
to be seen in the 
State Museum. O 
shawl, exhibited 
there, bears a det 
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ated most in recent times. Wecan no more towns and the chinar trees as well— 
see the people working at the world-renown- sacrilege of art! 
ed Kashmiri shawls. Instead we find them Metal engraving, wood carving, papier 
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preparing table-cloths and curtains for the mache and smithy hás a great future and if 
tourists. We find them busy in making felt the State 1s actuate by generous motives, 
blankets. We see them weaving foreign it can foster an artig§tic atmosphere about 


} 


these crafts which would bid fare to 

produce real works of art éven in this age 
of vulgarisation and vandalism. Embroidery 
i plessly -decayed now. But the above- 
ioned arts have yet a chance of regain- 
their lost glory and thus perpetuating 
the fame of old Kashmir. 






Now a question arises, how did this ` 


secluded valley happen to have in its womb 
so many sorts of artizans? Why should it 
be the lot of Kashmir to boast of the best 
shawls in the world, the best metal engrav- 
ing, the best wood carving and the best 
` papier mache? Its genesis lies in the hoary 
past, in the 8th century of the Christian era, 
when a benign warrior artist ruler, Lalita- 
ditya (Muktapira) ruled over this happy 
væl ley, the heaven onearth. He invaded cen- 
al Asian Kings and King Yasovarman of 
lcanauj. Twelve years did he spend in 
‘conquest or ravaging of Central Asia 
1 Northern India. And as the spoils of 
his couquests he brought with him samples of 
artand makers of art—the artizans of Cen- 
} tral Asia and the Indian plains. Heemployed 
carpenters and masons in the building of the 
magnificent new capital Paraspur or (Pari- 
| haspur) and in the making of the world- 
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renowned temple of Martand, now in ruins. 
He had friendly relations with China—some 
say he received investiture from Chinese 
Emperor (733). Anyhow itis more than 
probable that he imported artizans from 
China too. Some of his successors—both 
worthy and unworthy—also fostered and 
encouraged arts in Kashmir. Then from the 
thirteenth century’ began the Musalman. 
invasions which also brought in its wake 
arts of Tartary and Persia. ‘True, most 
of the Musalman invaders and -rulers 
were iconoclasts, but their vandalism 
demolished only temples; otherwise they 
were patrons of art and added to the 
race. of Kashmiri artizans the new blood 
and brains of Persian and Tartar artists. 


The art of Kashmir has thus come down 
to us enriched with the accumulated skill 
of diverse races, and only the patronage of 
the State and enlightened support of the 
public will enable it to regain its decaying 
glory. Willthe successors of Lalitaditya 
prove worthy ofa King who added to the 
glory of nature the glory of the art of 
man? 


MUKANDI LAL, 
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EFORE we proceed to discuss the pos- 
B sibility of a science of morals it will 

' be as well if we try to ascertain what 
the real significance and purpose of mora- 
. lity are. 
| What, then, is morality ? In a word it 
that whereby the well of life is deepened, 
1e sense of life intensified. In a previous 
Maile I tried to show that development 
involved -self-growth, the gradual extension 
of the dominion over which the soul exer- 
cised control. In the present article I wish 
to show that by means of morality, this 
growth of knowledge, of self-knowledge, and 
of the right and power of the self over envi- 
ronment is attended by a correspondingly 
deenening sense of life: by a’ gradual inten- 








THE ORIGIN AND PURPOSE OF MORALITY 


By WILFRED WELLOCK. 


sification and enlargement of consciousness. 
It is not mere growth, the simple fact of 
possessing a more capable mind, or of liv- 
ing a larger, a more complex and many- 
sided world, that makes life valuable and 
worth living, but the increasing of joy and 
happiness as the result of such growth; the 
being able to see and understand more, to’ 
enter iito new relationships and new ex- 
periences. Properly understood, morals are 
the guides to a deeper, richer and fuller life; 
they point the way to the highest human 
well-being and are thus indispensable to 
true soul-growth. It is impossible that man 
can remain satisfied with‘a mechanical, 
externally determined existence, and it is 
impossible for two reasons: The first is 
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that the human soul being so full of aspira- 
tion simply cannot remain passive in a 
world of living, significant reality, but 
must needs seek to know and enter into 
relationship with such reality, establish such 
relationships with the world as it is felt 
will be productive of well-being, of life ; the 
second, that the heart of man ever craves 
for perfect satisfaction and perfect harmony, 
for the pure joy that comes of living in 
proper relationship with the world,—with 
Nature, with man and with God. Hence 
the eternal effort of man to master the 
facts of life; to understand and conquer the 
forces which sorround him; to penetrate 
the mystery which envelopes him ; to make 
the entire world his own by bringing it 
under the control of his mind. Now the laws 
whereby the soul is thus developed and life 
is increased are all essentially moral laws. 
They are moral because they state the con- 
ditions of his highest development. How 
‘important, therefore, to trace the origin 
and growth of morality and of the moral 
consciousness asa preliminary to the discus- 
sion of the possibility of a science of morals. 
At what stage in the developmental 
process morality makes its first appearance 
it is not easy to say, but there is every rea- 
son to believe that it existed, needless to 
say ina very crude form, before men form- 
' ed themselves into a society. One of the 
most -remarkable facts about morality is 
‘that it exists at so many different levels of 
consciousness and in such varying degrees 
of-intensity. Morality is presupposed in 
custom and is on that. account prior to 
custom. Custom and morality are often 
regarded as synonymous, but that is a mis- 
take, for neither is contained in the other. 
Many things are moral that are not 
included in custom, and many customs 
are immoral notwithstanding that on 
their introduction they were thought to be 
the condition of well-being. 

Roughly speaking there may be said to 
be three orders of moral conduct, three 
levels of moral consciousness. The first 
levelis that where the force impelling con- 
' duct is external; the second, is where that 
force is internal and springs from insight; 
the third, is where all conduct is the con- 
scious and natural expression of a pur- 
posive soul. Morality exists wherever 
there is a consciousness of, or even a vague 
beliefin, utility, value, the power of an act 
to satisfy a need or in some way to increase 
well-being. A moral act is one that we feel 
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we ought to do notwithstanding that at 
the moment we may not be desirous of 
doing it; but the feeling of necessity which 
underlies the “ought” is due to the Eo 







ledge or belief that our highest and tral 
well-being can only be secured by heeding 
Thus thereisan element of morality in all 
custom, although it is often so small, of 
such an external and implied character, - 
that it is scarcely noticeable. Still, it is 
there, and it is becatise itis that customs 
die so hard. But the fact I should like here 
to emphasise is that the virtue or moral 
efheacy of an act varies directly with the 
belief of its spiritual power and necessity on 
the part of the person who perpetrates it. 
A child may imitate an act of its mother, ( 
but being devoid of its mother’s insig gs, 
her stronger and deeper sympathies, th 
child’s act is bound to lack the efficacy, t 
Spiritual power, the virtue, that wo: 
naturally and inevitably belong to tha: 
its parent. Because one man’s sympathy is 
greater than another’s; one man’s insight 
deeper than another’s; one man’s experi- 
ence broader and richer than another’s; one 
man’s ideal of life nobler and loftier than 
another’s, so the virtue, the efficacy, of one 
man’s conduct is greater than another’s. 
To grow in mind and spirit, to see further 
and clearer, to feel deeper and truer, is to 
sharpen and intensify the moral sense; it is 
also to increase the spiritual power of ong 
acts. 4 
But however weak the sense of morali 
may be with respect to any given custo 
or set of customs, the very fact of certain 
modes of conduct having become customary 
and thus compulsory,isa proof that society 
as a whole believes them to be necessary to __ 
well-being, both individual and social. “It is 
the sense of value, of efficacy with respect to 












a given act that creates the idea of right- 


ness Or wrongniess and causes us to describe 
it as moral or immoral; and according as- 
that sense is strong or weak,—that is, ac- 
cording as the spiritual purpose of such act 
is recognised, will-the sense of morality 
immorality be strong or weak.. The cau 
and source of the moral sense is a recogggf- 
tion of value, of the advantageousness or 
disadvantageousness of any particular act. * 
When a man feels, believes, or knows that a 
certain act is injurious or beneficial his 
future conduct with respect to such act will 
possess the quality of morality. To be con- 
scious of advantage or disadvantage is to 
be conscious of a better and . worse, of 







value, therefore, and thus of morality. To 
be conscious of moral values, therefore, is to 
be conscious of a way that leads to life and 
of ja way that leads to death. Thus we are 
Ivle to see that it is the sense of utility, of 
venue, that creates morality and establishes 
custom; that sets a limit to good or right 
conduct, and that causes a man to be ment- 
ally punished whenever those limits are 
transcended. And one set of customs re- 
mains in force until a better set has been 
discovered, until, that is, the spiritual deve- 
lopment of a people calls for the creation of 
finer social relationships. ` 
Such being the origin of morality it is 
obvious what the purpose of morality must 
be. Morality can only have one purpose, 
and that is to increase and intensify 
. I speak thus emphatically and 
dactically because it is the conclusion 
ery man must come to if he but look 
O his own soul. I affirm that there is 
ta man who breathes but who in his 
best and loftiest moments. longs to taste 
new joys; to reach out to the great beyond 
of life; to comprehend more truth, more 
beauty, more reality ; to taste, grasp, feel 
and experience more life; to take deeper 
and still deeper draughts of the wine of life. 
`~ In many this feeling of aspiration for life is 
r subconscious, but in the enlightened, in the 
_thought-emancipated people, it is conscious, 
and ever manifest; but it exists in all. 




























and not only development with respect to 
she entire world of life but with respect to 
oneself. What thinking manis there who 
is not conscious of the extent to which, by 
following his aspirations, his deepest `ong- 
ings, he has been able to develop his own 
cultivate his mind, increase and 
wee refineand beautify 

piked ways to 
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Fieri, too, there is the fact of development, - 


order that the individual or the species may 
—simply ‘perpetuate itself.” To those who 
take this view, morality represents the 
restrictions which society puts on the indi- 
vidual in order that the physically strong 
shall not exploit, or kill off all the rest; in 
order, that is, that a larger number of 
human beings may ‘‘perpetuate’’ themselves. 
But what, let us ask, does the Naturalist 
mean by “existence”, and by the “self”; 
that which the individual seeks to per- 
petuate? Surely the Naturalist would 
admit that selfhood is something more in 
the case of man than in the case, say, ofa 
snail, -or even of a child. Between these 
three orders of being there are great differ- 
ences, organic, mental, spiritual. Think, 
for instance,of the difference in the power 
of comprehension, in the range and sweep 
of consciousness, and in the power to feel, 
to experience pleasure and pain, joy and 
sorrow, which these several beings possess! 
A beetle lives, and seeks to perpetuate its 
existence; and so does a poet: are we 
then to conclude that the beetle and the 


' poet live equally intensely ? that there is no 


qualitative difference between these two 
orders or levels of existence, no difference 
in the amount of life each realises? that the 
effort to live which each puts forth is simply 
unqualitative attempt to perpetuate its 
own existence? Whatever be the nature of 
the well-being or the amount of life that the 
beetle experiences, they cannot be the same 
as those experienced by the poet, so ‘that 
ifit were true to say that the struggles of 
the beetle against external conditions 
were the outcome of a mere desire to 
perpetuate its existence, such could not 
be said ofthe poet, for surely his object 
must be to realise not only the fuller life 
which he as a cultured human being has 
come to experience, but the still more 
abundant hfe which his own spiritua 
Beolanment, as well as his inborn asg 

waare possible. Eveg 
possesses 
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it be true that the consciousness develops, 
the power to understand, appreciate and 
suse life, grows, as it does in the case of the 
child, which becomes a man and then sees 
things with a man’s power of vision, it 
follows that the object. ofan organism in 
continuing to live cannot be merely to ex- 
ist, to realise a colourless, unqualitative 
.existence, but to attain a particular order 
of well-being, to realise that more 
abundant life which, as a developmental 
being, it cannot help seeing and feeling to 
be possible. From this it follows that 


` development is not mere growth in organic 


complexity but self-realisation, the gradual 
attainment of more and yet more life. 

Now in this work of self-realisation 
morality playsan important part. Itis 


-sometimes said that morality implies a 
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society, that morals are essentially a social 
necessity, baving for their object the pre- 
servation of society. But to say that is to 
take a-very narrow and. one-sided view, 
as there is an ethic of individual, as well as 
of social life. There is, for instance, an 
ethic of health, of diet, of pleasure, etc., just 
as there is an ethic of business, and of social, 
relations. Indeed, wherever desire comes 
into conflict. with the sense, feeling or know- 
ledge of what one ought to do,a moral 
issue arises. Itis this opposition between 
what wecall conscience, and desire, which 
~creates the moral consciousness and makes 
conduct a matter of serious deliberation. 
To be conscious of a moral issue is to feel 
or know that something we desire is or is 
not good for us. Thus itis the case that 
man was a moral being long before he knew 


4 . Å Md oo . 
„it, ever since, in fact, hé had sufficient in- 


telligence to discern thata certain thing, 
such as a. certain kind of food, was injuri- 
ous to him, or that oftwo things one was 
better than the other. Still, he was not 
nscious of this moral element, at any 

not at first, prior to the seems 


wi fact forthe si 
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that he shall conform to certain customs 
and laws, the meaning and purpose of which 
he does not himself see. It is theref 
ignorance, ignorance in regard to 
significance of the demands which soci 
makes upon the individual, that causes t 
sense of morality first to come into eX- 
istence. Ifmanhad seen the meaning and 
purpose of custom from the beginning, he., 
would have obeyed them “naturally.’’ Hence 
because insight makes morals reasonable, 
it makes them “natural” and thus, in a 
very real sense, does away with 
morality. 

At the same time we must not conclude 
that because the demands of society happen 
to be in opposition to the desires of the 
individual, those demands are necessarily : 
antagonistic to the individual’s welfar\ 
for quite the reverse is the case, as wigs 
good for society must ultimately beg 
for the individual, necessarily so -seei 
that it is by following their deepest intar 
tions and aspirations that men and women 
band themselves together to form a society.. 
The institution of society is good, and man 
feels it to be so; but for the advantages of 
social life the price must be paid by the 
sacrifice of many things that were thought 
to be right while the individual lived in 
absolute independence. Society offers many. 
advantages: the advantage .of security. 
against enemies, by reason of mere nu 
bers ; of the possibility of amalgamatiom 
the advantage of mutual exchange of pro 
ducts; the advantage of social intercours 
But in return for these advantages, society 
demands that each individual shall cease | 
plundering his neighbours’ goods; shall 
respect other people’s property; shall stick 
to his bargains; shall nop w eas 
or kill his fel 
format 
















































ndividual, is spiritual, the highest devlope- 
ixent of each individual. | 
Novgit ought to be evident thatifsociety 
Kist at all it must be by reason of 
Pme common law, some mutual agree- 
ient, as it is impossible to conceive.ofa 
ody of men living together and each 
ember being a law unto himself. In 
rder to have a society there must bea 
acit acceptance by each member constitu- 
ing it of certain rules or principles. Just 
S im games where many take part there 
must be rules, so in the great game of life 
ere must be rules, otherwise there could 
ye no progress. Ifthe men of one city, for 
mstance, believed that love was better than 
realth, and that to tell lies was to sacrifice 


1at wealth was better than love and 
were that to tell lies was right so long 
mdded to one’s wealth, intercourse 
ten those cities would be utterly 
Pipossible. 

Moreover, these rules of the game of life 
must be enforced whether the individual is 
not conscious of their object, their spiritual 
purpose. But a very interesting fact is that 
for many-eetituries after the process of 
civilisation has been in operation scarcely 
‘anyone is able to explain what the 
spiritual purpose of social customs and 
avs is. Not even the seers, the men of 
ught and wisdom, are able wholly 
o explain. it. In due time they come 
. to realise that the life of the truly moral 
man is the happiest and best life, but 
even then they are unable to say why 
it is such. They feel that morals havea 
spiritual significance, and their intuitions 
are true, but the fact nevertheless remains 
-that they are wholly unable to explain the 
meaning of civilisation, of life, of custom 
and law, orto see that life is a spiritual 
movement, a process of spiritual develo: 
ment. Indeed it is only in these latter days 
that such a task has been accomplished: 
id it was quite impossible that it could 
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@ve, but the men in the next city-believed - 
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could only say that it was better, that they 
knew it was because God had revealed the 
truth to them. That is why the great 
teachers in the early history of a nation 
always come as ‘‘messengers sent of God”, 
and why they preach the glad tidings 
which they bring as the word of God, 
asa revelation which God has seen fit 
to vouchsafe to ` them. These ancient 
seers, therefore, being ignorant o 
psychology and the processes of thought, 
were quite unable to explain the why and 
wherefore of the thoughts which arose ir 
their mind, or of the feelings which welled 
up in their hearts; they could not see, for 
instance, that such thoughts were the logi 
cal outcome of certain intuitions and con. 
victions that had begun to take root ir 
their minds, consequently they were unable 
to realise that their thoughts were really 
their own, the natural outcome of muck 
thinking and meditation. 

We are thus able to see how the moral 
consciousness evolved, and also why it was 
that morals were always dogmatically 
taught. The prophets and seers always 
commanded obedience, and the reason they 
did so successfully was that they believed, 
as did all those to whom they preached 
that they were giving utterance to the 
eternal decrees of God. And, of course, in < 
very real sense they were. Thus we finc 
that in regard to every nation, whethe1 
ancient or modern, Eastern or Western 
until a very advanced stage of civilisatior 
has been reached, morals have their basis ir 
religion, are issued as Divine commands 
their acceptance or non-acceptance carrying 
with it prosperity and happiness, tempora 
or eternal, or calamity, present punishment 
and even eternal damnation. That being 
the case, solong as morals are dependent 
upon religion, when the religious life is at a 


low ebb, morals will be insecure, and there 


will be a tendency to fall back into licenti. 
ousness and barbarism. Not until intelli. 
gence has so far developed that it is pos 
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interesting, because it goes to show that 
before the positive laws of social duty are 
or can be enunciated the individual must 
first be taught to restrain himseif, to curb 
his lawless passion, check his wild desires. 
During the earlier stages ofa nation’s 
moral and social development morals are, 
for the most part, simply external com- 
mands whose sole significance lies in the 
fact that they are given of God. So far as 
the majority of the people are concerned 
there is not the faintest idea as to what the 
meaning or purpose of such moralsare, while 
even in the case of the thinking minority, 
that purpose isfelt rather than seen. On the 
whole, it may besaid that for centuries after 
the introduction of “morals,” the Church is 
the people’s conscience, and religion the one 
spiritual fact and force which keeps the 
people from falling into evil and unsocial 
. or anti-social ways. Hence the necessity in 
the early history of every nation for keep- 
ing Alive, and intensifying, the religious 
sense of the people ; of making God a living 
and ever-present reality. But it is not 
satisfactory that morals should be depen- 
dent on religious feeling ; to be effective they 
ought to be free, rooted in intelligence, 
- literally chosen by every member of the 
community by reason of their spiritual 
value and purpose. What religion does,there- 
fore, is to compel adherence, yea, even blind 
adherence, to the morals which the seers 
and prophets feel, are necessary to the spiri- 
tual well-being and advancement of society, 


until such times as their inner meaning can ~ 


be grasped. The discipline and the spiri- 
tual advancement which comes from even 
the formal acceptance of moral laws is such 
that the purpose and efficacy of such laws 
can be felt and, in the fulness of time, clear- 
ly recognised ; and with such recognition 
a new era is heralded. Henceforth the 
people begin to live more purposively ; to 
live morally, therefore, because that is the 
only way to live vitally and spiritually : in 
other words they begin to live in quite a 
new way inasmuch as they have attained 
a new level of moral consciousness. The 
second of the three stages of levels of moral 
development, which I previously indicated, 
has now been reached. 

The altitude has now been attained 
where reason takes the place of .faith,. and 
where things are done not simply because 
one is pleasing God, or for the sake of some 
pecuniary reward, but because one realises 
the ‘spiritual value of so doing. And be- 
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cause insight takes the place of faith con. 
duct will be more vital, fuller of meaning 
it will therefore be more moral, mofe vi 
tuous, more spiritually eficaciou Mak 
duct at last begins to have a worth 
own, and because it is now seen th n 
best morals ‘are a veritable means of e 
tablishing more perfect spiritual relatior 
ships both with God and our fellowmer 
yea, and with Nature, too, the older force 
of compulsion, viz., threats of punishmen 
or promises of reward, are no longe 
necessary. Thus with the growth of in 
telligence and the gradual discovery of th 
meaning of morals, of conduct, morals ar 
gradually taken over, as it were, from `r 
ligion and custom, to reason, made a verit 
able part of the individual, of his life an 
mind ; are converted, thatis, into defini 
instruments of self-culture. Religion Bel 
to establish customs; and with th 
nuance of customs the thinking min 
begins to feel, and later to see, the spirit 
function that morality fulfils, and when i 
does this morals cease to be mere customs, 
being transformed into the intelligent acts 
of the purposive soul. ` 

But even this is not the end, for no soon- 
er has the mind discovered the purpose Of 
morality than the idea dawns that reason, 
or reason along with the other powers of 
the soul, is capable of testing and criticising 
existing morals, and also, a little later ql 
discovering new morals. This represe 
the third or final stagein moral develop- 
ment, the stage of absolute moral self-con- 
sciousness. And, as we said in a previous 
article, self-knowledge implies and leads to 
self-control. Thus, when-this high altitude 
has been reached, religion and custom are 
no longer required as means of -compeling 
moral obedience, as the individual, in the 
interests of his own spiritual development, 
is only too anxious to put into operation 
all those morals which hnlp to elevate and 
spiritualise: his life, and thus, the entire 
human race. coe 2 

Now it is precisely this stage of mof 
development that the modern world has 
reached, and that itis our duty to try and 
bring to full and perfect fruition. But our 
age does not yet realise the true significance 
of what is taking place, of the new birth 
into which it is just entering, consequently 
it needs to be shown what its new privi- 
leges, opportunities and duties are ; taught 
how to think, morally ; assisted to a true 
view of life. 
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» So far as England is concerned it was ` 


only during last century that the right to 
teach morals was taken out of the hands of 
the Church. Previous to that time the 
hurch had claimed, and virtually pos- 
= sessed, sole right to teach morals. Not 
only that, but when it did teach morals it 
did so didactively and dogmatically. But 
with the advent.of such devout laymen as 
Carlyle and Ruskin, who appealed to com- 
mon-sense, and sought to make the morals 

of the nation more conscious, and therefore 
more vital and secure, a new era was fore- 
shadowed ; and the work they so nobly be- 
gan has gone on with increasing and amaz- 

! ing vigour. As a result ofthe change, of 
the evolution of free or absolute moral 
self-consciousness, many new discoveries 
have been made, the greatest of which is 
undoubtedly that of the spiritual nature 
gman, the spiritual value of social relation- 
ps, of loveasan ultimate life-principle. 
onsequently, in throwing over the autho- 
rity of the Church there is no fear that mo- 
rals will sink into a-state of desuetude, for 
°because of the spiritual discovery of man, 
the discovery that in the cultivation of 
love-relationships between men, the highest 
human well-being is to be had, future mora- 
lity is assured. The growth of humani- 
tarianism is a marked feature of our time, 
so also is the growing revolt of Western 
ations against the barbarous and inhu- 
nan commercial practices which the un- 
thinking and conventional nineteenth cen- 
tury allowed to become established. And 
yet, in having.discovered the spiritual na- 
ture and value of man, our age has but 
brought to consciousness what was all the 
while implied in the morals which prophets 



























best people all along the line of history 
have intuitively felt to be good and right. 
Nevertheless there is no mistaking the tre- 
mendous significance of the transition that 
the present age is making, the extent to 
which our life will be vitalised, intensified, 
bterally increased as a result of such transi- 
™. tion. Instead of living in a mechanical way, 
in mere obedience to an externally enforced 
moral law, whose real significance we do 
not see, and allthe while working for ends 
which are petty, narrow and materialistic 
and altogether unworthy of highly civilised 
' and spiritual beings, we shall begin to live 
vitally and consciously, for we shall strive 
to bring our whole life into harmony with 
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preached and seers advocated, and what the. 
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truth and into the service ofa great anc 
lofty spiritual ideal. 

By means of the foregoing description 
therefore, we have been able to learn some 
thing of the meaning and purpose of mora 
lity. Its object, we are now able to see i 
the spiritualisation of man, and, indeed, o 
life itself; the evolution of free moral self 
hood. From the first morality. had a socia 
or spiritual utility, although that fact wa: 
not seen for a very long time. The custom: 
that are enforced by the aid of religion helį 
to develop those very relationships which a 
a later period are found to be absolutels 
essential to spiritual life and the highes 
well-being. 

As we have said, there are three orders o: 
levels of moral consciousness through whicl 
man passes as he travels upwards fron 
dogmatism to idealism, from animalism t« 
spiritualism, from the life of mere obedienc: 
to an externally enforced law to the life o 
full and free choice. The first is the faith o) 
religious stage. The transition to thi 
second level is made when the Good, oj 
spiritual purpose implied in “moral ’’conduc 
has begun to be felt. Later, such ptrpos 
comes to be seen as well as felt, and wher 
it is, conduct begins to be determined fron 
within instead of from without. This is the 
plural stage. The individual is conscious o 
the purpose and value of a great many 
“duties,” but his life as a whole is not unifi 
ed, is not a conscious attempt to attain <z 
certain Good, or end; is not governed, tha 
is, by a principle. The third step is now in 
evitable. Knowledge having begun to takı 
the place of faith, of feeling and intuition 
the individual cannot rest, but must need: 
try to fathom the meaning of his entire life 
and thus control it of himself, for the idea at 
last bursts upon him that life isa unity 
points to a Good which he can discover 
It is then that the mind casts about for ar 
ethic, a conscious ideal, a theory of life, anc 
that a determined effort is made to contro 
one’s entire life by means of a*purpose anc 
principle; to make oflife one continued effort 
to attain the Good, the highest human well 
being. When this stage has been reachec 
dogmatism is left forever behind, for the 
individual has now become the real autho: 
of his conduct, the pilot of his life. 

With the attainment of free moral self 
consciousness, a conscious Good as the ain 
and end of life is substituted for the conven 
tional and perhaps unconscious ends, of the 
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but partially free man. Were one to ask 
the ordinary man what his life stood for, 
what meaning it expressed, what principle 
it was the embodiment of, what the Good 
was that it sought, he would be dumbfound- 
ed for the majority of mankind, even among 
those who are to-day claiming their moral 
freedom, have not yet realised what the 
deeper implications of moral freedom are. 
The object of moral freedom, like that of 
freedom éverywhere, is to make life more 
conscious, to intensify and increase it by 
making it purposive. The highest and 
fullest life will never be realised by man, nor 
will spirituality ever win its final victory 
over materiality, until thought permeates, 
anda great spiritual purpose dominates and 
directs, one’s entire life. Unless we possess 
a knowledge of spiritual values—which 
knowledge we cannot have unless we have 
attained .moral freedom,—and understand 
the meaning of conduct, the spiritual 
purpose of all morality, we can never 
know what life is, never really taste 
the richest wine of life. Solong as a man’s 
life is under the control of conventional 
ideas¥of moral dogmas, he cannot possibly 
understand the real meaning of his life, 
while he will be subject to all manner of 
temptations, be ever wondering, without 
ever knowing if his life is what it ought to 
be, is truly established, is bringing him the 
happiness and satisfaction that it is capa- 
ble of doing. Hence the door to the fuller 
life of the spirit is knowledge, and the key 
thereof the right of absolute moral self- 
eontrol. It is life we want, a fuller and 
more vital consciousness; and to have life 
we must have knowledge, insight, purpose. 
Without purpose lifeis bound to be unstable, 
inconsistent, uncertain, and the mind to be 
tormented with doubt, fear, and a multi- 
tude of vague and conflicting notions. 
Dogmatism may save us much struggling; 
it may give us a certain peace; but it can 
never bring us life, never surely and perma- 
nently free the soul from the power of 
matter, from the tyranny of the temporal. 

And because the life of absolute moral 
selfconsciousness is essentially purposive 
it will have an architectonic form. But by 
purpose I do. not mean any petty or conven- 


.tionally-imposed end that a man may even 


unthinkingly accept, but a deep spiritual 
purpose such as can only come as the result 
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of much thinking, ofa seriousand determin- 
ed effort to find out that good and perfect 
life which the soul of man ever craves. 
There is some kind of purpose in every life, 
but more often than notitisan unworthy®™ 
one, while in many cases the individual is 
quite unconscious of it. Moreover, the life 
of the thoughtless, of the morally-enslaved 


is always narrow and one-sided. The man , 


who lives for fame or wealth lives pur- 
posively, but his ideal is taken from con- 
vention, is narrow and abstract, and gives 
evidence of absolute blindness with respect 
to spiritual realities. Such a life cannot be 
compared, for fullness, intensity or depth, . 
with the life of the man whose ideal is the 
unification of ends and realities, of spiritual 
activities, the meaning and possibility of 
which he knows at least something. For 
sheer beauty of form, therefore, for largeness 
of structure, boldness of outline, n dei 






of feature, multiplicity and variety in det 
the life of the purposive, morally-free ma 
beside that of the conventionally-controll- 
ed man is like an Olympian temple over- 
looking a hovel. With the attainment of 
moral freedom the individual stands outside 


‘life, so to speak, that he may criticise and 


estimate it. Heis the philosopher who has 
extricated himself from the meshes which 
custom and convention have woven about 
him, and who, with calm, contemplative 
eye takes a full survey of life that he may 
discover the Good he feels to be possible. . 

It is this transition to the life of absolute 
moral freedom and moral self-control that 
the modern civilised world is at present 
making. The feeling is growing that life 
points to a Good; that man can discover 
that Good, and also the means whereby 
to attain it. Hence the need for a deeper 
moral thinking, for the development ofa 
science of morals. The object of morality 
is to enable man to realise the highest 
spiritual life; but, in order to attain that 
life in all its fullness man must be morally 
free, the cause and author of his évery deed. 
But the attainment of moral freedom is 
sign,ofa very advanced civilisation, being 
possible only after ages of moral subser- 
viency, of absolute dependence upon religion 
and external authority. In a word the 
object of morality is to make man, to 
spiritualise, increase and intensify the life of 
man. 
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» j THE FIRST ANDHRA CONFERENCE 


By V. G. K. IYENGAR, M.A., LL. B., BARRISTER-AT-LAW, 


INTRODUCTION. 


T MAY be believed that, at the present 

moment, there will be few Indians, 

-taking any interest at allin our coun- 
. try’s politicalmovements, who donot know 
| what is the Andhra movement, its 
©- scope and its aim. Thanks to Messrs 
‘Sly and N. Subbarao, the Public Service 
mission enquiry at Madras, gave 
prominence, which indeed, was beyond 
Me expectations of its most ardent 
advocates. If doubts were still entertained 
as to the meaning and significance of the 
movement, if there still were some who 
thought that a movement such as .this, 
would prove a disruptive and disintegrat- 
ing factor in the taskof building up 
Indian nationality, a short summary 
of the Andhra Conference proceedings 
and the resolutions passed thereat, will, 
mit is hoped, dispel any such misapprehen- 
ions. 

The promoters of the movement believe 
that in a country like ours, with innumer- 
ableracial, religious. and linguistic differences 
} acompact and united Indian nationality, 
x ‘in the same sense as French nationality or 
t British Nationality, will be well-nigh 
impossible, and, that the only thing pos- 
sible and feasible, is to weave out a sort of 
federation of the different communities 
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with a distinct development of its own, 
but all of them owning allegiance to one 
central government—that is to say—to let 

ch community in India, residing within 
any particular territorial area and having 
a language of its own, its history, and,its 
traditions, progress along lines best suited 
to it, under a separate government with 
separate executive, legislative and judicial 
machinery, so that, when the idea of pro- 
vincial autonomy becomes mature, each 
may have a parliament:‘for itself to look 
after its local affairs, co-ordinate with 
other provincial parliaments and sub- 
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living in India, each a self-sufficient unit, | 


ordinate only to the Imperial Parliament of 
India. The ideal before. them, is, so to 
speak, “The United States of India” under, 
British sovereignty, and the Andhra move- 
ment is but a step towards its realisation. 

The U. S. A., the Dominion of Canada,. 
the Commonwealth of Australia and the 
German Empire, they think, lend some 
colour to the correctness of their view. 
They argue that, if 1t is possible for the 
French and the British to live together in 
Canada and divers European peoples in 
America, and if, again, Ireland, Scotland, 
Wales and England should have separate 
Parliaments and yet be Great Britain and 
Ireland, why cannot the Telugus and the 
Tamils, the Bengalees and the Beharees, 
&c., live likewise in India? Each race or 
community shall use its own language in 
its local Parliament, and English shall be 
the Imperial tongue, Imperial institutions 
like the Army and the Navy shall be under 
the control of the Imperial Parliament, 
while all else shall belong to Provincial 
Parliaments. l - 

' This subjectis a national one and should 
therefore be seriously discussed by all the 
communities concerned. It is confidently 
hoped that the ‘“‘MoperN REVIEW” will 
open its pages to the discussion of this 


‘important question. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE MEETING. 


Under the roof of the conference pandal, 
as large and capacious as any under which 
the Indian National Congress ever met, 
beautified by quaint decorations of fancy- 
coloured paper and cocoanut stalks, stud- 
ded by innumerable over-hangings, and sur- 
rounded by gate-arches, seven and twenty 
in number, mostly dedicated to the memory 
of some departed Andhra Emperor, states- 
man, warrior or poet, each encircled by a 
halo of romance, with his name richly 
adorning the respective arch-top in golden 
characters,—assembled the vast throng 
of delegates and visitors. to the First 
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Andhra Conference. Among the names with 
which the gates were associated were to be 
seen those of Their Majesties King George 
V and Queen Mary; of Andhra Vishnu, the 
earliest and the first Andhra Emperor 
that held sway overa large territory of 
Southern and Central India, Krishnadeva- 
raya, the founder of Vizianagar Dynasty, 
and the great Emperor-poet whose reign is 
asremarkable and prolific inthe literary 
history of the Andhras as the Elizabethan 
period in English history, Venkatadri 
Naidu, the latest Andhra king, who ruled 
over aterritoy comprising themodern dis- 
tricts of Krishna and Guntur and also a 
portion of the Nizam’s Dominions with his 
capital at Amaravati, one of the centres of 
archeological excavations inSouthern India; 
of Nannaya and Tikkana, most famous 
among Andhra poets and translators of the 
Mahabharata in Telugu verse; of Vidya- 
. ranya, the noted Vedic scholar and 
commentator and the earliest of our 
social reformers; of Apasthamba and 
Salivahana; of Tagaya and Vemana 
and of several others who have made our 
history glorious and immortal. The pretty 
little town of Bapatla, in which the con- 
ference met, presented the spectacle of a 
happy and buoyant marriage festivity. 
There probably never was another occasion 
on which the town was enlivened by so 
much buzz and noise of exultant Andhras 
as on the opening day of the con- 
ference. 

The conference itself was an undoubted 
success and quite a grand affair both in 
respect of its attendance and in respect of 
the enthusiasm that prevailed throughout 
its proceedings. There, indeed, was no lack 


‘of spirit at it, every resolution having been | 


proposed, seconded and carried in well- 
worded and grandiloquent speeches 
amidst spontaneous outbursts of genuine 
enthusiasm. The subjects were all carefully 
‘chosen and all of them, more or less, affect 
the well-being and prosperity of the Telugu- 
speaking population. Representatives from 
all parts of the Telugu country and a few 
from far-off Nagpurand Hyderabad gathered 
in the hall. Even.the domiciled Telugu 
community-in the Tamil districts did not 
remain unrepresented. 7 

Even as the day dawned, many delegates 
‘and visitors took their baths and proceeded 
through the principal thoroughfares of the 
town to the President’s quarters, in true 
patriotic fervours which almost amounted 


. Indian nationality. 
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to fanaticism, singing hymns and chanting 
“Vande-Mataram’’ to the accompaniment 
of the Sennai, the country flute, and made 
such a demonstration of welcome to him. 
that he must surely have felt absolutely@u 
unnerved for a time. The Presidentiah_ 
procession started soon after, in a scene of 
wild enthusiasm and reached the con- 
ference hall before 8 a.m., the time fixed for , 
the commencement of proceedings. 

The pandal was literally packed by the 
time the procession entered, delegates and 
visitors pouring in through the several 
gates. Ladies numbering well-nigh - two 
hundred were seated in a place set apart 
for the purpose. The whole assembly rose 
to its feet as the President took his seat on 
the roomy dais already filled by a select few 
of the Andhra elite amidst shouts of 
“Vande-Mataram”’ and ‘“Andhra-Mata- 
Ki-Jai” which almost rent the skies. + 






President and a few others were garlan 
and the proceedings commenced with cloc 
like punctuality, by the chanting of Upani- 
shadic hymns by a number of students of 
the “Andhra Jatiya Kalasala’”’ of Masulipa- 
tam, who did their part exceedingly well. 
This was followed by prayers from 
members of various religious denominations 
and then by the singing of:the famous song, 
Bankim Chandra’s ‘‘Vande-mataram’ which 
was rightly put down in the programme as 
‘Vatiya Gita” or “nationalsong’”’. When x 
S 






was being sung by a Calcutta-traine 
young gentleman, in long-drawn, sonorou 
and awe-inspiring tunes, patriotism simply 

filled our hearts, almost to overflowing, 

Flowers were distributed, among the 

audience who received them in a genuine ' 
religious spirit. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


The Chairman of the Reception 
Committee then read: his short but 
inspiring address in which reference was 
made to the different items of the Andhra 
movement, and exhorted the, assembly to- 
work for the amelioration of the Andhra 
ina spirit not in the least inconsistent, 
with the higher and nobler ideal of 
He said :— : 

“One thing we shall have to keep in mind is that we 
are not only Andhras but also Indians. India appears to 
be the chosen land of God where the different races of 
the world are brought together to work out, the 
ultimate destiny of man on this Earth...... So the 
Andhra country shall be the school wherein we may 
acquire the same virtues in a larger measure in our 
conduct towards the different classes and communities 


that are init, so that we may be better prepared to 
extend the same hand of sympathy and fellowship to 

© the other Indian peoples. that live beyond its limits.” 
, The Hon’ble Mr.Sarma, having been duly 
nd formally.. elected as President of the 
_@onference, proceeded, amidst deafening 
~ cheers to deliver. his address—a lengthy, 
elaborate, and masterly statement of the 
Andhra movement in its various aspects, 
remarkable for a close ‘and systematic 
scrutiny into the present position of the 
- Telugu-speaking population as compared 
with the other communities of Southern 
i India. He began witha reasoned discussion 
of the scope and aim of the conference, 

which, to quote his own words, was, 


“To consider the position the community occupies 
amongst the other communities living in this land, 
its strength and its weakness, its needs and its wants, 
its hopes and its aspirations, to devise plans and 
snethods calculated to promote its intellectual, moral 
material well-being, harmony and union among 
‘members, adopt measures which would remove 
wfects in ‘its social organism, hindrances in the path 
of its advancement and achieve its progress in all 
branches of useful human activity.” 


He, too, like the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee struck the right note 
in asking his hearers to remember that 
they were first citizens of the British 
«Empire, Indians and then Andhras. He 
put forward a strong plea for the need of 
a movement like ours, and said it was too 
long delayed and no reasonable man need 
apprehend ‘‘the slightest danger of its 
being pregnant with disruptive forces.” 
He emphasised the educational aspect 
of the movement and called in question the 
short-sighted policy ofthe MadrasUntversity 
‘in discouraging the study of the vernaculars 
of the province, through which medium 
only, education to large masses of people 
would be possible. He next pleaded fora 
separate University for the Telugu districts, 
an Arts College at Bellary, a similar one at 
Vellore, a Medical College at Vizagapatam, 
an Engineering School at Dhavaleswaram 
and Commercial, Industrial and - Agri- 
cultural Schools all over the country. 
By an array of facts and figures, 
he clearly pointed out how backward. the 
Andhras were among other communities 
in the presidency and said the problem 
could satisfactorily.be solved by the spread 
of education among the people, through the 
medium of the Vernacular, with “a working 
‘knowledge of English, asa second language.” 
The President then adverted to the question 
of a separate Andhra province, which, toa 
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interests of the Telugus in districts 
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majority of persons present at the confer- 
ence, either as delegates or visitors, seemed 
to be the principal plank on the conference 
programme, and pointed out that, on- an 
important matter like that, Andhra public 
opinion should be focussed and until such 
opinion be expressed, it would be unwise 
for the conference to deal with it.. He then 
called upon the Government to cancel the 
order prohibiting the enlistment of. the 
Hindu population. of the Circars in the 
British army. Towards the close of his 
address, Mr. Sarma gave a brief and withal 
able summary of how the activities: of the 
Andhras should be directed—namely— 
“Towards promoting (a) reverence ‘to the throne 
under whose protection they have so far. prospered; 
and under whose beneficent. sway they hope to 
elevate themselves to a position worthy of being 
citizens of the British Empire, (b) harmony, union, 
peace and good-will among themselves so as to enable 
them to act as one man for the common weal, (c) to 
creating anespirit de corps, amongst them,, a spirit 
of brotherhood, of nationality based on a common 
language, common descent, common traditions, 
interests and aspirations, (d) towards uplifting 
themselves in the scale of nations by their education, 
character and wealth.” 


ANDHRA PROVINCE RESOLUTION. 


Round the question of the “Andhra 
Province’ raged a heated controversy which, 
indeed, threatened to sow dissension in 
the camp of the votaries of the Andhra 
movement and which conjured up apprehen- 
sions of a repetition of the disgraceful 
scenes that led up to the Surat fiasco. 
While, on the one side, there were those to 
whom the creation of an Andhra province 
was the ultimate end which every re- 
generate Andhra should look up to, and to 
whom the Andhra movement minus the 
province question was a mere superfluity 
and so much. labour wasted, on the other 
side there were those who saw in the 
province idea a dangerous bugbear threaten- 
ing to disturb the equilibrium of vested 
in 
which they are but a minority, namely 
Ganjam and Vizagapatam, and to perpe- 
tually alienate from the movement 
the large body of their countrymen who fot 
generations have lived and acquired in. 
terests in Tamil Districts and would as 
such be placed in an impossible position, ij 
language should be made the basis of pro: 
vincial re-construction. The resolution 
placed before the conference was a very 
comprehensive andimportant one. The first 
part attempted to have the conference 
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commit itselfto a statement of its opinion 
approving the principle of provincial re- 
organisation on linguistic bases, for the 
purpose of securing administrative efficiency; 
The seeond part urged the necessity of such 
reorganisation as a stepping stone to the 
ideal of colonial self-government and pro- 
vincial autonomy; and the thitd part desir- 
ed public opinion to be focussed on the 
advisibility of constituting a separate pro- 
vince ofthe Andhra country. On a careful 
analysis ofthe above, it will be seen that 
not only was the conference sought to put 
its stamp of approval on provincial au- 
tonomy and colonial self-government but 
also to urgethe dissection of the whole 
country into language areas and give to 
each area a separate government with a 
separate administrative and legislative and 
judicial machinery—that is to say, divide 
the country into, possibly, forty or fifty 
areas—the Andhra country for the Andhras, 
Orissa for the Oriya-speaking population, 
Assam for the Assamese, Bengal for the 
Bengalees, Tamil country for the Tamilians 
and so -on—a change attended by enor- 
mious expenditure and beset with stupend- 


’ ous practical difficulties almost bathing 


solution. Furthermore, by inviting pub- 
lic opinion on the necessity of creating an 
Andhra province, the resolution went so far 
as to begin that process of political dissec- 
tion in the Andhra country, without first 
consulting the opinion of other communities 
as to the need for. such dissection. The 
proposition, would thus reduce itself toa 
reductio-ad-absurdum for, while it solicited 
public opinion even on the principle of 
linguistic division, it declared itself in fa- 
vour ofan Andhra province! The opposi- 
tion speakers, naturally enough, severely 
criticised itas premature, superfluous and 
inexpedient, and suggested that the 


opinion of the Tamilians, Bengalees, Mah- 


rattas, Malayalees and other communities 


coming within the purview of the resolu-. 


tion should be ascertained before the con- 
ference could deal with it. The question 
might be placed before different distinct, 
and provincial conferences and before the 
Indian National Congress itself, as it cer- 
tainly was a matter of national concern, 
not one that could be solved by any section- 
al body like the Andhra conference. For a 
time both sides seemed obdurate; both 
began to brandish their oratorical swords. 
Again there wasa second class of opposi- 
tionists, servants ofgovernmental or quasi- 
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governmental bodies, who whispered that 
to associaté the conference with the pro- 
vince question would give the former a dis- 
tinct political hte and ‘that they would. 
therefore have to cease their connection wit! 
it. In this crisis, an amendment was- pro- 
posed referring the question to the advisory 
committee, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing public opinion and reporting thesame to ° 
the next conference. This was fortunately 
accepted by the movers of the resolution 
and carried by a large majority. A piquant 
situation was thus met by a timely and in 
the opinion of all concerned, a fair compro- 
mise. There were, indeed, some who would 
rather that the conference put forward a 
demand for the creation of an Andhra pro- 
vince even this year, but fortunately, pru- 
dence and political wisdom came to their 
aid. An Andhra province, with govern- 
ment departments filled by Andhras, 
legislature composed mainly of Andhra 
and a High Court presided over by our 
leading lawyers as Judges, is, doubtless, an 
alluring spectacle. But, often, it is the 
alluring that is the most dangerous and 
must therefore be carefully scrutinized before 
gone infor. Further, if such a resolution 
had been passed, the matter would simply 
have ended there without being thoroughly., 
discussed and threshed out. So from vari- 
ous points of view, the conference did well 
in accepting the amendment. 4 







CONCLUSION. 


The amended resolution having been 
passed by a large majority, the assembly 
regained its composure and a sigh of relief 
was felt all over. The president was next 
thanked heartily and he gave his conclud-. 
ing address which was as inspiring as his 
inaugural one. Afterthe singing of ‘‘Vande- 
Mataram,” the president declared the con- 
ference dissolved. The next session is in- 
vited to Masulipatam where, it is hoped, 
it will gain more strength and vigour. 
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1. This conference expresses its condemnation of the 
wicked and dastardly outrage on the lives of their 
excellenciesLord and Lady Hardinge and its heartfelt 
thanks to God for their Providential: escape. : 


2. This conference requests the Government (1) tc 
establish an Arts College at Bellary for the benefit o 
the people of the Ceded districts, (2) to establisk 
another Arts College at Nellore, (3) to re-establish the 
Teachers Training College at Rajahmundry, (4) tc 
establish a College of Engineering at Dhowleswarair 
or any other centre: to establish Technical anc 


RESOLUTIONS. 


ENGLAND 


Industrial in important centres of the Telugu country 
(5) to establish one or more Agricultural Schools in 
the Northern Circars. 


3. This conference is’of opinn that the study of 

rnacular should be made compulsory in the School- 

tinal, Intermediate and B.A, Pass Courses of the i 

“versity and that every possible encouragement be given 
to the promotion of vernacular literature and the 
coyrse of studies be raised so as to suit such an 
arrangement, 


4. Having regard to the backwardness of the 
Telugu districts in matters of Education, this confer- 
ence requests the Government to so revise the rules of 
the grant-in-aid code and the regulations regarding the 
school-fees as to promote the growth of educational 
institutions and scholars by sanctioning the expendi- 
ture of a larger sum of money in the Telugu country. 

f 5. This conference humbly represents to the Gov- 
ernment that the rule prohibiting the enlistment of the 
Hindus inhabiting the Northern Circars as Sepoys in 
His Majesty’s Indian Army and thus depriving them 

of an opportunity to take their legitimate share in the 

defeirce of the country is unfair to them and requests, 
therefore, that the prohibition may be removed. 


6. This conference is of opinion that in order to 
mote the interests of the Andhras, it is necessary to 
tart immediately two daily newspapers one in 
Telugu and the other in English on a joint-stock basis. 


7. This conference is of opinion that to meet the 
needs of the Telugu districts, an Additional University 
should be established and located in a convenient 
centre in those districts, fully equipped with Colleges 
imparting education in all branches of knowledge. 


8. That this conference is of opinion that every 
encouragement should be given to (1) the National 
* College at Masulipatam which is conducted on purely 
nationalilines, (2) the Sarada-niketanam at Vetapalem, 
(3) the Andhra-bhashabhi-vreedhi-sangham (The 
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Telugu Educational Society), (4) the Telugu Academy 
(5) the national school at Rajahmundry. : 


9. That this conference is of opinion that a societ 
known as the “Andhra Sevak Sangham” should h 
formed on the lines of the Servants of Indian Societ 
and calls upon the conference committee to formulat 
a scheme to carry out its object. 


10. This conference requests the Government to t 
pleased to take early steps for the completion of tt 
railway connecting Raipur “with Vizianagram an 
to undertake the construction of the proposed harbou 
in Vizagapatam in order to increase the developmer 
of the economic condition of the Northern Circars. 


11. This conference requests the Governmer 
to establish a Commercial College in any suitable plac 
in the Telugu country. 


12. That the following gentlemen be appointed t 
constitute an advisory committee (with powers to fi 
up vacancies caused) to draft a constitution for tt 
conference in order to carry out its objects and repor 
the same to the next Andhra conference. 


(Names are omitted.) 


13. That as some leading men are of opinion tha 
to ensure efficient administration and the promotio 
of the best interests of the people of India, the Gover: 
ment will sooner or earlier have to make languag 
areas the territorial bases of provincial administratio 
on such a basis is necessary in order that both th 
self-government on colonial lines pleaded for by th 
Indian National Congress and Provincial Autonom 
approved by the Government of India, may develop o 
healthy natural lines, this conference calls upon th 
Advisory Committee formed here to prepare th 
constitution for the conference, to make the necesar 
investigation and public enquiry on the questions of 
separate Andhra Province and submit a report to th 
next conference. f 


Pa ENGLAND 


(A Bengali song of the late Mr. D. L. Roy, Englished by the late | 


Mr. Harinath Dey, M.A., 
A 

England'is a land of earth 

Not of silver or gold: Yau bet 
In its sky the sun rises 

And rain its clouds pour yet. 
Its hills are made of stone, 

Its trees with flowers do bloom : 
But none of you are ready 

: To believe this, I assume. a 
i out this is perfectly true, 

A truth none can deny. 
If you saw them yourselves 

You'd say the same as I. - 
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Their sprats produce no parrots 
And four-legged quadrupeds you find. 
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Imperial Librarian, Calcutta). 


Their tails are not before, 

Their heads are not behind. 

But perhaps this makes you wonder, 
You think it is a lie, 

But I tell you it is a truth, ° 
A truth none can deny, 

And had you seen them yourselves 
Yowd say the same as I. 


a P 


There men are males one and all, 
And women are females there ; 
And old and young I tell you 
Live not there on air. 


Their heads are all above them, 

' Their feet are all below. 

Suspiciously you are smiling 
At what I say, I know. 

But this is truth J tell you, 
A truth none can deny, 

~- And had you yourselves seen them 

You’d say the same as I. 


4. 
The wife there scolds the husband 
When dresses and jewels fail. 
There love tastes sweet when it is new 
And sour when it turns stale. 
There when men feel merry 
Their téeth they do display. 
But you suppose there is no truth 
In all that I now say. 


But this is true I tell you, 
A truth none can deny. 
And if you had seen yourselves the thing 


You’d say the same as I. q 
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But then the country is England 
And English is the race. 
So there is Europeanism 
In their manners and ways. 
And with hands quite fair and bare . 
They rob and steal when they will ; 
And husbands and wives they quarrel 
In faultless English still. 
This is the only difference 
When all is said and done 
’Twixt them and us, I tell you, 
Great difference there is none. 


4 





THE LIFE-WORK OF SHRI RAMADAS 


EFORE proceeding with my subject— 
the Life-work of Shri Ramadasa—it 


will, I think, be not out of place to” 


give in short the life-story of that Maratha 
Saint; the more so, as many of the readers 
of this magazine will be Non-Marathas. 
. Ramadasa was a great saint and poet of 
Maharashtra. He was the Guru of Chhatra- 
pati Shivaji Maharaja. He was the chief 
and potent factor of the great Maharash- 
triya revival of the 17th century. 

He came of the Brahmin family of Tho- 
sars of Jamb in Satara District. He was 
born in the year 1607, just 20 years before 
Shivaji’s birth. At the age of 3 he lost his 
father. When he was 12 years old his 
mother sought to get him married. But at 
the eleventh hour when the boy*heard the 
officiating priest cry out “ Savadhana ” 
(Attenticn—Beware) he bolted away, leav- 
ing the halfcompleted marriage with its 
attendant rites and ceremonies behind him; 
and running away from his home, his 
family, and his mother, he went on to 
Nasik. Then for 12 years he went through 
several pious and holy practices and auste- 
rities and also devoted himself to the 


studies of the Shastras. At the age of 24 
he started on his Thirtatan, visiting every 
shrine and holy place. He went tothe12 Jyo4 
tirlingas, and the 4 Dhamas—(1) Dwarka in 
the west, (2) Puri in theeast, (3) Ramesh- 
war in the south, and (4) Badrikedar in 
the north. At the end of his wanderings 
he came to his native place, and there saw 
his mother and his elder brother; and again 
went to roam from place to place in the land 
of his birth. | 
During his wanderings he had come to 


see and grasp the wretched condition of the 


Hindus under the oppressive over-lordism 
of the Mahomedans. He had, asa result, 
made up his mind to remedy the evil if he 
could. He felt himself called ’upon to d 





cate his life to that work; and so he 
about it by educating the people to s 
their past glory, and their present misery, 
and by contrasting one with the other he 
gave them hopes of a bright future. He 
made a large number of disciples 
and scattered them all through Maha- 
rashtra proper and even beyond. 

Six years after his return from Tirtha- 
yatra, he first met Shiyaji and, some time 
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after, became his Guru. And it-was years 
_ even after that when he, at. the pressing 
— request of Shivaji, agreed to make his stay 
in Sajjangada near Parali.” During all this 








oing his work of education. For over 
20 years he was guiding and directing 
| Shivaji’s intellect and energy towards the 
‘foundation of Hindu Nationality. After 
Shivaji’s death in 1680, we find that he 
suddenly ceased all. his activities and refused 
even to stir out of his Mathi (room). He 
did not survive his favourite disciple long, 
= [n about 2 years he breathed his last. 
|. Just before his death he sent his well-known 
epistle to Sambhaji, the son and successor 
of Shivaji. That was the last of his acti- 
vities in life. 
-. Such was the life that Ramadasa lived. 
Many are the miracles he is said to have 
‘formed. And many more are the inci- 
ents narrated to illustrate his mental, 
moral, spiritual as well as political capa- 
bilities. I cannot detail them here, as it is 
not the life-story of the saint, but the life- 
' work of him, that I am mainly concerned 
with here. 


: The life-work of Shri Ramadasa may be 
‘said to be theinfusion of Nationality into the 








_ Maharashtriyas. He was the spirit of the 
national movement of the 17th century, 
of which Shivaji was the head and the mind, 
and his colleagues and followers were the 
hands and feet in the body of the rising 
Nation. To fully comprehend and under- 

. stand the work done by this saint single- 
handed aud to adequately grasp its wide 
scope and its deep impress, one has to take 

| aview of the times he livedin. ‘That the 
rise of the Maratha. power in the 17th 

-~ century wasdue to the national awakening, 
growth and evolution, has been well estab- 

| lished by the late Mr. Justice Ranade in his 

‘book on the subject. He says— 

X - ‘ ‘Phe rise of the Maratha Power was not a mere 

| accident due to any chance combination but wasa 

¿genuine effort of a Hindu Nationality not merely to 

“assert its independence, but to achieve what had not 

heen attempted before—the formation of a confederac 
of States, animated by a common patriotism,. an 
that the succéss it achieved was due to a general 

P T eRe ag religious, and political, of all classes 
of population.” ‘Freebooters. and adventurers never 

succeed in building up. Empires which last for genera- 

tions and which permanently alter the political map 
ofa grèat. continent.” | 

., If not backed by a national force behind, 

‘such attempts would come down to the 

grounce in a crash after the death of their 
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Mime he was going from place to place 


. tence. 
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founder. In the case ofthe Maratha Con- 
federacy “for ten genérations a succession of 
great leaders sprang up to fill in the place of 
those who died in the struggle, and the 
confederacy not only outlived opposition 
but derived greater strength from the 
reverses it sustained from time to time, 
rising Phoenix-likein greatersplendour from 
the very ashes of its apparent ruin. This 
tenacity showed. clearly that the under- 
lying principles had stronger vitality than 
can be explained by the standard theory of 
adventure and freebooting.” “The founda- 
tion of this was laid broad and deep in the 
hearts of the whole people. It was not 
the work of one man. The rise of the 
Maratha Power was due to the’ first 
beginnings of what one may well 
call the process of nation-making. It 
was not the outcome of the successful enter- 
prise of any individual adventurer. It was 
the. upheaval of the whole population 
strongly bound together by the commion 
affinities, of race, language, religion, and 
literature, and seeking further solidarity 
by a common independent political exis- 
It was a national movement or up- 
heaval in which all classes co-operated. 
The strengh of the organization did not 
depend on a temporary elevation of the 
higher classes, but it had a deeper hold or 
the vast mass of the rural population.” 
There was a feeling of patriotism prevailing 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
country and resulting in the formation o: 
a nation with a true Indian Nationality 
But it was not the mere political revolutior 
that stirred up the Marathas. “The poli. 
tical’ revolution was preceded and in fact 
to some extent caused by a social. and reli 
gious upheaval which moved the entire po. 
pulation. There was then areligious, socia 
and Ilterary revival and  reformatior 
in India but notably inthe Deccan. This 
religious revival was not Brahmanica 
in its orthodoxy ; it was heterodox in its 


. protest against forms and ceremonies anc 


class distinctions based on "birth, and ethi. 
cal in ifs preferéace of a pure heart and oj 
the law of love to all other acquired merits 
and good works. This religious revival was 
the work also of the people, of the masses 
and not of the classes. Atits head were 
saints and prophets, poets and philosophers 
who sprang chiefly from the lower order o 
Society,—tailors, carpenters, potters, gar 
deners; shopkeepers, butchers and even Ma. 
hars more often than Brahmans. Thenames 
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of Tukaram and of Ramadasa, of Vaman 
Pandit and of Ekanath, were names to con- 
jure with, and after a lapse of over 200 
years they still retain their ascendancy. over 
the minds -of the people of Maharashtra. 
The political leaders acted in concert with 
these religious leaders of the 'people. 
Shivaji’s chief adviser was Ramadasa, who 
gave the colour to the National flag and 
introduced a new form of salutation which 


_ displayed at once the religious character 


of the movement and the independence of 


the spirit which prompted it. The impulse ` 


was felt in art, in religion, in the further 
growth of the vernacular literature, the 
communal freedom of life, in increase of 
self-reliance and toleration.” 


. By the bye it is interesting to note why 
the revival burst in all its glory and splen- 
dour in the Maharashtra rather than in 
any other’part of India. Mr. Justice Ranade 
attributes it firstly to the peculiar geo- 
graphical situation of these parts with its 
natural advantages of position and climate, 
such ‘as hilly forts, good and bracing 
climate, hardy and abstemious people; 
secondly to the character of the people in 
which the Aryans and the Dravidians have 
been mixed in due proportion so as to 
retain the good points of both, without 
exaggerating their defects—as the North has 
done ofthe Aryan and the South has 
done of the Dravidian element—so that they 
have retained habits of mutual helpfulness 
and independence; thirdly the popular 


_ religion of the country which avoided ex- 


tremes of sectarianism disfiguring and 
disuniting the Dravidian portion of the 


Peninsula, and the- minute sub-division of 


caste obtaining in Northern India. 


He adds: 


“Here the people show tolerance of a sort amount- 
ing almost to indifference which is even today a 
characteristic of the country. Brahmins and the non- 
Brahmin Sudras are brought into contact on more 
equal terms than elsewhere. In fact the latter have, 
under the influence of the Vaishnava saints, emancipat- 
ed themselves, and have produced saints and poets, 
whose names are revered by the whole country, even 
Brahmins included. Even the Mahoniedans join hands 
in celebrating festivals of either community. Maho- 
medan Fakirs are revered by the Hindus, and some 
saints of the latter are held in veneration by the 
Mahomedans.” 

The revival was due to amongst many 
other things, the birth of a new spirit, a 
common feeling of interest, a common 
patriotism born of a liberal religious fervor. 
Shivaji did not certainly create this power, 
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it had already been created. He sought to 
unite it for a higher purpose by directing it 
against the common danger. This was his 
chief merit and his chief service to the 
country; in this consists his chief claimy 
upon the grateful remembrance of the. 
people. Thus the ground was prepared 
partly by nature, partly by the ancient 
history of the country, partly by the religi- 
ous revival, but chiefly by the long disci- 
pline in arms which the country had under- 
gone during the Mahomedan rule for 300 
years. Men’s minds were in an eager state 
of expectation. The predominant factor in 
the political situation was the advance of 
the Mogul arms in the south; and we find 
Ramadasa in his various writings referring 
to this in no insignificant terms. 

Three preceding centuries had been ot 
persecution, and had left indelible im- 
pressions on the minds of the people; i 






had also witnessed a religious reviws 
amongst the masses. New thoughts surge 
up in the minds of the people, and when 
Ramadasa and other saints of his. time 
began to appeal to the heart and mind of 
the. people on the one hand, and Shivaji 
and his colleagues commenced to work up 
their political and material aspirations on 
the other hand, they easily grasped 
the . ideal put before them, and 
eagerly set their hands to the task of 
actualising that ideal. Men of the 
type of Shivaji and Ramadasa are‘ 
not born without long preparation, 
nor out of their time, nor ina country 
where the popular mind has not been 
educated to appreciate and support them. 
“The impulse which animated men to 
take a more hopeful view of the situation 
was not the result of mere secular or calcu- 
lating prudence. There was an intense reli- 
gious fervour surging through the younger 
generation, giving them hopes of a 
brighter future, and a confidence in other 
possibilities than those realised by the older 
generation, given to-look to the worldly 
advantages of every effort and taking their 
stand.on purely prudential considerations. 
The young men felt a religious enthusiasm 
that inspired them to think little of their 
own interest and advancement.” This is 
well-illustrated in the life of Shivaji,. the 
best and the highest type of his times indeed. 
“This was the main spring of the teachings 
of the Vaishnava sect during the past 300 
years. It taught that salvation was a 
concern for all, and that before God’s 
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throne there was no difference between the 
high-born and the low. The teaching is the 
most. distinct work of the doctrines of 
Ramananda and Kabir, of Rohidas and 
surdas, of Nanak and Chaitanya, and of 
vany others who flourished in different 
parts of Northern and Eastern India.” In 
Maharashtra too the influence was strongly 
` felt-and preachers both Brahmins and non- 
Brahmins were calling on the people to 
‘identify Rama with Rahim and ensure their 
freedom from bonds of formal ritualism and 
caste distinctions, and unite in common love 
of man and faith in one God: ‘Along with 
brave sirdars braver devotees of the type of 
Ramadasa,.Tukarama,. Jayaramaswami, 
Moraya Deva, anda host of others were 
guiding the populace along the lines of 
_ Nationality.” Thus ‘religious revival and a 
purjtanic enthusiasm was at work ‘in the 
wad. It was clear to men’s minds that old 













votry and submission to brute force must 
cease.” And Shivaji who revered Ramadasa, 
Tukarama and other ‘religious leaders of 
the day represented these new aspirations 
in-an intensified form in his own proper 
person. This was one chief source of his 
strength and his hold. on the people. It 
represented a strength which-no prudent 
calculations. of chances could. ever confer. 
Another feeling working up the people was 
the idea that the new Mogul invasion could 
be met only by an united opposition. ‘Reli- 
ious fervour almost at white heat, border- 
ing on the verge of self-abnegation, a daring 
and -adventurous spirit born of a confidence 
that a higher power than man’s protected 
him and his work, the magnetism of supe- 
rior genius, which binds men together and 
leads. them to yictory, a sure insight 
into: the real needs. of the times, and.a 
steadfastness of purpose, which no 
adverse turn of fortune. could conquer, a 
readiness and a resourcefulness rarely met 
with either in European or Indian history, 
true patriotism which was far in advance 
= -of the times, and a sense of justice tempered 
eith mercy,” —these were the sources: of 
Shivaji’s strength; and in moulding and 
shaping Shivaji’s character and. career, his 
Guru Ramadasa,:amongst.a host of other 
influences working towards that end, claim- 
ed no small.a share. _. eae at 
_ First among these influences stands, un- 
doubtedly, his mother Jijabai, whom he 
loved with an affection which had no 
-bounds and who was the guiding genius 
and protecting deity, whose approbation 
f 9 2, 
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rewarded all toil and filled him with a. 
courage which nothing could daunt. The 
religious turn of mind, and the strong faith 
in his mission, so prominentin his character, 
Shivaji owed to his mother. Next comes. 
his tutor Dadoji Kondadeva, who loved his 
ward witha fatherly love. Prudent and 
cautious though by nature, he was an ex- 
cellent administrator and a strict discipli- 
narian; and from him Shivaji no doubt 
learned the various arts of peace and war,as 
also the strict sense of justice and propriety. 
that. distinguished him in his after-career.° 
Then may be ranked his companions and 
colleagues—Brahmins and Prabhus, Mara- 
thas. and Malwas,—even to enumerate 
whom would be a labotirious task 
and would swell these pages to a hig 
volume. _But one and all, -big and small, 
they were brave and devoted, and con- 
tributed to a large extent towards the suċ- 
cess of a common catise. They were men of 
iron courage, great in the wisdom of their 
counsels, ‘capable and devoted to the 
national interest. “Not one of them failed 

todo his duty in the hour of danger; not 
one proved to be treacherous to his master 
and went over to, the enemy; while many 
died at their post inthe hour of victory, 
consoled with the thought that they had 
done service assigned to them.” If it had 
not been forthe schooling and discipline 
which these leaders of the nation, civil and 
military, had obtained during those turbul- 
ent times, as well as, or perhaps more for the 
wave of religious revival, and’ the renéwal 
of the past glories of the Mother-land which 
was the work of the saints and prophets of 
the day,—the splendid edifice of an Indian 
Nationality would have been lost to the 
world. The entire populace was inspired 


with a new hope and a new courage, which 


enabled the nation to outlive and succeéss- 
fully tide over the difficulties it was over- 
whelmed with soon after Shivaji’s death. 
And this was the work essentially of the 
holy men of peace, who about this timé 
flourished, in the country and were the chief 


advisers of the civil and military com- 


manders. A number of those great teach- 


‘ers lived: during Shivaji’s time as wellas 


before and after. The most celebrated 
however of these spiritual teachers. were 
Tukarama. of Dehu, and Ramadasa of 
Chafal, the latter of whom became Shivaji’s 
spiritual guide and his chief adviser even in 
secular matters. And the influence of his 
Guru was certainly not the least, though 
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it came to be the last of the various in- 
fluences that went to shape and mould 
Shivaji’s life and character. 
the influence of this Guru of his that led 
Shivaji’s steps to the glorious success he 
achieved in his life. From time to time we 
find Shivaji running upto. his Guru for 
advice and every time he invariably found 
himself lovingly encouraged and rightly 
directed. “In token of the work of libera- 
tion being carried on not for personal 
aggrandisement, but for higher purposes of 
service to God and man, the National Stand- 
ard received at the suggestion of Ramadasa 
` its favourite orange colour (Bhagava 
Zenda), which was and is the color of the 
clothes worn by anchorites and devotees. 
The old form of salutation (Johar) was 
dispensed with asimplying submission to 
foreigners and a new form ‘Rama Rama’ 
was substituted, which only recited the 
name of Ramadasa’s favourite deity. Under 
the same influence the names of Shivaji’s 
principal Officers were changed from their 
Mahomedan designations to their Sanskrit 
equivalents, and the forms of correspond- 
_ ence also were similarly improved. Shivaji 
once from asense of gratitude to his spiri- 
tual teacher made a gift of his kingdom to 
him and Ramadasa gave it back to him as a 
trust to be managed in the public interest. 
Once again when Shivaji pressed him to 
accept some Inam lands for the service of 
his favourite Deity, Ramadasa significantly 
requested him to assign Inams in territories 
which were still under foreign sway, thus 
‘ emphatically hinting that the work of 
liberation was not yet completed.” 

For this and this alone Ramadas, even 
as ashaper and director of the National 
Revival of the 17th century, deserves to 
be reverentially remembered by us. But 
the scope of Ramadasa’s work did not 
limit itself merely to the individual 
shaping of Shivaji’s life and policy. No. 
He had a higher and a nobler aim before 
him; 1t was the uplifting of the masses not 
only politically,.but morally and spiritually 
too. And had he not directed his multi- 
farious capabilities to this end, we would 
not have—I feel sure—ever seen his work of 
directing the individual genius of Shivaji to 
have proved so fruitful and so well accom- 
plished. Shivaji’s work necessarily required 
co-operation. And if those, who eventually 
came to be his co-workers and successors, 
had not long been disciplined towards the 
common nationality, we may reasonably 
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It was in fact . 
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entertain grave doubts of Shivaji’s success 

in his work in spite of his towering intellect, 

boundless enthusiasm, inexhaustible energy, 

and bold confidence in self. He was no.. 
doubt first amongst his equals; but everyone 
of his colleagues was in himself a leader - 
and ahero, though on a smaller scale. These 

heroes were the result of the spiritual train- 

ing they were imbibing every hour of their 

life from the various spiritual teachers 

that were going the length and breadth of 

the country in those days. It was by the 

influence of Ramadas and ‘Tukaram 

amongst others that the “national senti- 

ment was kept up at a higher level of spiri- 

tuality and devotion to public affairs than 

it would have been otherwise attained.’” 
It was this background behind Shivaji’s 

great central figure which constituted the 
chief source of wisdom and strength which 
were put forth under his leadership. Him 
career was nothing but a full realizati 
of the strength of the national awakening 
that had taken place at that time. “The 
vitality of a nation is best presented not 
merely by its capacity of self-defence but 
also by its power in each succeeding gene- 
ration to raise up men fitted in every way 
to carry on the work of national construc- 
tion with greater vigour and more assured 
success.” And this we find to have been 
achieved by the Marathas of the 17th 
century. The sole credit of it may withou 

hesitation, be given to the spiritual awaken- 
ing of the people in those days; and 
Ramadas may without exaggeration be 
said to have contributed a. lion’s share 
towards this awakening. 

Self-preservation -is a right divine of 
every human being, every community, 
every nation on the face of the earth. This 
self-preservation and self-defence were the 
key-note of the Maratha awakening. This 
self-defence and nationalisation of all the 
various movements of the day was the 
sole end and aim of Ramadasa’s life-work. 
How far this solidarity was achieved may 
be judged from the. conduct of the affaixg 
of the state and the behaviour of the 
officers and men of Shivaji’s dominions 
during his short absence in captivity at 
Delhi. “The Mogul armies occupied the 
plains and forts. Shivaji and his son were 
prisoners in: Delhi; and there was not a 





single person who proved traitor to his 


country, or joined the enemy. The govern: 
ment was carried on as though nothing 


had happened.” Everybody remained firm 
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at his post. And when the news of Shivaji’s. 
escape arrived, there was an infusion of 






greater ardour and vigor amongst his 
people. Many a time, people, dazzled by 

e brilliant military exploits of Shivaji 
tüd his officers, forget the. uriderlying 


tuahty that led to their accomplishment 


-of national independence. Not only 
- was ‘political freedom secured for 
the people but an effort was made 
to. unite the people into one nation 


powerful for self-defence and selfassertion 
also. Again we find that land grants were 
made not to individuals, or families, but 
were always for the endowment of temples 
and charities; and so became public trusts. 
Though there were no regular schools and 
colleges, yet pandits were held in great 
honor and these taught pupils in their 
pesses and both- the teacher and 
mil were ever placed above wants. 
"Sanskrit learning was also greatly 






oft regaled the populace. with stories from 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, there- 
by keeping them keenly alive to what was 
their own and infusing into them the spirit 
of nationality. 







 Thesum and substance of Ramadasa’s 
teachings which he personally “worked out 
during his life-time may be tersély summed 
p in the two sentences he has addressed 
o Shivaji’s son Sambhaji onthe latter’s 
accession to the throne after Shivaji’s 
death. They are ‘Unite all. who are 
Marathas together, and propagate 
the Dharma (religion) of Maharashtra.” 
t The first advice represents the leading 
- feature ofthe political movement, which 
asserted its formal independence under 
Shivaji’s leadership; and the second 
points no less clearly to the religious deve- 
lopment, which was at the time going on 
all over the country, and of which the 
political movement was in itself only a rè- 
flection. 

-~“"The point naturally arises for con- 
sideration what Ramadas could have 
meant by recommending this second feature 
of Shivaji’s policy and exhorting. Sambhaji 
to propagate not the Vedic, Puranic, or the 
Hindu religion gefierally ; but the religion 
of the Maharashtra. What was there so 
peculiar and distinct in the religious belief 
of his contemporary countrymen which so 
strikingly attracted the notice of Ramadas 
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current of true patriotism and solid spiri- 


encouraged and Haridasas and Kirtankars: 


and, wasdeemed by himto be a sure remedy 
for securing the salvation of his people? 
The close connection between the religious 
and political upheaval in Maharashtra is a 
fact. of such importance that without the 
help of this clue, the purely political 
struggle becomeseither a puzzle or dwindles 
down intoa story of adventure without 
any abiding moral interest.” But it was 
neither. It was a noble struggle for na- 
tional independence ;it could not be rightly 
understood without the study of the his- 
tory of the spiritual emancipation of the 
national mind: 


Like the political struggle, the religious 
upheaval was also,not the work of a single 
man or even ofa single century. It had 
commenced as early as the 12th century, 
with Mukundaraj and Jnaneshwar, and 
was carried on without intermission down 
to the 17th century. The national spirit 
had by then gained a healthy elasticity, and 
we finda galaxy of saints and prophets, 
whose names have been, household words 
with the people of Maharashtra. Each 
one of these had left his mark indelibly upon 
the country and the people. A few of these 
saints were women; a few were Maho- 
medan converts to Hinduism; nearly half 
of them were Brahmins; while there were 
representatives in the other half from 
among all other castes ;—Marathas, 
Kunbis, Tailors, Gardeners, Potters, Gold- 
smiths, Repentant Prostitutes, and Slave- 
girls, even the out-cast Mahars. ‘‘Much of 
the interest of the religious revival is 
centred in these facts as they indicate 
plainly that the influence of the higher 
spirituality was not confined to this or 
that class, but permeated deep through all 
strata of society, male and female, high and 
low, literate and illiterate, Hindu and 
Mahomedan alike.” These asserted the 
dignity of the human soul as residing in the 
human body quite independently of the 
accidents of its birth and social rank. It 
was a rebellion long and loud against all 
artificial restraints. Some of these were. 
no doubt predisposed to this view from the 
circumstances of their birth and education. 
But in truth it was a very common feeling 
surging in the mind of the populace. 
Jnanadeva on the one hand hath said’: 


“There was none high orlow with God. All were 
alike to him. Never entertain the thought I am 
highborn and that my neighbour is low of birth. The 
Ganges is not polluted, nor is the wind tainted, nor 
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the earth rendered untouchable, because the lowborn 
and the highborn alike bathe in thé one, or breathe 
the other, or move on the back of the third.” 

Chokhamela, a Mahar, on the other 
hand remonstrates in this strain :— 

“What availeth birth in high caste, what availeth 
rites or learning, if there is no devotion or faith. 
Though a man be of low caste, yet if he is faithful in 


heart, and loves God and regards all creatures as 


though they were like himself, and makes no distinc- 
tion between his own and other people’s children, and 
speaks the truth, his caste is pure and God is pleased 
with him. Never ask a man his caste when he has in 
his heart faithin God and love of man. God wants 
in his children love and devotion and He does not care 
for his caste.” i 


The Mahomedan converts to Hinduism 
even to this day observe the Ramzan fast 
and the Ekadashi fast. and make pilgrim- 
ages to Mecca as also to Pandharpur. 
There are many other saints of great 
renown, who are claimed both by Hindus 
and Mahomedans as belonging to their 
respective communities, and worshipped 
and revered as such by both. 

These examples will show how the lives 
of these men have tended to elevate the 
National conception of man’s spiritual 
nature and shake the hold of caste intoler- 
ance. “Men ceased to believe that the 
priest was a necessary medium between 
God and man for purpose of salvation; the 
domination of the Brahmin caste, as the 
gods of creation, whom the other castes 
should serve and worship,—which.is so 
ludicrously exhibited even to this day in 
the southern parts of India, where they 
abhor even the shadow of the lower castes 
defiling the Brahmin streets,—lost much 
of its potency, and men and women, high 
and low, came to feel that they were free to 
attain salvation by faith and love in spite 
of their low origin.” Our saints and pro- 
phets raised their voice against self-morti- 
fication and fasts, and meaningless penances 
and endless pilgrimages. The same spirit 
prompted them to condemn the austerities 
of Yoga and preach the spirit of Bhakti. 
Many of them in their own livesand doings 
illustrated the vanity of the vows of cele- 
bacy which by themselves cannot produce 
equitableness of mind and indifference to 
pains and pleasures. . A very high concep- 
tion of the sanctity offamily life was realised 
by these saints and prophets, and they 
did their best to correct the national weak- 
ness which shrinks from troubleand anxiety 
by retiring from the world’s conflict. This 
noble vindication of the sanctity of married 
life by the saints and prophets in their 
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words and deeds was a singal of moral 
triumph over the past traditions - of 
asceticism. 
Another feature of this religious revival 
of the nation was the liberation of the 
national intellect from the thraldom 
scholastic learning and the oppressive 
preponderance of the -classical over the 
current tongue of the masses. The mono-. 
poly of learning till then enjoyed ‘by the 
priests was shaken to its foundation. 
“These saints and prophets addressed the 
people both in speech and writing in their 
own vernacular and boldly opened the 
hitherto hidden treasures to all and sundry, 
men and women, Brahmins and Sudras 
alike.” -This was not certainly achieved 
without much struggle and considerable 
suffering. Though the Vedas and Shastras 
were left untouched, the Ramayan and the 
Mahabharat, the Bhagvat and the 
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were constantly laid under contributi gl 


translated and made accessible to all. The 
pioneers.in this field were Jnaneshwar and 
Ekanath, and Tukaram and Ramadas: 
even Vaman Pandit, the great Sanskrit 
scholar and poet of the 17th century, who 
would not deign to speak or-.write in the 
popular language, was, when brought in 
contact with Ramadas, made to see the 
error of his ways and converted so far as to 
be one of the most voluminous contributors 
to the Marathi literature. ‘The struggle 
between the claims of the classical Sanskrif 
and the vernaculars,—thatis of the mother- 
language and its numerous daughters,—of 
which even today we hear so much, was 
thus an old conflict, and the issues were 
decided in favor of the vernaculars or 
the living languages of the people 
long ago. A 

A third feature of this religious revival 
was the crying down of the conception of 
image-worship and saint-worship, then 
holding the popular mind in bondage, 
‘“Polytheistic worship wascondemned both 
in theory and in practice by the’saints and 
prophets of Maharashtra.” The supremacjgy 
of one God, one without a second, was 
the first article of the creed with everyone 
of these saints, which they would not 
allow anybody to question or challenge. 
At the same time iconoclastic spirit. was 
never the characteristic of the country, and 
all the various forms in which God was 
worshipped, were believed to merge finally 
into one Supreme Providence or Brahma; 
this was a very old tendency of the national 


mind. ‘This same tendency explains 
the comparative indifference with which 
saints and prophets treated the question 
of image-worship. It is a complete mis- 
derstanding oftheir thoughts and ideas 
n this subject, when it is ‘represented that 
these gifted people. were idolators in the 
objectionable sense of the word. They did 
“not worship stocks and stones. They rose 
high above the grovelling conceptions pre- 
valent amongst the people; and idol-wor- 
ship was denounced by them in no unmis- 







takeable terms, when the image did not- 


represent the Supreme God. Both Tukaram 
_and Ramadasa spared no wordsindenounc- 
ing the aboriginal and the village gods 
and their frightful rites and sacrifices. And 

yet image-worship was utilised by these 

.. Saints as an aid,—and not a small one too, 

" "towards devotional evolution.” 
: e have thus noticed all the principal 








een a steady growth of the spiritual virtue 
of the nation through a period of not less 
than 300 years. It gave us a literature of 
considerable value in the vernacular langu- 
age ofthe country. It modified the strict- 
ness of the old spirit of caste exclusiveness. 
It raised the Sudra classes to the position 
of spiritual power and social importance 
almost equal to that of the Brahmins. It 
gave sanctity to the family relations and 
raised the status of woman. It made the 
nation more humane, at the same time 
more prone to hold together by. mutual 
‘,toleration. It suggested and partly carried 
out a plan of reconciliation with the Maho- 
medans. It subordinated the importance 
of rites and ceremonies, of pilgrimages and 
fasts, of penance and austerities, of learning 
and contemplation to -the higher excellence of 
. worship by means of faith and love. It 
checked the .excesses of polytheism. It 
tended in all these ways to raise the nation 
‘to a higher level of capacity, both of 
thought and action, and prepared itina 
way, no other nation was ever prepared, 
to take the lead in re-establishing a united 
ative power in the place of foreign-do- 
mination. These appear to us the princi- 
pal features of the religion of Maharashtra, 
which saint Ramadas had in view, when 
he advised Shivaji’s son to follow in his 
father’s footsteps, and to propagate the 
Maharashtra Dharma, the faith at once 
tolerant and catholic, deeply spiritual and 
yet not iconoclastic. 
And: towards the propagation of this 
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turės of the religious movement. It has 


religion—this Maharashtra Dharma, this 
duty of the great nation,—were . all the 
efforts and activities of Ramadas directed 
ever since his return from his wanderings— 
his Tirthaparyatana—from one end of the 
peninsula to the other, east and west, nortt 
and south, and extending over a period 
of about 12 years, from the 24thto the 


. 86th year of his life. We find him even after 


that ever on the move, establishing Maths 
and Ashrams,—societies and clubs,—ir 
every likely place that seemed to him to. be 
helpeful towards the general end—the 
awakening of a dormant, terror-striken 
people, people who were cowed down, nay, 
almost obsessed by oppression of every sort 
inevery way. These societies and clubs 


‘were always politico-religious. They were 


generally housed. in a temple of Hanumar 
which in India, at least in Maharashtra. 
is almost a sine qua non of every village 
and which is very often situated on the 
outskirts thereof. With these temples— 
and where they were not available, a small 
hut with the god Maruti in it served the 
purpose as well—for a meeting place, and 
the young men of the villages round about 
for members. These societies had for theit 
aims and ends (1) the development oi 
physical strength and skill in arts of war 
through wrestling, gymnastics, riding, fen. 
cing, shooting and other similar practices ; 
(2) the elevation of the genefal morals ol 
the members by celebrations of. religious 
festivities, recitals of purans, performatrices 
of Harikirtans, and holding. of Bhajan: 
Melas; and (3) a general awakening o: 
the masses all over the country. There 
were of course no hard and fast rules 
governing the admission of members o1 
defining the scope of work, or limiting the 
extent of responsibilities. There was nc 
special creed to be signed nor any prelimi 
nary declaration to be made. They were 
open to all, young and old, timid and bold. 
moderates and extremists alike. No pecu 
liar qualification nor any warranted connec. 
tion was required. They had for their basic 
principles Bhava and Bhakti, faith and 
love. Love for God and faith in his dispen. 
sation, love for the Motherland and faith in 
her glory, love for our brethren and faith 
in them, love for self and faith in self. 
This was all that was necessary. At the 
head of these societies so constituted would 
be one of Ramadasa’s own disciples, who 
would stay. ia the place as a worshipper of 
the God anda keeper of the temple; and 


wih if 


from there, guiding, advising, encouraging 
and bringing together the youths, visiting 
the shrine; himself being allthe while under 
the directions of his Guru. Before the dis- 
ciple was so deputed, he had to undergo a 
severe task and to prove. his worthiness, 
to undertake so arduousatask to the satis- 
faction of his Guru. 

Not before he had shaped and formulat- 
ed this side of his work would Ramadas 
think of taking Shivajiin hand and guide 
the national forces through him. There is 
_ not the least doubt that he must have had 
his eye on that young, and ardent, active 
and brave, heroic and spirited son of Jahagir- 
dar ofthe Court of Bijapur long before he 
actually met him and eventually came to 
be his Guru, in spiritual matters as also in 
secular affairs, with which Shivaji was con- 
cerned throughout his brilliant and yet 
laborious career. Even years after Shivaji 
became his disciple we find Ramadas often 
moving from place to place, and silently 
but determinedly performing the task he 
had set for himself. From time to time we 
also find him paying visits to other spiri- 
tual teachers and preachers of the day,— 
- the. leaders of -thought and action—and 

shaping their work towards the general 
goal. ; 


- Amongst hiscontemporary saints and pro- 
phets Ramadas was designated and known 
as Samartha, the Able, and was always by 
every one of -them looked upon: as an 
elder brother. His advice was ever sought 
by them and thereby he was able to guide 
-the spiritual forces of the nation, as he 
was able to direct the political forces 
through Shivaji. An instance of the 
respect he had among these saints we find 
in the admonition -administered by 
Tukaram to Shivaji, when the latter in.a 
fit of religious fervor desired to surrender 
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himself to the former’s guidance for 
spiritual consolation. 

Thus we see that though Ramadas was 
essentially a saint and a prophet, a spiritua 
teacher atid a holy man of speech, he å 
more to bé revered and remembered by 
for his politico-religious work. He not 
only along with so many others helped on 
the religious revival of the people, by giving 
them faith and love and hope and courage, 
but he breathed into them as stated at the 
outset, a spirit of nationality, a feeling of 
being one and an aspiration to assert that 
unity. His best known work Dasabodha, 
which may be rendered as the “Awakening 
of the knowing man” or the “Instructions 
to the devotee” is full of hints as to how and 
why he set himself to achieve and by what 
means he in the end achieved his noble 
mission of establishing a Maharashtra, in. © 
the land ofhis birth. Ramadasa’s. teat 
ings and activities inspired into 
Maratha people of those times “darin 
heroism, noble endurance, administrative 
skill, hope which rises higher with every 
disappointment, a faith which was never 
shaken, devotion to a high ideal which is 
independent of time, place, or person, a 
sense of brotherhood in common danger, 
a spirit of complete self-sacrifice and mutual 
concession for the common good, a trust 
in the final success of their cause, because 
it was the cause of their religion.” These 
were the virtues that then animated the 
patriots, the best men of the nation; 
virtues that enabled the Mahrattas of the 
17th century to accomplish the deliverance 
of their country and to reformulate a Hindu 
nationality ; virtues that were brought 
out by a high moral force that guide the 
destinies of nations. 
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“The best way of worshipping God consists in allaying the distress of the times, and in improving the 


condition of man. 
p. 12—Blochmann). 


TEAPLANTER:- was asked why he 
did not engage in jute or paddy culti- 
vation. He gavè a curt reply: “It 
would not pay, the cultivator worked for 
the mere wages of labour.’”’ Though our 


This depends,- however, ‘on the advancement of Agriculture, ete.” 


(Ain-i-Akbari, , 


arts and industries have been killed by 
foreign competition, there is a little fear yet 
of any foreign competition in agriculture 
which is already at the lowest ebb,—no, not 
even in regard to jute which is so much in 
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on 
demand in the markets of Europe and 
America. But who knows what the 
morrow may bring forth! The opening of 
he Panama Canal, and the marvellous 
uction of the cost of production in 
erica from the introduction of scientific 
methods and improved machinery, may at 
any time lead to foreign competition even 
in agriculture, and asit has always happen- 
ed—when the competition lies between 
-science and improved machinery on the one 
hand, and empericism and hand-labour on 
the other,—with the same fatal results as 
in the case of our arts and industries. 
There is no time for us to be asleep. We 
should seriously consider and remove the 
causes and conditions that have led and 
- are still leading to the ruin .of Indian 
Agriculture. However much we may try 
to impress other people with the high 
pfit to be derived from agriculture,— 
cal people shake their heads, and are 
ical. People with any capital to in- 
vest, much as they may talk of it,—never 
seriously think of engaging in agriculture. 
We are all busy convincing. others, but 


are not convinced ourselves. “Qe qa 
ACT Aq’ thatis our motto for agriculture. 


The Zemindar commanding the largest 
extent of culturable land, the mahajan 
` capitalist rolling in gold, or the successful 
lawyer—with the highest education 
that any country can give,—in fact 
All who have money to invest, and brains 
enough to direct a farm of the most im- 
proved and scientific type,—never dream 
of engaging in agriculture for profit, and 
very seldom even for a hobby. The agri- 
cultural expert, European or Indian, with 
the highest agricultural training that the 
world can give, may be busy assuring 
others of a profit of Rs. 250 per month 
from a farm of 100 bighas (capital required 
unknown), while for himself he hankers 
after a fixed monthly salary, and a cosy 
berth under the Government. “He came 
o save others, himself he cannot save.”’ 
How. the agricultural outlook has 
changed ! European experts may not be 
aware of it, but how can we forget what 
we saw with our own eyes? Fifty years 
ago, there was not a gentleman owning 
land in the villages who had not his farm 
or khamar or nij jot with perhaps a small 
dairy which he worked by hired labour 
under his personal supervision. Why has 
he cut off his connection with practical farm- 
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ing, arable or dairy, and let out his land 
to poor ever-indebted cultivators? Why, 
but to gratify his love ofease, his love of 
a life free- from risk or trouble, and the en- 
joyment ofan “unearned increment” either 
as money-rent or produce-rent. Every- 
body knows that farming on one’s own 
account by hired labour, is not paying 
under the existing conditions of ourcountry. 
Any shrewd man of business, that has 
money to invest, would rather invest it in 
loans to the cultivator at a fabulous rate 
of interest, ranging from 50 to 70 per cent 
per annum. With such a sunny prospect of 
doubling his capital in two years, the village 
money-lender would be a fool to invest. any 
money in farming on. his own account, 
which cannot under the most favourable 
conditions, yield a profit of more than 10 to 
15 percent per annum. The landed-gentry, 
the money-lender, or the agricultural ex- 
pert, one and all, in these days keep as far 
from practical farming as they would from 
the devil himself. They will sing the praises 
of, and go into extasies over the profits 
of agriculture, they will try by all means 
to tantalise others into it, but they 
will themselves be always on their guard, 
as though it were the very “pit that is 
bottomless.” Why should it be so? 
because, speaking generally, under the 
existing conditions, agriculture on a large 
scale and with profit, is practically im- 
possible, because Indian agriculture’ like 
the Indian arts and industries is now in 
the throes of death. Agriculture which 
was so profitable in India in olden times 
that in the Ramayana the farmers and 
stock-breeders of India are said to have 
been a wealthy class, so well protected by 
the king that they could sleep with doors 
wide open, ‘“Dhana-vantah surakshita 
serate bibritadvara krishigoraksha-jivinah,’ 
—agriculture which found profitable occupa- 
tion for the middle class gentleman even 
so late as half a century ago, is now in the 
very throes of death in this so-called agri. 
‘cultural country of ours! What could be 
the causes that have brought about sc 
marvellous a transformation for evil in so 
short a time ? 
The reader will perhaps be surprised ii 
he is told that India was a country oj 
easant-proprietors ages before. Switzer. 
and or any country in Europe, that the 
King in India, though he had - absolute 
right over the lives and properties of his 
subjects, was not the proprietor of the land. 


—that he thoughtit unworthy of his kingly 
dignity to be ranked with his subjects as 

“the proprietor of this or that patch of land, 
‘ that agriculture in India was the joint 
duty and the joint interest of the king 
and his subjects, the king providing the 
pasture ground, the agricultural capital, 
and the facilities for irrigation, at the same 
time acting as the protector and guardian 
of the cultivator, and the cultivator 
providing the labour of agriculture, that 
it was as much the interest of the king as 
- of the cultivator to obtain the maximum 

-yield from the soil,—for instead of money- 

‘rent, the king obtained a fixed share of 
_ the actual produce in kind,—usually a 
sixth of the produce. If there was a heavy 
yield, the royal revenues rose, if there was 
a low yield, the royal revenues fell. How 
stand wenow? The feudalism of Europe 
has been somewhat clumsily engrafted on 
the old Indian stock of peasant-proprietor- 
ship, “the Zemindar’s official position as 
tax-collector being confused with the pro- 
prietory right of an English land-lord,”’ 
(Hunter),—so that the Iadian, cultivator 
is half a serf, and less than half a peasant- 
proprietor,—crushed with the duties of 
both, but without the privileges of either. 
Let us not be contented with bare allega- 
tions, but let us go into evidence. 

We have said that in ancient India, the 
proprietor of the land was not the king, 
but the cultivator—for the land 1s said to 
belong to the man who first clears the land 
for purposes of cultivation—‘Sthanu ched- 
asya: kidaram’’ (Manu IX. 44) and that 
“the forests, hills and holy places are with- 
out a proprietor,—and do not admit of 
being given—“ataryoh paryatah punyas- 
tirthanya yatanane cha sarvanya svami- 
kanyahur na cha teshu parigrahah’— 
(Usanas Sanhita V. 16). What was the 
king and why was rent paid to the king? 
The king was the protector and guardian 
ofthe land, and the rent was paid as a 
contribution or fee for the help and protec- 
tion given by the king. “The king deserves: 
one-half of old buried treasure-trove, and 
of the minerals in the earth,—as giving 
protection,—for he is the guardian and 
protector over theland”—“Bhumer-adhipa- 
tir hi sah’: VII, 39—Manu. The kingis not 
called the Bhusvami or land-owner, but 
the adhipati or guardian and protector of 
the land. Says the Ramayana: -‘‘Great 
is the sin of the king who while accepting 
their tribute of the sixth (of the produce) 


~ 
a 


{1 dhanu=3 cubits) in the case of towns 
(II, 169-170). 


does not protect the subjects as though 
they were his own sons” (VI—Ii—Aranya), 


‘Says Manu:—“‘The king who does not 







produce is called a carrier of all the evil 
the world” (Manu VIII, 30).“The king w 
takes either the rent, the taxes, the presents 
or the fines, but does not protect, surely 
goes to hell’ (Manu VIII-307). Manu» 
fixes the royal share ds a “sixth, an eighth, 
or a twelfth” VII, 130. ‘The share isto 
be fixed so that the king as well as the 
worker receive their due rewards—“ yatha 
phalena yujyeta raja karta cha karmanam’” 
VII, 128.. On this the commentator re- 
marks—“The mutual claims of the king and _ 
the cultivator were so adjusted that the 
king might get the fruits of his supervision 
and the cultivators or traders the fruits ‘of _ 
their labour in cultivation or trade.” “The 
king enjoys the sixth part (of the produce 
says the Ramayana, “how should 

protect his subjects?” “Shar bhagasy ati 
bhokta san rakshate na prajah katham?” 


protect but takes the sixth share of A 
h 






Utt., XXXI, 87: Thus we see that the rent 


was not an unearned increment paid by the 
husbandman to the king as the proprietor 
of particular patches of land, but as a con- 
tribution to the sovereign or over-lord of 
all, which he earned by the performance of 
certain duties. It wasa right enjoyed by 
king for the performance by him of certain 
duties. What then were the specific dutie 
for performance of which the rent wal 
aid : 

: The duties of the king though generally 
expressed by onepregnant word “Rakshana-. 
bekshana’’—giving protection and re- 
lief, aré also distinctly specified, and among 
other duties, the following are the principal: 
(I) providing pasture for the cattle. 
Says the Yajnavalkya Sanhita : “ Grazing 
ground should be reserved as the villagers 
desire or as fixed by royal command: 
Between the village site and the arable 
fields there should to reserved a belt of. 
100 Dhanus. (300 cubits) around each’ 
village,—two hundred dhanus in the caseg 
of woody villages and four hundred dha 









Says Manu— There shall 
be reserved on all sides of each village a 


‘belt of 100 dhanus . or three throws of 


the shepherd’s stick, and thrice that 
quantity for towns, where the grazing. 
of . cattle shall not be punishable 
(VIII. 237). We shall see further on that 


-the provision of grazing ground for cattle 


ay 
hee 


by the state was a duty recognised even 
by the Mohamedan ‘Emperors, though no 


doubt the extent of the land actually re- 


gees. for grazing: purposes varied 
= trom time to time. There are people still 
k-w-livine who will tell you that they them- 


selves’ saw the last remains of those old. 


grazing grounds around their village, 


_” between the arable fields and the village 


sites. l 

The second duty of the king was tọ 
provide water for irrigation purposes. The 

"o Hindu king shared with his people 

e. certain ideas -and beliefs regarding the 


Vest 


s<.. prompted the whole nation irrespective 
>. of caste or class, to render yeoman’s ser- 

- vice in the cause of the country’s agricul- 
ture. For every Hindu whether king or 
varrior, whether priest or cultivator, the 
>.main gateways of heaven were “Ishta” 
Pwr performance. of sacrifices to encourage 







- ‘culture :—“‘Vapikupa-taragadi Devataya- 
tanani cha annapradanam aramah purtam, 
ityabhidhiyate. Ishtapurtau dwuiatinam 
samanyau dhrarmasadhanau, Adhikari 
bhavet Sudrah purte dharmena vaidike”’ 


(Atri, 44). The belief being universal, the’ 


duty was also enjoined by the - Sanhitas 
q: all, and not for the king in particular, 
hough we find both in the Ramayan 
| and the -Mahabharat, that the kings al- 
ways looked upon a prolonged drought as 
a divine visitation for their own sins, and 
they’ moved heaven and earth for timely 
rains. ‘“‘Kalabarshi cha parjanyah’’—when 
& the rains set in timely, it was to the cre- 
> dit of the king.* When king Sambarana 
with his wife Tapati `was wandering in 
the forests, theré was no rain in his king- 
dom for twelve long years, but the mo- 
. .ment.they returned, the rains set in, caus- 
` ing the'crops to grow. We find the sage 


















# Wa histhira had been properly performing 
his’ duties to his subjects, thus enumerat- 
ing the duties ofthe king: “Have you 

~. provided large tanks well filled with water, 





you take care to see that the hushandman’s 
stock of food or of seed does not run out ?” 
&Ch—ufe Wh TCT CHA, sa ata YT CHAT | 
10 


= works of merit for the other world which - 


¥ sacred learning, and “Purta” or the ex- . 
cavation of tanks, wells, and canals for. 
giving facilities for the development of agri- 


aradain his enquiry as to whether the king 


suitably distributed in each different part 
of the kingdom ?—for, agriculture will not 
thrive if it has to depend on the rains. Do 


we LT 


Kachid rashtre tatakani purnani. cha bri 


_ hanti cha bhagaso vinivishtani na -krishir 


dévamatrika,, Kacchin na bhaktam bijan- 
cha karshakasyavasidati (V. ‘82 Sabha- 
parva ). Likewise also we read of King 


. Bharata inthe Ramayan providing: ċanals 


large as the sea and filled with water, and 


“in places where there was scarcity of water, 


he excavated many ‘excellent tanks for 
drinking purposes, well-protected by raised 
banks” (Ayodhya, LXXX,11 and 12). 


' Here at Comilla where I am writing, stand 


some excellent tanks—the most lasting 
monuments of glory of the old Maharajas 
of Hill Tippera, and but for these the town 
would now have suffered a terrible water. 
famine year after year. But “wecall our 
fathers tools, so wise we grow.” We and 
our Maharajahs of now-a-days have given 
up, what we call, those old and foolish 
superstitions of our forefathers, and how- 
ever much we may spend our money profi- 
tably in pyrotechnic displays for the. en- 
couragement. of the sciences and the arts, 


` for the lasting good of the country, there 


is no fear whatever that either we our- 
selves or our Maharajahs under the able 
guidance of ministers like ourselves, will 
squander away any more money needlessly 
in the excavation of tanks, or wells, or 
other works of irrigation for the benefit of 
agriculture. Kie, S 

The third duty for whieh the king 
was alowed rent, was protection from 
thieves and robbers, free of charge. In 
these days the Rayat in addition to paying 
the rent to his land-lord, has to enter into 
ruinous and expensive litigation, and fight 
out to the bitter end, through the prover- 
bial “law’s delay” to defend his 
holding against trespassers, and his 
crops and live stock from thieves and 
robbers. Indeed it may be said that he 
alone supports like Atlas of old, the 
huge machinery of the law courts on his 
own shoulders. In those golden days, 
however, the Rayat not only. got justice 
free of cost, but in case the king failed to 
recover any stolen property from the thief, 
he had to make ae i its value from his 
own treasury. Says Manu: ‘The property 
stolen by thieves, the king is to restore to 
all the castes.” —Datavyah sarva varne- 
bhya rajna chorair hritam dhanam, VIII, 
40. Says the Vishnu Sanhita :—“Stolen 
property when recovered, the king should 
restore to all the castes. If it is not re- 
covered, he should supply its value from 





his own treasury’”—‘Anavahya cha sva- 
kosadeva dadyat (III. 45). “Chaura-hritam- 
upajitya yatha sthanam gamayet koshad- 
va dadyat” (Goutama, Ch. X)—“Stolen pro- 
perty is to be recovered and restored to the 
owner,—or is to be paid for from the 
treasury.” That the king really held him- 
self bound to recover and restore all stolen 
property, and actually tried his best to 
perform that.duty, will further appear from 
the following description in the Maha- 
bharat of an incident in the life of Yudhis- 
-thira.—When Yudhisthira ruled, a thief 
stole some cows belonging toa Brahman. 
~—The Brahman represented the matter to 
Arjuna, saying “The king who accepts the 
sixth of the produce as his share, but does 


*_ not protect his subjects, is said to be res- 


ponsible for all the sins of all the world.” 
Arjuna heard it and said “IfI do not give 
relief to this man crying at our gate, the 
king shall have committed the great sin of 
neglect of duty.” So saying Arjuna at a 
great personal risk entered Draupadi’s 
room, took his bow and arrows, went with 
the Brahman, overtook the «thieves, re- 
covered the cattle, and rostored them to 
the Brahman. Thus it should be quite clear 
that under the old Hindu law, the king 
who received the sixth share of the produce 
did not. receiye itas an “unearned. incre- 
ment” like what is enjoyed by our Zamin- 
dars, or the English land-lords, but had on 
his part, among other responsible duties, 
to recover and restore stolen property free 
of cost. 

How did agriculture flourish in Maho- 
medan times, it will be asked. The history 
of the Indian people during the Mahome- 


dan times has yet to be written. We are still cultivated or 


. but chewing the cud of European scholars 
and historians, not always free from pre- 
judice. Basing our conclusions, on such 
materials as we are at present in posses- 
sion of, we may say that so far as village 
life and the internal management of the 
Indian village communities were concerned, 
the Mahomedan rulers preferred to leave 
the old Hindu laws and village customs 
almost intact. They too realised their 
rent inkind, only the old Hindu rule of 
one-sixth was raised by Akbar to one-third 
of the actual produce. The Emperors some- 
times made hereditary grants of land or 
pensions for the subsistence ofi saints and 
men oflearning or of the impoverished re- 
presentatives of old and respectable families. 
“Such lands .(Sayurghal)were hereditary, 


ee 
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and : differ for this reason from Jagir o 
tuyal lands which were conferred for : 
specified time on Mansabdars (leaders o 
armies) in lieu of salaries.’”’—Blochmany 
page*270. But the emperors did not creat 
any hereditary middlemen or permaner 
rent-farmers like our zamindars, but deal 
with the husbandmen directly. In th 
Mahomedan times for “all land whicl 
paid rent into the Imperial Exchequer,’ 
the husbandman has his choice to pay thi 
revenue either in ready money or by kun 
koat or by Bhooli” (Gladwin’s translatio: 
of Ain-i-Akbari, p. 251). Againthe Am: 
Guzzar or Revenue Collector is directe 
“not to be covetous of receiving mone 
only, but likewise take grain.’* Th 
manner of receiving grain is described, (1 
Kunkut or appraisement or estimatio 






of the grain by inspectors while th 
crops are standing, (2) Battai 
Bhaoli or division of the grain a 


the “crop is harvested, and the grai 
collected into barns, (3) Khet batz 
or by dividing the field as soon as it i 
sown, and (4) Lang Batai or division afti 
the grain is gathered into heaps. Thus : 
was optional with the cultivator in Mahı 
medan times to pay his rent in kind, an 
as a fixed portion of the produce, fc 
example, for the best quality of land o 
“Pooly” (i.e. what we call Dofasli) or lan 
cultivated for every harvest, and neve 
allowed to lie fallow.”—“A third pay 
of the medium (average) produce we 
the revenue settled by his Majest 
(Akbar),” the second quality or ‘‘Perowat 


land when cultivated paying tł 
same revenue as pooly” ;—but when nc 
left fallow, unlike nov 


a-days, no rent was charged. It we 
thus the common interest of the emper< 
and of the husbandman to extend cult 
vation and obtain from the soil the max 
mum yield it was capable of producin; 
Accordingly we find the Emperor Akbz 
giving the following directions to the Am 
Guzzar or Revenue Collector :—(1) Let hy 
not be discouraged at the lands hag 
fallen waste, but exert himself to brir 
them back again into cultivation.” (2) “E 
must assist the needy husbandman wil 


* With regard to Akbar, Hunter says :—“T 
essence of his procedure was to fix the amount whi 
the cultivators should pay to one-third of the grc 
RE leaving it to their option to pay in money 
in kind,” ` 


' loans of money, and receive payments at 
distant and convenient, periods.” Indeed 
these loans might be repaid in ten years, and 
vet the total amount realised was not to 
Ge more than double the amountof the 
deán. (8) “When any villageis cultivated 
to the highest degree of perfection, by the 
skilful. management of the chief thereof, 
- there shall be bestowed upon him some re- 
ward proportionate to his merit.” (4) “If 
an husbandman cultivates a less, quan- 
tity of land than he engaged for, but pro- 
duces a good excuse for so doing, let it be 

_ *s:aeeepted.”” We find the Mahomedan Em- 
j peror like the old Hindu King holding him- 
TE ‘ge'f responsible to the cultivator for supply- 
ing the necessary extent of grazing 
ground for the cultivators’ cattle on 
“reasonable terms. Accordingly it was ruled 
#- by Akbar, “Ifany one does not cultivate 
Ai rajä (or revenue-paying . land), 
t- keeps it for pasturage, let there be 
aken yearly froma buffalo 6 dams (‘one 
dam 7, ofa Rupee or about 2 pice), and 










from an ox 3 dams, but calves shall bes: 


permitted to graze without paying any 
duty. For every plough there shall be 
‘allowed four oxen, two cows. and one 
‘buffalo,—from whom likewise no duty shall 

be taken for pasturage.” (Gladwin’s 
translation of the Ain-i-Akbari, p. 256 ). I 
need hardly say that the Mahomedan 
Emperors never had any faith in that most 

7 wholesome of the Hindu superstitions, 
which placed the highest value on the 
excavation (Purta) of “tanks and wells as 
passports to heaven, but the Ain-1-Akbari 
also speaks of irrigation at the public ex- 
pense,” “waste lands which a Moslem has 
made arable by means’ of water brought 
thither at.the public expense,” (Gladwin, p- 
840), which shows that the Mahomedan 
Emperors enjoying even more than we are 

. doing this day, the benefits of the extensive 
‘works of‘irrigation done in the Hindu 
. times, and still being done under those old 
-= Hindu” superstitions, .though they paid 
mealess attention to it, they could not have 
© Men altogether indifferent to the question 
“of water-supply by the state for purposes 
of agriculture. Again even as the Hindu 
~ -king was bound to see that the cultivator’s 
` stock of food or seed did not fail—‘Bhak- 
tancha bijancha karshakasya navasidati,”— 
so likewise did Akbar consider himself 
. bound to see that The producer of food for 
-the people was not left without food bim- 
self, and provided public granaries in differ- 
















‘get all their lands in one block: 
sometime it was reported that those whe 
‘held grants (Sayarghals) had not the lands 
in one and the same place, whereby the 


ent parts of the kingdom—a measure as 
effective as, it was simple—for the preven. 
tion of famine :—“Granaries are erected it 
diferent parts of the kingdom from 
whence the cattle employed by the state 
are provided with subsistence. They are 
also applied to the relief of indigent hus. 
bandmen, and in time of scarcity the grair 
is sold at a low price, but the quantity is 
proportioned to the absolute necessities oj 
the purchaser. Likewise throughout the 
empire a great quantity of food is dressed 
daily for the support of the poor and needy.” 
For this purpose, Akbar exacted an annual 
tribute of ten seers of grain from everyBigha 
of cultivated land throughout the’empire’’ 
(P. 189, Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari). Lastly 
as regards justice and the redress of wrong 
done to the cultivator, it must be admitted 
that the ideal of the Mahomedan rulers 
was not as high as that ofthe old Hindu 


‘kings, and there is no reason to think 
that they would consider it their duty to 
restore from the royal tréasury, like the 


old Hindu kings, the value ofany stolen 


property that they failed to ‘recover from 


the thief. “The Mahomedan rulers, how. 
ever, considered it to be the “immediate duty 
of a monarch to receive complaints, and 
administer justice.” In this matter, he 
delegated his power to the Kazi who tried 
each case not “without painful search and 
minute enquiry’’—though the complainant 
had nothing to pay for expenses either as 
court-fees*process fees orlawyers’ fees etċ., 
as in these days., Indeed so great was the 
interest in cagriculture taken by ‘the 
Emperor Akbar, that he tried to remove 
one ‘of the most serious drawbacks that 


to-day hampers the progress of Indiar 


agriculture.—by helping the cultivators tc 
“After 


weak whose grounds lay near khalisak 
lands (i.e. paying revenue to the Imperia. 
Exchequer) or near the jagirs ofthe man 
sabdars or leaders of armies were exposec 
to vexations, and: were encroached upor 
by unprincipled men. His Majesty ther 
ordered that they should get lands in one 
spot, which they might choose. The orde: 
proved beneficial for both parties.’ “Ti 
was ordered that everyone who shoulc 
leave his place, should lose one-fourth. o 
his lands, and. receive a new grant” (P 


268'and 269, Blockmann’s translation) 
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What a world of good we should be doing 
if we could follow this noble example of 
Akbar ona more extensive scale so that 
each husbandman ofto-day might get all 
his arable land in one block and coveniently 
situated in reference to his homestead. Thus 
we find that the Mahomedan Emperors like 
the old Hindu Kings had very good reason 
to feel that the success of agriculture was 
as much their own interest as that of the 
Rayat, and that for the success of agricul- 
- ture, even as the Rayat was responsible to 
` give his labour, the emperor was‘also res- 
‘ponsible to provide the capital, the facilities 
’ for irrigation, and the pasture forthe cattle, 
that he was responsible to administer 
justice, and give the cultivator protection 
against thieves and trespassers free of cost. 
~The rent was paid to the state as a sort of 
fee for the performance of these onerous 
duties by the state, and in no sense could it 
be looked upon as an “ Unearned Incre- 
ment,” as enjoyed by either the feudal land- 
lords in England, or their Indian substi- 
tutes, the Zemindars of to-day, whom 
Hunter ‘speaks of as “the mushroom crea- 
, tions of a Mahomedan despotism’’—though 
more correctly speaking they were created 
by a fiat of John Company. It was only 
under favourable conditions like the preced-. 
ing that agriculture could flourish in India 
both in the Mahomedan and in the Hindu 
period, under the Indian Rayat, for the 
largest majority of whom it may be said 
that their only capital lay in a former times 
as now in the strength of their own bones 
‘and muscles and their habits of industry 
and temperance. : 

What happened during the period of 
transition from the Mahomedan to the 
British rule? Akbar-died in 1605 and 
‘Auratigzeb died in 1707. The puppets who 
succeeded Aurangzeb, were rapacious de- 
bauchees unfit to rule, andthe Mogul Empire 
was destroyed by Nadir Shain 1739. The 
Government may be said to have passed 
into the hands of the British from 1767 
under Warren Hastings, who became the 
first Governor-General of India in 1774. 
In that half a century what momentous 
though silent transformations took place 
in this country as affecting our agriculture: 
India ceased to be looked upon as the 
country of peasant ‘proprietors, as it had 
been from the remotest antiquity. The 
state ceased to be the mere guardian and 
protector of the land “Bhumer adhipatir hi 
sah.” The rule of “sthana ched asya keda- 
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(VI, 128)—‘Yatha phalena yujyeta raja karta cha 
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ram’’—that the arable landis the property 
of the man who cleared the jungle for culti- 
vation, ceased to have force. The forests 
and hills ceased to be without a proprietor 
“asvamikanyahuh” or rather ceased 
be the sort of no man’s property (compare __ 
the Roman Res Nullius) thatit was from 
the remotest antiquity, which any intend- 
ing cultivator could appropriate by re- 
clamation, and on which neither the state 
nor any individual whatever had the right 
to levy Nazarana. The rent paid by the 
cultivator ceased to be regarded as the 
fee paid for certain valuable services render- 
ed by the Statefor the benefit of agriculture. 
Says Manu:--- i 

“The king is to fix and receive the rents and taxes 
of his kingdom so that the king receive the fruits of 


supervision, and the cultivator and the trader receive 
the fruits of their labour of cultivation and trading”’ 


karmanam.” 

The king ceased to be responsible tot 
cultivator as before for the restoration o 
his stolen property free of cost. But the 
worst ofit all was that during that time 
of transition, or rather anarchy from the 
death of Aurangzeb in 1707 to the destruc- 
tion of the Moghal Empire by Nadir Sha in 
1739, the rapacity of those puppets that 
disgraced the throne, introduced the sys- 
tem of the temporary farming- of the re- 
venues to irresponsible and sharking ad- 
venturers for lump sums of money. The only. 
hope of the country, and the only redeem 
ing feature of that farming system o 
rather system of contracts was-that it was 
temporary, and when Warren Hastings 
became the Governor General in 1774, it 
could be expected that the system of farm- 
ing of the revenues would be given up. 
But that was not to be. ‘The existing 
Mahomedan system was adopted in its 
entirety. Engagements, sometimes yearly, 
sometimes for a term of years, were 
entered ‘into with the Zemindars, to pay 
a-lump sum for the area over which they 
exercised control. Ifthe offer ofthe Zemin- 
dar was not deemed satisfactory, another 
contractor was substituted in his pl 
For more than 20 years, these temporary 
engagements continued, and received the 
sanction of Warren Hastings’ (Encyclo. 
Brit. India). This system of farming of 
the revenues, with its collateral system of 









requiring compulsory payments of rent in 


lump sums of money, instead of in kind. as 
a fixed share of the produce, which is the 
root cause of the ruin of Indian agriculture, 
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politic in the last days of the Mahomedan 

“ Rule and might have ceased and the pro- 
prietorship of the husbandman restored to. 
im and confirmed, with a change of ad- 
-. ministration for the better. But that was 
~~" not to be. Lord Cornwallis in 1793 made 
the system of farming of the revenues per- 
manent, and depriving the husbandmen of 
their ownership of the land, raised the 
status of those mere contractors of the 
revenue into that of the modern Zemindars 

of Bengal—addressing them, . with what 
truth Lord Cornwallis alone could say,— 

as “the actual -proprietors of the: land.” 

Sir John Shore was right when he said in 

his minute of 1788 that “the rents belong 

to the sovereign,” but was wrong in say- 
ing that “the land (belongs) to the Zamin- 
dar.” The name Zamindar does not occur 









Emperors for military service, were. 
tor a prescribed period only. The English 
: prejudices of Lord Cornwallis and his 
.° colleagues were responsible for his fatal 
blunder of divesting the husbandman of 
his right of property in the soil he culti- 
vated, which he had*enjoyed without inter- 


ruption from time immemorial,—thus con-. 


verting him into a mere serf as in . feudal 
Europe, to invest his “mushroom creations’’— 
». ‘the Zemindars, with it, that they might 
take the place of the feudal lords. He 
thought India was England, the zemindar 
corresponding to the English land-lord, and 
the rayat to the English serf or tenant-at- 
will. “By two stringent regulations of 1799 
and 1812, the tenant was practically put 
at the mercy of a rack-renting land-lord” 
(Enc. Brit. India). | | 
What has been the effect ?—The rent 
realised ceased to bear any fixed propor- 
tion to the actual produce of the soil, and 
could be realised in all its fulness, even 
though a single ear of corn should not 
reward all the sweat of the brow of the toil- 
v. „ing husbandman. The basic principle of 
Hindu Law that the rent is charged by the 
“wate forthe performance of certain duties 
by the state most material to the success 
of agriculture, was gone, A fatal divorce 
between the right to enjoy the rent, and 
the duty to help the development of agri- 
culture has taken place. Regulation 1 of 
1793 confers on the Zamindars the previlege 
-of enjoying the rent “for ever”, but lays 
on him no duty whatever to help the 
development, of agriculture. “The Governor 













» was only a temporary disease in the body 


he Ain-i-Akbari. The Jagirs granted by ` 


“never exceed the principal. 


in Council trusts that “the proprietors c 
land’’—meaning the Zemindars, ‘‘will exer 
themselves in the cultivation of their lands.’ 
A very pious hope no doubt, but that wa 
all. There was no penalty imposed if the 
proved unworthy of the trust. The enioy 
ment of the rent was all that the ‘Zeminda 
cared for, and taking the. example of thi 
Zemindars for a model the Government too 
where there were no Zamindars,—forgo 
that the rent’ was a mere fee for the per 
formance of certain duties by the state 
Whatever the so-called proprietors or rathe 


enjoyers of rent did for agriculture, the 


came .to look upon not as the fulfilmen 
ofa bounden duty, but as a mere work o 
charity or philanthropy, little better thas 
a waste of valuable money. No one whi 
now enjoys the rent, thinks that he i 
bound to give a loan on easy terms to th 
rayat, or to provide pasture ground fo 
the rayats’ cattle, or to remit the rent, i 
the rayat has to use his arable land for: 
pasture ground, or to provide facilitie 
for irrigation. Indeed the enjoyer o 
the rent has quietly appropriated almos 
allthe public pasture ground of the country 
The very idea that the kings of old wer 
bound to restore from his own treasur 
the value of his stolen property free of cost 
to the rayat, seems to us Utopian. W 
have been accustomed to see a very differ 
ent spectacle. The Rayat is now practi 
cally supporting on his Atlas-like shoulders 
the law courts with all their huge para 
phernalia, and the Zemindars and Maha 
jans with all their myrmidons of Amla 
and Pyadas. Unlike the Emperor Akbaı 
the rent-enjoyers to-day never dream tha 
it is their duty to give loans to the Rayat 
and those loans might be repaid in te 
years, and yet the total, interest realise 
They neve 
dream that in order to be entitle 
to enjoy the rent, they are bound t 
provide free all the necessary tank: 
wells, and canals for purposes « 
irrigation. No one now has the optio 
to pay rent in kind asa fixed shar 
of the actual produce—either a sixth as i 
Hindu times, or a third asin Akbar’s time 
Rent has ‘now to be paid in money—a lum: 
sum irrespective of the actual produce c 
the land, regardless whether all the rayat: 
toils are rewarded with an ear of corn o 
not. Thus the rent-enjoyer has no interes 
whatever in securing an increase of produc 
or an extension of cultivation. Indee 


K 


under the provisions of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act the rent-enjoyer’s interest lies in the 
reduction of the produce, and the decline 
of cultivation. The law provides that if 
the prices of the staple food crops rise, the 
rent-enjoyer isentitled to an increase of 
rent. The prices rise when the supply 
fails, i. e., when, the crop fails, and cultiva- 
tion declines. How absurd! The duties 
of the rent-enjoyer are thus clean swept 
away,—the privilege of rolling in unearned 
gold alone remaining. 

The effect of this divorce of the 
privilege of enjoyment from the duty 
to be performed, could not but be 
disastrous. It has naturally become the 
sole ambition of cvery Indian of 
means to be the enjoyer ofan “unearned 
increment.” Agriculture which was the 
occupation of every householder so that 
the term Grihasta or householder became a 


“synonym for farmer, has now become dis- 


tasteful to the gentlemen or the Bhadrolok 
class of to-day. Even as the “hart panteth 
after the brooks,’ the heart. of every 
Bengalee gentleman, whether barrister-at- 
law or pleader, whether Zemindar or Maha- 
jan, whether Judge or Magistrate or Amla, 
all pant after that Lotus-Eaters’ life of an 
enjoyer of rents without their correspond- 
ing duties, so that they and their children’s 
children may roll in ‘unearned gold, and 
sleep beside their nectar like the gods, care- 
less of mankind. To realise his dream ofa 
life without duties more fully, the rent- 
enjoyer has only to screw up the money rent 
by hook or by crook to the highest pitch, 
andthen sublet his right fora lump sum to 
a patnidar. The patnidar again gives a few 
more turns to the screw, and sublets to the 
dar-patnidar, and so on, and on without 
end. Thus like parasite upon parasite, a 
whole chain of rent-enjoyers settle on the 
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M -LOISY AND THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


has now become a 


devoted head of the husbandman to divide 
the fruits of that poor man’s labours. 
Thus has this country of peasant-proprietors 
been transformed into one of rent-enjoyers, 
and to a condition much worse than feudal 
England which Lord Cornwallis took for 
his model, for in England the statute of ™ 
Quia  Emptores of 1285 disallowed subin- 
feudation altogether, while in India acts 
were passed to legalise interminable subin- 
feudation, without any restriction what- 
ever. The whole country is now become a 
country of the enjoyers of rent under the 
various denominations of Zemindar, Patni- 
dar, Darpatnidar, Howladar, Talukdar, 
and what not. Thus India which was the 
very queen of agricultural countries, is now 
become a country of crafty middlemen. 
India which was the country of peasant- 
proprietors ages before Switzerland or 
France or any other European country 
country of 
so-called proprietors of land, mor® 
interested in the failure than in the 
success of agriculture, and “rolling in un- 
earned luxury” consuming the fruits of the 
labour, ofthe toiling husbandman “engaged 
in grinding labour,” “eking out a precari- 
ous existence” and having no champions 
or spokesmen to express his views, or pro- 
tect his interests. These then are the root 
causes that have led to the ruin of Indian. 
Agriculture, and made the Indian husband- 
man what Lord Curzon describes him to 
be: ‘The Indian poor, the Indian peasant! 
the .patient, humbled, silent millions, the 
80 per cent who subsist by agriculture, 
who know very little of politics but who 
profit or suffer by their results, and whom 
men’s eyes, even the eyes of their country- 
men, too often forget.” 
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By PROFESSOR HOMERSHAM Cox, M.A. 


ROM time tö time, the question is dis- 
cussed, whether India is likely to 
become Christian, and, as the Mission- 

aries put it, to audiences in England, 
.to be “won for Christ.” -It will be easier 


to answer the question if we first examine, 
how far Christianity is retaining its hold on 
the educated classes in Europe. The educated 
Indians can hardly be expected to adopt 
what the educated Europeans has cast off. 
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~~ Bxom this point of view, the case ofM Loisy, 
_» Who a few years ago was expelled from the 

-= Roman’ Catholic Church, has more than 
érsonal interest, and a short account of it 

may be acceptable to Indian readers. 
~~ M Loisy was born at Ambrieres in 
Lorraine in 1857 and ordained priest in 
t- 1879. After long and profound biblical 
y¥ ‘studies, he took a theological degree in 
1890 and was appointed Professor at the 
Institut Catholique. From this post he 


was dismissed three years later on account > 


.* of anarticle on “The biblical question and 
a the inspiration of Scripture.’’ During the 
i following years M Loisy published many 
| learned articles on religious history and 
literature and in 1900 was made lecturer 
at the Government Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes Pratiques. In the same year his 
paper on the “Religion of Israel” was 
nsured by Cardinal Richard, ‘the Arch- 
mee snop of Paris. 
B = -Sofar M Loisy, though he had acquired 
-a high reputation among scholars, and had 
incurred the hostility of the strictly ortho- 
dox clergy, was little known to the general 
public. It was through a small book ‘The 
Gospel and the Church” that he first 
became famous outside the circle of special 
students. This book was written in 1902: 
in answer. to the work of a celebrated 
German scholar, Harnack, entitled ‘The 
Essence of Christianity.” Harnack endea- 










of Christianity” and what 'he considers 
later accretions, to separate, as he puts it, 
‘the kernel from the shell.’ In the words of 
M Loisy : 

“M Harnack does not consider Christianity asa 
seed which has grown, first of all potentially a plant, 
then a real plant, identical with itself from the com- 
mencéement to the present state of its evolution, and 
. from the root to the utmost twig; but as a rife or 

rather, rotten fruit which must be peeled to arrive at: 
an incorruptible kernel.” 

It is in fact, the Protestant superstition 
of an ideal primitive Christianity which 
has done nothing but degenerate since it 
was founded, that Harnack has adopted. 

in various forms: this superstition is very 
common. For most people the golden age 
is still in the past. Later Hinduism is 
often said to be a degeneration from 
the original perfection of the Vedic religion. 
But for the scientific historianit is inadmis- 
: sible to start with the a priori assumption 
that everything earlier is necessarily better 
than everything later. - ' a 
still less, must he assume that the 





vours to distinguish between the ‘Essence » 


Lt 


primitive religion: coincides with what ] 
himself judges sound and true? M Loisy 
remarks on this point are of general intere 
apart from the special question. “If v 
wish to determine historically the essen 
of the gospel, the rules of sound criticis 
do not allow us to resolve in advance { 
consider as unessential what we now thir 
uncertain or unacceptable. What w: 
essential in the gospel of Jesus is whi 
holds the first place, and themost conside 
able, in his authentic teaching, the ide: 
for which he struggled and died, not on 
what we think to be living at the preser 
day.? “If common features have bec 
preserved and developped in the Churc 
from its origin upto our own time, it 
these features which constitute the essen: 
of Christianity. At least the historian ca 
know of no others; heis not entitled. 1 
employ a different method.from that whic 
he would apply toany religion whatsoeve 
To fix the essence of Islamism, we mu: 
not take in the teaching of the Proph 
and in the Musulman tradition, what w 
may judge true and fruitful, but what fc 
Mahomet and his followers was of’ mo: 
importance in belief, morals, and worship. 
This is however the mistake which suc 
Mahommedans as Syad Amir Ali and suc 
Christians as the late Matthew Arno. 
commit. According to Matthew Arnok 
Jesus was “over the heads of all h 
disciples.” “Over the head” is a metapho 
and in plain language, means that h 


‘ideas ‘were more in conformity with tho: 


of Matthew’ Arnold. When then Arno! 
meets with something in the Gospels whic 
pleases him, he concludes that it must con 
from Jesus, but when he meets with som 
thing of which he cannot quite approve, 
must be a mistake of the disciple 
Obviously such a method is arbitrar 
and unhistorical. As M Loisy says: 

“It is dificult to distinguish between the person 
religion of Jesus and the way in which his discip! 
have understood it, between the. thought of t 
Master and the interpretation’ of the aposto 
tradition. If Christ had himself drawn up : 
account of his doctrine and a summary of his preac 
ing, a,methodical treatise on his work, his missic 
his hopes, the historian would submit this writing 


‘ the most attentive examination, and would deti 


mine from evidence-beyond discussion, the essence 
the gospel. But such a writing has never excited a: 
nothing can supply its absence, There only remai 
in the gospels an echo, necessarily weakened ai 
somewhat confused, of the words of Jesus; the 
remains the general impression that he has left on I 
well disposed hearers, and the most striking oft 
sentences as they have been understood and inte 
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preted: there remains finally the movement of which 
jesus was the initiator.” l 
Although Harnackis an eminent scholar, 
while Matthew Arnold was only a dilet- 
tante, he commits the same error. His 


, own creed has been reduced to a belief in 
the “fatherhood. of God” and consequently. 


en 


representing, in abridgement, 


‘he endeavours to shew. that this was the ` 


essence of Jesus’ teaching. The “fatherhood 
of God”. was never properly understood by 
anyone before Jesus according to Harnack, 
although God is spoken of as a father. often 
enough both in the Old Testament and 


-in pagan writings. This view .is based on 


two passages in the Gospels, which 
M Loisy shews are of doubtful gunuine- 
ness, and even if genuine, do not bear the 
interpretation placed on them. But to 
determine thé éssence of the gospel ‘‘we 


_ must start from the texts that are surest 


and dearest, not from those whose 


. authenticity or meaning are perhaps doubt- 


ful.” This requires a critical examination 
of the character and historical value of the 
gospels. In M Loisy’s larger works on 
“The Fourth Gospel’ and “The Synoptic 
Gospels’ these questions are examined in 
detail and the first chapter of “The Gospel 
and the Church” is a brief summary of his 
conclusions. We merely note that he con- 
siders the fourth Gospel purely allegorical, 
without any historical value. Whatever 
can be known about. Jesus is to be found 
in the synoptic gospels and especially in 
Mark. Now ‘“theevangelists have summed 


up the teaching of Jesus in the words, ° 


‘Repent ; for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand ;’ these words may be taken as 
all the 


' teaching of the Saviour in Galilee and at 


Jerusalem.” ‘The idea- of the heavenly” 


` kingdom is then nothing but a’ great hope, 


and itis in this hope that the historian 
must put the essence of the gospel, or he 
will put it nowhere since no other idea 
occupies so large and so important a place 
iñ the teaching of Jesus.” “As a hope, it 
can only refer to the future; and this 
future is not the approaching lot of the 
individual in this world, but the renewment 
of the world, the regeneration of humanity, 
an eternity ‘of justice and happiness. 
This future was believed by Jesus to 
be close at hand ‘‘or else the greater part 
of his teaching in the gospels is without 
authenticity.” l 
'M Loisy next examines the meaning of 
the expression - ‘Son of God? and shows 
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that in the oldest passages of the gospels 
this is simply equivalent to Messiah. It is 
only in later theology that the “Son of 
God” means a being who has existed from, 
all time and is one with God. a 

The following chapters of M` Loisy’s--_ 
little book are devoted to “The Church,” 
“The Christian Dogma,” ‘‘The Catholic 
Worship.” Theit aim is to maintain. 
the legitimacy of Catholic develop- 
ment, against the Protestant view that 
all departure from the forms of the primi- 
tive church is erroneous. “The most en- 
lightened protestant theologians, those 
who recognize a relative necessity. for 
Catholic development, none the less reason 
as if it was not evident that we should ` 
condemn Christianity to death if we tried 
to restore it to its primitive from and orga- 
nisation, and as if the natural condi- 
tion ofits preservation and the expressi 
of its vitality had not been change.” ~ 
doctrines have been gradually evolved. 
“The conceptions that the Church .presents 
as revealed dogmas, are not truths fallen 
from heavens and preserved by religious 
tradition in the precise form, in which they 
have first appeared. The historian sees 
in them the interpretation of religious facts, 
acquired by a laborious effort of theologi- 
cal thought.” But gradual evolution is the 
necessary condition of life. ‘There is no 
institution on earth or in the history of 
man whose legitimacy and value cannot be 
disputed, if we lay down the principle that 
nothing has any right to exist except. in its 
original condition. This principle is con- 
trary to the law of life which is a move- 
ment anda continualeffort of adoptation to 
conditions perpetually variable and new.” 
“To be identical with the religion of Jesus, it 


(the Catholic Church) has no more need to 


reproduce exactly the form of the Galilzan 
ospel, than a man in order to be same at 
ifty as on the day of his birth, needs to 

retain the proportion, the features, and 

disposition of a new-born child.” " 

Such a defence of Catholicism howeve 
able dnd well-meaning, was not acceptab 
to the highest ecclesiastical authorities. 
For them dogma was not a growth, but a 
deposit confided once for all to their cus- 
tody. Two months after its publication, 
Loisy’s book was condemned ‘by the 


Archbishop of Paris. In the same 
year 1903, he published ` three more 
books, also distasteful ‘to strictly 


orthodox Catholics. Before the end of the 



















































year they were censured at Rome. In 

December,. the Inquisition issued a decree, 
< to the effect that ‘the works of the abbe A. 

Loisy entitled : The Religion of Israel, Gos- 
@pel Studies, The Gospel and the. Church, 
- {Concerning a little book, The Fourth Gos- 
»— pel, ‘shall be inserted in the Index of for- 

bidden books.” M Loisy’s attempt to 
reconcile Cotholic dogmas with scientific 
historical criticism had ended in failure. 

Yet it had been made in perfect sincerity 

and-good faith. Four years later M Loisy 
- writes with reference to his own motives. 

“I made myself a priest to the regret of my family 

who would have preferred me to.choose another career 
but I desired to serve the church and to serve it in the 

way iny aptitude permitted by science and teaching. 

i can say without the least vanity, 1 have not ceased 

to work at ecclesiastical studies, without letting myself 
` be turned aside to specialities which would have 
taken me away from my original. object, the study 
andthe defence of Catholic Christianity. I first of all 
Miplicd myself spontaneously to the study of the 
pele; owing to circumstances I have been able to 
“devote myself freely to it, for more than twenty-five 
years. But as I advanced in my researches I perceived 
that our official instruction was a conventional 
`> formula which did not correspond to the reality of 
things. Then instead of giving up my design of apolo-' 
getics, instead of adopting the miserable course of 
defending’ under the name of tradition, theses which 
I saw to be untenable (I might have had a brilliant 
and honoured career in the Church, if I had known 
how to lie) I endeavoured, after years of labour, after 
long reflexions, and why should I not say it -after 
along period of internal anguish, during which I 
saw fall one by one the received ideas which I had 
_ been taught in my childhood, I endeavoured, I say, 
¢ toshew how the essentials of Catholicism could survive 
, the crisis of contemparary thought, how the Church 
could justify her past, how she could assure to herself 
the future. i 

M. Loisy now recognizes that his endea- 
vour was..a failure. The Roman Inquisi- 
tion will not tolerate the distinctions be- 
tween the essential and the traditional. 

In all countries there are many who are 
no longer able to retain the belief of their 
childhood. ‘Often they are thrown into a 
state of painful perplexity. On the one side 
are the claims of reason and conscience, on 
the other the unwillingness to break with 
the past and to grieve friends to whom 
Meshey are sincerely attached. M Loisy 

wished to be as conciliatory as he could 
consistently with honesty. He wrote: 
“I receive with respect the judgment of 
the Holy Congregations,* and I condemn 
myself in my writings everything rte- 
prehensible that may be formed in them. 
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I must nevertheless add that my ad 
to the sentence of the Holy Congre 
is purely for the sake of discip 
reserve the rights of my cot 
and do not intend when sub 
to the judgment of the Inquisition t 


. don or retract the opinions I have ex 


as a historian and critic.” This ; 
sion was forwarded to the Pope, w 
sidered it insufficient. A month late: 
28th 1904) M Loisy wrote directly 
Pope: “I wish to live and die 
communion of the Catholic Churcl 
not wish to contribute to the ruin < 
in my country. It is not in my pc 
destroy in myself the result of my 
As far as in me, I submit myself 
judgment pronounced against my ` 
by the Inquisition. In proof of m 
will, and for the pacification of rr 
abandon the lectures I give at Pa: 
also to suspend the scientific publi 
I am preparing.” The Pope did not f 
letter any more satisfactory than: 
ceding. He insisted on absolute re 
tion and concluded by saying: “H 
asked not to write any more, but t 
to defend tradition.” For the tim 
ever, M. Loisy seems to have ft 
further molested. | i 
It should be noted that M Loisy’: 
did not affect any of the points in 
between Roman Catholics and Prot 
such as Transubstantiation or Pe 
fallibility. They concerned the au 
of the Bible, accepted by both Prot 
and Catholic. It was not owing t 
lations on questions of abstract t] 
or church’ discipline, but owing to 
torical studies, that M. Loisy had c 
disagree with orthodox Christianit 
position resembled that of a schola 
preceding generation. Renan born 
four years earlier had also been € 
for an ecclesiastical career. He | 
nounced it, after a mental struggle, 
age of twenty-two, because he had 


convinced that it is imposstble for a 


scholar to accept the traditional x 
the books of the Bible. The differ 
the two cases was that Renan of: 
accord separated himself from the | 


while Loisy stayed in it till] 
excommunicated. A clerical 


wrote: “Renan, who in his au 
propositions stopped far shc 
the abbe Loisy early understood the 
patibility of his ideas with the main 


w 


: Renan’s 


‘wrong 


of a fictitious loyalty.” However views are 
now often held by many of the clergy both 
of the Church of England and the Church of 
Rome, which would have been thought 
heretical a generation ago, and M Loisy 


‘may have hoped that perhaps even his 


would be tolerated. At least he wrote to 
a friend: “Until acts or declarations are 
required of as directly contrary to our 
convictions, I think we ought not to leave 
the Church. The exodus of the hberal 
believers, would not lead at the present 
time to any fruitful result. They would be 
to take the initiative of their 
separation.” 


Whether this was sound advice or not, 
it is quite true that Loisy departed more 
from tradition than Renan. Biblical 
criticism has advanced since 1863 when 
“Life of Jesus’? was published. 
Two points may be noticed. First, Renan 
treats the fourth gospel as an historical 
authority, an unpardonable mistake even 
at that time, and one which deprives his 


“Life of Jesus” of all value as a serious 


contribution to history. M Loisy writes: 


“If Jesus has spoken and acted as we see him act 
and speak in the first three gospels, he cannot have 
spoken and acted as we see him act and speak in the 
fourth. And the choice is not doubtful between these 
two portraits of Christ. The words and acts of Jesus 
in the Synoptics are those of a living person who 
behaves in a manner suitable to the situation in which 
he is placed. The words and acts of Christ in the 
fourth gospel are those of a transcendant, metaphy- 


sical personality who rises above history and does 


~ 


not belong to real life.” 


The next point relates to the accounts 
of the resurrection. Renan uncritically 
accepts the story of the empty tomb of 
Jesus. But the earliest account of the re- 
surrection contains no mention of any 
empty tomb, and Saint Paul would not 
have omitted this factif he had known it. 
M Loisy rejects the whole story of the 
burial of Jesus by Joseph of Arimathea and 
the visit of the womento the tomb. The 
probability is that the body of Jesus was 
detached from the cross by the Roman 
soldiers and thrown into the common tomh 
where executed criminals were buried. 

M Loisy’sviews gained adherents even 
among the Catholic clergy, and excited 
anxiety at Rome. In April 1907, in’an 
address to the newly made cardinals the 
Pope said: “See, Venerable Brethren, if We, 
who must defend with all our strength, 
the deposit entrusted to us, if We have not 
reason to be anxious in presence of this 


assault which does not constitute a heresy, 
but the condensation and poisonous extract 
of all heresies, which tends to undermine 
the foundations of faith and annihilate 
Christianity. Yes, annihilate Christianity, » 
since for these modern heretics, Holy 
Scripture is no longer the sure source ~ 
of all truths concerning the faith, but an 
ordinary book. For them, inspiration 
reduces itself to dogmatic doctrines which 
they understand in their own fashion. A 
little more, and they would recognize no 
difference from the poetic inspiration of 
feschylus and Homer.” 

Two months later, the Roman inquisi- 
tion published the decree ‘‘Lamentabili- 
sane exitu” condemning sixty-five proposi- 
tions, most of which were extracted, more 
or less accurately, from the works of M 
Loisy. In the same decree were affirmed, 
in opposition to these errors, sixty-fiye, 
true propositions which every Christian 
bound to believe. We will give a few o 
these : 5 xis 

XI. Divine inspiration extends to all 






‘holy Scripture so as to preserve from all 


error, each and all ofits parts. : 

XII. The expositor who wish to apply 
himself usefully to Biblical studies is not 
bound to put aside all preconcived opi- 
nion about the supernatural origin of Holy 
Scripture and he must not interpret it as 
other purely human documents. 

XVI, XVII, XVIII, assert that the fourth 
gospel was written by an eyewitness and 
is historically true. i 


XXII. The dogmas that. the Church 
presents as revealed are truths fallen from 
heavens, not a certain interpretation of 
religious facts that the human mind has 
acquired by a laborious effort. 


XXX. The name of Son of God is not 
merely equivalent to Messiah; it means . 
really that Jesus is the true and natural - 
Son of God. 

With reference to XI M Loisy writes: 


“The idea of a book entirely divine, absolutely 
true in all its parts and for ali kinds of knowledge o 
which it touches, implies a contradiction. In fact this 
idea, the legacy of the primitive—one may say the 
mythological—ages of humanity, condemns ortho- 
dox expositors to an impossible task. What has not 
been imagined to reconcile the story of the creation 
of the world in six days, with the results of geology 
and the conclusions of modern science, to demonstrate 
the historicity of the universal deluge ; to explain the 
plagues of Egypt, to solve the contradictions which 
are met with in the Biblical writings? Wrong has 
thus been done to the Bible itself, and the objections 
and laughter of the incredulous have been excited. 


b To defend itself against the tyranny that theologians, 
| in fhe name of the Bible claimed to exercise over all 
hvman speculations, science, instead of applying it- 
self to the. Bible, has been compelled, so to say, to 
exercise itself against the Bible, which was opposed 
@etoitasan inviolable barrier. The case of Galileo, 
rill continue to be invoked against the Church, until 
the church has understood its meaning.” 


c 


These stories, which M. Loisy regards 


as so absurd, are taught by Christian 
missionaries in India. The ‘missionary 
believes that the human race is descended 
_from Adam and Eve, and came into exist- 

| ence some six thousand years ago. It 
seems scarcely credible that such belief 
should still be held by any educated man, 
but here is a passage from a book used in 
missionary schools: 


‘Jab is dunya ko paida hue char hazar baras gujar 
chuke the, aur Adam aur Hawwa ko mare tin hazar 
baras se ziyada ho gae the, aur dunya admion se 
bhari pari the, tab Khuda ne apne piyaré aur eklante 
te ko is dunya men bheja’”’ (Urdu ki tisri kitab,p. 64). 
In September of the same year, the Pope 
issued an Encylical “Pascendi Dominici 
Gregis” condemning the errors of the 
“modernists”. Under the term ‘modernists,’ 
are included men of very different opinions, 
whose only point of agreement is that they 
wish the Roman Cathlic Church to adopt 
itself more nearly to the needs of modern 
times. Some like M Loisy are Biblical 
critics and to these, at one: time, 
the name “loisyists” was applied. Others 
are not completely satisfied with the philo- 
sophy of S Thomas Aquinas and think that 
the philosophic thought of the last three 

‘ centuries should not be ignored. Others 
again wish that the church should shew 
more democratic sympathies, and not 
always take the side of the rich and domi- 
nant class. Lastly, others, in Italy, can- 
not as patriots associate themselves with 
the wish of the Pope and hiscircle to recover 
possession of Rome. The Encyclical begins: 

“The office with which we are divinely invested, of 
feeding the flock of the Lord, has for first duty, 
assigned by Christ, that of guarding with the great- 
est care the deposit. of the faith transmitted to the 
! saints, repudiating the profane novelties of language 
and the contradictions of a false science.” 
>- It then proceeds to state that the 
“modernist” assumes no less than seven 
distinct characters. He is philosopher, 
believer, theologian, historian, critic, 
apologist, reformer. All the other errors 
of the modernist -result from his errors in 
philosophy. These are enumerated at 
length, but that he no longer follows ex- 
clusively the methods of scholastic philo- 
sophy is the fundamental error. As a 
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believer, the modernist recognizes som 
good in all religions, whereas every tru 
Christian knows that Christianity i 
derived fron God and all other religion 
from the devil. As theologians they asser 
that a living religion must change“‘Dogme 
Church, worship, the books that we vene 
rate as sacred, even faith, if they are no 
to perish, must obey the laws of evolt 
tion.” As historians they maintain tha 
all divine intervention in the affairs c 
mien, isa matter of faith not of history 
As critics, “they do not hesitate to affirr 
that the sacred books, especially the Per 
tateuch and the first three gospels, a 
first books of brief compass, haveincrease 
little by little by additions, interpolation: 
in the forms of theological or allegorica 
explanations, or duties to connect th 
different parts.” As apologists, they admi 
errors in the sacred books, but excuse ther 
as inevitable at the time those books wer 
written. Lastly as reformers, ‘‘the moderr 
ists clamour for a total reforms of eccle 
siastical government, above allin matter 
of discipline and doctrine; it should accor 
modate itself in character and procedure 
with what is called the modern conscienc 
which tends towards democracy; a shar 
should be given to the lower clergy an 
even to the laity; authority centralised t 
excess should be decentralised.” i 

All these wicked doctrines, the Pop 
goes on to say, proceed from pride. ‘‘Prid 
1s, as it were, at home in the doctrine c 
modernism; from all sides it receives nutr 
ment, and takes all forms. It1s from prid 
that they have that audacious confidenc 
in themselves,.that makes them regard an 
propose. themselves as a universal rule. I 
is from pride that they have the vainglor, 
to imagine themselves the only possessor 
of wisdom and that they say, swollen wit 
arrogance, ‘Weare not as other men’ an 
in order not to be compared with others 
they adopt and imagine all sorts of nove. 
ties, even the most absurd. It is fror 
pride that they repudiate, all submissior 
and assert that authority ought to b 
reconciled with liberty. It is from prid 
that without considering themselves, the 
only think of reforming others and have n 
respect for their superiors, not even for th 
highest authority. There is no road t 
modernism shorter and rapider than pride 
When a layman, ora priest, has forgotte 
the precept of Christian life, which order 
us to renounce ourselves if we wish t 


follow Christ, and has not torn pride out 


. of his heart, he is ripe for the errors of the 


Modernists.’’ A second cause of modernism 
is mental curiosity, anda third 1s ignor- 
ance, not ignorance in general, but ignor- 
ance of the only true and necessary science, 
scholastic philosophy. | 

The ‘Pope next prescribes seven measures 
against modernism. 

1. The scholastic philosophy must be 
foundation of all clerical studies. 

2. Every principal or professor imbued 
with modernism must be removed from 
Catholic Seminaries and Universities. This 


‘includes everyone who praises the modern- 


ists, who blames scholasticism or the 
Fathers; everyone who in archeology, 
history or criticism is inclined to novelty. 
3. The Bishops must prohibit the read- 
ing of books affected by modernism, and 


- as far as they can prevent their publication. 


“These books are not less pernicious than 
obscene books ; they are even more so be- 
cause they poison the sources of Chris- 
tian life.’ Inthe same category must be 


included “the writings of Catholics not 


ill-intentioned, but ignorant of theology 
and imbued with modern philosophy, who 
try to reconcile this modern philosophy 
with faith, and to use it as they say, for 
the support of faith. These writings are 
so much the more dangerous, in that with- 
out distrust on account of the name and 
good reputation of the authors, one may 
glidé insensibly towards modernism.” 

‘4, The Bishops must be very strict in 
conceding the imprimatur (permission to 


print). -A certain number of official censors 


must be appointed in each. diocese, who 
will examine books before publication. 

5. Congresses of the clergy should he 
distrusted. The Modernists may take 
advantage of them. 

6. To assure the execution of the prece- 
ding measures each Bishop will institute 
in -his diocese, a Council ot Vigilance which 
will meet under his presidency every two 
months. Its deliberations and decisions 
will be kept secret. 


7. In a year, and afterwards every 


` three years, the Bishops will give on oath 


an account to the Pope of the way in which 
the prescribed rules have been carried out, 
of the doctrines which are current among 
the clergy, .in the seminaries and other 
Catholic institutions. 

Early in 1908 M Loisy published an 
answer to the decree of the Inquisition and 


the Encyclical of the Pope. It must be 
admitted that the tone of this reply is not 
in the least conciliatory. He treats the 
theologians of His Holiness as men un- 
acquainted with the most elementary pring 
ciples of Biblical criticism. Probably thed 
were, but it was hardlyjudicious to say so. 
In India, as we know, it is common enough 
for men occupying a high official position 
to express. their opinion about matters of” 
which they are utterly ignorant, but they’ 
would not like to be told they were.mak- 
ing fools of themselves. M Loisy refers to 
the case of Galileo. If Galileo assumed to- 
wards his opponents the sgme attitude of 
contemptuous superiority—we rather think 
he did—his condemnation can be easily: 
understood apart from the special questions 
atissue. The condemnation of M. Loisy 
was also inevitable and it was not long 
delayed. In February 1908, the Archbishgp. 
of Paris and the Bishop of Longs 
forbade the faithful of their dioceses 
to read the works of M Alfred . 
Loisy entitled “The Synoptic Gospels,” 
“Simple Reflexions on the decree of the 
Inquisition Lamentabili sane exitu, and of 
the Encyclical Pascendi Dominici Gregis.” 
On the 19th M Loisy was required to 
send in his submission within ten days. 
The submission was refused and on the 
7th March the decree of excommunication . 
was pronounced in the following words: 






“It is now everywhere known that the priest ` 
Alfred Loisy, at present living in the diocese of 
Langres has orally taught and published in writing 
many things which subvert the very foundations of 
the Christian faith. Yet it was hoped that he, deceiv- 
ed perhaps, rather by love of novelty than by wicked- 
ness of mind would conform to the recent declarations 
and prescriptions of the Holy See and therefore so far 
recourse was not had tothe graver canonical sanc- 
tions. But the contrary happened; for, in contempt 
of all, not only did he not abjure his errors, but has 
not feared obstinately to confirm them in new writ- 
ings and letters to his Superiors. As therefore there 
is no doubt of his obstinate contumacy after formal 
eanonical admonitions, this Supreme Congregation of 
the Holy Roman and Universal Inquisition, lest it 
should fail in its office, on the express mandate of His 
Holiness Pope Pius: X pronounces ’the sentence of 
major excommunication against the priest Alfred 
Loisy by name and in person, and solemnly declares 
that he has incurred all the penalties of those who 
are publicly excommunicated, and that he is to he 
shunned and ought to be shunned by all.” 


Three hundred years ago a decree of ex- 
communication would have quickly been 
followed by the burning of the heretic. 
But the Pope and the Inquisition, what- 
ever they may have wished, had not the’ 


power to inflict the fate of Giordano Bruno” 
on M: . Loisy. He had nothing worse to 
fear'than abuse and calumny and of these 
he received a full share. The coarse and 
@piient clerical journals of France and 
ely made him an object of their attacks. 
wil... Loisy retorted in some very effective 
letters, but it would perhaps have been 
more dignified for a scholar of his eminence 
to have ignored their impotent malignity 
altogether. We pass over this contro- 
versy but we think a few extracts from 
some of M Loisy’s private letters may 
| be of interest to our readers. If we 
hare not mistaken, the conclusions he 
» has-reached, nearly coincide with those of 
i ‘many thoughtful Indians, both Hindu and 
Mahomedan. l 


“The constant effort of humanity to- 
wards an ever higher ideal, of knowledge, 
matistice and of happiness cannot be a 
wee illusion.” “Our existence depends 
mpc postulates which we correct as we find 
P them defective, but with which we cannot 
. dispense. There is also a postulate of 
social and moral life, and this is right and 

auty, justice and love; it is God, the 

Supreme Law. You say ‘What is God?’ 













E . and you ask me “Is He a personal being 
with whom I can enter into relations?” - 


God is the Mystery of life, and there is no 
doubt that in attributing to Him persona- 
-lity, we commit an undisguised anthro- 
“@omorphism. Nevertheless, it is not an 


* Giordano Bruno was excommunicated on the 
9th of February.1600 and burned onthe 17th. In 
1889 the Municipality of Rome erected a statue to 
him, to the intense anger of the Pope, Leo XIII. 
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BOUT seven years ago, when I came to 
A San Francisco just after the great fire 
i and earthquake, the city was nothing 

-but a ghastly-looking place full of ruins and 
remnants of great palaces. Byt to-day 
Sari Francisco is one of the finest and grand- 
est cities in the United States. With their 
characteristic progressive spirit. the people 
of the United States have planned to hold 


the world’s greatest exposition, where the 


wonders of the world would be shown, to 
celebrate the opening of the Panama Canal. 
probably the greatest event of the 20th 


aes 


industries. 


abstract law which governs the world; : 
is a profound reality, a living force; and 
our intelligence can form reserves on all tt 
symbols in which God appears as a grea 
individual, practically we must condui 
ourselves as if the law of our life wet 
given us by a personal will which has a 
absolute right over ours.” ‘ The mor: 
world is as real as the physical world. Tt 
two are not separate, although they a1 
distinct for our intelligence. The law « 


duty is not less certain than that of attra: 


tion. Their relation escapes us but bot 
form part of a single system in which goor 
ness and force are identical. Am I fallin 


-into Monism, into pantheism? I do nc 


know. These are words and I try to spea 
of things. Faith desires theism, reasc 


‘ tends to pantheism. Doubtless they vie 


the truth under two aspects whose agre 


- ment is hidden from us.” , 


Other eminent men have been forced t 
leave the Roman Catholic Church in recer 
times. St.George Mivart was a distinguis. 
ed biologist of whom the Roman Catholi 
thirty years ago were very proud, but] 
was excommunicated by Cardinal Vaughe 
in 1900 because he denied the birth of Jest 
from a virgin mother. The Irish schol: 
Tyrrell, four years junior to Loisy, was. 
1906 expelled from the order of the Jesui 
on account of his “modernist” views. The 


conspicuous instances attract public atte 
tion, but every year hundreds of men, mat 


of them priests, quietly leave the chure 
It is true converts are sometimes mad 
mostly from other forms of Christians, b: 
it would be difficult to find among the 
even a single name distinguished f 
scholarship and scientific. research. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST EXPOSITION AT SAN FRANCISCO, 1915 


Century, as far as commerce and enginee 
ing feats are concerned. | 
The World’s Panama Pacifi¢ Expositic 
will serve as the most elaborate and up-t 
date panorama of the history “of t 
civilization of the world. Fourteen lar 
buildings are to be erected. by the expo 
tion company. They are to be devoted — 
general exhibits exemplifying the advan 
of the world in the arts, sciences ay 
These buildings will be.t 
loftiest and most imposing structures ev 
erected... >- | 


ha 
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The following are the approximate 
dimensions of the buildings: Machinery 
Hall, 367°8x967°8 and annexes; Mines 
and Metallurgy 574x451; Varied indus- 
tries 414 x 346 and annexes; Manufactures 
552x470; Transportation, 614°6 x 574°6 : 
Liberal Arts 585x470; Agriculture—large 
wing, 630'6 x 5746, smaller wing 423°9 x 
579:6; Education, 394°3x 526 ; Automo- 


“bile Hall 272 x 752; Festival Hall, 380 x 200 


(greatest 280); Horticulture, 630 x 295 ; 
Fine Arts (outside line) 1,100 feet. In ad- 
dition to these buildings there will be huge 
series of palaces and pavillions to be erected 
by the different states of America and by 
foreign nations. 


gal, Canada, Holland, Haiti, Guatimala, 
Salvador, Costa Rica, Bolivia, Equador, 
Uruguay, Chili, Liberia, Nicaragua, Cuba, 
Brazil, France, Great Britain, Germany, 
Spain, Argentine, Sant Domingo, Honduras, 
Mexico, Panama, Peru and other countries 
have secured sites on the exposition ground 


= tö erect separate buildings to represent 


arts and industries and ‘to exhibit the 
achievements of human intellect in all fields 
of activity. The rest of the civilized coun- 
tries will do the same in near future. 

The foreign powers will display all 
phases of their progress at home and in 
their colonies. Mr. Harcourt, Colonial 
Secretary of Great Britain, has addressed 


‘* to the governors of the self-governing domi- 


nions, crown colonies and protectorates 
requesting them to consider the question of 
participation with the remark that the 
British display should be worthy of the 
British empire. Japan will expend 
$1,000,000 upon its pavallion and grounds, 
occupying five acres, will be located upon 
the United States Presidio-military reserva- 
tion immediately adjoining the exposition 
sites. Marquis de la Vega Inclan of Spain, 
who visited San Francisco, will arrange fora 
wonderful art exhibit to include the original 
‘paintings of the great Spanish masters and 
many historical trophies and tapestries and 
rare pieces of sculpture. Holland will be 
represented upon a scale never equalled 
outside the Netherlands. France cabied 
San Francisco requesting twelve acres as 
location of a superb exhibit palace to be 
built by France. China, the wisest of all the 
world republics, is planning. to show both 
the China of the past and that of the future. 

It is very desirable that India should be 


properly represented, among the nations, 


ia MO OMEO Nt Nee Ne Teh oY oe ee E 


not by the officialdom of British India nor 
by Christian missionaries but by true India 
—i.e., by the Native States andthe repre- 
sentatives of the people of India, namely 
Babu Abanindra Nath Tagore in the . 






of arts, Dr. J. C. Bose in the fieldof scier 
Hon. Lala Lajpat Rai in the field of socia 
economics, and other Indians in their res- 
pective fields. The Native States of India 
under the leadership of the Nizam of Hydra- 
bad, the Gaekwar of Baroda, the Maharajas 
of Mysore, Cashmere and others ought to 
start a movement to represent India pro- 
perly in the exposition. They have played 
their parts very conspicuously during the 


* Coronation Durbars and they should not 
Already Japan, China, Sweden, Portu- j 


sit down inactive to represent India in 
the greatest international event of the 
twentieth century. .We hope sanguinely’ 
that at least some of the native princes of 
India who lavishly spend the life-bloog, 
their subjects in shows, will come o: 
their limited sphere of life and visit t 
exposition to see how the world is moving: 
We may safely assert that many of thé 
splendid reforms introduced. in his state by 
the Gaekwar of Baroda are due to his per- 
sonal knowledge of the progressive move- 
ments of the world, which he has acquired 
by wide and extensive travel. 

When the exposition opens—February 
20, 1915—the nations of the world will, in 
actuality, officially come to. San Francisco, 
for the battleships of the world will , 
assembled off Harbor. View, the expositicn 
site, at that time. That a battieship is 
virtually the territory ofthe country it re- 
presents, is a fact widely recognized in the 
procedure of international law, and so the 
nations of the world will, as it were, gather 
at the western gate of America. More than 
two hundred battleships will, it is known 
from un-official advices, participate in a 
series of spectacular manceuvers in San 
Francisco harbor in 1915. There will also 
be a great drill ground capable at one time 
to accommodate ten thousand troops in 
drill. Foreign nations will send their crach 
cavalry and infantry to participate in the 
manoeuvers and trials of skill. 

The naval genius and maritime activity 
of the people of India are now mere records 
in historical works; but India can very 
well be proud of her children who yet have 
the privilege of bearing arms and who 
zealously follow the life of military men. 
A Sikh cavalry, and a Gurkha infantry re- 
giment, under the guidance of competent 


















can hold their own in competition 
hy nationinthe world. Indeed it will 
eat treat to the visitors of the exposi- 
the British Government arrange to 
t the marvelousfeats ofhorsemanship, 
Esinanship, courage, strength, sword- 
iay and other sports of the Rajputs, Sikhs 
and other native Indian troops. 

Perhaps the greatest feature of the 1915 
Exposition will be its congresses, societies 
and conventions. The world: gatherings 
will bring to San Francisco, the great 
thinkers of all nations along the lines of 
industry, art, science andeducation. Many 
fraternal organizations and scientific so- 
cieties have already decided to meet in 
:; San Francisco in 1915. The Exposition 
| authorities have been so impressed with the 
importance of these congresses and conven- 
tions that they have set aside one million 
- dollars for. the erection of a great audi- 
ium in which meetings may be held. 
ns auditorium will be built in the new 
civic centre, on which more than eight 
million dollars will be expended. before the 
Exposition opens. Hon. Mr. James A. Barr, 
' manager of the Bureau of Conventions and 
Congressess of the Exposition, informs us 
that already. over ninety learned societies of 
national and international fame have 
decided to hold conventions during the 
Exposition. The important ones among 
them are;—(1) International Good Road 
Congress, .(2) International Council of 
Nurses, (3) Panama Pacific Dental Con- 
gress, (4) International Municipal Con- 
gress, (5) International Electric Congress, 
(6) International Electro-technical Commis- 
sion, (7) World’s Insurance Congress, 
. (8) Engineering Congress, (9) The Ame- 

rican Society of Mechanical Engineers, (10) 
International Gas Congress, (11) Astrono- 
mical and Astrophysical Society of America, 
(12) The American Electro-chemical So- 
ciety, (13) Association of American Uni- 
versities, (14) American Society for Animal 
Nutrition, (15) American Institute of 
' Electrical Engineers,.(16) National Liberal 
wSJImmigration League, (17) American His- 
torical Association, (18) American Breeders’ 
Association, (19) ‘American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, (20) National 
Electrical Light Association, (21) American 
Home Economics Association. It is imper- 
ative that Indian scientists and scholars 
of national and international reputation 
should participate in the congress to deter- 
f mine the place of India among the nations 

in the sphere of the intellect and to demons- 












trate. that though only 6 per cent of ow 
people can read and write owing to the 
want of proper aid and encouragement 
by the government yet India is not 
altogether barren to produce genius ir 
fields of abstract and applied sciences. 

The most important thing that should 
interest the students of the world is the 
fact that an International Students’ Con- 
gress will be held under the auspices ol 
Corda Fratres Association of Cosmopolitan 
Clubs, during the Exposition. Representa- 
tive scholars (men and women) will be 
invited from different countries to present 
papers on the social, political, economic and 
educational conditions of different countries 
May we hope that bona fide representative 
scholars from India will be present to per. 
form their share? 

Persons interested in the International 
Students’ Congress should. communicate 
with the Committee on International Stu. 
dents’ Congress 1915, Box 455, Berkeley, 
Cal., U. S. A; 

In this article, it is impossible to discuss 
in any details, about the architechtura 
features of different buildings and phases 
of amusements in the Exposition. .Moré 
than eight hundred exhibitors of the world 
have applied for exhibit space, and < 
number of exhibits will range in value fron 
$200,000 to $300,000; more than twe 
thousand applications have been received 
Indian exhibitors should not lag behind 
they should communicate with the Depart 
ment of Concessions of Panama Pacifi 
International Exposition, San Francisco 


. Cal., U.S. A., to get concessions and furthe 


information. 

In.conclusion we wish to emph 
fact that attending the Expogi 
itself be one of the sources q 
practical and wider form of ed 
the aims of Indian nationali 
on the spirit of progress it is 
Indian patriots, educato 
merchants should do they 
the Exposition to wi 
their visions. India ‘gs 
tellectual Delegation 
which will do the 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO HINDU POLITY 


GURU NANAK 


Children of saintly Nanak and Govind, 

A harder task is yours to learn this day 

Than when.your stern forefathers rose to slay 
The hated foe from High Kashmir to Sind. 
They swept to victory swifter than the wind, 
Ardent as lovers for the battle fray, 

More fierce than eagles tearing at their prey, 
A name of terror known in furthest Hind. 


But Guru Nanak taught another theme, 
When with an accent tender, pure and sweet, 
He gave to his disciples this great word,— 
‘Farid, All-loving is the One Supreme. 

‘Tf men assail thee, stoop and kiss their feet, 


SHANTINIKETAN, ) 


BoLPur. Í 





| CHECKS UPON THE ARBITRARINESS 
OF HINDU MONARCHS. 








COUNCIL OF MINISTERS : [ts COMPOSITION. 
y 
-TAHE number of the ministers varied from 
_time to time. Vrihaspati in his book 
“ on politics wo the number of 
Fhe ‘council members to be sixteen. The 
Sutra work of the Manavas laid.down that 
«the council of ministers should be "com- 
posed of twelve ministers” (afanfcae. sTewt- 
i : T è = J 
- An older authority, ‘Ushanah enjoined 
twenty, while Kautilya would not have 
any rigid number, The author of the 
- Manava Dharma Shastra limited the num- 
. 12 * 


‘afa arat, \—Artha-Shastra, p. 29).. 


‘So enterest thou the Temple of the Lord.’ 


C. F. ANDREWS, 


-~ 


AN INTRODUCTION TO HINDU POLITY 


By KASHIPRASAD JAYASWAL, B. A. (OXON), BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


ber to seven or eight. The number eigh 
became fixed when the Shukraniti wa 
written and on its tradition the Ashht 
Pradhana or the Ministry of Eight Hig 
Ministers of Shivaji was founded. The mini: 
ters were called mantrins, mahamatras, © 
amatyas. There were (1) the Chancellor o 
the Prime Minister,* the, Pradhana, wh 
acted as the president of the council, (2) th 
Minister of War, (Sachiva or Sandhti-nigrz 
hika), (3) the Minister of Finance or th 
Sumantra ( aaan aat ara, a 4 RT: 
(4) the Foreign Minister or the Mantri 
(5) the Minister of Justice or the Prai 
vivaka, (6) the Minister of Law called tk 
Panditamatya (and later on probably, th 


Dharmadhikarin) (awarata mia Fat Fer 


* 
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ofat wre wa wafer freed a sgn Aa- 


mahar & gran fafa wi—Shukraniti 


_II, 99-100)..The duty of this “Pandita 
minister” was to consider what ancient 


laws had become obsolete and what laws 
were followed at a given time, what laws 
should be enforced and what are not to be 
enforced, and to “advise” the king accord- 


‘ingly. Then there was (7) the Amatya 


(and Rajamatya) or the Home Minister. 
[ zara zw aaa: (Man. Dh. 7, 65) ; ‘the 
jurisdiction of executive is vested in the 
Amatya. axata ufsatat ware sf aera i—Sh. 
Niti. IJ. 86. ‘The minister called Amatya 
has to know the country and circumstan- 
ces.] Then there is a minister called (8) the 
Pratinidhi or the Representative of the 


sovereign who I think acted as regent. 
These are the eight ministers whose de- 


.tailsI find mainly only in the Shukraniti. 


‘Manu’ describes only five of them. Some- 
times, as the former authority tells us, two 
. more ministers were counted as members 


_. of the Council: (1) the Royal Purohita 
~or the 


ecclesiastical head, (2) who is 
according to the Artha Shastra a state 
officer concerned with the religious well- 
being of the state, but who according to 
Shukra Niti II. 16, had to combine in 
him a knowledge.of politics and military 
science along with religious lore. The 
other officer who was sometimes included 
amongst the ministry was (3) the ambas- 
sador. Itis very interesting to note that 
these two officers had only occasionally 
seats in the council. 


Each minister affixed his seal on the reso- 


, lutions of the council and put down in his 


signature the fixed formula, e. g., “should 
be passed “ete. They wére then presented 
to the king; who wrote ‘without delay,” 
(zt#) Seen, (Shukra-Niti, II. 362—369). * 
Tix essense of this constitution is that the 
king had actually no power in his own and 
sole hand. AH administrative functions 
were vested in the Council. Such was the 
constitution as late as the 8th century A.C. 
(the age of the Shukra Niti). That such was 
also substantially the constitution as eariy 


* Cf. Laws of Brihaspati, VIII. 16. (Thus the king 
should declare in the grant), the Secretaries for peace 
and war signing the grant with the remark ‘I know 
this.’ (Jolly). ‘In actual inscriptions of the 5th century 
feund in India the minister writes on grants 

Approved,” _ o ; 


~ f 
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as the 4th century B. C., we gather from 
the notices of Megasthenes : 

“The Seventh class consists of the Coun- 
cillors and Assessors—of those who de}. 







berate on public affairs. It is the smalle 
class, looking.to number, but the mo 
respected, on account of the high character 
and wisdom of its members.’’—M’Crindle’s 
Megasthenes, p. 63. 

‘The seventh class consists of the Coun- ' 
cillors and Assessors of the king. To them 
belong the highest posts of the Govern- 
ment, the tribunals of justice, and the 
general administration of public affairs.” 
—Ibid, p. 85. | 

“In point of numbers this isasmallclass, 
but it is distinguished by superior wisdom 
and justice ; and hence enjoys the preroga- 
tive of choosing governors, chiefs of provin- 
ces, deputy governors, superintendent: 
of the treasury, generals of the army, 
mirals of the navy, controllers, and commi 
sioners . who superintend agriculture.” 
—Idid, p. 212. 

Each minister had two junior ministers ` 
under him. 

The position of the ministers was consi- 
dered substantially uniform, for generally 
the offices carried equal ‘remunerations. 
(wavufaaare” et Tat: wart: wet! Sh.-Ni. IT. 73). 

Their port-folios were transferred from 
time to time ( waar gù watt mamaata 
aAa i—Sh. Ni. II. 107). ; a 

They had also. their collective duties: 
e. g., the statement of yearly expendi- 
ture of the departments under each 
minister: had to be collectively heard 
and discussed. (warea wWeTatatT gaat 
aða: —Artka Shastra, II. 7). They had 
collectively to discuss affairs of foreign 
policy (4 qa ara rug q fada: A. S. 1.15). 
Important business had to be ‘initiated’ 
and hypothecated by the ministry, and 
if any members of the ministry wére away, 
their opinion had to be taken through 
letters (A. Sh. 1.15). All resolutions of 
state were signed and sealed by all the 
members of the council. All acts of an 
urgent nature must be submitted to- the 
council of ministers. ( watia, ana afat: 
afarie ergy a amq |—Artha Shastra, I. 15). 
In some important meetings of the coun- 
cil the king was present: ` ' 

Asto the caste of the ministers, I find 
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å proportional selection. from each caste, 
including the Shudras : 
4 Brahmins; 8 Kshatriyas ; 21 Vaishyas; 


3 Shudras;and, 1Suta, (of the mixed caste) . 


ieee o should know ancient history (Purana). 
=- .~ Out of these the council is to be formed 
77 of eight only. Hereis the text from the 
j Maha-Bharata : 
: ITÀ FTHUY FAT WTS AT ATTA TSI | 
: afaria anae afaa: wen a: 11 

rag fiagni infa Pare | 

a ver faaata wate Afgr N 

aea yada ad Arf aa | 

Tay AIT UTS at NAGAR N 

afra -aaa faia wrafite | 
aay TaT NN T N 
ra fa aga: TAC: aaf T | 
Co at aai wat wea rar I 

Mahabharata, Shanti Parva, 
LXXXV. 7-11 


The duty of the ministry is summed 
up in these terms : “If the State, the People 










the Strength, the Exchequer and lastly. 


Proper Monarchism (4 FIT) do not grow, 


| or the Enemy is not broken, through the 
y Mresolutions of the ministry, the ministers 
' donot justify their existence (lit. of what 
use are they ?).” (Sh, N. IT. 83.) 
In connectfon with “Proper Monarchism”’ 
. L would quote pfrinciples from the same 
authority where occur two slokas pre- 
vious to the one just quoted. “The 
Monarch is not controlled, therefore minis- 
ters have to be” (II. 81). “For,” says the 
Niti in the next verse, “if the king could 
not be keptin check by ministers, is na- 
tional prosperity possible by such minis- 
ters ?” In the latter case they would cease 
to be real ministers and would be no better 
than being ornamental. 


Aa ar wag wang tare? |i yaaa, | 
a Rafe gh he et erg faq ATTE A N 
mragraara : Fert ean fe Fn II. 83. 








re ae : . 
The Su-nripatva or proper kingship, 
therefore, is their limited monarchy. 
'. The minister is the Raja-rashhtra-bhrit 
or “the bearer of the responsibility of 
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the king and the state.” The king wa: 
consequently bound, as has been observec 
already, to follow the dictates of ‘thé 
council, * | 

I hope the above description of the 
ministry is sufficient to establish my pro. 
position that the ministry was a great 
constitutional check on the Hundt 
Sovereign. i 


PUBLIC OPINION AND THE OPINION OF 
THINKERS. 


Before dealing with the constitutional 
safeguards in the matter of taxation 
I would notice two social agencies which 
went to limit the arbitrariness of the Hindu 
monarch. I need only remind you of the 
numerous instances, with which you as 
Hindus are well familiar through your liter. 
ature, of the royal solicitude to find out 
the public opinion on the royal conduct and 
administration. The ideal is forcefully, thougl 
crudely, set forth in the national epic, the 
Ramayana; in the alleged reason why Rama 
gave up his queen. Though personally 
convinced of her innocence, he separated 
himself from her in response to public will. 
Dasharatha, according to the constitutional] 
view prevalent in ist Century B.C., consulted 
the people of the metropolist with regard 
to his proposal to appoint Rama as his 
Yuvaraja or Prince Assistant. In books 
of politics it is required to institute spies 
to find out the real public opinion both in 
the capital and the provinces. In the 
opinion of the writers of the 5th and 
the 6th centuries, (e. g., Kalidasa) the 
king would not justify his title if he could 


not please his people (waTtamTa vat). The 
king, says even the Artha-Shastra, the great 
advocate of a strong executive, can have 
no personal likes or dislikes, his likes or 
dislikes are those of his people. (atarfirr fea 
wa, wati g fat feq, I. 19). He had tc 


* Heistold that Indra, though actually twor-eyec 
was called “one of thousand eyes” because his Counci 


of State consisted ofathousand seers. (gayr R 
afaa wut wey aera: Ta era 
azgtaaty: |—Artha Shastra I. 15. Even the Hindi 
Hobbes said this to his prince. : 


t The townsmen of the capital had a special privi 
lege of making their opinion heard and heeded. A 


. times they went in a body or sent a deputation to th 


king, or their town corporation #ay<qayt sent in: 
representation. 


A 
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follow the desire of thè people, for he was, 
to quote thè Shukraniti, their servant :* 


ga eet wana qu: aa; (I. 188). + 


The hermits and recluse thinkers living 
- outside society, in the forest, were also 
a political factor in Hindu life. Our litera- 
ture since the time of the Upanishads is full 
of such references. Foreign writers have 
also noticed the fact. Alexander found the 
‘eymnosophists’ formidable politicians and 
with his usual ferocity to free ideas had 
several of them executed. When asked why 
he urged the leader ofa particular commu- 
nity to oppose Alexander one of them replied 
that because he “wished him to live with 
honour or die with honour.” (Plutarch, 
LXIV). Another Sannyasin is related by 
Greek writers to have given Alexander a 
lesson in politics by comparing Alexander’s 
Empire to a piece of dried hide without a 
. centre of gravity, one edge rising up 
rebelliously, while Alexander stood at the 
other: The old Dandin (Dandamis) of 
Taxila, when called upon by Onesikrates 
to present himself before Alexander, son of 
Zeus, master of the world, on the pain ‘but 
if you refuse (he) will cut off your head,’ 
‘complacently smiled’ and replied that he 
was as much son of Zeus as Alexander, that 
he was quite content with India which sup- 
ported him like a mother; and sarcastically 
indicated that the people on the Ganges 
(the army of the Nanda) would convince 
him that he.was not the master of the 
world. 


. The Buddha was approached by Ajata- 
shatru for advice before marching against 
the’ Lichchhavis. In the Artha-Shastra the 
king is told that bad Government offends 
ascetics and recluses. | 

The Sannyasins always thought on 
-politics and advised the king without any 
reserve or fear. It was their privilege to 
- communicate their opinion even unasked for. 
They were looked uponas the moral leaders 
of the community and theirinfluence against 


* ‘Bor the behoof of all his subjects the King 
should seek to learn the acts and thoughts of all and 
for that he should employ spies and secret agents.”  “ 
: Mahabharata, Shanti P, LX X XIX, 11. 


+ The theory that the king is the servant of the 
people getting his wages in the form of taxes is traced 
back to the 2nd Century A.C. See, Haraprasad Shastri, 
Journal and Proceeding of the Asiatic Society, VII, 435. 
“It gives expression to the extreme democratic idea 
that the King ïs only a servant of the mass, who pay 
the sixth part of their income as hisywages.” 
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an undesirable tendency in rulers, especially 
in the beginning of the classical period was 
very considerable.” 


CONSTITUTIONAL ASPECT OF THE THEORY A- 
TAXATION. 


The Hindu theory of taxation is of 
immense importance from the constitutional 
point of view. Taxes are fixed by law and 
the scales have been embodied in the sacred 
Common Law, the consequence of which is 
that whatever the form of the government, 
the matter of taxation was not an object 
of royal caprice. No struggle therefore 
could arise between the crown and the 
people on the question of taxation. The 
main source of friction and of possible 
oppression was thus stopped almost m the 
very inception of Hindu monarchy. That 
the constitutional law of taxation wa 
living law regulating life is borne o 
pieces of historical evidence. For instans 
in the inscription of Queen Balashri of the 
Satavahana family, it is alleged with pride 
that her son levied taxesin accordance with 
the sacred law.t Chandragupta the Great 
had to raise money presumably for his 
great war with Seleukus. He and his great 
chancellor. Kautilya were at their wit’s end 
to collect a. sufficient amount of money; 
the legal taxes were not productive enough 
for the purpose. They had to, as it is, 
evident from the Artha-Shastra, take 
recourse to curious methods, which prove 
the inviolability of the law on the one hand 
and the inconvenience of a rigid legal 
revenue on the other! Chandrgupta asked 
his people to give him money as a token of 
affection (Pranaya)! He raised money 
from temples. Patanjali writing under the 
reign of Pushhyamitra while commenting on 
Panini V.3. 99. humorously remarked that 
the Mauryas who wanted gold raised it by- 
instituting images of gods for worship. In 
the Jain tradition Chanakya is alleged to 
have issued eight hundred million debased 


* Cf Maha-Bharata,. Shanti, LXX XVI. 25, vn 
the king is required to inform the recluse of his measures 
and of the affairs of the state ;. Ibid 27, 28, 29, when he 
is asked to take counsel from the recluse thinker. 


. f Archceological Survey of Western India, Vol IV; 
p. 108. x apoo r 

_ Cf. “That avaricious king, who foolishly oppreésses 
his subjects by levying taxes not sanctioned by the 


‘Shastras, is said to wrong his own self.”—-Maha- 


Bharata, Shanti, LX XI. 15. 
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silver coins called karshhapanas to fill the 
treasury. Allthese indicate a very great 
urgeney and at the same time a scrupulous 
respect for the letter of the law. 


~ The law of taxation wasa great consti- 
.  ttitional safeguard though as we have seen 
' avery great administrative draw-back in 
cases of crisis. The law was so jealously 
guarded that even in the Manava-Dharma- 
Shastra, which was written after the 
experience of the Mauryan Imperialism, no 
provision was made for urgency. This 
however was sought to be remedied a few 
centuries later when the Shanti Parva of 
the Maha-Bharata was written, where it is 
-laid down that the whole country is the 
king’s exchequer when the country is oppres- 
sed by an invasion, for the wealth of the 
entire country is then at stake.* 


“The revenue raised by taxes was under 
e control of the council of ministers who 
were vested with the power of collect- 
mg the revenue. As early as the fourth 
century B.C., as we find from Megasthenes, 
the department of the Exchequer was under 
the Minister of Finance, whose history does 






not begin there but goes back to the Vedic 


| Ratnin, the Treasurer. 

- Apart from the question of. amount 
and collection of the taxes, the taxes them- 
selves weré régarded in Hindu politics as 
NS wages of the king for the service of adminis- 
~. Yration: l 


afata Wa a ew airaa | 
meaa faan sata. ATTAR N 


» “A .pure (=nett?) sixth part of the pro- 
duce of the soil (Bali) “fines and forfeitures 


* “We should tell them—‘Here, a great danger 
threatens us.Our enemies have engendered a great cala- 
mity for us! I have every reason, however, to hope 
that the danger will pass away ;...many enemies of 
mine, having risen andcombined withalarge body 
osforeign barbarians, wish to put our kingdom in 
dificulties.....To meet this calamity and dreadful 
danger, I seek your protection for concerting measures 
for your protection......In season of danger, you should 
ike strong bulls bear such burdens. In season of distress, 

‘should not value wealth too highly.” 
~—e” Maha. Bh. LXXXVII, 27-33; cf also CK XX, 47. 


f * See my paper on the Manava-Dharma-Shastra, 

`~ Calcutta Weekly Notes, 1911, and Archin fur Rescht 
und wirtschafts philosophic, Berlin, where Prof. Kohler, 
the foremost comparative jurist, accepts my above 
view onthe Manava-Dharma-Shastra. Our great, 
savant MM. .Haraprasad Shastri has also come to 
the same conclusion on the date-of ‘the work in a paper 
which he has read this year to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. . nates, as A 
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collected from offenders—taxes demanded in 
accordance with the Shastras (law), as your 
wages (vetanena) shall constitute your 
revenue.’’—Maha Bh., Shanti P., LXXI, 10. 


On the basis of this theory, the divine 
theory of kingship which was for the first 
time preached: by the author ofthe Manava. 
Dharma Shastra who was writing ir 
defence of Pushhyamitra,* morally some. 
what of a usurper, was changed 
into another divine theory, viz., that the 
king is the servant ofthe people and he is 


made so by the Creator, BaTa4 aaran watata 

490 we: | Faw: arfeerg weary fe waar | 
Shukra Niti, I. 188.“God has created the king, 
though master in form, the servant of the 
people getting his wages in taxes, and this 
for protection aud growth (of the people) 
in all cases.” 


The economic aspect and canons oj 
Hindu taxation are of no less importance. 
I shall discuss them while dealing with the 
character of the Hindu State. 

One more point and I shall close the 
discussion on the constitutional limitations 
of Hindu monarchy. 


THEORY AS TO PROPERTY IN LAND. 


Some English writers have confidently 
asserted that property in thesoil always vest 
ed in the Hindu sovereign. This is as great 


g 


+ Cf. The case of the Anatha Pindika in the Chullavag 
ga, Vinaya Pitaka, who brought ‘a suit againsi 
Prince Jeta of Shravasti to have a declaration tha’ 
the prince did seli the Jetavana to him. The Jetavana 
after the decree, he gave away tothe Buddha, Thi 
Buddha has laid down rules for the management o 
such property of the Sangha. Out of numerous 
inscriptions I give here only oneexample from the Archeo 
logical Survey of Western India, IV., p. 89. “This 
fragment (Mahad. No. 2) records the dedication of < 
cave and: of a Chetiyakodhi, together with an endow 
ment of land for the worship of Buddha. The donor's 
name may be Vadasiri (l. 2), but seems to belong 
toa female. In the first line are the names of the 
Grihapati and Seth Samgharakshita and the firs 
syllable of his son’s name, Vi—Vadasiri was probably 
his wife.” (Burgess). 

See the Artha Shastra, IIL, 9. Ch. ‘Sale of Land,’ 
and IIL, 15, “Sale by those who are not owners.” Cf 
Yajnavalkya, IH. 155. : 


‘Pay gA” ete, wot wor (il. 156) 
efaa da ay naa (157). 

‘Immovable property ‘may be acquired in sever 
different ways, viz., by learning, by purchase, by 


mortgaging,” etc.—Jolly, Laws of Brikaspati, IX., 2: 
on prescriptive title, ibid, 5-15. 
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an error as to describe the Baltic as a 
desert in Mongolia. The writers uncon- 
sciously have read their own feudal law in 
Hindu jurisprudence. Nothing is so .dis- 
tant from’ Hindu Law asthis theory. Any one 
who is conversant with the general tendency 
of the principles of Hindu Law in constitu- 
tional matters would not believe his eyeseven 
if he is griven a Shloka in support of the 
theory. Numerous instances ofgiftsand sales 
of land by private individuals can be given 
from the earliest literature. Law-books give 
provisions for sale of land and for acquire- 
ment of proprietory right (<r) by prescrip- 
tion. Inscriptions proving to the hilt private 
property in the soilare extant. Above allit is 
expressly and emphatically declared that 
the king has no property in thesoil and thisis 
declared in no less a place than in the very 
logic of Hindu law, the Mimamsa, the 
authority of which in legal matters is 
supreme. I give below the discussion from 
Colebrookes’ essay on the Mimamsa : 

“A question of considerable interest, as 
involving the important one concerning 
property in the soil in- India, is discussed 
‘in the sixth lectufe. At certain sacrifices 
such as that which is called Viswajit, the 
votary, for whose benefit the ceremony is 
performed is enjoined to bestow all. his 
property on the officiating priests. It is 
-asked whether a paramount sovereign. shall 
give all the land, including pasture ground, 
highways and the site of lakes and ponds ? 
, an universal monarch, the wholeearth ? and 
a subordiate prince the entire province 
over which he ru'es ? To that question the 
answer is: The monarch has not property 
in the earth, nor the subordinate prince 
in the land. By conquest kingly power 
is obtained, and property in house and 
field which belonged to the enemy. The 
maxim of the law, that “the king. is the 
_lord of all excepting sacerdotal wealth,” 
ecorzerns his authority for correction of the 
wicked and protection of the good. His 
kingly power is for government of the 
realm and extirpation of wrong ; and for 
that purpose he receives taxes from hus- 
bandmen, and levies fines from offenders. 
But right of property is not thereby vested 
in him; else he would have property in 
house and land appertaining to the subjects 
abiding in his dominions. The earth is not 
the king’s, but is common to all beings en- 
joying the fruit of their own labour. It 
belongs, says Jaimini, to all alike; 
therefore, although a gift of a piece 
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of ground to an individual does take place, 
the whole land cannot be given by a 
monarch, nora province by a subordinate 
prince, but house and field, acquired by. 
purchase and similar means, are liable to% 
gift.’’* ~~ ™ 
The very discussion of the Mimamsa proves, 
for it presupposes, the existence of private 
property in land. Such private property ° 
was deemed inviolable. All possible preten- 
sion by the crown to such right was denied 
in the clearest possible terms. And this was 
quite in consonance with the spirit of the 
principles of. Hindu Law which held even the 
gods subject to law and prescribed punish- 
ment for the sovereigns, if they were 
arbitrary. 
(To be continued) 


< 


” 
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* Mis. Essays, i, p.p. 320-21. ' 
I give here the tëxt of Jaimini (6.7.3,) with Savara’s 
commentary : EE 


q a afa aq aala nafafireaa 6. 7.8. 





aw ada qaaa gua fa faan, a? afa. 
at gan fa: sarfee at? | TAARE KAT- i 
cat aai, a a aaa aT O 
aa fè ret afate ar, miaa fe aa 
anr ai, wt aag aan war fari- 
feqq—afa mE gaa afam afa | 
ga) qaroq sfward mqn ead, a RIRA 
yia) Mara afa | ie <x 
‘arg, a gari ara aie, gate erate | Afr 
aaam ga am WAS aA, 
RAS, arat mafa, Tad fafa: GR 
asa Taak, aq wat gat aa a A | 
vata faea wafa aT 3B, aA afi 
fera tran, Taq aa nva reaf. 
anf ayfa aaia na a afafa: : 


aa a w fad aT = 


NOTES 


Turkey recovers Adrianople. 


Taking advantage of the war raging 

` between Bulgaria on the one hand and 

| Greece, Servia, Montenegro and Roumania 
on the other, Turkey has recovered posses- 
sion of Adrianople and many other places 

. which had been wrested from her by the 
quondam allies. This is said to have 
produced consternation among the Powers. 
They are indignant at the audacity of 
. Turkey in violating the terms of the Treaty 
á London. The consternation and indigna- 
f the Powers,if real,may be the outcome 
eir ‘religious’ and racial bias and their 
hypocrisy. If the Balkan ‘allies’ can be 
allowed to fight among themselves with 
impunity in defiance of the London 
Treaty, why cannot Turkey fight Bulgaria 
‘and recapture her lost possessions? Or, 

L! areweto understand that there is one inter- 
t — national ‘law’ for European races profes- 
"ging Christianity and another for a people 
of Asiatic origin professing Islam ? Verily, 

the European international ‘conscience’ 1s 
WM puzzle to us barbarous Asiatics. When 
the Balkan “allies” were robbing Turkey 

of district after district, province after 
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x. 


NOTES 


1 
h 
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the victors must be allowed to enjoy 
the fruits of their victory. But now 
that the tables have been turned and 
the Musalmans are the victors, it may be 
temporarily, is the international ‘aw’ 
going to, be reversed ? Are the Powers 
going to\say: “the victors must not be 
allowed to enjoy the fruits of their 
victory ?” 

It will not do to say that the Turks 
were the original aggressors; they came to 
Europe as conquerors and must be ejected. 
For, then there would be utter confusion all 
over the world. The attempt to -restore 
every country to its original inhabitants, 
confining ourselves only to historical times, 
would result in such a series of complicated 
revolutions as would appal humanity and 
set back the hands of progress for centuries 
to come. 


. We are glad to find that in England Sir 
Roper Lethbridge has voiced the feeling of 
a party by writing to the “Times” up- 
holding Turkey’s claim to Adrianople. He 
says that over sixty millions of his Maho- 
medan fellow-subjects are eagerly hoping 
for a sign that England at least is not 













province, the Powers declared that altogether unmindful of her ancient ally. 
| , | 
: i CORRIGENDA. 
In the last instalment of. Mr. Jayaswal’s paper please read : 
us after amongst p 78 ol. r, line 3. had before bound 
pre Puranic instead of øre-Pauranic p. 78 col. 2, line Q p. 81, 
Brahmana instead of Brakman, ibid line 42. col, 2, 
he instead of- i ibid, 1, line 9. | l. 20 
Mitra after Dr. Rajendra Lala p. 79 and before the king 
of king 
The-data immedi- p. 81 
tely before the The data......... a ee col 2. 
n of Nanda instead of aeeie a Po 90: ig the king instead of he 
and = fee „Chandragupta ib, 1. 31 
Chandragupta the before Repeater 
ac - P 82, 1. 
an altogether new instead of an already was L r 
. dharma instead of ‘heard 
| thing - _ thing p79 a i , ib. Re 
ed l ` i CID instead of F 
too instead of they p. 81 col. 1, line I2. p. 82 
Be throughout instead of throug 
-  vrata—~(vow) taking instead of |. . vrata (vow).  p. 81 col. r, line i4 a aa siete 
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University Lectureships and ae 


One could heartily support the dictum 
- of the Government if it were merely laid 
„down that educational institutions/ must 
not be turned into political institutions, 
though even then one would wonder at the 
inconsistency of the powers that{ be in 
allowing Aligarh Collegé to be a hot-bed 
of anti-Congress politics while tabooing 
the .views promulgated by the Cdngress 
party» ! 

- In modern times people very feason- 


ably pay as much attention to politics 
as in the middle ages their esre 
did to religion. And all forms of 


. political activity are no more’ harmful 
than arë all sorts of religious be- 
liefs and doings beneficial. One main ob- 
ject of education is to turn out good 
‘citizens, not cloistered monks. Therefore to 
‘produce “an atmosphere of pure study”, 
supposing it could be done, would not be a 
laudable object. Not that we want a pro- 
fessor of mathematics or of English litera- 
ture to lecture to his class on communal re- 
presentation, or the evidence of Covenanted 

“ Civilians before the Public Service Commis- 


_ sion, orthe Amrita Bazar Patrika Contempt: 


Case. What we want is that a sound ma- 
thematician or a ripe English scholar 
should not be disqualified for a professor- 
ship because of his political. views or acti- 
vity, so long as they are within the bounds 


of the law. We also think it indispensably. ` 


necessary that politics should be a subject 
of serious University study for advanced 
students and lectures thereon..should in- 
clude within the range of their discussion 
important contemporaneous political ques- 
tions: | | 

The Calcutta University Senate’s reply to 
the letter communicating to the University 
the orders of-the Government of India in 
the matter of the appointment or re-ap- 
pointment of certain gentlemen nominated 
-as University Lecturers by the Senate, 
follows the lines of the resolutions passed 
at the- Senate meeting held to consider the 
subject. The letter is along one. It proves 
- that there has not been any irregularity on 
the part of the University for the Govern- 
ment to “condone,” shows that the 
Government itself has been guilty of uncon- 
scionable delay in its correspondence, 


- points out that the new procedure suggested. 


in. the Government letter for-the appoint- 


‘ment.of lecturers is impracticable, and says- 


that it is in strict accordance with d 
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that a further: communication will be 
addressed to the Government regarding 
the question raised in Mr. Rasul’s and 
Dr. Suhrawardy’s letters as to the lega- 
lity ‘of the order of the Government of Indiaf{ 
On the question of the desirability or 
otherwise of politicians becoming University 
Lecturers, the Senate, through its Registrar, 
delivers itself as follows :— E 


“The second matter, with which I am 
directed by the Senate to deal, relates to 
the principle. upon which University 
Lecturers should be appointed in future. In 
the third paragraph of your letter it is 
stated that His Excellency the Governor- 
General-in-Council does not consider it 
desirable to appointas University Lecturers 
men who have recently taken a prominent 
part in political movements and it is added, 






higher views of University teaching ar 
development of Universities which are TOW 
generally accepted, that an atmosphere of 
pure study should be fostered by all means. 
The Senate desire me to point out that the 
principle, in the way it has been formulated, 
indicates the addption ofa new policy by 
the Government of India, and that before 
this new policy. was promulgated, the 
Senate might well have been afferded an 
opportunity to express their-opimion upon 
a question so vitally affecting the University, 
its Lecturers and its Students’’. “Apart 
from these circumstances, the Senate desire 
me to urge that the principle itself 
has been formulated with needless 
generality. The Senate respectfully submit 
that, although taking a prominent part in 
a political movement would be a disquali- 
fication in a Lecturer, if either the part 


oe ed 


of disqualification. The Senate eae 


















exceptionally competent men. The Senate 
conséquently deemit their duty to approach 
His Excellency the Governor-General-in- 
Council. with a request to reconsider the 
“matter and to alter or qualify the decision 
, mentioned in your letter. It ought not to be 
> overlooked in this connection that the 
University Lecturers undertake the instruc- 
tion of Post-Graduate students, and that 
the students themselves are young men at 
least 21 years old, who are fairly well- 
educated and may be deemed to possess 
some judgment and discretion. Whatever 
restrictions may be considered desirable in 
the case of teachers in charge of boys in 
Schools or youths just admitted to Colleges, 

i similar . limitations obviously cannot be 
¥+  , reásonably applied to the case of University. 
Lecturers appointed to deliver courses of 
lectures to grown-up graduates. The 
Menate ate notable to discover that any 
_restriction is applied in British or 
man Universities, or that Professors or 
Lecturers in those Universities are excluded 
on the ground that they have recently 
taken a prominent part in political 
movements. Itideed, the literal application 
of the far too, comprehensive principle 
formulated in your letter would lead to 
the position that a University Lecturer 
caunot be permitted, even in times of 
exceptional ferment and excitement, to 
a make strenuous efforts, by speeches or by 
hy his writings, to keep the rising generation 
of young men on the side of established 
authority, order and discipline. The Senate 

feel confident that this could never have 

* heen intended by the Government of India.” 











Taxing the French Bachelor. 


Europe is an armed camp. For this 
reason, tf for no other, every European 
nation must have a large number of able- 
bodied adult men to supply recruits to the 
army. Hence in every country the birth- 
rateis watched. very carefully. In France 
the falling birth-rate has long been taxing 
the brains of its statesmen. A recent pro- 

osal of the French Budget committee is to 
‘tax bachelors over the age of thirty.. The 
unwillingness of the modern French youth 


clining birth-rate, though no doubt it bears 

upon the question. The tax, however, is 

not likely to be so heavy as todrive the 

gay bachelors into matrimony. The birth- 

rate can not increase unless people come to 

prefer the joys, trials and ‘discipline of 
13 


NOTES, 


to marry is not the only cause ofthe de- 





KA 


domestic life to the selfish indulgence o 
life of celibacy. It was high time that1 
views of the good Vicar of Wakefield p 
vailed,—the Vicar who said: “I was è 
of opinion, that the honest man w 
married and brought up a large fami 
did more service than he who continu 
single and only talked of population.” 
There is most probably some truth 
what Dr. A. D. Hubard, M. D., says 


“The Fate of Empires: being an Enqui 


into the Stability of Civilization,” viz., th 
among the higher stocks the reproducti 
instinct 1s arrested. 


Sanitation in Bengal. 


We learn from the Government Reso 
tion on the Report of the Sanitary Co 
missioner and the Sanitary Board, Beng 
1912, that ‘‘with a birth-rate of 35°30 
mille and a death rate of 29°77 the Pre 
dency of Bengal as now constituted di 
not compare unfavorably with ot! 
provinces of the Empire. The birth-r: 
is somewhat lower than that of most ot] 
provinces, but its death-rate is also low 
and the excess of births over deaths is c 
siderable.” How high our death-r: 
is will appear from the fact that in 19 
the death-rate per mille in England wa 
little more than 14; and as the birth-re 
there in that year was a littlemore than 
per mille, the rate of increase that year w 
11 per mille. Our rate of increase in 19 
was only 5°53 per mille. That our bir 
rate is not high will appear froma co 
parison with Russia, where in 1904 t 
number of births per 1,000 inhabitai 
was 48-4. 

“A disquieting feature ie the high rz 
of infantile mortality in certain distric 
Calcutta has hitherto returned the high 
death-rate among infants, but this | 
been surpassed by the Jalpaiguri a 
Dinajpur districts, where the rate has ris 
as high as 28°69 and 26°26 respectively.’ 

The Resolution does not, mention a 
steps taken or proposed to be taken 
reduce this high rate of infant mortality. 

“His Excellency in Council regrets to fi 
that, despite the measures taken to preve 
the spread of malaria there wasa rise 
the mortality from this disease during t 
year............ The Governor in Council is al 
disappointed to find that despite t 
employment of Sub-Assistant Surgeo 
in the distribution of quinine in the distric 
of Nadia and Murshidabad there has be 
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no diminution in fever mortality, but the 
reverse. The various anti-malarial measures 
that have been undertaken throughout the 
province have so far been unproductive of 
any real permanent advantage, ahd in 
many places they have been discontinued. 
The clearance of jungle and tanks and the 
destruction of mosquitos have not proved 
successful measures, and a more extended 
use of quinine seems, on present knowledge, 
the only method by which it is possible to 
reduce the rate of mortality and the risk 
of infeetion. An experiment on a fairly large 
scale to determine the effect of the whole- 
sale clearance of jungle on general health 
in the villages is about to be under 
taken.” 


It will be seen that in the above 
paragraph Government admits that the 
distribution ofquinine has not reduced fever 
mortality, “but the reverse,” and that 
“the clearance of jungle and tanks 
and the destruction of mosquitos have 
not proved successful measures;’’ yet it 
pins its faith on the extended employment 
of the very same measures! Evidently the 
Sanitary advisers of the Government 
are groping in the dark. We are not experts 
and do not wish to make ourselves ridicul. 
ous by being dogmatic. But we believe, 
unless a substantial improvement in the 
material condition of the people enables 
them to become stronger by taking a 
sufficient amount of nutritious food, no pre- 
ventive measures will enable them to resist 
the inroads of malarial fever or other 
diseases. “Chills are recognized as 
predisposing both to primary infection 
and to relapse, and malnutrition 
is also believed to increase susceptibility ; 
both should therefore be avoided.” 
(Dr. Arthur Shadwell, M.A., M.D., LL.D., 
Member of Council of Epidemio- 
logical Society, in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica.) 


Literature in Bengal in 1911-1912. 


The Bengal Administration Report for 

1911-1912 says :— 
| + 

“The Hero and the Nymph, an English 
translation by Mr. Arabinda Ghose of 
Kalidas’s Vikramorvasie, dealing with the 
love between a king of Hindu mythology 
and a nymph of Indra’s Court, is 
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said to possess great literary merit...Books 
of travel are becoming increasingly popular. 
The best was the late Sister Nivedita’s (Miss 
Noble’s) The Northern Tirtha : a pilgrim’s — 
diary, whieh records her experiences of %. 
journey from Hardwar to Badri Narayan, 
a Hindu shrine in the Himalayas”. 


The Late Babu Nagendranath 
Chatterjee. 


In Babu Nagendranath Chatterjee the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj has lost a great 
theologian, preacher and writer. But it is 
not that religious body alone which has 
been a loser. Bengali literature, too, has 


lost one of its best writers. His life of Raja 
 Rammohun Roy is the best biography of — 


the Raja and is unsurpassed inthe whole 
range of Bengali biographical literature. 
Its style is chaste, clear and vigorous. 
Babu Nagendranath’s speeches were charac- 
terised by great modue g clear and 
vigorous thinking, incontrovertible logic, 
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and, often by considerable humour. Had he 
written his theological essays in English, 
= they would have taken rank with the 
, best productions of Dr. Martineau and 
thers. He was indefatigable in the 
pursuit of knowledge. Even during his 
years of physical decline, he was keen in 
acquiring fresh knowledge. He was abso- 
‘lutely fearless in his advocacy of truth. 





The Late Mr. D. L. Roy. 


The Town Hall meeting to express 

sorrow at the untimely death of the late 

Mr. D. L. Roy was a large and represent- 

= ed gathering. Its proceedings were con- 

', ducted throughout in Bengali. The pre- 

sident Dr. Rash Behari Ghose made his 

maiden Bengali speech at this meeting. 

is is no mean tribute to Mr. D. L. 

y’sinfluence. Dr. Ghose observed that 

was true that Mr. Roy was in the Go- 

vernment service, “but he was always 

independent, in action and thought, in 

‘writing and in his dealings with others. 

He died shortly before completing his fif- 

tieth year. His gift to the Bengali nation 

was unequalled. His soul-inspiring songs 

“Amar Desh” and “Janani Amar” would 

last for ever and posterity would be benefit- 

ed by them so long as the Bengalee language 

would last and would drink deep in those 

p Y perennial fountains of inspiration. His 

‘ writings had created a revolution in the 

eountry—moral, social and political. Con- 

sidering the gift Mr. Roy had bequeathed 

to .the nation, the Bengalees, as a 

mark of gratitude, should perpetuate his 
memory.” 









Dr. Ghose on our Lack of 


Opportunities. 


Whenever Dr. Rash Behari Ghose opens 
. his mouth at a public meeting, he is sure to 
™.~say something new or to restate an old 
thing ina strikingly new manner. We ail 





but opportunities are denied them to show 
what worth they possess. At the Kristodas 


Pal anniversary. meeting Dr. Ghose thus’ 


described our disabilities :— 
“Great talents, high accomplishments 


are unavailing. Dexterity, patience, 
penetration, sobriety, sagacity are alike 


know, that Indians are not lacking in talent: 


‘useless. Genius or daring is a calamit 
All noble doing is of course impossib 


Earnest patriotism may any moment prov 
positive danger to the patriot. Kristo D 
Pal, who could have formed .a Cabinet 
his Sovereign had commanded him, cou 
not be Magistrate of Dacca lest a railw: 
navvy might be brougt up before him. ] 
could not, of course, shoulder a gun 
defence of his Queen and his country—n 
even as an amateur. The Empire, int 


_ opinion of the wise men of the East th 


rule it, would be imperilled by the-enli 
ment of him and his like as volunteei 
Enlightened Indians have no career. T 
doors of legitimate aspiration are all clos 
against them. They must not aspire - 
bë a nation. The happiness of a nob) 
manhood they must eschew. For thc 
loyal subjects whocannot but cherish t 
ideal this is a land of despair. Kris 
Das, a very prince of Babus, lived and di 
in the cold shade of an tnsympathisi 
multitudinous oligarchy of foreigners, hov 
ing about the precincts but not allow 
to enter. He who might have taken | 
place beside the greatest in the land scarce 
ever ceased to be an outcaste.” 


Prof. J. C. Bose’s Discovery. 


By publishing a complete acconnt 
Professor Bose’s discovery of nervous i 
pulse in Mimosa in its Philosophical Tra 
sactions, the Royal Society. has done h: 
signal honour. 


The leading plant physiologists, Pfefi 
and Harberlandt, had authoritatively € 
clared that in plants like Mimosa the 
was no transmission of excitation co: 
parable to the nervous transmission 
the animal. On account of the emine 
position of the German physiologists tł 
view accentuating the physiological d 
ference between the animal and plant h 
received universal acceptance. Prof. Bose 
investigation has, however, upset t 
hitherto accepted theory, and demonstrat 
the identical nature of the nervous impul 
in the plant and animal. The success 
the investigation is due to the inventi 
ofa new apparatus ofextreme sensibilit 
by means of which the plant records aut 
matically its perception of stimulus al 
the speed ofits nervous impulse., This ne 
apparatus, the Resonant Recorder, bas 
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on a novel principle; records time inter- 


vals as short as a thousandth part of 
a second, and is far more accurate than the 
"chronographic recorders which have hitherto 
been employed. The time required for the 
plant to perceive a blow -.has thus been 
found to be 6 hundredth part ofa second, 
a period which is not of a different order 
to the latent period of the muscle of a frog. 
The perception period of Mimosa is appro- 
priately modified as in the animal ‘under 
varying external conditions. Under fatigue 
the perception period is very much pro- 
longed ; after a severe shock the plant 
remains dazed for a considerable length of 
time. The speed. of nervous impulse in 
Mimosa in summer has been found to be 
about 380 millimetres per second: This 
speed is enhanced under warmth and de- 

ressed under cold. The nervous impulse 
inthe plantcan be arrested as in the animal 
by various physiological blocks. Thus local 
cooling induces a paralysis of the plant- 
nerve. An electrical current can be made 
to arrest the nervous impulse in the plant. 
Various anaesthetics and poisons also in- 
hibit its excitatory impulse. This investi- 
gation on the simplest type of plant-nerve 
is expected to cast a flood of light on the 
very obscure phenomenon of nervous im- 
pulse in general and the causes operative 
in bringing about the degeneration of the 
nofmal function of the nerve. 


The Building of New Delhi. 


Mr. Oertel, Superintending Engineer of 
Allahabad, lecturing before the East India 
Association, London, said that it was a 
mistake to regard the Public Works Depart- 
ment as a great opponent of indigenous 
art.and architecture. It was his own con- 
viction that Indian architecture was most 
suited to the needs of India and was bound 
finally to prevail over all imported styles 
whether they helped on the process or not. 
It was not necessarily more costly than 
the imported styles, and it was adaptable 
to all modern needs. He earnestly hoped 
that this unrivalled opportunity of encour- 
aging: Indian art at Delhi would be taken 
advantage of to the fullest extent. He 
trusted that Messrs. Lutyens and Baker 
would spend their time, studying Indian 
architecture on the spot, at Agra and 
Fatehpur Sikri, and recognise that however 
suitable was the Palladian style for Cal- 
cutta and the Gothic style for Bombay, 
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‘thought, cover practically all cases. 


neither style was suitable for Delhi in the 
heart of India and full of its most sacred 
traditions. a 

Mr. Lanchester said that the position 
of the English architect in India ought tfh. 
be to a large extent the position of his own 
English chent at Home, stating his require- 
ments and leaving Indian workers to carry 
it out in the main in his own style and, 
way. 

Sir Louis Dane said he knew personally 
that Mr. Lutyens and Mr. Baker were 
carefully studying Indian decorative work 
with a view toits incorporation in Delhi. 
They would certainly avail themselves of 
the services of Indian master-builders and 
eminent members of the Public Works 
Department like Mr. Oertel. 


` The Term “Swadeshi.” 


The Inspector-General of Police, Benga 
has issued the following circular to% 
subordinates :— l 

“The Inspector-General of Police desires 
to warn Superintendents of -Police and 
other officers against the habit, which 
has arisen especially among subordinate 
officers, of loosely using what may be called 
the cant term “Swadeshi” when sedition 
is meant, as was pointed out ona previous ` 
occasion. The desire to stimulate Indian 
Swadeshi industries is in itself laudable and 
has the sympathy of the Government and q 
it is undesirable that this term should be 
applied when it is intended to convey an 
entirely different meaning. Thus in the 
reports received in the Sub-Divisional and 
other offices such phrases as ‘he is a 
Staunch Swadeshiwallah’’ or ‘the has Swa- 
deshi tendencies” not unfrequently ‘occur, 
the meaning to be conveyed being either 
that the manisan agitator or a revolu- 
tionary. If itis desired to intimate thata 
person is a strong believer in the policy - 
of using nothing but indigenous goods, the 
meaning of the officer should be made ap- 
parent in clear language. Where ‘a person 
is involved in agitation, he is as a rule_ 
an agitator of moderate or extremist views, 
or he is engaged in the habit ofpropagating 
sedition or he is a revolutionary or an 
anarchist. The above terms will, it is 
At 
any rate it is hoped that Superintenderits 
will take pains to find sufficiently appro- 
priate language to meet what they desire 
to express. The Inspector-General will, 
therefore, be obliged if Superintendents will 
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carefully instruct all their subordinate 

officers that the use of the term “Swadeshi” 

should be made only in the restricted sense 

referred to above. The Superinténdents 
-eehould also edit all reports that are sent 

to them and be careful to see that the 
language used expresses what is intended 
by the writer.” 

There is no reason to think that the 
Inspector-General is not serious or sincere 
in what he says. In fact, we are glad 
that he has issued the circular; but it 
would have been quite timely if it had 
been circulated only seven years ago. From 
the year 1906 or thereabouts, the Police 
have been so unremitting in their kind 
attentions to “Swadeshiwallahs” of all 
descriptions, forcing the Sarkar’s hospita- 
lity in. the under-trial and other wards of 
Jails on many an innocent soul, that at 
esent Swadeshi activity is well-nigh 
stinct. In fact most Swadeshi “agitators” 
axe’ living on their past reputations, and 
figute in the books of the Police on the 
strength of their past karma. Still, though 

the circular cannot give any retrospective 

consolation to the crowds of innocent 

sufferers for “Swadeshi,” we are not- un- 

willing to give credit to the Inspector- 
+ General for his good intentions. 


A Lady Shastry. 









ye? Kumari Pandita Satyavati, a student 
? ofthe Kanya Mahavidyalaya at Jallandhar, 
has passed the Shastri Examination of the 
Punjab University. There were 110 candi- 
dates, out of whom only 18 have come out 
successful, showing the difficult character of 

the test. Kumari Satyavati is working 

asan honorary teacher at the Mahavidya- 

laya, which does as much credit to her 
heart as her academic distinction does to 

‘ her head. 


Civil War in China. 


The civil war in China can not but cause 

the keenest anxiety to alllovers of freedom 

“~and of Asiatic progress. When will people 

be convinced that in union there is strength 
and division means weakness ? i 


The Civil Service and Indian 
Education. l 


In his article on the Hindu University 


published in our last number Professor 
Homersham Cox has described the 
attitude of the Idnian Civil Service 


‘towards education. What Profess 
A. W. Ward of Canning College sa 
in his evidence before ‘the Royal Pub 
Services Commission confirms the opinic 
expressed by Mr. Cox. Mr. Ward said :— 

‘‘We are all accustomed to hear Civilia: 
say that education has ruined the countr 
This is not true, for India has never be 
so prosperous, but education has no 
made the Civil Service an anachronism. T 
attitude of civilians towards proposa 
for increasing the facilities for prima 
education, is well exemplified by rece 
events in the Allahabad Division. T 
proposals of the Director of Pubhc Instrt 
tion for a campaign against illiteracy we 
strongly opposed by the district officia 
and in a divisional conference with t 
Commissioner in the chair, it was resolv 
to advise Government not to proceed wi 
the campaign. After this decision had be 
made, certain leading non-official gent 
men were asked to the conference, and.e 
deavours were made to persuade them - 
support the resolutions. As a result t 
Leader made a strong protest against t 
attitude of the Civil Service towards ed 
cation.” 


A London Society for the Education 
of Indian Women. 


An English correspondent writes th 
on the 18th July last there was a meeth 
in London at the house of Mrs. P. K. R: 
in connection: with the Society which h 
for its object the education of Indi: 
women. “A very large number of peog 
assembled, including a goodly number 
Indian women, and some of the most not 
advocates of the cause of India (I refer 
Indians), that are at present in tl 
country. 

“The speakers at this meeting were t 
following: Lady Muir Mackenzie, M 
Rabindra Nath Tagore, Mrs. Naidu, a: 
Mrs. Cobb. | 

“Lady Muir Mackenzie’s appeal w 
chiefly to the young Indians who we 
present, to ask them to try and make pos 
ble for their sisters the enlightenment, t 
fuller and broader life which they the: 
selves enjoyed. They each knew what 
difference knowledge and _ enlightenme 
had made to their own lives. Would itn 
do just as much for the women? She ask 
them to think what an increased pows 
asa woman and as a mother, a wom: 
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like Mrs. Naidu must be, as the result of her 


culture. — 

. “Mr, Tagore’s wtterance was a fervent 
appeal for a truer and completer patriotism. 
The education question was one for Indians 
to fight for themselves ; it was essentially 
-their battle, and he for one could not use 
the friendship of another people to ask for 
things to be done which it was their busi- 
ness and duty to do for themselves. He 
called for more self-reliance and more cour- 
age on the part of Indians. Although so 
quietly uttered everyone felt the fine spirit 
and the deep-seated patriotism that under- 
lay this speech. 

“Mrs. Naidu spoke with a burning 
passion born of a deep love for a cause she 
had evidently much at heart, and de- 
manded of the young men present the spirit 
of martyrdom. All the young men present, 
she said, would refuse for a wife a woman 
who was merely a housekeeper, or a woman 

“who was just a doll, and would ask fora 
woman who could be a co-worker with 
them, a comrade, and help-mate. Then let 
them face the question boldly and go in for 
the education of all Indian women. Ina 
few moving sentences, full of a divine 
passion, she declared that the time of mar- 


tyrdom for a great cause had come, and. 


that India was calling upon her educated 
young men to be martyrs inthe cause of 
, her truest and highest advancement, which 
could not be secured until women were 
educated. “If you would serve India to- 
day you must be martyrs,” she passionate- 
ly declared, “and your children shall benefit 
by your martyrdom.” ‘Devote your lives 
to the making of noble and capable wives 
and mothers of India !’ was another of 
her striking appeals. Economic advance- 
ment and every other would ultimately 
depend upon the moral and mental condition 
of women. 

“Mrs. Cobb added afew personal experi- 
ences, and appealed to the Englishmen who 
had got money from India, either from 
business or posts, to make some return to 
that country in the interests of its highest 
advancement. 


“Several musical items were contributed: 


by Indian women, and others.” 
“The Good, the Beautiful and the True” 
a monopoly of the white skin. 


Readers: of the Modern Review will be 
amused by the tollowing pronouncement 
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of a well-known German sociologist, Karl 
Jeutsch (in Grenzboten, 1913,pp.292ff.): | 

“The root of our (European) high 
national culture is ideal Nature; it is one 


of the three impulses of the European souk. 


which Plato first recognized (‘the Good, the 
Beautiful, the True’)—the love of truth and 
research. Another, love of the beautiful 


and beauty itself, marks the clear division , 


between white and coloured races. Ifthe 
idea of beauty reached them, then the 
consciousness of their ugliness would sadden 
and depress and paralyse them. With 
beauty are intimately connected purity and 
cleanliness, and their development is bound 
up with the white skin. Chinese dirt alone 
forbids us to value theirculture ae highly as 
our own. May the third star of the Platonic 
triple constellation—Goodness and Recti- 
tude—illumine them, for the two others 
Thus it 


their hearts. is that full 


(Beauty and Truth) are excluded E 


supreme manhood is the sole privilege~o™ 


the white race, and that the Mongols will 
never be able to play a part in world- 
history; their culture cannot enter into the 
general movement of the growth of culture, 
but like the Negro and the Indian culture 
represents a lower form of human life.” 
(Translated by Ananda Coomaraswamy ). 


Our Vernaculars and the Universities. 


Sir Theodore Morison, a member of the 1 


Council of India and of the Public Services 
Commission, recently delivered an address 
at India House in support of the proposi- 
tion that the vernaculars should be the 
medium -of instruction in the Indian 
universities. A large audience of Indian 
students assembled, many of whom contro- 
verted his views. 

Sir Theodore declared that we must 
work towards the creation of universities 
in India imparting their knowledge in the 
vernacular. English education had been an 
enormous boon to India, and Western ideas 
had produced a beneficent direction of 
Indian thought. But this revolution might 
have been more general and useful if ideas 
had been spread in the vernaculars. The 
main disadvantage of the system of instruc- 
tion in English was that it kept the Indian 
vernaculars poorer and unenriched by the 
thought and learning of Indians who are 
making large contributions to the thought 
of the world. The value of their work did 
not pass tothe vernacular-speaking peoples. 
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Then the student was hampered by the task 
of reproducing his ideas afresh after learning 
- them in English, and words have a:genius of 
= their.own which frequently cannot be re- 
#overed in another tongue. The continu- 
ance of the present bilingual system in India 
was undesirable, and we must seek 1n the 
universities to enrich, enlarge, and expand 
‘the vernaculars so that they may become 
an adequate medium for the expression of 
Indian thought and emotion. 
The question isa large one and cannot 
be discussed in a note. © 


$ o Indians in South Africa. 


Itis now abundantly clear that the new 

- immigration law of theSouth African Union 

' has placed our sisters and brethren in 
South Africa in a worse position than 
before. The Bombay Presidency Associa- 
n and the Congress party inthe U. P. 
. me publicly recorded their indignation 
”* aad protest, and called fer retaliatory 
action on the part of Government. But 
the country asa whole remains unmoved. 
Bengal has not done her duty. This 
apathy. ought not to last. Could we but 

O understand the matter in all its bearings, 
wie we should see that Indians in South Africa, 
DP onada and the other British Colonies 
were fighting India’s battle for civic rights. 
The solution of the problem depends 

Á wzitimately on our acquiring full civic rights 
twin India. Those who are not citizens at 
~ home cannot easily win citizenship abroad. 


The Maritime Trade of Bengal. 

























3 The Report on the Maritime Trade 
g:--. of Bengal for the Official Year 1912-13 is, 

Be “from the Indian point of view, gloomy 
>x reading. Ittells us that “the prosperous 
“st conditions of the two preceding years 
es continued in 1912-18, and the value of the 
Bos. total sea-borne trade of the Province of 

. °: Bengal, which rose by 14 per cent. to 

‘Rg, 202°38 crores, is the highest recorded.” 
m  Itshould be borne in mind that this enor- 
..“-ynous volume of trade is almost entirely 
in the hands of foreigners. 

“The demands for cotton goods +» was 
unprecedented, and imports of metals, 
hardware and cutlery, motor-cars and 
motor-cycles, liquors, provisions, glass 
atid glass-ware, paper and paste-board, 
Í + building materials, and matches and some 

other ‘items also surpassed previous 
records.” (The italics are not ours.) 


: ù 


board 42,70,355, 
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Bengal imported cotton goods wot 


Rs. 29,22,90,708, sugar worth 5,73,14,9% 


salt worth 62,09,300, papers and pas 
, soap 14,88,777, t: 
12,62,436, leather and manufactures the 
of 10,60,3829, &c. If-all these had been ma: 
factured or produced in the country,—1 
animpossible achievement, India could. h: 
been richer by an amount measured 
the net profits accruing from commer 
transactions worth thirty-six crores 
rupees in round numbers. And there 
many other imported goods of the sa 
description. | 


Baroda. 


The Baroda Administration Report 
1911-12 is a very interesting volu 
neatly printed on good paper and ha 
somely bound in cloth. ‘The year, un 
tunately, was a year of famine and w 
spread distress in many parts of 
STATE ci cenictapnc es Prompt and extensive 1 
operations were undertaken and la 
remissions and suspensions in the reve 
collections and liberal tagavies were gre 
ed ;? as detailed in the excellent report 


-famine operations written by Mr. Ma 


bhai N. Mehta, Naeb Dewan and Fan 
Commissioner. ' 

The Children’s Courts, the Infant Ma 
age Prevention Act, the Conciliators’ Co: 
Village Panchayats, the Sarvajanic Sans 
Nibandh (which has been enacted with 
object of seeing to the proper adminis 
tion of charities in respect of the wishe 
the benevolent donors), the decreas 
number of liquor shops, Honorary Agri 
tural Correspondents in all the Distri 
the Quarterly Agricultural Journal ca 
“The Vadodara Khetiwadi Traima; 
circulated free of cost, agricultural lea 
in the vernacular distributed free of c 
agricultural associations, demonstrat 
regarding the use of chain pumps, M: 
Farms, Seed Depots, entomolog 
research, study of insects;  veterir 
dispensaries, sericulture, industries like 
Baroda Glass Factory, the Stearine 
Glycerine Factory at Billimora, the Sa 
Metal Works Company, the Dyeing ] 
tories at Petlad, the Brush Factory, 
State Furniture Factory, the Tani 
Factory and the three hand-loom facto 
&c., the Baroda Bank, Investigation 
special subjects like China clay, cem 
agates, &c., the five Agricultural Ba 


‘however, is only 2,032,064. 
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Compulsory Education for boys and girls, 
the arrangements for technical education, 


.the-sending of students to foreign countries 


for education, the Zenana Classes, the 
Male and Female Training Colleges, the 
special arrangements for the education of 
the Antyaja or depressed classes and of 


forest tribes, the deaf and dumb school, 
thegtentral Library Department for the - 


purpose of developing and guiding the 
library activities in the state, including 
free libraries, travelling libraries, children’s 
libraries &c., the Baroda Museum, the 
many railway lines,—these are some of the 
things described in the Report which arrest 
attention. As one goes through it, the con- 
viction is produced in the mind that the 
Ruler of this small state is a wideawake 
enlightened person who is determined to 
leave nothing undone which can make 
his people efficient, enlightened, progressive 
and prosperous. 

The name ‘‘state” applied to Baroda is 
apt to produce a wrong idea regarding 
its extent and population. Its population, 
This is 
exceeded by the Bengal districts of 
Midnapore, 24 Parganas, Rangpur, Dacca, 
Mymensingh, Faridpur, Backerganj, and 
Tippera. None of these British districts, or 
any others in India that we know of, can 
boast of half the progressive administrative 
activity of Baroda. ' 


The Census of Bengal. 


The Government Resolution on the Cen- 
sus of Bengal, 1911, is full of interesting 
information. - 

At the previous Census of. 1901 the 
population of the Province was 78, 
493,440. 

“The Presidency of Bengal, as now con- 
stituted, embraces an area of 84,092 
square miles and contains a population of 
46,305,642. Somewhat smaller than the 
British Isles, it has almost a million more 
inhabitants. The density of the population 
ranges between 1,850 to the square mile 
in the district of Howrah and 30 in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts; the average is 
551. The only other district with a popu- 
lation of over 1,000 to the square mile is 
Dacca. In the 24-Parganas, inspite of its 
huge mill population, the average is only 
502, for the district contains large tracts 
of the Sundarbans, a very sparsely popu- 
lated area, . 
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“The actual increase in the population 
since 1901 has been nearly 3% millions, or 
8 per cent. There has been a gradual but 
steady rise in the percentage of increase at 
each successive census since 1872. Differerf™. 
localities show widely different rates of 
increase, but during the last 20 years it 
is in the most populous areas that the pace 
has been quickest on the whole.” 0 

The Census Population of England and 
Wales in 1901 was 558 per square mile, or 
7 per square mile more than that of Bengal 
in 1911. But the decennial increase of popu- ` 
lation recorded in 1901 was for England 
12'1 and for Wales 13°3; so that a decenni- 
al increase of 8 per cent (that of Bengal) 
is not quite satisfactory. 

“The influence of efficient drainage.works © 
upon the growth of the population is well 
illustrated by the area round Magra Hat, . 
a tract of nearly 300 square miles in 
district of the 24-Parganas. Thirty ye 
ago this tract was described as one whare 
fever was constantly present in every 
village, its inhabitants ‘inured to a semi- 
amphibious life by a long course of prepara- 
tion resulting in the survival of the fittest.” 
Now all this has changed, and the popula- 
tion, which is entirely agricultural, already 
shows an increase of 29 per cent. since 
1901, although the drainage scheme has 
not even yet been fully worked out.” 

We think extended agriculture has some<— 
thing to do with this growth of population. © 

“Cities, Towns and Villages.—Since the ` 
last census the urban population has in- 
creased by 13 per cent., a rate considerably 
in excess of the average for the whole po- 
pulation. It cannot, however, be said that 
the depopulation ofthe rural tracts is-yet 
a serious problem, for 936 persons out of- 
every 1,000 still live in the country. Two- 
fifths of the urban population centre in 
Calcutta and Howrah, and there has been - 
a striking growth of the riparian popula- ` 
tion along the Hooghly, in the districts of 
the 24-Parganas, Hooghly and ‘Howrah... 
These centres of the manufacturing indus- 
try show some remarkable figures. Bhat- 
para, for example, has increased by 500 
per cent. since 1881, and now contains a 
population of over 50,000. Titagarh has 
trebled its population since 1901, and 
Bhadreswar, on the other side of the river, 
has increased by 61 percent. Since 1901, . 
the number of factories in the 24-Parganas 
district alone has risen from 74 to 124, and 
the number of operatives from a little over 
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94,000, to nearly 170,000, The jute mills 
. in Bengal now employ over 200,000 hands, 
about double the number recorded at the 
previous census.” 
7 Welearn from the Bengal Administra- 
tion Report for 1941-1912 that “Hindus 
` rather than Musalmans appear to be at- 
_ tracted by town life, nearly one-tenth of 
the Hindu and less than 4 per cent. of the 
Musalman population being inhabitants 
of towns. Though more than half of the 
people of Bengal are Musalmans, they con- 
tribute léss than one-third of the urban 
population.” 

' Itisto be noted that the factory and 
mill hands are for the most part non- 
Bengalis. This shows that the improvement 
of the physique and working capacity of 
the. labouring classes of Bengal is a serious 
preblem which ought to be resolutely faced 
the thinking classes of Bengal. 
‘The total population of Calcutta and 
pets Suburbs has reached the huge figure of 

. 1,048,307, which places it second only to 

' London in the British Empire, and gives it 
rank among the 12 largest cities of the 
world. This populationis made up of an 
-= agglomeration of races and castes from all 

parts of India and from many foreign lands. 

Three hundred and ninety-seven separate 

races, castes and nationalities were return- 
b ed at the census, and more than half the 

_ agpegesidents were born outside Calcutta. Over 
Í ẹ a quarter of a million of Calcutta’s inhabit- 

ants derive their living from industrial 
occupations and close on 200,000 from 
trade. i 
“ Migration.—The balance of migra- 
tion is strongly in favour of Bengal, for it 
receives nearly 2 millions of immigrants, 
put sends out only ‘half a million. Bihar 
-. and Orissa contribute the greatest number 
of immigrants, 14% million, and the United 
Provinces come next with over 400,000.” 
“Religion.—_In Bengal as now con- 
stituted 97°6 per cent. of the population 
consists of Musalmans and Hindus, the 
“former outnumbering the latter by 3% 
millions and forming over 52 per cent. of 
the whole. The figures of .relative growth 
show that during the last decade the in- 
crease among Muhammadans has been 
nearly thrice as great as among Hindus. 
“Of other religions, Animists number 
nearly three-fourths of a million, Buddhists 
a quarter of a million, and Christians 
- 180,000, Jains, Sikhs, Jews, Parsis and 
others aré very few in number. 
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From the Bengal Administration Repor 
(1911-1912) we gather (pp. 109-110) tha 
“Musalmans are in a majority, except i 
the south-west, the extreme north and th 
extreme south-east of the Presidency. Eas 
Bengal contains more than half the aggre 
gate number, North Bengal a little over | 
quarter and Central Bengal slightly, jes 
than a sixth. In West Bengal they coti 
tute only 13 per cent. of the total popula 
tion, but in Central Bengal the proportio: 
is 48 per cent. Both in Calcutta and in th 
metropolitan districts of the 24 Parganas 
Howrah and Hooghly the Hindu commt 
nity is largely recruited by immigratior 
there being over one million Hindu imm 
grants. The preponderance of Musalman 
is more pronounced in North Bengal, wher 
their proportion to the total populatio 
is 59 percent. In this division they arei 
a minority in Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri, Darje 
ling and the State of Cooch Behar; in th 
remaining districts they account ‘for 5 
per cent. ( Malda ) to 82 per cent. ( Bogra 
of the inhabitants. They are more tha 
twice as numerous as the Hindus in Eas 
Bengal, where they are in a minorit 
only in Hill Tippera and the Chittagon 
Hill Tracts. 

“West Bengal contributes one-third « 
the total Hindu population of the provine 
and East Bengal a little over a quarte 
while both Central and North Beng: 
account for under a fifth. The most di 
tinctively Hindu districts are found in We: 
Bengal, where Hindus represent 82 per cen 
of the total population. In Central Beng: 
the proportion falls to 51 per cent. while : 
North Bengal it is only 37 per cent., tl 
minimum of 31 per cent. being reached : 
East Bengal. Altogether, there are. on 
ten districts in which Hindus outnumb 
Musalmans, viz., the six districts of We 
Bengal, the 24-Parganas in Central Benge 
Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri in North Benge 
and the Chittagong. Hill Tracts: in tl 
district last named, howevet, the Hind: 
are largely outnumbered by both Animis 
and Buddhists. They are in a stror 
majority inthe two States of Cooch Beh: 
and Hill Tippera, and also in Calcutt 
where they constitute over two-thirds 
the*population. 

“The Musalmans are increasing far mo 
rapidly than the Hindus, the percentage 
increase among them during the last dece 
nium being nearly thrice as great as amot 
their Hindu neighbours. This is no ne 
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feature, but has been in operation for the 
last 30 years. During that period the 
* Hindus of Bengal have added only 16 per 
cent. to their numbers, while the followers 
of the Prophet have an addition of 29 per 
cent. Nowhere have the latter made such 
progress as in Fast Bengal, where they are 
more nttmerous by 505 per cent. than they 
were in 1881, the corresponding ratio for 
Hindus being barely, the same Administra- 
tion Report tells us (p. 110) that,.26 per 
cent,” 

“The chief causes of the greater rapidity 
of growth among the Musalmans appear 
to be their greater fecundity and the larger 
number.of married females among them at 
the child-bearing age. At this age there are 
four married Musalman women to every 
three Hindu married women, and altogether 
87 per cent. of the Musalman women of 
the child-bearing age are married, whereas 
the proportion for Hindu women is 76 per 
' cent.: the difference between the latter 
figures is due to the practiee of widow 
marriage, 22 per cent. of the Hindu women 
of child-bearing age being widows, while 
only 11 per cent. of the Musalman women 
have.lost their husbands and remained un. 
married. Another contributory factor is 
the prevalence of early marriage among 
Hindus, the evil effects of which are too 
well known to require explanation. Out of 
every 100 Musalman females 10 to 15 
years of age, 56 per cent. are married, 
whereas the proportion among Hindu 
females is as high as 67 per cent.” 

Musalmans outside India,’ too, would 
seem to possess greater fecundity than the 
followers of other faiths. For instance we 
find that in Russia ‘‘the increase of the 
population [for the four years 1901 to 
1904] is as follows for the different confes- 
sions: Orthodox, 15:9 per 1,000; Jews, 
145; Roman Catholics, 12:0; Protest- 
ants, 10°0; Mahomedans, 19:8.” As Ben- 
gali Musalmans do not belong to the same 
race as their coreéligionists in Russia, the 
greater fecundity of the Musalmans cannot 
be explained by racial reasons. This should 
prove an interesting and important subject 
of study to sociologists. 5 

The prevalence of widow-marriage and 
the comparative absence of early-marřiagė 
among the Musalmans cannot entirely 
explain their rapid growth. For though 


the Indian Christian community is similar . 


to the Moslems in these respects, its natural 
' growth is not so rapid as that of the latter. 
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Besides the reasons given in the Bengal 
Administration -Report for the slower 
growth of the Hindu population, there is 
another which should engage the attention. 
of Hindus. Many classes of Brahmans and! 
of other castes have topay a high price for 
brides, running in most cases to several 
hundred rupees. [Chis prevents the poorer 
members of these classes either from. 
marrying at all or from marrying 
until they have reached or passed middle 
age. And when they are able to marry 
after amassing some 5, 6 or 8 hundred 
rupees, they have to marry girls who have 
not reached their teens. Such marriages 
cannot be very fruitful. And in many 
cases the husbands die leaving their wives 
widowed in the prime of womanhood. 

The civilized nations of the earth are keenly; 
alive to the question of the rapid growth.of 
population. For, in the long run, the re 
is to the prolific. Superior training, leadg 
to efficiency, can be acquired comparativery 
easily, but the vitality which is proved by 
fecundity is not so easily conserved or in- 
creased; as the hitherto futile efforts of 
France to increase her birth-rate show. 
Orthodox Hindus do not like to face the 
fact of the slow growth of the Hindu popu- 
lation. But it is their clear duty to face 
the facts. If the causes and remedies 
assigned and suggested by the Government 
and the social reformers do not see 
correct to the orthodox, they shoul 
come forward with their own diagnosis 
and method of cure. l 

“Age, Sex and Civil Condition.—Th 
rate of infant mortality is appalling. One 
child out of every five dies within a year of 
birth. Calcutta, in spite of its good sani- 
tation and good water-supply, heads the 
list with a death-rate among iufants of 
31 per cent. Early-marriage, utter ignor- 
ance of the simplest rules of hygiene, insani- 
tary surroundings, and among the parents 
of the labouring classes, poverty, which 
compels the mother to work, almost up to 
the day of her confinement, are among-the 
causes which reduce the chances of a child 
surviving the early stages of its life. 

“On the other hand, the longevity of 
Hindu widows is remarkable: -ali lead 
simple lives, and many, bereaved at an 
early age, escape the dangers of child- 
birth. | | ee 

“The universality of marriage in Bengal 
continues, despite the rise in the market- 
value of both brides and bridegrooms 
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owing to the increased cost of living and 
the widening of the field of selection by 
improvement in communications. But it is 
significant fact that the average age of 
larriage is steadily rising. The spread of 
enlightened views is to some extent respon- 
sible for this, but grim. necessity often 
compels a father unwillingly to defer the 
marriage of his daughters till after they 
= haxe attained a marriageable age. 

“Education—Bengal stands first among 






all the Provinces in India, uot only 
for the actual number of persons able to 
_ read and write, but also for the proportion 
(7:7 per cent.) which they bear to the total 
population. Madras comes next with 7'5 
per cent. and Bombay follows with 6'9. 
. The total number of literate persons in 
the Presidency is 3% millions, of whom 


a dee 









t females. 

Of individual areas, Calcutta heads 
e list with one out of every three of its in- 
habitants able to satisfy the test of 
literacy. This is a remarkably high pro- 
portion considering the large number of 
- low class immigrants engaged in menial 
duties. At the other end of the scale come 
| the districts of Mymensingh, Rajshahi, 

Rangpur and Malda with less than 5 per 
cent. of literates. 
i “The actual addition to the number of 
Bie persons in the Presidency since 
‘1901 is 632,222, of whom 90,342 are 
females, The percentage of increase among 
the whole population is 21% and that 
among females as high as 56. The increase 
would have been greater still but for the 
fact that the standard for literacy pres- 
cribed at this census was higher than that 
previously adopted.’ In 1901 the only 
criterion laid down was ability to read and 
write, but in 1911 no person was recorded 
as literate unless he could write a letter to 
a friend and read the answer toit. One 
result of this raising of the standard is that 
the proportion of literates among children 
£- ten years and under has in most places 
either remained stationary, or actually 
fallen. | | a 
“The backwardness of Muhammadans 
in education is clearly shown by the fact 
that whereas the Muhammadans out- 
number the Hindus py more than three 
millions, yet there are only two of the 
former to every five of the latter who can 
read and write....... 
“ Peculiar interest attaches to the figures 
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slightly more than a quarter ofa million: 
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which show the relative advance in literacy 
among these two communities. At the 
census of 1901 the percentage of literate: 
was 10°3 among Hindus and 3°5 among 
Muhammadans. Now itis 11°8 and 41 
respectively. The increase has-been in the 
proportion of 7 to 8 among the former anc 
6to 7 among the latter: in other words. 
Muhammadans have made rather more 
rapid progress in education than Hindus. 
An examination of the figures for the twc 
sexes, however, discloses the fact that while 
among Muhammadans the increase has beer 
almost uniform in both sexes (males 29 pet 
cent. and females-31 per cent.), inthe Hindn 
community the increase has been four times 
as rapid among females as among males, 
the percentages being 64 and 16, respec 
tively. 

“The endeavours of certain of the lower 
Hindu castes to raise their social status is 
reflected in their standard of literacy. Thus 
the Kaibarttas, Pods, Namasudras and 
Rajbansis all show signs of improvement, 
and the Pods especially have made great 
strides. 


“The increase during the last decade in 
the number of educational institutions in 
Bengal has been remarkable, there having 
been an addition of nearly 4,000 schools 
and more than 400,000 pupils. Most 
striking of all is the fact that the number ol 
girls’ schools and of their pupils has in- 
creased threefold.” : 


Government writes almost exultingly that 
Bengal stands’ first among the Provinces 
of India in literacy (7:7 per cent.) and 
that 33 per cent. of the inhabitants of Cal. 
cutta are literate. But we think the figures 
are not at all striking, except as showing 
the educational backwardness, after a cen. 
tury and a half of British rule, of even the 
city which until lately was the eapital.o: 
India. .90 per cent. of the inhabitants oj 
Japan are ‘literate; whereas 7'7 per cent. 
of Bengal and 33 per cent. of its capital are 
so. Educationally two of the most back. 
ward: countries in Europe are Russia and 
Spain. Yet, taking the whole Russiar 
Empire (including such Asiatic regions as 
Caucasus, Siberia and Steppes), the per. 
centage of literatesis 28, i.e., four times that 
of Bengal. 17, 16, and 7 per cent. are 
literate in the Caucasus, © Siberia and 
Steppes region respectively. The last is 
a semi-desert region. In Ethonia 8C 
per cent. are literate; Livonia, 78; Cur. 
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land 71; St. Petersburg, 55. In Spain in 
1900, 37:9 per cent. were literate. 

“From a linguistic point of view Bengal 
appears more homogeneous now than ever 
before. Bengaliis the language of 92 per 
cent. of the population, and Hindi and 
Urdu account for another 4 per cent., 


while nearly 45 out of the 46 milhons. 


speak languages belongmg to the Indo- 
European family. 

“The Hindi and Urdu speakers centre 
mostly ‘round the mills of Howrah and the 
24-Parganas, which draw their labour 
from Bihar and the United Provinces.” 

As in 1901, four infirmities are. record- 


ed, viz., insanity, deaf-mutism, blindness 


and leprosy. The last decade has witnessed 
an increase in all the infirmities except 
leprosy. In Bengal there are 43 insane 
persons toevery 100,000 of the population, 
insanity being most prevalent to the east 
of the Bhagirathi. No district except 
Darjeeling and. Nadia has less than 25 
insane persons per 100,000, and the 
proportion rises as high as 157 in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. The Chapter 
dealing with Insanity contains a highly 
interesting account of the beliefs among 
both educated and uneducated classes 
about the causes and cures of insanity. 

“Deafmutism, with its associates, 
cretinism and goitre, is most prevalent in 
North - Bengal, and especially in Sikkim. 
The proportion of sufferers to general 
population has remained stationary since 
the last census. l 

“Blindness is less prevalent than it was, 
except in the’ Presidency Division, where 
the proportion remains stationary. 


“The number of lepers has also 
decreased.” l 
“Mr. O’Malley’s ‘observations bear 


witness to the extraordinary social unrest 
that prevails to-day among the lower 
castes. No part of the census aroused so 
much excitement as this. A belief got 
abroad that the object of the census was 
to fix the relative status of each caste and 
to settle claims to social superiority ; and 
this belief was largely fostered by the fact 
that at the last census castes were classed 
in order of social precedence. Petition 
after petition poured in from members of 
different castes praying to be designated 
by new names, or to be placed higher on 
the list.. Somewhat different methods were 
adopted in the two Provinces of Bengal 
and Eastern Bengal and Assam for dealing 
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with these delicate problems. In Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, for example, the 
numerous groups of Muhammadans who 
desired to be called Sheikhs were all entere 

as such, irrespective of what the enumera- 
tors considered or knew them really to be. 
The result has been an extraordinary (and 
misleading) increase in the numbers of 
Sheikhs in North and East Bengal ; in fact, 
95 per cent. of the whole Muhammadan 
population of the province have now been 
recorded as Sheikhs. In Bengal, on the 
other hand, such latitude was not allo wed, 
and members ofa group were entered only 
under those names by which the group 
was generally known. It was wisely 
decided that at-this census there should be 
no classification by status, and thus the 
difficulty of deciding to which of the four 


main divisions of Hindus each individug): 
belonged was overcome. But the 3 







those castes who wished to arrogat 
themselves an entirely new name was 
different, and the new name was entered 
by the census authorities if it was 
recognised by the Hindu community at 
large and was not used by any other caste. 
Thus the Chandals have been entered as 
Namasudras and the Chasi Kaibarttas as 
Mahishyas. The case of the Namasudras 
is curious and instructive. A generation 
ago they were ‘content to call themselves 
Chandals, Advancingin wealth, they adopts 
ed the title of Namasudra, and: at thei 
census of 1891 they were entered as 
‘“Namasudra or Chandal.” In 1901 they 
were entered as ‘‘Namasudra (Chandal).”’ 
In 1911 Chandal was dropped, but their 
further prayer to be called Namasudra 
Brahmans was disallowed. 

“Similarly, the Rajbansis claim to be 
entered as Kshattriyas and the Shahas as 
Vaisyas. 

“A comparatively modern symptom of- 
this anxiety for the improvement of 
social status is the growth of the caste 
Samiti or Sabha. Most of,these bodies 
have come into existence since the last cen-~ 
sus and especially since the Partition of 
Bengal in 1905. Their main object is to 
improve the social position of the caste, 
and their organization varies from combi- 
nations of the loosest kind to limited liabi- 
lity companies. 

“In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the statistics show that the 
‘‘Bhadralok’’ castes are progressive. The 
Brahmans have increased by 734 per cent., 
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the Baidyas by 9 per cent. and the Kayas- 
thas by 13 per cent.” 
This Chapter on Caste is remarkable 


a its careful review of many matters of 


reat ethnological interest, such as ` “initi- 
ation into caste” and “caste government.” 
Some of these have a very important bear- 
ing on the administration of the country 
at the present day. Mr. O’ Malley remarks 
that on the whole the accessibility of the 
law courts is tending to weaken the system 
of caste self-government. There is also 
a tendency for the panchayat system to be 
supplanted by the practice of referring dis- 
putes to the local zamindar. 

“At the same time, Co-operative Socie- 
ties, a comparatively new growth, are 
providing a new village organization 
which discharges many of the functions 
he caste panchayats. Being formed ona 
sis of unlimited liability, these Societies 

“it necessary to inquire closely into the 
position of new members, and as a result 
the tendency has been for these societies 
to exercise a very salutary influence 
towards curtailing marriage expenses 
and reducing litigation, two of the 
largest items of expenditure in village life. 
Numerous examples are reported of the 
way in which Co-operative Societies inter- 
PA with good effect in the village social 
lė. 


- “Though there is, properly speaking, no” 
# caste system among Musalmans, yet in the 


organization of panchayats they have.as- 
similated Hindu ideas. A remarkable 
example of this is the general panchayat 
of Dacca, an organization which is recog- 
nised by all Muhammadans except the 
Ashraf class, and exists for the settlement 


of disputes between tnembers of the commu- 


nity. Disputes are decided in the first place 
by a panchayat; from them there is an 
appeal to an appellate “bench,” and from 
that again to a ‘full bench” consisting 
of the highest office bearers of the Associa- 
tion.” 

/ “Nearly three-fourths of the people are 
supported by agriculture. The head “ In- 
dustries? embraces nearly 3% millions, of 
whom about one fourth depend on textile 
industries. The figures connected with the 
manufacture of jute show the astonishing 
increase of 140 per cent. since 1901. This 
industry provides for 328,000 persons. 
Transport supports nearly a million 
persons and public administration nearly 
halfa million. Professions and the liberal 
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arts account for nearly a milion. The 
legal profession has increased by 3( 
per cent. since 1901, there being now 
nearly 10,000 lawyers in Bengal. 
“Extremely interesting results were ob 
tained from an industrial census helc 
concurrently with the general census. Fo! 


mills, mines, etc., employing over 2( 
persons, a special schedule was 
prescribed and this was filled in by 


the owners or managers themselves. The 
total number of such concerns was founc 
to be 1,466, employing over 600,006 
persons, one-third of whom find employment 
in jute mills, and nearly another third or 
tea plantations. The great industria 
centres are the districts of Calcutta 
Howrah, Hooghly, and the 24-Parganas 
where two-thirds ofthe industrial under 
takings of the province are concentrated 
Of the various industries, Indians owr 
practically all the brass foundries, oil mills 
rice mills, timber yards, brick works, etc. 
while Europeans enjoy an absoluti 
monopoly of the jute mills and predominat 
in the tea gardens and machinery. anc 
engineering works. A noticeable featur 
in this connection is the large and steadil; 
growing predominance of extra-provincia 
labour in these industrial centres. Thi 
Bengali isin a minority in nearly all, anc 
most markedly in the jute mills. 

“The distribution of occupations bet weet 
Hindus and Muhammadans forms. a1 
interesting commentary on the intellectua 
position of the followers of the tw« 
religions. The percentage of Musalman: 
in the total population is 52 and that o 
Hindus 45. But 37 per cent. of the latte 
and only 15 cent. of the former follow non 
agricultural pursuits. The landlords, again 
consist mainly of Hindus, the proportio1 
being 7 Hindus to 3 Musalmans. Thes 
figures show that the great majority of th 
Musalmans have not yet risen beyond th 
stage of the cultivator who tills his ow: 
holding.” Sa 

We think those classes of the people wh: 
cling to the soil havea surer guarantee o 
lasting prosperity than other classes. 


Bengal Public Opinion on the New 
Educational Policy. 


Inspite `of the almost cyclonic weather 
the Calcutta Town Hall meeting held or 
the 28th July to consider the new educa 
tional policy of the Government of Indiz 
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was a great success. The gathering was 
very large and thoroughly representative 
‘of all sects and communities of the people 
of Bengal. All parts of Bengal were re- 
presented by delegates coming from almost 
all the important towns of the Presidency. 
This great meeting had been preceded by 
mass meetings held in the public squares of 
Calcutta and its suburb and meetings in 
the mofussil. Raja Peary Mohan Mukerjea 
occupied the chair. .As Dr. Rash Behari 
Ghose said in proposing him to the chair, 
the Raja “was the acknowledged leader of 
the landed aristrocracy of the province. 
The educated classes were also proud of 
the Raja, who was the oldest living 
graduate of the Calcutta University. Asa 
member of the Senate for years he had 
taken a most active part in all questions 
relating to education. Raja Peary Mohan 
was, therefore, preeminently qualified to 
preside over the meeting.”’ 

The gravity of the situation created 
-and the intensity of the public feeling 
roused by the new educational policy of 
the Government are indicated by the Presi- 
dent's confession that ‘Failing health, 
decaying capacity to do any serious work 
and inability to bear the strain of a crowd- 
ed public meeting had well nigh deterred 
me from taking a part in the deliberations 
of this momentous meeting, but there are 
questions that regard not age nor spare 
infirmity,—and to the palsied indecision 
of the evening of life exclaim: ‘ Avaunt, 
Perplexity,’’—questions in respect of which 
a man’s obligations last, to use the words 
of Longfellow, “till the tired heart shail 
cease to palpitate.” Despite my wearied 
limbs and faltering steps, I take my stand 
before you asa representative of the past, 
eager to clasp the hands.of the represen- 
tatives of the present, in the interests of 
the representatives of the future, and 
invoke Divine blessings on our filial endea- 
vour to rescue from peril our “bounteous 
Mother,” and the cause of education 
generally.” . 

He went on to say :— 

“ Great is the-occasion’that has brought 
usstogether from all the four quarters of 
United Bengal. It affects the education of 
the youth of Bengal now and hereafter. 
The contemplated changes in the policy of 
Government have exercised the minds of 
the whole nation, Hindus aud Mahome- 
dans, and created a general feeling of the 
gravest alarm., For the first time in the 
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history of education in Bengal the Univer- 
sity Act of 1904 set up the Executive 
Government above the body corporate of 
the Universities and officialised them 1 
internal constitution and in their coeur 
relations ; but even the bare semblance 
of control and authority which was left 
to the University under Lord Curzon’s Act 
is now sought to be done away with.” 
The proposed University of Dacca, which, 
like the lean kine in Pharoah’s dream, 
threatens to eat up the fat ones, is to be a 
department of the State and the with- 
drawal from the University of its power 
of recognition of secondary schools and 
the substitution of the School Final for the 
Matriculation examination will complete 
the process. Itis hard to make out what 
the University has done to deserve this 
treatment. One should have thought tho, 
it has deserved richly both of the Gove 
ment and of the country, that it © 
achieved singular success in fostering the 
growth of an efficient and beneficent 
system of education, that it has enforced 
in secondary schools discipline, method, 
organisation—all that goto secure a high 
standard of efficiency, that on the selection 
of text-books they have brought to bear 
the varied knowledge, erudition and ex- 
perience of a body of learned men and 
educationists, that in arriving at conclu- 
sions on debatable questions they havoga 
invariably safeguarded their action by full* 
discussion by opposing reason to reason 
and argument to argument, and that the 
very nature of its corporate existence 
enables it to maintain a continuity of 
policy and a standard of perfection quite 
impossible and hardly ever, attainable 
under the administration of an everchang- 
ing body of officers temporarily placed in 
power. The wrong and injustice which 
the contemplated changes in the educa- 
tional policy of Government will inflict on 
the community is no less conspicuous. Who 
among us do not know that it was a nuni- 
ber of Hindu gentlemen and not the Govern” 
ment of the country who as the -real 
pioneers of English- education in Bengal 
took up the “task eternal and the burden 
and the lesson” and that the old 
Hindu school and a number of smaller edu- 
cational institutions owed their existence 
solely to private munificence? It was Lord 
Hardinge’s famous Minute of 1844 that 
gave the greatest impetus to private enter- 
prise in the matter of the spread of educa- 
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tion. . Under the aided system inaugurated 
by him even the remotest corners of the 

“ country were studded with schools. In 
the fifties of the last century my late father 
—fook up the cue and established 31 schools 
- in his estates in one day, and he was not. 
alone in the field and the schools those 
pioneers. sowed broadcast produced their 
‘crop of men thirsting for knowledge and 
craving for culture. It was, therefore, no 
misreading of the history of the develop- 
ment of education in Bengal which led the 
Education Commission of 1883 to recom- 


-.and the withdrawl of the State from the 
- direct provision and management of educa- 
tion—especially of higher education in 
India. We haveevéry reasonable ground, 
therefore, for taking 1t upon ourselves to 
r our unqualified protest against the 
visdom and injustice of the contemplat- 
hanges in the educational policy of 
vernment. We cannot. too confidently 
pray Government to vindicate the watch- 
ward of hope and the message of a 
new life and high and still higher 
ideals which only two years ago we had 
| the honour of receiving from His Imperial 
Majesty the King-Emperor’s own lips.” 
The first resolution ran as follows and 
was moved by Babu Bhupendranath Basu, 
seconded by Maulavi Wahed Hossain and 
; pported among others by Mr. Sharif. 
| 7 “That this meeting records 








> its 
© policy of the Government of India 
to exclude persons who have prò- 
minently participated in recent political 
movements, without reference to the char- 
acter of such movements, from being en- 
. . gaged as University lecturers; the meeting 
© 1s of opinion that such a policy involves an 
undesirable restriction on the exercise of 
the valued right of citizenship and, ifen- 
forced, will in practice be found detrimental 
to the interests of education by. keeping 
out some of the best men from the field of 
educational work in this country.” | 
è In the course of his able speech Babu 
Bhupendranath said:—“I shall not speak 
of men living: but this much I can say that 
if some of the men who instruct our youths 
to-day were withdrawn from the field of their 
labours, the student. community will be all 
the poorer for the loss of association with 
men who represent great ideals of purity of 
life and character, of voluntary poverty 
cheerfully borne for the cause of education, 


S 
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mend the encouragement of private effort’ 


respectful but firm protest against the 
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of truth unbending and inexorable, of reli- 
gious and social reform. And what is 
more, are we quite so certain that we can 
keep from the post-graduate students of 
our University the knowledge of the world, 
which would necessarily include some 
knowledge of politics? Is an unbroken 
atmosphere of pure study capable of realis- 
ation in these modern times and if capable 
of realisation, would it be so absolutely 
desirable for young men who will soon 
enter, if they have not already entered, 
upon the battle of life? Has it ever been 
possible to surround people with artificial 
barriers to keep out knowledge of things 
which they must soon knowg. The experi- 
ment failed with our first parents, even 
under divine control, it failed once again in 
Kapilavastu to keep from the Buddha who 
was to be knowledge of sin and sorrow. 
We can no more create an Utopia or an 
Arcadia, than wecan create a new world. 
May I say that it is not fences- nor Darri- 
cades, that are wanted for the protection 
of our youth from contamination with 
unwholesome political ideas? What is 
wanted is trust, what is wanted is good 
will and good feeling, a just and generous 
appreciation of the position that India 
should occupy in the comity of the Empire, 
and all misgivings will disappear.” 

The second resolution, moved by Prin- 
cipal Heramba Chandra Maitra, was tc 
the effeet , 

“That this meeting, while thanking the 
Government of India for its desire to extend 
the application of the principle of free 
Elementary Education records its deli. 
berate*conviction that some of the prin. 
ciples advocated in the Resolution of the 
2ist February, 1913 in regard to Primary 
Education will, in their practical working 
materially add to the cost of Primary Edu. 
cation and thus tend to restrict its pro. 
gress; and this meeting urges the Govern. 
ment to ‘give greater prominence to the 
necessity of extending Primary Educatior 
with a view to its being uade ultimately 
free and compulsory than to the questior 
of raising its standard and quality in the 
present stage ofits progress. This meeting 
is of opinion that there is no ground for th 
suggestion that the multiplication o 
schools -is. not an urgent problem in thi: 
Presidency and prays that the Government 
will be pleased to formulate in consultatior 
with non-official leading men and represen 
tative associations in the Presidency .¢ 


x 
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definite scheme of Primary Education. This 
meeting is further of opinion that, having 


‘regard tothe special circumstances of this 


Presidency a beginning should be imme- 
diately made in the introduction of free and 
compulsory education in selected areas in 
Bengal.” ; ; 

Mr. Maitra said that primary education 
would not make any progress by the estab- 
lishment ofboard schools, for they were more 
expensive than private schools—teo expen- 
sive for Bengal villages. They did not want 
costly houses for their boys. It was better 
that boys assembled under banian trees 
than that they should go without educa- 
tion.. It was,impossible to have teachers 
belonging to the class of people taught. It 
was most undesirable, for they wanted the 
distinction of classes to disappear sooner. 


In conclusion he asked the Government to. 


cooperate with the non-officials in formula- 
ting a scheme for the introduction of free 
and compulsary primary education. 

This resolution was seconded -by Maulvi 
Mahomed ‘Akram Khan and supported 
among others by Maulvi Khursed Hosain. 

“Mr. B. Chakrabarti moved the third 
resolution, which was as follows :— 

“ That this meeting deplores the reftsal 
of the Government of India to accept the 
recommendations of the Calcutta University 
for the affiliation of colleges up to certain 
standards as in the case of the Ananda 
Mohan College (Mymensingh) and protests 
against the policy of unnecessary inter- 
ference with the administration of the Uni- 
versity as tending to bring the Universities 
and the system of higher enducation in the 
coutry more completely under official con- 
trol to the serious detriment of the best in- 
terests of education.” ` . 

This resolution was supported, among 
others, by.Maulvi Mujibar Rahman, Editor 
of The Musalman. l E 

The fourth resolution, moved by Babu 
Ambica Charan Mazumdar, seconded by 
Dr. Nilratan Sircar, and supported among 
others by Maulvis Fazl-uddin and Azizur 
Rahman, ran as follows :— ) 

“That in the opinion of this meeting 
there is no necesity for the introduction of 
the School Final Examination and depriv- 
ing the University. of its control over 
Secondary Education either as an alter- 
native to or as a substitute for the Matri- 
culation Examination.” 

As the School Final is said to have been 
a success in Madras, Dr. Sircar examined in 


India will fail. tò carry ‘out. 
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detail all that has been urged in its favour 
and against the Matriculation in the Madras 
Educational Report and showed conclu- 
sively that all the advantages claimed fo 
it can be secured for the Matriculation and 
the alleged defects of the Matricula- 
tion removed by the University. He went 
ön to observe :— 

“But the main point is that the scheme‘ 
involves a sudden raising of the standard 
of the secondary schools which, I am afraid, 
even the liberality of the Government of 
And the 
question is not one of money alone, but of 
other resources too—particularly in men. 
In any casea Harrow oran Eton cannot 
be built in aday; but situated as Bengal 


is, institutions on those models are much > 


more likely to develop under the guidance 
of our University than under the fosteri 
care of an over-cautious department. 
proposed system, if adopted here, will 1& 
to the improvement of the few, as also t 
the extinction of not only the unfit but of 
many schools that are quite fit. A greater 
disaster could not befall Bengal. Of course, 
the Hon’ble Mr. Sharp would say that the 
“unnecessary multiplication of high schools 
is an evil the magnitude of which can hard- 
ly be measured.” I confess, we are not 
educationists enough as yet to admit this. 
From the point of view of the University, if 
the School Final be aceepted as a ee, 
ai. 






_ tute for the Matriculation, it would be 


great disadvantage to fillin our classes from 
amongst a large body of students—good, 
bad, and indifferent, all nominally entitled 
to admission into them. Further the 
pecuniary loss, enormous as it is certain to 
be, would be as nothing compared to the 
loss of prestige—a thing so dear to our 
rulers—of the University in the eyes of the 
public. It would at best. be ajump into 
the unknown from a well-organised systeni 
which has taken deep root in Bengal.” 
Babu Surendra Nath Banerjea moved 
the following resolution in,an eloquent 


speech :— 


Pee 
That this meeting views which alarm 
and anxiety the proposal ofthe Govern- 
ment of India to transfer the power of re- 
‘cognition of Secondary Schools for the pur- 
poses of the Matriculation Examination 
from the University to the Local Govern- 
ment and urges the abandonment of the pro- 
posal on, the following among other 
grounds :— 
= (a) That there is no justification for 
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the proposed change, in as much. as the 
_ University has never asked to be relieved 
of this work and has performed it witha 
measure of discrimination and efficiency 
“Which has won forit the respect and the 
confidence of the public and the approba- 
tion of the Government. | 


(b) That the schools being the feeders 
of the Colleges it is necessary and desirable 
that the authority that controls the Col- 
leges should supervise the instruction given 
in the schools, thus interlinking the 
Secondary and the University education 
together. 

(c) That whilein Bengal the majority 
of the schools have been founded and are 
being maintained by private effort, the pro- 
posal of the Government of India will 
place these schools entirely under Govern- 
t control and their recognition will 
ina department of the Government 
Mch will deliberate in secret like other 
departments of the Government without 

the aid of popular representatives who 

now, as members of the Senate, take part 
in such deliberations. 
(d) That under the existing system the 
_ Department of Education has the fullest 
opportunity of stating its views upon any 
question of recognition and it is essential 

that the final decision should be with a 
body like the Senate which, even as at pre- 
Wt constituted, is not likely to be guided 
‘hy any views other than educational and 
which deliberates in public with the aid of 
popular representatives. 


It was seconded in a humourous speech 
by Babu Motilal Ghose and supported by 
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The New Death. 


In his communication of the other day to thè 
French Academy of Medicine, Doctor Alexis 
Carrel, holder of Nobel Prize, according to the 
scientific press of Paris, has placed the whole 
subject of death in a light unsuspected, ap- 
parently; by Meétchnikoff himself. Of eotrse all have 
.- heard of Carrel’s experiments on animals, and even 

upon human beings. Their tissues have been “‘pre- 
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ne Najumuddin Ahmed and Kazim 
Ali. 

We are sorry that there was no resolu- 
tion on the policy foreshadowed in the 
Government Resolution as regards the edu- 
cation of girls. The Government has laid 
down that ‘the services of women should 
be more freely enlisted for instruction and, 
inspection,” hat has said nothing regarding 
the higher education and training of pure- 
‘blooded Indian women for the profession of 
‘teaching. Government indeed says that 
“The difficulty of obtaining competent 
school-mistresses is felt acutely in many 
parts of the country;’’ but the only sugges- 
tion made to meet that difficulty is contain- 
ed in the following sentence: ‘In this 
connection it has been suggested that there 
is a large opening for women of the domi- 
ciled community who have a knowledge of 
the vernacular and who might be specially 
trained.for the purpose.” _ 

God save us from the knowledge of the 
vernaculars possessed by Eurasian women ! 
While they may prove useful adjuncts to 


the C. I. D., it is not clear how their 


personalities, social status. and social 
ideals will help in moulding the 
characters of Hindu and Musalman 


girls and hold before them inspiring ideals 
of womanhood, Like every other class of 
human beings, Eurasians may have a bright 
future if rightly guided; but at present 
they are a distinctly inferior class, unfit to 
supply teachers to the Hindu and Musal- 
man community. We regret, therefore, 
that our leaders have been blind to the 
dangers lurking in the suggestion contain- 
ed in the Government Resolution, 
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served” in flasks in the living state for a period that 
ran into weeks. These tissues were grafted with 
happy effect upon animate organisms. The sensation 
caused by all this has not been equalled by anything 
since the famous experiments of the young French 
physician Bichat on tissues a century ago, more or 
less. It was realized through Carrel’s experiments, : 
therefore, that tissues of a body presumably ‘‘dead,’” 
to follow the Academy Bulletin brought out in Paris, 
might actually remain “alive” for a considerable period.. 
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Dr. ALEXIS CARREL. 


This flat defiance of human experience hitherto 
was explained by a hypothesis of ‘‘intra-cellular’’ life. 
This, we were told, was all that Carrel’s post-mortem 
life amounted to. The newly reported experiments 
of Carrel make this hypothesis untenable apparently. 
Organs detached from a body, to follow the summary 
of an expert in the London Truth, may under 
certain conditions, continue not only to lead 
a vegetating, intra-cellular life, but to perform the 
active functions for which they were intended—the 
heart to beat and send on blood or serum, the lungs 
to breathe and throw out carbonic acid, the digestive 
tube to assimilate food and turn it into blood glob- 
ules, and so forth. 


These researches bear out the view of modern 
physicians, as set forth not only in the French medical 
press, but in that of Great Britain, that death is by 
no means the sudden change which our minds, laden 
with metaphysical tradition, imagine. We talk of 
something—the soul—flying away iot the body. It 
is seemingly all over. But it may not be, concedes 
the official bulletin of the French Academy of Medicine. 
Doctor Carrel has shown that every function of life 
save consciousness may be kept up. This authority 
sees nothing extravagant in the idea that medical 
science may some day go a step farther. It may restore 
consciousness even after it has been pronounced to 
be extinct—provided fundamental chemical transfor- 
mations have not supervened. For a period as long 
as a. decade French physicians have said it is possible 
to restore the action of the heart after “death” by 
means of hypodermic injections. This method has 
been resorted to, it even seems, by Roman Catholic 
families to enable a “‘corpse’’ to receive the last sacra- 
ment. Even in so-called sudden death there is a period 
which in French medical literature is called ‘‘psychic 
_ twilight.” 

The case most in point, bearing upon the whole 
subject, is that of alate noted French Duke. He was 
aconspicuous figure in the old legitimist club life of 
the French capital. He died recently at ten o’clock 
in the evening. His younger son would be of age by 
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midnight. For the sake of the two hours—the younger 
son being still an infant in the eyes of the law—it 
seemed as if the whole of the Duke’s estate must be 
tied up in endless litigation. But the family lawyers 
—they were at the bedside—pinned their faith to idas 
new discoveries regarding death. They made mani- > 
fest to the physicians the tremendous legal conse- 4 
quences of the Duke’s death before midnight. | 

“Hypodermic injections were resorted to. The 
heart began to- beat again, the temperature of the 
body went up, breathing was restored. In fact, the 
body came back to ‘life,’ and in this state it was kept 
until a quarter of an hour after midnight. A magis- 
trate had been called to the house to see to the inter- 
ests of the ‘infant ward.’ He witnessed the revival 
from seeming death to life.” 


Animal Intelligence. 


Much has been talked of in Germany, of a talking dog 
named “Don.” He is said to have a vocabulary of eight 
words spoken as answers to the questions, in German: _ 
“What is your name ?™ ‘What is the matter with, 
you ?’’**What do you want ?” “What is that ?”" 
do you wish now?” To these here plies in 
“Don”; ‘Hunger’; “Haben” (to have somet 
“Kuchen” (cake; “Ruhe” (rest). Moreover, he is SWN 
to answer categorical questions by “Ja” and “Nein”; 
and,inreply to another question, to pronounce the 
name “Haberland.” | 


Mr. Oskar Pfungst, of the Psychological Institute 
of the University of Berlin, investigated the behavior 
of the dog in collaboration with Professor Vosseler 
and Dr. Erich Fischer, keeping detailed memoranda on 
the tests, and making a number of. phonographic 
records. : . re 


Having proposed three definitions of speech: first, 
properly, as the use of vocal sounds to convey to the 
listener an idea experienced by the speaker; seco 
more loosely, as the production of vocal sounds learm 
by imitation, but used without knowledge of their 
meaning to the hearer; and thirdly, as. the production 
of vocal sounds not imitative of human speech, having 
no meaning to the speaker, but producing in the 

earer illusions of definitely articulated, spoken words, 
uttered to convey meaning—Mr. Pfungst then asks to 
which class the speech of Don properly may be referred. 

First, it is plain enough that the dog does not use 
words with any consciousness of their meaning to. the 
hearer. His vocabulary is always given in order, 
beginning with ‘Don’ and ending with ‘Rahe.’ If the 
order of questioning is varied he is called ‘Kuchen’ and 
he desires ‘Hunger,’ etc. f 


Secondly, it is evident, says Mr. Pfungst, that 







he is not using words learned by imitation. 
The author assumes that any’ imitator of 


another speaker would vary the pitch, co 
or accent of his words as the imitatee’s were 
varied. Don’s voice—a high tenor—is not varied 
when the pitch of the questioner’s voice is altered. 
Furthermore, he does not imitate changes in accent 
or intensity. . . . Mr. Pfungst offers other disproof of 7 
the imitation hypothesis. . This is found in the 
method of learning. The first word which the dog is 
reported to have uttered is ‘Haben.’ We are assured 
that being asked, ‘Willst du etwas haben ?’ (Will you 
have something ?) he thereupon pronounced distinctly 
the words, ‘Haben haben haben,’ and was rewarded 
with food for his pains. When he afterward attempted 
to pronounce the words he would give many inarticu- 


_ late gurgles, but the food was given only when the 
correct number of syllables were uttered at once. The 
owner's family state that ten repetitions, some a week 
apart, sufficed for this learning. The word ‘Ruhe’ was 
first uttered after a command, ‘Ruhe,’ by the owner's 
“daughter.” | 

“Mr. Pfungst concludes that the speech of Don is 
therefore to be regarded properly as the production of 

-~ vocal sounds which produce illusions in the hearer. 

_ “On psychological grounds, Mr. Pfungst concludes, 

the explanation is comparatively simple; the uncritical 
‘do not make the effort to discriminate between what 
is actually given in perception and what is merely 
associated imagery, which otherwise gives to the 
perception a meaning wholly unwarranted; and they 
habitually ignore the important part which suggestion 
always plays in ordinary situations, 

The limits of mental operations in animals 
has been discussed in a book by Karl Krall 
entitled “Thinking Animals.” Krall is a jeweller of 
Elberfeld who has occupied himself for many years 
with psychological studies. He has endeavored to 
train two horses according to a theory of his 
own. Astonishing results, said to have been obtained, 
are set forth in his book. These have induced various 
ologists and zoologists to go to Elberfeld to 
tigate, and their report is said to confirm some 
wonders related in the book. An account of 
enomena observed is given by one of them, Dr. 
Ziegler, of Stuttgart, in the Deutsche Revue (Berlin, 
December ). Krall’s system oftraining differs from 
previous methods—the animals are treated like reason- 
-able beings. What is desired from them is carefully 
explained, and the teaching closely resembles that in 
a kindergarten. It is stated that progress is rapid, 
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and that the four fundamental operations of arith- 
metic can be learned in the first year, even employing 
moderately large numbers. Krall has improved on 
the methods of Herr von Osten the trainer of the well- 
known “educated horse’ ‘Clever Hans,” in many 
ways. Weare told: 
da le accustoms the animals to strike the units with 
R right foot, the tens with the left foot, and the hun- 
dreds with the right foot again. Thusa number of 
three places can be indicated by a moderate number 
of hoot-strokes, while a lengthy repetition of the strokes 
with a single foot wearies the animal and gives rise 
to mistakes from error or carelessness. 
__ “The little pony Hanschen, which has been instructed 
_ by this method for several months, performs addition 
and subtraction of numbers of two places without 
- trouble, or multiplies a two-place number by a one_ 
ese number. I set up the blackboard and stamping- 
board and wrote on the former an example in ad- 
dition. To my astonishment the little animal 
at once gave the right number, striking the 
units with the right foot and the tens with the left 
foot. He solved many such exercises in succession, all 
correctly. This surprized me because the animal was 
in an unfamiliar place.” : 
>The animals are said to go so far as to extract 
roots, but only of perfect powers up to the fifth degree, 
which cannot be an affair of memory only. 
_ “Sometimes the animals wavered between two 
è» possible end figures ; for instance, the square root 
of 779,689 was given first as 887, then correctly as 
883. This very thing proves that individual thinking 
and not a mere feat of memory is involved,” 

Dr, Ziegler thinks these surprizing results demand 
further study, and warns the reader against accep- 
ting any facile explanation, such as that the horses 
got theright figures from either voluntary or involun- , 









so 
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THE HORSE’S ANSWER—STAMPING ON A 
BLOCK OF WOOD. 


tary signs on the part of the spectators: This was 
tested by sending every one out of the stall and per- 
mitting them only to look in through small apertures, 
It has been suggested by some, however, that the 
sense of smell may aid the animals to guess correctly, 
The writer goes on: 

“The problems were often written down on the 
blackboard, in words (not figures) and sometimes 
even in French. The horses gave the result as cor- 
rectly as when figures were used. This is a very 
weighty point—that the horses should recognize 
script and even make use of it. They can be made to 
spell names and other words at will. Since, however, 
the hoof of the horse is built for running or striking, 
the letters must likewise be indicated by hoof-strokes. 
This is achieved by means of a hanging tablet bearing 
a sort of rectangular system of coordinates, . . . so 
that every letter can be indicated by a number of two 
laces.” ; 
: The horses spell phonetically, and this is encouraged 
by Krall. Says Dr. Ziegler : 

“They write the words according to the sound, 
Moreover, they frequently omit those vowels which 
are already indicated in the names of the consonants ; 
for example, Afr ghn for hafer geben (Give oats ).” 

Dr. Ziegler concludes by declaring that Krall’s 
experiments have opened new paths in animal psycho- 
logy. He particularly suggests that other animals 
be studied and that comparisons be made among 
various groups of mammals. He says: 

“Since the whole group of hoofed animals is distinct 
in species from man, the intellect of the horse or 
elephant does not represent earlier stages of the 
human, but is the outcome of a parailel system of 
development. : 

“It would, therefore. be highly interesting to study 
the anthropoid apes, the surface of whose brains like- 
wise shows a beautiful system of furrows. ... But there 
will always be a significant gap between the highest 
of apes and the lowest of human races. For the 
human brain has a much greater weight and a far 
higher number of cells. The mental difference between 
man and animal will therefore not disappear, even if 
we come to form a higher opinion of the animal’s 
mind.” 

The learned horses of Germany, if they. have done 
naught elsc, seem to have stimulated the human mind. 


AN EQUINE WRITING MACHINE. 


The horses, it will be remembered, give the anewers to 
certain arithmetical problems with unusual rapidity, 
so that those who explain their performances by 
supposing signals from their master are confronted 
vith the fact that the animals calculate faster than 
any men could do, except mathematical prodigies. 
In a recent discussion among a body of scientific men 
at a meeting of the French Philosphical Society, in 
the Sorbonne at Paris, it was shown that in the case 
of some ofthe problems solved by the horses, short 
cuts and arithmetical tricks might shorten the process 
-greatly. Apparently it was the opinion that some 
one in communication with the animals used such 
methods. | 


“The discussion was an animated one, some affirm- 
ing the existence of a secret trick, while others were 
rudently doubtful. Among the former was Mr, 
aton, who found in the experiments of Krall divers 
‘impossibilities’ which he severely criticized. He had 
been struck with the fact that the horses made as 
many mistakes (about 40 per cent.) when they per- 
formed a very simple addition as when they extracted 
a cubic, fourth, or fifth root ; he asked why the horses 
added, multiplied, and extracted roots, while they 
neither subtracted nor divided. Finally, he found no 
trace, in their education, of lessons going farther than 
144.Wishing to explain possible trickery in the extrac- 
tion of roots, he succeeded in discovering a very simple 
and rapid process of finding the cubic or fifthroots 
of perfect powers, and he astonished the Philosophical 
Soeiety by announcing that he would undertake to 
give in a few seconds the results of all such problems 
that might be presented to him. This was done, and 
it was shown that Quintion was able to calculate at 
least as quickly as a learned horse. The latter 
answered in several seconds such questions as, ‘Find the 
square root of 15,376, the third root of 5,882, and 
the fourth root of 456,976 ; and Quinton did just 
about as well ! | 


“Quinton refused at first to reveal the secret of his 
method, declaring that a little reflection would 
enable any mathematician to discover it. Next day 
Le Matin announced it, as communicated by the 
author. The method is not at all general, but is ap- 
plicable only to the roots of perfect powers ; it does 
not enable one to know whether a given number is 
or is not a perfect power, and it is necessary to be 


’ 


certain that we have a perfect power before applying 
Mr. Quinton’s simplified method. . 

“For fifth roots, Quinton notes that the unit figure c 
the root is the same as that of the power. Fifth root | 
32 is 2; of 213 is 3; of 59,049 is 9. The fifth powe 
of the nine digits thus may be extracted rapidly 
and easily. Beyond this a little more memory 
necessary, for the fifth powers of the digits must b 
kept in the mind. . . Thus Quinton solve 
instantly the problem of extracting the fifth root o 
229,345,007, proposed to him by the pres 
dent of the Philosophical Rociety ; 2,293 lies betwee 
1,024, which is the fifth power of four, and 3,12€ 
which is the fifth power of five. The figure in the ten 
place is thus 4 and that -in the units place is 7; s 
47 is the root. 


“For cube-roots the process is somewhat different 
Mr. Quinton has noted that the cubes of 1, 4, 5, 6, 9 
allend in the same figures, and that those of 2, 3, 
and 8 end in 8, 7, 3, and 2, the figures obtained b 
subtracting from 10. The cube-roots of cubes smalle 
than 1,000 are thus obtained at once. Fo 
larger cubes, running up to a million, we must, a 
before, know by heart the cubes of the nine digits, . . 

“This is the wole mystery. Mr. Quinton is able t 
extract by the same process many other roots, Zi 
9th, 11th, 13th, 14th, etc. Is this the secret a 
Elberfeld horses ? Quinton does not assert this, 
notes only that these rapid processes are able 
abridge calculation greatly, so that if some one wet 
iñ communication with horses, the spectators woul 
be astonished at their apparent knowledge. Th 
process is hardly utilizable ordinarily, and we describ 
it here only as a curiosity. It will enable those fami 
iar with it to astonish their friends. The only thin 
they must look out for is that they shall be given onl 
perfect powers !” 


Mr. Abanindranath Tagore 
And His Art. 


We suppose time has come when we shall kna 
something about the art-movement in Bengal, Th 
modern art-movement in Bengal had_ been ostracise 
by the people at the initiation but we believe it ha 

assed over its evil days, and a bright and gloriou 
uture is already in view. We do not know ofan 
new movement, or any revival of old movement: 
that had found favour with all the people of th 
country. We find a strong body of highly culture 
men—men of strong intellect and powerful imaginé 
tion who set themselves firmly against the Renaissanc 
movement of Europe. Luther—with all his univers 
ideas of religion horrified the greater half of Christer 
dom by marrying a nun, — 

We can go through all the world-movements 
movements that required the learning of an extra 
Ordinary genius and we come to this inevitable co 
clusion that serious opposition is a sure test ofa grea 
movement—it is altogether a blessing in disguise. — 

It is certain that the pictorial art-movement. i: 
Bengal has achieved a strong and endearing place i 
the heart of the people of the country. It has bee 
recognised hy the people as a movement of trutł 
beauty, and nationality. During these days whe 
the moral and intellectual dependence of a people i 
much stronger but less felt, it is certainly a sign « 
distinct triumph when we find intelligent appreciatio 
of the new art-movement by the people. 

When it falls to the luck of any person to be ass 
ciated with a particular movement at its initiatio 
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we cannot envy his position. The rage of the people 
who think that the soundness of their historic judg- 
ment has been assailed is bent on him. They held 
him up as the iconoclast and unless such a person is 
gifted with an extraordinarily strong character—and 
unless he has got an inherent capacity to hold his own 
í against odds, he is wafted off with a single puff of 
ho" public reprobation. It is extremely fortunate for the 
country that we find such a manin Mr. Abanindranath 
ad Tagore, C.LE. 
First of all wé declare with pride and honour that 
Mr. Abanindranath Tagore is recognised as the 
leader of the modern art-movement in India and is 
hailed by the people as their deliverer from artistic 
degeneration. We may assure him that he.was ad- 
mired and respected by every one, both Indian and 
foreign, who took any interest in art long before the 
high honour of his distinguished services was confer- 
red on him by the Government. 
With Mr. Abanindranath Tagore a new chapter 
to the long forgotten episode of Indian art has begun. 
It lends a particular charm to his position for that 
reason. “In history we find that the life of David 
_ Garrick is synchronised with the development of 
histrionic art,—the life of: Frederick the Great is 
embodied in the history of Germany. We say itis an 
deniable sign of genius when the history of the 
tld is identified’ with the life of a person. Such is 
ecase with Mr, Abanindranath Tagore. 







His PERSONALITY. 


In Mr. Tagore we find a peculiar feeling of sym- 
pathy with the artists of the Proto-Renaissance 
period, He represents in his works illustrating the 
classical verses of the Meghaduta and Ritusamhara, 
the results of a renewed study of antique models. 
Some specimens of these are kept in the Art Gallery 
in Caleutta. They-.are characterised by goed taste, 
by largeness of purpose, and suavity of treatment., 
The execution of these may seem somewhat laboured, 
but it is very clear that they successfully represent, 

E the beauty of form and colour in perfect harmony 
my with the classical feeling. One prominent feature 
which we cannot miss in these pictures is the artistic 
personality of the artist. He gives to his work the 

x impress of great personal excellenceand vigour. It is 
this element of individuality of genius that has made 

this revived classicism,—rather than a fresh and in- 
dependent study of nature,—a real and living art 

of the modern school. In these picturesthe artist has 
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avoided—on the one hand, the inertness of the olc 
Egyptian painting and on the other hand the over. 
emphasis of action and éxpression of the Renaissance 
Especially the Ritusamhara pictures in the’'Art Galler: 
of Calcutta are remarkable for the grace and self 
restraint, which are the most precious of artisti 
qualities in them. That his personality is dominan 
in his school of painting is clear from the works of his 
successful pupils—Nanda Lal and others. ` 


His ASCETICISM. 


Asceticism in the life and works of Mr. Tagore.i 
prominent in an extraordinary degree. It is a very 
common idea in the East that one cannot do any 
thing really great unless he rises above the materia 
attractions of this world. Mr. Tagore, though bor: 
of a wealthy father, was. never allowed during hi 
young days to indulge in the luxuries that wealtl 
could buy. He along with two brothers was brough 
up in a very strict way, His frugal habits of yout! 
developed into the asceticism of his later years. Hi 
simple and unostentatious ways of life have given hin 
a place of great honour among his own people. It is: 
wonderful thing to see how satisfied he is with the bar 
necessities of simple life. His unique simplicity of minc 
goes much farther than his simple habits of lif. Thi: 
childlike simplicity has deprived him from entertaining 
any ambition in life, any longing for honours, or an: 
enthusiasm to push onina worldly sense. Nothin; 
is more embarassing to him than thehonour done ti 
him by the highest officials or any hearty apprecia 
tion for his work by a humble admirer. But thos 
who have come in close touch with him would know 
the audacity of character with which he criticise 
certain measures. of the Government. It is only th 
absolute disregard for worldly joys and sorrows tha’ 
has enabled him to paint with that real and highl 
ascetic expression the Fresco Buono ‘Kach an 
Debajani’ that is kept in the Art Gallery in Calcutta 
This charming story of Indian mythology has als 
been commemorated in an exquisite poem b 
Rabindra Nath Tagore. It depicts a momentous inci 
dent in the life of ‘Kach’, who, regardless of th 
charm, youth, and beauty of Debajani, attended th 
solemn purpose of his life. Kach renounced the worl 
with its manifold pleasures, joys of youth, and solem: 
assurances of a great love. These subjects the famou 
painter painted with his whole heart giving them ex 
pression in their very limbs. ` 


~The Indian Daily News. 
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BENGALI 


— I, Banan-Samasya : (Problem of spelling) by Pro- 
fessor Lalitkumar Banerji, M. A. 25|1 Scot Lane, 
Bangabashi Book-stall, Price 0-8-0. . — 

. The author follows up his disquisitions into the 
field of Bengali grammar with this brochure on spelling 
and phonetics and he has succeeded ina remarkable 
degree in revealing the unsettled state of the I engali 
language in this matter. The laborious collection of 
apt words to illustrate his points, and the pleasant 
manner in which he leads us through the :ntricate 
mazes of a controversy which by its nature cannot be 
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very interesting, arè to be admired. „Iı is to be note 
that the learned professor gives‘his verdict both agains 
the radical change òf sys em «dvocated by Professc 
Jogesh Chandra Ray, & the peculiar method of sp ll n 
certain words which has come into fashion in some ¢ 
the Rengali monthlies., Altogether the: book wi 
amply repay perusal, and hasten ‘the standardisatio 
of Bengali orthography. It will also materially assis 
University students in correctly writing their mothe: 
tongue. n 

Bangalir Katha: (The story of the Bengalee) : \ 
drama in one Act. Published by Manomoha 
Chatterjea. Printed at the Kuntaline Press, 1320. 
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The conception of this little book is happy, and the 
ideas are noble and excellent ; anı in some passages, 
both prose and verse, the expression reaches the high 
level of the ideas. But the author does not appear to 
have outgrown his novitiate in the art of writing, and 
his style is often crude and lacking in poise. The 
attempt at introducing humourous scenes has proved 
a decided failure and has in one place overstepped the 

* bounds: of decency. The authors patriotism and 
soundness of outlook are praiseworthy. P; 


Music : 


Thirty Indian Songs: Recorded by Ratan Dervi, 
with Introduction and Translations by Ananda 
Coomaraswamy and a ommend by Rabindranath 
Tagore. 


As a collection of songs, this 4 1s a valuable book, 
full of delightful comments and_ interesting reading 
matter. The introduction is particular y well written, 
and Rab ndranath’s charming picture of the authoress 
adds materially tothe atiractions of the book. We 
do not think the notations are intended to be taken 
seriously as specimens of classical Indian music. So 
it would hardly be fair to criticise them as such. But 

. we feel constrained to say that they do not do justice 
to suck an accomplished musician as the authoress 
evidently is. ; UR 
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I. Indian Nationalism: by B. Pattabhisitaramayya, 
* B.A, M.B. & C. M. Printed and published at the 
Kistna Swadeshi Press, Masulipatam, 1913. 


Rarely, though sometimes, it falls to the lot of the 
reviewer, in turning over the pages of a modest-look- 
ing volume to come arross something which arrests 
his attention, and shows him ata glance that the book 
which he had carelessly taken up only to lay by after 
a passing notice, was full of solid worth, the value of 
which none is more ready to recognise than ‘the 
reviewer himself. ‘Indian Nationalism’ is such a book. 
There is nothing of gushing patriotism init, but t is 
a solid piece of work in which the author, who, by the 
way, commands a fluent and i impressive style, discusses: 
the bases of a common nationalism, its ethics, the 
underlying unity of Indian life, its common background 
of civilisation, the awakening of national self-concious- 
ness, and the goal of fede:alism. The author draws 
his illustrations from far and near, refutes some of the 
gloomy but shallow theories of our candid friends, 

zand shews a thorough grasp of his subject «cquired by 
extensive reading and deep thinking. We do not 
know why this small volume should | of form a text- 
book for the matriculation examination in our Indian 
universities, unless the name ‘Nationalism’ be consi- 
dered as too unorthodox. In our opinion this isa 
book which should be placed in the hands of every 
Indian Student at the threshold of the University so 
that his mind may be trained to entertain sober and 
legitimate aspirations regarding his country’s future 
and he may not fall a victim to dreamy visions. 
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Il. Jadian Ballads: by William Wate fields 
Printed and published by the Panini office, Allahabad 
1973. Price Re. 1-8-0, 


This is a companion volume to Griffith’s ‘Idylls 


from the Sanskrit? and ‘Scenes from the Ramayand g_ 


which we reviewed in this magazine in February last. 
Wa erfield’s is not so wellknown a nam: as Griffith’s, 

kut from the ballads i! would appear that he too was 
a poet of no mean order. He was a member of the Civil 
Service, and the Accountant-General of the N. W. P., 
in the sixties and seventies of the jast century. He 
was master of four een languages. His love of India 
and its people breathes through every page of th:s 
volume, Civilians of his type are rare in these days. 
The volume under review will give the foreigner a 
very g od idea of ancient Indian culture and civilis- 
tion, and once more we congratulate the tanini office 
of Allahabad for publishing these poetical pieces. The 
get-up is beautiful, and the paper and printing excellent. 


Ill. Studies in Local Self-Government, Education 
and Sanitation: by A. P. Patro, Vakil, Berhampore, 
Ganjam. Published by G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras. 
Price annas twelve only, 


In this book so.ne subjects which are always to tl 
fore in the daily Press, but which have seld m been 
adequately handled, are discussed.with some arproach 
to compr: hensiveness. A thorough acquaintance with 
the statistics, a tedious wading through blue-books, 
coupled with an insight into knowledge of the practical 
working of the system, are necessary for a proper 
treatment of the subjects. The author seems to 
possess these qualifications and his views and com- 
meuts are sound and reasonable. A perusal of the 
book will give the lay reader a clear view -f certain 
important aspects of the problem of Indian: adminis- 


‘tration. 
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IV. Social Programmes in the West (The Barrows 
Lectures, 1912-13): by C. R. Henderson, Ph. D., 
Professor of Sociology inthe University of Chicago. 
Macmillan & Co., Limited, REES & Caleutta. 1913. 
Price annas nine. 


This is a collection of six lectures delivered by 
Dr. Henderson in the Far East. They deal with such 
subjects as economic facts and social ideals, public 







t 


and private relief, policy of the Western world in l 


relation to the anti-social. public health, education 
and morality movements to improve the economic 


and cultural si uation of wage-earners, measures taken ` 


to provide for progress. The author throughout 
assumes a high moral tone which is refreshing to note 
in these days when the doctrine of survivalof the 
fittest holds the field, and purity and benevolence 
breathe through every page of his lectures. 
quotations from prose and poetic literature enhance the 
literary value of. the book, It is besutifuly printed 
by the Basel Mission Press, Mangalore, and is very 
cheap at the price. 
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Il. Tse BuppHistic AND IMPERIAL AGES. 


N the persons of two Kshatriya princely 
hermits a strong reaction against the 
conservative self-centred spirit of Indian 

‘society asserted itself in another age. The 
- Kshatriya ascetics Buddha and Mahavir 
proclaimed in India the message of salva- 
tion that religion is areality and not a 


omes from taking refuge in that true re- 
ligion and not from observing the external 
ceremonies ofthe community,—that religion 
cannot regard any barrier between man 
i and man asan eternal verity. Wondrous 
to relate, this teaching rapidly overtopped 
‘ the barriers of the race’s abiding instinct 
and conquered the whole country. Fora 
_ long period now the influence of Kshatriya 
teachers completely suppressed the Brahman 
power. S 
It was notan unmixed blessing. The 
extreme, conduct of one long dominant 
party, prevents the race from remaining in 
a normal state; its health is bound to he 
“tgipaired. Therefore, the Buddhistic age, in 
going to free India from all her conven- 
tional beliefs, only succeeded in binding her 
in a new set of superstitions of unequalled 
range and complexity......Evidently the 
fusion of the Aryans and the non-Aryans 
had been vitiated by anelement of excessive 
rigidity and artificiality, otherwise the re- 
action against it would not have been so 
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meré social convention,—that salvation. 


tremendous, nor could it have swept the 





MY INTERPRETATION OF INDIAN HISTORY 


( From the Bengali of Ra vindranath Tagore ) 


whole country in the form of a religiou 
movement., The impetus of Buddhism wa 
as strong asthe racialexclusiveness agains 
which it wasa reaction; it struck at th 
very roots of society. 

When, at last, the Buddhist influenc 
subsided like a flood, it was found thata 
the old fences of society had been demolist 
ed. The system by means of which India’ 
variety of races had been trying to attat 
to unity was gone. Inthe quest of socia 
unity, Buddhism had destroyed the princip! 

~ 


~ 


of unity itself. / 


The chief reason of it was this, love 
while the Brahmans‘and Kshatriyas wer 
struggling for supremacy in Indian socfety 
they weré at least one in race, and therefor 
the work of nation-building was then 1 
the hands of the Aryans alone. But in th 
Buddhist age, many non-Aryans from owt 
side entered India, to add to the aborigine 
within; and thus the non-Aryan elemen 
became so strong that a well-ordered hat 
mony between them and the Aryans coul 
no longer be maintained. The days of th 
vigour: of Buddhism prevented this soci 
discord from breaking outin an unhealth 
form. But when that faith grew weaker, tł 
race-conflict freely raged over the countr 
in a thousand fantastic and incongruou 
forms. | ) ,; 

The non-Aryans had by this time throw 
down all barriers and quartered themselve 
on the very body of society. Isolation an 
assimilation with regard to them had nov 
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become a very vital concern of society; it 
was no longer something external. 

Amidst the Buddhistic flood the Brahman 
caste, alone in Aryan society, could keep 


itself intact, because the: Brahmans in all | 


ages have been the guardians of the indivi- 
duality of the Aryan race. Even when 
Buddhism was at its zenith in India, the 
Brahmans still stood distinct from the Sra- 
mans, while all other distinctions had dis- 
appeared from society. By that time the 
Kshatriyas had become almost entirely 
merged in the common people. 

The Purans clearly show that there was 
hardly any obstacle to a Kshatriya marry- 
ing anon-Aryan. Thus it was that in the 

ost-Buddhistic age most of the reigning 
amilies of India were of other than the 
Kshatriya caste. | 

At the same time horde after horde of 
foreign non-Aryans,—Scythians, Huns and 
others,—entered India, and were freely in- 
corporated in Indian society, because 
society’s spirit of exclusion had been weak- 
‘ened in that age [by the missionary charac- 
ter of the dominant faith, Buddhism. ]} The 
non-Aryan infusion became so strong in 
religion, manners and customs, that no 
thread of consistency or principle could be 
discovered in the various absurd irregula- 
rities prevailing in society, and so the 
Aryan spirit lying at the core of our com- 
, munity felt itself oppressed and applied all 
its powers to assert itself. 

Then came the great age of the restoration 
of our racial individuality and our own 
institutions and ideals, from out the 
widespread social dissolution of the 
Buddhistic age. In this age India first 
marked out her bounds as Bharatvarsha. 
Previously the influenceof Buddhism had 
diffused India so widely over the world that 
she could not clearly realise her own person. 
India now confined her geographical self 
within the limits of thedominion of an anci- 
ent emperor ( Bharat) famous in Aryan 
tradition. Then she set herself to recover 
an‘ knot together the threads which had 
been torn- and scattered during the late 
‘social cyclone. In that age the main work 
of the country was one of compilation. 
. The Vyas of thatage engaged himself not in 
‘original composition but in collecting the 
old. This Vyas may not have been one 
. individual, but he represents one particular 
power ofthe whole community. He began 
~ to seek out the eternal foundation of Aryan 
society. : 


í 


beyond’ cavil by any 
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Led by this spirit, he collected the Vedas 
which were then a matter of intellectual 
curiosity and not the vital religion ( para- 
vidya.) | 

But in that age the chaotic society could 
be knit together only by setting up in th 
centre an ancient scripture which was 
y party whatever, 
a scripture which embodied the primeval | 
voice of Aryan society, and the firm 
acceptance of which could enable diverse 
conflicting sections to form one body., The 
Vedas formed such a necessary centre for 
the rallying of Aryan society. 

We need-a circumference—i.e., unbroken 
line of limit,—as well as a centre. That 
circumference is History; and therefore 
another task of Vyas was to compile 
history, to collect the scattered traditions 
of Aryan society together,—to gather jts 
current faiths, lines of reasoning, ethi 
codes,—in order to set up in one place 4 
vast figure of the totality of the race. Th 
compilation he called the Mahahbarat,—a 
name which specially reveals the endea- 
vour of the Aryan race in that age to rea- 
lise its oneness. This book may not satisfy 
the modern European definition: of history, 
but itis truly the history of the Aryans: 
it is a nation’s self-composed natural story. 
It gives us an exact and complete picture 
of what the Aryan race in the age of the 
compilation ofthe Mahabharat recollected 
about its own past. , 

On one side the Mahabharat contains an 
indiscriminate diffuse collection .of popular 
traditions; on the other, it bears the con- 
centrated light ofall the floating Aryan faiths 
and ideas, and that lightis the Bhagabat 
Gita. The ultimate truth in all Indian history 
is the synthesis of knowledge, action, and 
faith. That is the goal to which.the whole 
course of Indian history has led up. India 
one day gazed at that supreme end; [she. 
cared not to preserve a record of the path 
she had followed.]......The Mahabharat has 
kindled a beacon at the crossing point of 
life’s roads, in order to show that ultimate 
aim, that spot where all human endeav- 
ours—knowledge, faith, and action alike,— 
can meet together in harmony. That 
beacon-light is the Gita. European critics 
look upon the synthesis of the Sankhya, 
Vedanta and Yoga philosophies in the Gita 
as amere patch-work, the Vedanta being 
(as they say) a later addition to its ground- 
work of the Sankhya and the Yoga. 

But there is the same Essence at the core 
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of every system, be it Sankhya, Yoga, or 

Vedanta. That Essence is not the result of 
} knowledge alone or faith alone or action 
alone, but the final goal of a fully and com- 
‘pletely lived human life. The Mahabharat 
by looking upon allthe diverse efforts of 
India’s mind as unified by their orientation. 
to that one final Truth, breathes in its 
. Gitathe spirit of the vast unspeakable 
F oneness of the national life: Through all 
its lucidity and mystery, its consistency 

and inconsistency, there always lurks the 
| deeper perception that Truth embraces all, 
) that there is one point where all agree...... 






The Gita shows how every aspect of human 
activity is completed and perfected when it 
is joined to the Vast, the Complete, the 
Universal....... : l 
Let none, however, imagine that the 
e ONn-Aryans have contributed nothing of 
Bm iuc to Indian life. The ancient Dravidians 
Age, indeed, not deficient in civilisation. 
wet ontact with them made Hindu civilisation 
varied in aspect and deeper in spirit. The 
Dravidian was no theologian, but an ex- 
pert in imagination, music, and construc- 
tion. He excelledin the fine arts. ‘The pure 
spiritual knowledge ofthe Aryans, mingling 
with the Dravidians’ emotional nature and 
power of zesthetic creation, formed- a mar- 
vellous compound, which is neither entirely 
Aryan nor entirely non-Aryan, but HINDU. 
__ Theeternal quest for the harmonising ofthese 
F Piwo opposite elements has given to India a 
p wondrous power. She has learnt to per- 
ceive the eternal amidst the temporal, to 
behold the Great Whole amidst all the petty 
. things of daily life. And wherever in India 
} these two opposite elements are not recon- 
-= - eiled, there is no end to our ignorance and 
superstition. Wherever the opposite 
geniuses of the Aryan aand the Dravidian 
-© have been harmonised, beauty has leaped 
into life; wherever such union has failed, the 
moral ugliness is repulsive. Remember, 
again, that it is not the cultured Dravidians 
alone, but the wild aboriginal tribes too, 
~ whose beliefs and customs have entered 
fto Aryan society through the open door 
[of the Buddhistic age]. | 
a The Aryans had now to fight against an 
~ enemy not standing outside, but forming a 
part and parcel of their society, an enemy 
admitted within their own doors. The 
Brahman was now the sole hope of Aryan 
civilisation. He now naturally tried to 
secure the highest and most honoured posi- 
tion in society. We shall be taking a false 
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and partial view of history if we see in thi 
endeavour of the Brahmans only the selfis 
struggle of a: particular class to gain pow 
er and pelf. It was really the morta 
struggle of the critically situated Arya: 
race [to save its individuality]. It was: 
desperate attempt at self-preservation. ] 
the Brahmans’ influence had not then bee: 
instilled in the heart of the entire com 
munity as paramount and. unquestionable 
social reconstruction would have been im 
possible: 

The Brahmans had two tasks, in thes 
circumstances. They had to preserve th 
old, and they had to reconcile the new to it 
As both these actions, necessary for th 
vitality of society, had then to encounte 
many impediments, the Brahmans’ powe 
and functions had naturally to be magni 
fied to an extreme. . . The moder 
Hindu trinity admirably typifies the socia 
reorganisation that has taken place in 
India: Brahma represents the primitiv 
age of Aryan’society, Vishnu its noonday 
and the non-Aryan Shiva, (accepted by th 
Aryans asaform ofthe Vedic Rudra), it 
final stage of maturity. 

And yet, even after Shiva’s admissio1 
into the Hindu pantheon, his, Aryan anc 
non-Aryan aspects remained distinct. Wit] 
the Aryans he is the chief of anchorites, th 
destroyer of Lust, the hermit absorbed in 
the trance of nirvan; his nakedness typifie 
the renunciation of earthly possession 
characteristic of an ascetic. With the non 
Aryans he is grotesque, clad in a blood: 
elephant skin, intoxicated with hemp 
bhang and dhatura. With the Aryansh 
is the counter-part of Buddha,—and thus h 
has very easily occupied the Buddhisti 
temples all over India; on the other hand 
by absorbing into his cult the ghosts, de 
mons and other supernatural terrors, as wel 
as serpent-worship, tree-worship, phalus 
worship, he hasextended his protection ant 
sanction over all the superstitious religion 
of the non-Aryans included in Hind: 
society. On the one hand,’ devotion to hin 
consists in the suppression of all passion 
and in religious meditation in solitude ; ` o: 
the other, certain classes offer him crue 
adoration by working themselves up t 
frenzy and inflicting torments on their ow: 
persons at the Charak puja and simila 
occasions. 

Thus, even after the Aryans and th 
non-Aryans had mingled together to forr 
Hindu society, they retained thei 
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distinct colours, like the waters of the 
Ganges and Jamuna as they flow in one 
‘channel below Allahabad. So, too, in 
Vaishnavism; on the one hand we have 
the pure and sublime theology of the 
Gita, and on the other, the current folk- 
lore concerning the god of the non-Aryan 
tribe of Abhiras or milkmen............ The 
characteristics of the Shiva-cult are bareness 
of ornament and sternness ; its peace and 
passion alike are attuned to the spirit 
of destruction. It represents the monism of 
Aryan civilisation, it tends to absorption 
in One ; it follows the path of negation ; 
its decoration consists in renunciation, its 
abode is the charnel house. The essence 
of Vaishnavism is the play of love, beauty 
and youth ;—it represents the dualism- of 
Aryan civilisation. 

For such a fusion between the ancient 
Abhira traditions and the Vaishnava faith, 
there existed an open path oftruth. In many 
countries of the globe man has figured the 
relation between the human’soul and God 
as the relation of sexual love. When this 
principle of Aryan Vaishnava devotion 
(bhakti) mingled with the non-Aryan 
(Abhira) traditions, the latter were eleva- 
téd to the highest plane of truth. What 
was mere emotional intoxication in the 
non-Aryan mind, was now installed in the 
midst of an eternal truth, it became the 
emblem of an everlasting spiritual fact of 
all mankind. Here knowledge and emotion, 
the simple and the complex, have been 
most closely wedded together,—just as 
the fusion of the Aryan and the Dravidian 
enriched the resultant Hindu civilisation 
with the marvellous blending of truth and 
beduty. 

Aryan society was essentially patriar- 
chal, non-Aryan society was mainly ma- 
triarchal. Hence goddesses do not predo- 
minate in the Vedas, but they begin to 
abound from the time when the non- 
Aryan element influenced Aryan society. 
Our early vernacular literature bears 
witnesstothe many conflicts which disturb- 
ed our society as the result of this intrusion. 

Itis absolutely impossible to reconcile 
all the diversities, folk lore, customs and 
ritual of the non-Aryans at all points with 
the Aryan spirit. If we try to retain all 
of them, we are bound to give placetoa 
thousand incongruities. Such incongruities 
are incapable of being reconciled; time 
enables us merely to tolerate them. Then 
gradually this principle asserts itself in 
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society that each man should engage 
himself in that kind of worship and ritual 
which is adapted to his individual powers 
and inclination. Thisis really a policy of 
drift in religious matters, but a policy 
inevitable under the circumstances. 

When at the end of the cataclysm of the 
Buddhistic age, the Brahmans undertook 
social reconstruction at all costs by taking. 
up all the scattered elements, new and old, 
of our convulsed society, the rules naturally 
became too rigid. Things inherently 
different, things acquired by diverse races 
in diverse ages, cannot hold together by 
their natural law of being,—they require 
strong external chains. 

At the dawn of Indian history, when 
the Aryans fought the non-Aryans, there 
was a sort of equality between them even 
in the midst of their conflict. The non- 
Aryan foeman in the field could not 
despised. Hence, the frequency of Ksha 
yas marrying non-Aryans in t 
Mahabharat. But in the post-Buddhistic 
age, when the conflict between the Aryans 
and the non-Aryans again broke out with 
all its intensity, the mnon-Aryans had 
become a part of Hindu society; they 
were within doors, and we could no longer 
wage war with them. Under such circum- 
stances race-hatred takes the form of 
extreme contempt,—that is the only weapon 
which race-hatred can now wield. Such 
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contempt not only keeps man from man; 
but naturally dwarfs the mind of the des- 
pised race, and makes it afraid to claim 
any of its just rights in society. Thus, 
while the bottom stratum of society gra- 
dually sinks lower and lower, the top 
stratum inevitably slides down in propor- 
tion, [the relative distance between them 
remaining constant.] This is the great point 
of difference between the hatred for the non- 
Aryans which raged in Aryan society in its 
day of expansion ( i.e., the Vedic age ) and 
the hatred nursed in its day of self-contrac- 
tion ( i. e., the post-Buddhistic age.) The 
former kept society’s sense of humanity 
intact, the latter dragged it down. If-a 
man retaliates when we strike him, it is 
good for us ; but when he tamely pockets 
the blow, our manhood is lowered. The 
Vedic hatred for non-Aryans is a manly 
feeling, while Manu’s extremely unjust and 
cruel contempt for the Sudras is the out- 
come of a cowardly spirit...In truth, when 
man gets unfettered power to despise man, 
the most virulent toxic poison enters into 





his nature. Wherever such a mischief has 
~ happened,—as between Aryans and non- 
Aryans, Brahmans and Sudras, Europeans 
and “natives”, Americans and Negroes,—the 
€esult is increased cowardice on both sides 
aud the ruin of humanity. Better, better 
far, race-hostility than race-contempt. 

With the installation of the Brahman 
| as the supreme arbiter of the entire Indian 
j society, social regulations became extrem- 

ly rigid. The age of extreme self-contrac- 
tion naturally followed the age of the 
freest self-expansion in our history. 

But, alas for us! the Kshatriya power 
which had once matched the Brahman 
power and thus made society move along 
the middle path, now ceased to be opera- 
tive. At the same time the non-Aryan 
power could not set itself up in society asa 
riyal to the Brahman power. The 
ahman, inthe very act of acknowledg- 
z the’ non-Aryan element in Hindu 
society, conquered it. The manly races that 

had entered India from abroad and under 

the name of Rajputs possessed themselves 
of nearly all the thrones in the land, were 
accepted by the Brahmans—just as other 
non-Aryan races had been,—and made into 
a pseudo-Kshatriya caste. These neo- 
Kshatriyas were far inferidr to the 
Brahmans in intellectual power; unlike 
the ancient Aryan Kshatriyas, they 
could not apply their genius to social cons- 
truction ; their valour and prowess have 
}. assisted and obeyed thé Brahman power 
and thrown their weight wholly on the 

_side of tightening the sociai bonds devised 
P ‘by the Brahmans. 
cx A society thus circumstanced cannot 
z keep its balance. When the path of self- 

expansion is closed’ altogether, and the 
conservative force of society is constantly 
weaving newer and newer meshes round 
itself in a spirit of, self-contraction,—the 
genius of the race cannot develop itself. 
Such social chains cannot build up a body, 
they can only keep a mechanical religion 
alive generation after generation, and ‘des- 
¥roy the vital religion. Such a race becomes 
‘unfit for leadership in thought and action, 
and prepares itself in every way for poli- 
tical slavery. 

Once before, at the dawn of Aryan 
history, the heart of our society had freed 
itself from the obstruction of the Many and 
the Foreign by seeking out the path of 
Oneness through them all. To-day another 
such epoch has arrived for us. To-day the 
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foreign element is more extensive and mor 
alien to our national genius; it has weigher 
down the mind of our race. And yet th 
sole dominant power in our, society fo 
long ages now has been conservatism. I 
has preserved everything that exists,~ 
even ruins have not been swept away, th 
drift weed of foreign seas has been care 
fully garnered by it! Itis bound to imped 
the march of the national life at every step 
itis bound to narrow human thought an 
restrict human action. Therefore, to reseu 
ourselves from such misery, we requir 
to-day above all things that mental powe 
which will liberate the simple from th 
complex, the essential from the externa. 
the One from the diverse. And yet ou 
society has loaded witha thousand chain 
this very free and expansive power of man! 

Still, the race’s heart has not bee 
altogether crushed out by its chains. Th 
middle agesin Indian history afford man 
examples of how our society’s instinct c 
selfexpansion has occasionally fough 
against the stupor ofextreme self-contrac 
tion. Nanak, Kabir and other religiou 
leaders have given concrete shape to thi 
struggle of the prisoned spirit. A study < 
Kabir’s life and compositions clearly show 
that he pierced through the barrier of vai 
external rites of India and realised the tru 
aim of India’s devotion to be the nobles 
precious possession of India’s héart. Ther 
fore, the school of Kabir has been calle 
the peculiarly Indian school. His medit: 
tive trance revealed to his sight the secre 
truth on which India is seated, amidst:a 
the widespread external distraction and ir 
consistency. In the middle ages, súc 
teachers have risen in our midst again an 
again,—their aim has been to lighten ov 
load. They have tried to waken the tru 
India by knocking at the closed door < 
popular practice, religious convention, an 
customary usage. | 

That age has not yet ended; that spir 
is still working. None can resist it. Tt 
history of India shows ‘that from ver 
ancient times her mind has ever fougt 
against inertia. India’s richest treasures,- 
her Upanishads, her Gita, her religion « 
universal love, Buddhism,—are all tt 
spoils of victory won in. this great wa 
Her Krishna and Ramchandra have bee 
captains in it. It is opposed to her trt 
genius that this freedom-loving India of a 
times should lie dormant at one place fc 
centuries under the multifarious burden « 
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the inertia of many ages. This load [of 
ceremonies, superstitions and artificial dis- 
. tinctions, which we call Hindu usage] is not 
her body, itis not her animal spirit; it is 
only an extraneous burden to her. India 
always séeks for the One amidst Many; her 
endeavour is to concentrate the diverse and 
the scattered in One, and not to diffuse 
herself over Many. The true inner nature 
of India is sure to save her from the terrible 
load of these futile ceremonies and beliefs. 
Historical circumstances may have strewn 
her path with insurmountable barriers, her 
genius is sure, by its native power, to 
emerge successfully from these hills. The 
. harder the problem, the greater will her 
ascetic devotion be for finding out its 
solution. 


Not to fight against the accumulated’ 


rubbish of ages, to let matters drift,—is to 
court death...The strength of a race is 
limited. If we nourish the ignoble, we are 
bound to starve the noble. It sounds well 
_ to say that Hindu society ought to preserve 
ignorant faiths for the benefit of the igno- 
rant, weak moral regulations for the weak, 
hideous rites for the non-Aryans. But when 
the vital powers of the race have to supply 
nourishment to these ignoble things, the 
result is that whatever is excellent in the 
race is defrauded of its daily share of 
nourishment, the intellect of the race daily 
grows weaker and its vigour becomes dead. 
Toleration of the low is fraud to the high; 
it cannot be. the result of liberality. Itis 
moral stupor, and such stupor can never be 
the essential Truth of India. 

Never, not even in‘her darkest day of 
misery, has India entirely given herself up 
to this stupor. Her inner consciousness 
has ever and anon made a supreme effort to 
awake into the light of simple Truth, by 


hz 


Patriotism is to religion as a part is to the whole. 
Patriotism is love, readiness to serve and sacrifice for 
‘the country. Religion is reverence and trust toward 
God, love for humanity, and readiness to serve and 
sacrifice for the good of humanity and the fulfilment 
of God’s will in the earth. It is true that patriotism 
may be selfish, so alse religion may be selfish; but 
selfishness is a disfigurement and perversion of both. 
He who loves God loves his brother man: he who 
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pushing aside the fantastic nightmares that 
weighed down her bosom and tried tc 
strangle her. Wecannot, indeed, perceive 


‘clearly from the outside the aspect of the 


age in which we live; but we feel th: 

India is eager to get back her Truth, her 
One, her Harmony. The stream .of her life 
had been dammed up ages ago; its waters 
had become stagnant; but to-day the dam 
has been breached somewhere; we feel that 
our still waters have again become connect- 
ed with the mighty Ocean; the tides of the 
free wide Universe have begun to make 
themselves felt in our midst. We see to-day 
that all our newly awakened energy is now 
rushing outwards to the universe, now 
rushing inwards to our own selves,—like the 
blood currents propelled by a living heart. 
At one impulse cosmopolitanism is leading 
us out of home; at the next, the sense. ol 
nationality is bringing us back to our o 
community. On the one hand universalit 
tempting us to abandon our racial uf 
dividuality,—on the other, we are realising 
that if we lose our national distinctness, we 
shall lose universality at the same time. 
These are the true signs of the commence. 
ment of life's operations within our olc 
inert society. Thus placed between twc 
contending forces, we shall mark out the 
middle path of Truth in our national life. 
we shall realise that only through the 
development of racial individuality can we 
truly attain to universality, and only in the 
light of the spirit of universality can we 
perfect our individuality; we shall know o: 
a verity that it’ is idle mendicancy to dis. 
card our own and beg for the foreign, anc 
at the -same time we shall feel that it is the 
extreme abjectness of poverty to dwarf our. 
selves by rejecting the foreign. 


JADUNATH SARKAR. 





w 
loves his brother man loves God. The spirit o 
worship toward God is tha reċognition of divin 
worship, toward man it is the recognition of humai 
worthship. Abou ben Adhem asked the recordin; 
angel to write his name as one who loved his fellow 
men. When the record of those whom love of Got 
had blessed was shown, “Lo, Ben Adhem’s name lec 
all the rest.’ —THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION | 


By ‘PROFESSOR HOMERSHAM Cox, M. A. 


T is well to have a clear idea of what reli- 
gious education really means, before 
discussing its advantages or disadvan- 
tages. To avoid vagueness I will take one 
particular religion, Christianity, and con- 
sider the meaning of Christian education. 
The boy who is taught Christianity at 
school is asked to believe that a virgin 
gave birth to a child, that a man after his 

th and burial came to life again, that 

man. went up from the ground into 
me Sky and disappeared. Every Sunday 
in Church, Christians assert their belief in 
these things. They must -believe as well 
many other things of the same kind. The 
boy is taught that a woman was once 
turned into salt; that there wasa flood 
extending over the whole earth and cover- 
ing the tops of the highest mountains. 
These stories are mentioned by Jesus and as 
Jesus was God we cannot suppose him to 
have said what was untrue. Canon 
> poon points out that “the trustwor- 

thiness of the Old Testament is inseparable 
from the trustworthiness of our Lord Jesus 
' Christ.” -Most of these legends must also 
be taught to the Musalman boy, for they 
are to be found in the Quran. 

Now it is not a priori obvious, that a boy 
will grow up a better man because he was 
told at school that a woman was changed 
into salt. On the other hand we must 
admit the logical possibility that beliefs 
which to us seem absurd may be of use 
to people in a certain stage of civilization. 
Whether they are of use or not, is a 
question to be decided, not by abstract 
réxsoning, but by examination of the 
facts. This question has been discussed 
. for many different races by Dr. Frazer, in 
‘one of his smaller works, ‘‘The Task of 
Psyche.” Here, however, itis only neces- 
sary to consider India. There arein India 
men of different religions, Hindus, Mahom- 
medans, Christians, some very much devot- 
ed to religion, others comparatively in- 
different. Now, as a matter of fact, are 


the very pious men mérally. better than 
those less zealous ? My own experience is, 
emphatically, that they are not. We all 
know that “God-fearing” Scotchmen are 
extremely common in India, ‘ but I have 
never found that they have a higher 
standard of honour or a stronger sense 
of public duty than less “God-fearing” men. 
“I will not have a namazi*.man for a 
servant, for he is sure to be a rascal,” 
was once said to me. This was a rather 
hasty generalization, as there must 
be many namazi and honest servants. 
In private conversation, an Englishman 
remarked that a certain high Anglo-Indian 
official was believed to take bribes. “Ido. 
not know for certain that he did,” another 
Englishman replied, “but he was quite re- 
ligious enough for it anyhow.” This was 
going a little too far, for there are men who 
are both religious and honourable. When how- 
ever the dependence. of morality on religion 
is asserted, it becomes necessary to reply 
that men with a high moral standard are 
not more common, are perhaps less com- 
mon, among the religious than among the 
non-religious. 

. Still I can respect. the sincere believer who. 
honestly thinks that his own religion is 
necessary for morality, But it is impossible 


-to respect men who urge the teaching ofa 


religion which they. themselves... consider 
false. Bigotry is better than a cynical in- 
difference to truth. Now the believer in 
religion does not believe in religion in the 
abstract, but in one particularreligion such 
as Christianity or Islam. It is this religion 
which he wishes to be taught, not any and 
every religion. For a Christian to advo- 
cate the teaching of Islam, or fora Muslim 
to advocate the teaching of Christianity is 
equivalent to advocating the teaching of 
falsehood: Not falsehood as to points of 
minor importance,- but falsehood as to 


_* A Musalman who is very careful to say his five 
daily prayers. : i 
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doctrines which he is bound -to believe con- 
cern his eternal salvation. For the Chris- 
tian hopes “to obtain salvation by our 
Lord Jesus Christ who died for us.” There 
are many divisions among Christians but 
all the churches alike “preach Christ cruci- 
fied.” According to Islam they preach a 
mere delusion. Every word of the Quran 
is for the Muslim the word of God and the 
Quran says, “They slew him not and they 
crucified him not, but they had only his 
likeness” (Suratw’ nnissa, Rodwell’s trans- 
lation). No compromise.is,possible. Either 
Christ was not crucified, or the Quran was 
not revealed by God. A sincere Christian can- 
not wish Islam to be taught, nor can a sin- 


cere Muslim wish Christianity to be taught. - 


Men who stand apart from all religion 
may however think that the teaching of 
Islam or Christianity is sometimes useful. 
For such men all the books that have been 
considered sacred are human productions 
containing a mixture of truth and error. 
But in their estimation the errors are not 
fatal, as they: must be for the sincere 
believer in another religion. Men who 
have no religious belief may think 
that..the sound moral teaching of 
a sacred book compensates for the absurd 
legends. For my own part, as I have already 
said, lam very doubtful whether religion 
is of much value for morality, at least in 
civilised countries. However it would be 
going too far to deny that there may be 
individual cases in which it exercisesa good 
influence. What is less doubtful is the value 
of religion for the improvement of back- 
ward races. An African writes: ‘The 

agan village possessing a Muslim teacher 
is always found to be in advance of its 
neighborsin all the elements of civilisation.”* 


So too, as Gibbon admits, the civilisation - 


of Northern and Eastern Europe is due to 
Christianity. Itis even possible that with- 
out Christianity, Greek and Roman culture 
would not have been transmitted to our 
time. “The knowledge of Latin in the 
West was preserved by superstition.” Even 
now, among such races as the Mundas, 
Christian missionaries, both Roman Catho- 
lic and Protestant, are doing useful work. + 

* Dr.E. Blyden, quoted by Stanley Lane Poole in his 
Introduction to ‘Selections from the Kuran.” I noticed 
myself in Ladakh, twenty years ago, the superiority 
of Mohammedan to Buddhist villages. | 

+ See articles on “The Catholic Mission in Chota- 
Nagpur’ Modern Review, April, May, 1911 by S. C. 
Roy. This lucid and sympathetic account has since 
been published in book form. 
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Itis possible then to admit the value 
of a religion for men in a certain stage of- 
intellectual development, without holding 
it to be absolute truth for all time. In | 
fact, the conception of a sacred book consg- 
pletely free from, error belongs to the pre- y 
scientific stage of thought. As M. Loisysays: . 

“This idea, a legacy of the primitive—one ` may 
say the mythologic—age of humanity condemns 
orthodox expositors to an impossible task. What | 
has not been imagined to reconcile the story of the~ 
creation of the world in six days, with the ‘data of 
geology and the conclusions of modern- science ; to 
demonstrate the historicity of the uhiversal_deluge ; 
to explain the plagues of Egypt; to solve the con- 
tradictions that .are met with in the Biblical... g 
narratives ? In this way, the Bible itself has been ` q 
injured and the objections.and mockery of unbelievers 
have been excited.” l 

The absurdity becomes greater when 
old legends and modern science are taught 
in the same institution. If I am not mis- 
taken, it is. intended to teach biology a 
geology as well as theology in the-Maho 
medan University. In one class-room 
geology will be taught, in another the 
creation of the world in six days; in one 
the descent of man according. to Darwin, 
in another, that Adam and Hawwa were . 
the ancestors of the whole human race. 
It would be better to be purely theological 
as at El Azhar or purely scientific as at a 
modern European University. 

The Greek geographer Strabo writing 
in the time of Augustus, thinks that thia 
Romans were wiser than the Greeks in that™ — 
they had maintained the influence of reli- 
gion, since religion is necessary for women, 
children, the uneducated and barbarians. 
Strabo may be right, but I do not myself 
think that Indian students belong to any 
of these classes. It is precisely in Strabo’s 
spirit that the European sometimes advises ~~~ 
Indians not to neglect their religion. He 
does not want religion for himself, at any 
rate not Hinduism or Mahommedanism, but 
for Indians itis rather a good thing. In 
fact Sir Harry Johnston. says in so many 
words, that while the civilised European 
can now dispense with religion, it is stit, a” `. 
necessity for the Asiatic and African. The 
strange thing is that when some Anglo- 
Indian official expresses his approval of A 
Hindu or Mahommedan religious teaching, 
Indians do not seem. to perceive the latent 
contempt involved in this patronage. 

It is easier to sympathise with men who 
wish the religion in which they themselves 
believe, to be taught. But if they suppose 
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that they can make the sons think as the 
fathers thought, they dre mistaken. Reli- 
gious education has not prevented the 
decay of Christianity. in Europe. Men of 
the age ofthe present writer were, with 
ery few exceptions, taught the traditional 
beliefs in their childhood, both at home 
and in school. Yet many of them have 
abandoned these beliefs as they grew 


‘ed in all parts of Europe, among both 
Roman Catholics and Protestants. 
Among the Jews of Western Europe the 
decay of religious belief .is even more 
marked than among Christians. It- is 
the résult of the critical movement of the 
last two centuries. “This is an age of 
criticism,” ‘wrote Kant. In mediaéval 
times men were content to. appeal to 


Mans only. Dante believes that the earth 
xed immoveably in the centre of the 
liverse because Aristotle says so. Vesalius 
in the sixteenth century was attacked 
with almost. theological bitterness, be- 
cause in his anatomical teaching, he 
preferred the evidence of actual dissection 
to the. statements of Galen*, He was 
one. of the pioneers of the revolt 
against submission to traditional authority 
which we now associate chiefly with 
‘Galileo arid Descartes. But the revolt 
was at first confined to the physical 
sciences, and critical writers of history 
are seldom met with before the eighteenth 
century. - When methods of historical 
criticism had been introduced, it was inevit- 
able that they should be applied to. the 
books held sacred, with results fatal to 
traditional beliefs. The decay of the old 
religious doctrines is then merely a part of 
> -~ the scientific movement of modern times. 
Science” and uncritical credulity’ are 
incompatible. : 

As scientific studies become more general 
in India, we may expect the same results to 
ye produced as in. Europe. To suppose 
yerwise would mean that Indians and 

yuropeans were of a fundamentally 
different mental constitution, and that is 

. an absurdity. We might as well suppose 
OA they were fundamentally different . in 


* See Foster’s History of Physiology. | n 
t Tt caame ta me that from their awn noimt of 
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older. The same tendency may be observ- 


authority and this not in religious ques- ' 
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anatomy. It is sometimes said that the 
Indian is.‘‘essentially religious”, and it is 
perhaps true, that in general, he has, at 
the present time, a greater fondnéss for puja 
and a greater respect for old books. The 
qualifications are necessary. If we were 
to compare the Indian with the European 
of the middle ages we should probably not 
find him more religious. Even now, it is 
doubtful whether he is more religious than 
a Cornish miner or a Tyrolese peasant. 
The religious nature is not a permanent 
racial characteristic. It varies in the same 
race at different times of history and amid 
different external circumstances. For that 
matter not one of the alleged mental and 
moral qualities of the various races of man 
has been scientifically demonstrated. They 
are the mere loose generalisations of 
literary men,* 

It is an absurd prejudice to suppose that 


‘scientific method is peculiarly Western. 


Dr.Margoliouth, one of the highest authori- 
ties on Islamic history, writes: 

“That: historical criticism, called in German 
Quellenkritik or ‘criticism of the sources,’ is an 


Islamic invention has been seen in the sketch of 


4 


tradition given ADOYO raii It might not be easy 
towfind the principle formulated Delo Islamic times, 
that historical knowledge can have only three sources 
divine communication or inspiration, personal 
witnessing, or communication from witnesses; and 
that the value of the last of the three depends entirely 
on the competence and the good faith of the witness. 
The modern historical page with a footnote for each 
sentenice, referring tothe authority for the statement 
in the text, is therefore in the Islamie style............$0 
long as history consists of the reproduction of 
words and deeds, there is no chance of improving 
on the Islamic method.” “The East in taking from 
the West” critical methods “is taking back its own.”t 

But if we may judge from the experience 
of the past, this will not be for the advant- 
age of religion. Muslims eminent in science, 
such as Ibn’ Sina (Avicenna) and Ibn 
Rushd (Averroes) were seldom free from 
the suspicion of heresy. In those days all 
education was religious, but this was not 
sufficient to preserve orthodoxy. The only 
way isto abolish scientific teaching Alto- 
gether and this the orthodox Muslims 
perceived, with clearer insight than the 
advocates of religious educationin ourtime, 


* Tt, is necessary to define a race anatomically, 
before attempting to determine its moral qualities. 
But of course’ the literdry man does nothing of: the 
kind. Endless rubbish has been written about tlie 
charactérs of the Latin, Téutonic and Celtic races. 
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“Efforts were made to stamp out all liberal 
culture in Andalusia, so far as it went beyond the 
little medi¢ine, arithmetic and astronomy required 
for practical life.’’* . : eng 

Here we have the genuine religious 
spirit. These men were right from their 
own point of view, for religious education 
_ will be of no avail, unless at the same time 
liberal culture is stamped out. 

But it may be said, that even if religious 
education ‘will not accomplish what the 
orthodox expect, there is no reason why 
they should not have it if they want it. 
Certainly there is none, if only they did not 
. wish to force it on others. . But this is 
exactly what they do wish. In the pro- 
gramme of the Hindu University it is said, 
“religious education shall be compulsory 
in the case of all Hindu students of the 
University.” A student at a University is 
old enough to decide for himself whether 


religious teaching is profitable to him or | 


not. There is no need for compulsion; 
but the love of petty tyranny seems to be 
inherent in the religious mind. Nor is the 
compulsion made any the less objectionable 


by the qualification “attendance at reli-- 


gious lectures willnot be compulsory on 
the non-Hindus, or of students whose 
parents or guardians may have a cons- 
cientious objection to their wards attend- 
ing such lectures.” As for ‘conscientious 
objection” the only objection to the reli- 
gious lectures is the waste of. time and the 
boredom, and no sensible man would have 
any other. But since it is the student 
who has to attend the lectures, it is his 
objections that should be considered not 
those of his parent or guardian. A student 
has an intelligence of his own or else he 
ought not to beat a University atall. It 


x- is absurd to think that men must always 


believe what their fathers believed. 

Far worse than compulsory religious 
lectures is compulsory puja and to this 
every honest man must have the strongest 
objection. Therule ofthe Aligarh College 
that students must say their five daily 
prayers, seems to me highly objectionable. 
If prayer is not voluntary, it is mere hypro- 
crisy. Now very many Musalmans, I 
believe the majority, do not say: their 
prayers regularly. A Sufi friend once told 
me that there was no need of prayer; all 
that was necessary was to meditate for a 
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few minutes every day on the truth that 
“Man is God, therë is no other God.” Yet 
my, friend, if he had been a student at the 
Aligarh College, would have been compeiled 
to go through the form of saying prayers ig 
which he did not believe. To me this'is ` 
morally repulsive. We cannot all agree | 
on questions of religion and” philosophy: 
but we can at least all try to be honest. 
Ifthere were no compulsion, there 
would not be any great objection to 
religious teaching. Still itis hardly needed 
in any case. There is enough, perhaps 
too much, of. religion in India already. 


If we compare Indians with Europeans, q 


we do not find that they are less religious. 
What they are deficient in, as they © 
themselves candidly admit, is self-reliance ` 
and patriotism. These are the qualities 
education should seek to develop. My_ 
Sufi friend had-a pretty little boy wim 
could read Urdu and had learnt a gO} 

many English words but could not say his 
prayers. So I said to the father, “You 
teach him the things of the world, but you 
do not teach him the things of religion.” 
His reply was,- ‘‘Mazhahbi baten achchhi 
nahin hain; main-usko to serve man 
sikhlaunga.’’* If only Indians generally 
could agree with my friend that the service 
of man is more important than foolish 
legends and empty metaphysical specula- - 


tions, there would be no question of Hindu ` 


and Mahommedan: universities. To serva 
as far as in our power lies, first, our city. 
then our country, then the whole human 


. race; to refuse to recognize any distinctions 


of race and caste; to think ourselvés 
neither higher than the lowest, nor lower 
than the highest; these are the lessons we 
should endeavour tò teach. The activeservice 
of our fellow-men is better than any puja. 
An Indian university should train its 
students to become real men, not. men with 
the minds of pious old women, and above 
all to become honourable men who love . 
their country, not Tartuffes who parade 
their “‘spixituality’? and their “essentiagggs. .- 
religious nature.” be 

If however it be said that at “the 
present time an Indian university is if 


possible without religion as a` bait te—~-* 


attract subscribers, then at least let the reliż ` 
gion be kept for those students who like it: 

















A. O. Hume is rightly known in India as the Father 
of the Congress, but many do not know how wealthy 
he was, or how he devoted his wealth to the cause of 
science, and presented the British Museum with a 
valuable ornithological collection and founded the 
South London Botanic Institute. In this sketch. of 
Hume’s life there is little of his Indian activities that is 
not ky “y to our readers, That the Indian national 
movers) and Hume's connection with it should bé 
ably handled was only to be expected of the author. 
The memorandum, so full of biographical and historic 

‘interest, which was submitted by Hume before the 

Public Service Commission of 1886, and published in 

eo Modern Review for January last, might fittingly 

been subjoined in the Appendix. We shall now 

e soine extracts from the book as they are likely 

srove both interesting and instructive reading. 

, The special reasons which led Hume to prefer 
itical to social reform and to think that there was 
‘no time to be lost in organising the National Congress, 
which was to be ‘a safety-valve for thé escape of great 
and growing forces’, were as follows : 

“Information and warning came to him from a 
v fy special source, that is, from the leaders among 
trése devoted, in all parts of India, to a religious life. 
Among his papers there exists a very illuminating 
memorandum regarding “the legions of sécret quasi- 
religious orders, with, literally, their millions of 
members, which form so important a factor in the 
Indian problem”’......among the heads or Gurus of these 
sects are to be found men of the highest quality who, 


like the ancient Hebrew prophets, have purged them- > 


on the highest good. These religious leaders, through 

their chelas or disciples, are fully informed of all that 

- goes on under the surface, and their influence is great 

in forming public opinion. It was with these mén that 

| Mr. Hume came into touch towards the end of Lord 
d Lytton’s Viceroyalty.....He further explains that abso- 
f lute secrecy is an essential feature in the life of these 
i devotees; and this accounts for the fact that ordinarily 
$ even the existence of these religious sects is unknown 
to the best informed Europeans, and to the majority of 

the educated Indians themselves. It was only under 

the stress of peculiar circumstances, and to avert 
calamity, that the leaders opened communications 

with Mr. Hume......the practical reason why these 

men made a move towards him was because they 


; gyel ves from earthly desires, and fixed their aspirations 







country, which pervaded even the lowest strata of the 
w@ppulation, would lead to some terrible outbreak, 
estructive to India’s future, unless men like him, who 
had access to the Government, could do something to 
remove the general feeling of despair, and thus avert a 
catastrophe......what the nature of this evidence was, 
eannot be better told than tn his own words: ‘The 
} evidence that convinced me at the time that we were in 


* Allan Octavian Hume (1829-1912): by Sir 
William Wedderburn, Bart. Indian Edition, Price Rs. 2, 
To be had of G. A. Natesan & Co, Madras. Published 
by T. Fisher Unwin, London. 
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A. O. HUME 


‘tions—longer or shorter—o 


feared that the ominous “unrest” throughout the. 
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A. O. HUME* 


imminent danger of a terrible outbreak was this: I 
was shown seven large volumes (corresponding to a 
certain mode of dividing the country, excluding 
Burmah, Assam and some minor tracts) containing’ a 
vast number of entries; English abstracts or transla- 
vernacular reports or 
communications of one kind or anothér, all arranged 
according to districts (identical with ours), subdistricts, 
subdivisions, and the cities, towns, and villages includ- 
ed in these. The number of these entries were enormous; 
there were said, at the time, to be communications 
from over thirty thousand different reporters. I did 
not count them, they seemed countless; but in regard 
to the towns and villages of one district of the North- 
West Provinces with which I possess a peculiarly 
intimate acquaintance—a troublesome part of the 
country no doubt—there were nearly three hundred 
entries, a good number of which I could partially verify 
as to the names of the people, &c.’’......Many of the 
entries reported conversations between men of the 


lowest classes, ‘‘all going to show that these poor men 


were pervaded with a sense of the hopelessness of the 
existing state of affairs; that they were convinced that 
they would starve and starve and die, and that they 
wanted to do something. They were going to do 
something and stand by each other, and that something 
meant violence,” for innumerable entries referred to the 
secretion of old swords, spears and matchlocks, which 
would be ready when required. It was not supposed 
that the immediate result, in its initial stages, would 
be a revolt against our government, or a revolt at all, 
in the proper sense of the word. What was predicted 
was a sudden violent outbreak of sporadic crimes, 
murders of obnoxious persons, robbery of bankers, 
looting of bazaars. “In the existing state of the lowest 
halfstarving classes, it was considered that the first 
few crimes would be the signal of hundreds of similar 
ones, and for a general development of lawlessness, 
paralysing the authorities and the respectable classes. 


It was considered certain also, that everywhere the 


small bands would coalesce into large ones, like drops 
of water on a leaf; that all the bad characters in the 
country would join, and that very soon after the bands 
attained formidable propertions, a certain small 
number of the educated classes, at the time desperately, 
perhaps unreasonably, bittter against Government 
would join the movement, assume here and there the 
lead, givé the outbreak cohesion, and direct it asa 
national revolt.” ( pp. 79-83.) | 
Gi) Sir Wiliam Wedderburn is strongly of opinion 
that we have been guilty of an utter waste of energy 
in not properly appreciating the value of organised 
propagandism in England, and suggests that the best 
memorial to the late Mr. Hume would be to endow 
and perpetuate such an organisation. He says: 
“Unfortunately the party of progress in India have 
never ptoperly realised the practical advantage of 
this method, and in succeeding years have brought 
upon themselves endless woes by futile resistance in 
India to irresistible force, while neglecting to conduct 
effectively in England the operations which, with a 
moderate expenditure of labour and money, would 
have secured to them a painless victory... it will be 
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necessary to urge the Congress to make suitable and 
yermanent provision for its propaganda work in 
England. This should be done by forming a permanent 
propaganda fund, and by securing in London the 
continued presence of responsible Indian exponents of 
Congress views......the very precarious position of 
Indian interests, and the absolute need of an organisa- 
tion in England, well-informed, vigilant, and with 
resources sufficient to take effective action whenever. 
a crisis occurs.....what the Indian people have to 
- realise is that action in favour of Indian aspirations 
does not spring spontaneously from the ordinary 
operation of British institutions, but has ever been 
the result of persistent and laborious personal effort 
on the part of outside reformers working, both in 
India and England, on the lines indicated by Mr. 
Hume. If from time to time an advance has been 
achieved, it is due to the sympathy of the British 
democracy, acting under the propulsion of indepen- 
dent reformers. No reform has ever been initiated 
by the leaders of the Indian bureaucracy. On the 
. contrary, the class interests which hold the lever of 
power at Simla and at the India Office, are contt- 
nuously working to strengthen the official position. 
Not only have they always done their best to prevent 
new concessions, but when opportunity has offered, 
they have taken away the privileges inherited from a 
former generation of reformers——the liberty of the 
press, the right. of public meeting, municipal self 
government, the independence of the Universities. 
These ill-starred measures of reaction, combined with 
Russian methods of police repression, brought India 
under Lord Lytton within measurable distance ofa 


revolutionary ‘outbreak; and it was only just in, 


time that Mr. Hume and his advisers were inspired 
to intervene....From the past learn the future; and 
let the people of India be assured that disaster will 
follow, and follow (not undeservedly) from their own 
default, if effort is relaxed, if the organisation in 
‘England, built up so painfully, is allowed to go to 
pieces, and if the results of twenty-five years of labour 
are thrown away. We learn from India that influ- 
ential friends in different parts of the country desire to 
raise a memorial to Mr. Hume...May I venture to 
make an appeal with regard to the form of the 
memorial, and to remind his friends of the views 
expressed by him in a circular letter which he 
addressed to Congress workers on the 16th of 
February 1892, regardlng a proposed memorial to 
Pundit Ajudhia Nath ?...he wrote, “For God’s sake 
waste no money on memorials’ or any other minor 
enterprise; give every farthing that you can spare 
to the general cause.” The purpose for which he 
claimed the money was for propaganda in this 
eountry: ‘Our only hope,” he wrote, “lies in 
awakening the British public to a sense of the wrongs 
of our people.” What then is my suggestion? It is 
this: Mr. Hume’s dearest wish was for the emanci- 
pation of India, and he held that this could be secured 


only by an insistent appeal to the British people.. 


The best memorial therefore to the faithful friend 
who has now passed away would be an “Allan 
Hume Memorial Fund”, having for its object to 
perpetuate his work, and prevent the destruction of 
his dearest hopes.” (86—103). oe 

(iii) In a letter to the late B. M. Malahari, 
criticising his Notes on Infant Marriages and Enforced 
Widowhood, Mr. Hume gave an elaborate exposition 
of his views on those social problems and their 
relation to the general question of the regeneration 
of India, as well as on Female Education. The letter 
js so fall of a wise statesmanship, ofa catholic and 


- question of raising the status of out women generally, 
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comprehensive appreciation of the Indian situation 
as a ‘whole, that we make no apology for making 
large extracts from it: . 

‘In the first place I must say I think you some- 
what exaggerate the evil results of these traditional... 
institutions......my experiences and enquiries lead me 
to believe that in your righteous indignation again 
wrong and desire to get rid of what is evil, you have 
depicted that evil in blacker colours than the facts of 
the case, taken as a whole, really warrant....In the 
second place, besides holding that obnoxious as are 
the customs against which you take arms, you have 
somewhat exaggerated the magnitude and universality 
of the evils to which they give rise. I cannot but fear 
that your method of. thus attacking particular 
branches of a larger question, as if they could be 
successfully isolated and dealt with as distinct 
entities, As calculated to mislead the public, to confuse 
their conceptions of proportion, to entail loss of 
power and intensify, what seems to me at this present 
moment to be, the most seridus obstacle to . real 
national progress......to me it seems that you put 
forward these two unquestionably desirable reforma 
as if they were the most momentous questions of 
day, and as if on them hinged the national rege 
tion, whereas they are mere fractional parts w 
can never he. successfully manipulated by thémse 
and which even if they could be so treated, wos 
not, independently of progress in other directions, 
produce any very marked results upon the country 
as a whole. The tendency of your Notes must be, I 
fear, to give all your readers a somewhat exaggerated 
and disproportioned idea of the importance of these 
‘matters, themselves only branches of the larger 

























itself again only one of many essential factors in 
national progress. Moreover, pressing these isolated 
points so strongly, as if they were obligatory and 
stood by themselves, and not as mere optional 

sections of a general eterprise, has certainly tempo- $ 
rarily alienated some who ‘would cordially have K 
cooperated in many other sections....As “it is,- O ; 
consequence of the all-pervading spirit of division o i 
labour, the minds of our reformers are, as a rule, too 
exclusively turned to individual abuses and'too little 
in sympathy with the aspirations of fellow-workers 
struggling against other forms of wrong; and our 
first aim should be to infuse a spirit of catholicity i 
into the entire body of those willing to labour, in : 
any direction, for the common weal. Ít is essential, 






acommon foe whose defeat will depend. 
much on thé success of each of our fells- 
soldiers as on our own......What we want, it 


seems to me, at the present time most of all, is that 
all these good labourers should understand that 
they are comrades in one cause, that their aims, though. ” 
diverse, are not only not antagonistic, but are inextri- 
cably interlinked parts of one whole—— ...... that moral 
culture is best fostered mankind being what it is, by, 
removing from men’s paths those terrible temptations 
to evil engendered by poverty, hunger and natural 
envoy of those more fortunate, and that the hope of 
attaining to the exercise of politial functions is often 


la 
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general 
advance along all the other lines, physical, intellectual, 


Snuch 
. if crowned with momentary success, 
it could have no permanent result while the hills that 
command it and its watersupply are still in the Hands 
of the enemy......And I think further that such isolated 
crusades have a tendency to intensify that sectarianism 
in reform which, as I have already said, seems to me 
the chief obstacle to progress....The time has not 
yet come when any of uš, few as we are, can rightly 
take up a single branch of one-of many questions 
and devote to that our entire thoughts and time 
careless of all else. Your pet subjects are but side 
branches of the great question of elevating the status 
our women, and cannot, it seems to me, be 
ciated, theoretically and practically, from that. 
majority of the opposition with which your 
posals have been met in certain Native circlés has 
its Origin in the conviction that our women and 
e not yet sufficiently educated to enable any 
ge in the social customs which regulate 
be safely made at present. . 
personally, the promotion of’ female 
uication (using the word in its broadest sense) as 
necessarily antecedent to the thorough eradication 
of the grievous evils you so forcibly depict, appears a 
more important and immediately pressing question 
than those selected by you.... Having alluded to female 
education, pardon meif before closing I say a few 
words on a subject too generally overlooked, viz., the 
intimate connection that exists between the elevation 
of the status of our women, and that political enfran- 
chisement for which alone so many of our ablest 
wee workers think it worth while to labour; it will 






















lustrate my previous contention as to the essential. 


oneness of the cause of national reform. .I will not 
argue with my native friends, who twit me with 
Divorce Courts and Hill-station scandals, whether our 
modern so-called education does render European 


pe eR, 


` (Appendix). 
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women as a whole less liable to fall. Iwill not argue 
with them whether, taking households by the million, 
there is nore chastity in the East or the West. Thank 
God, I have known of thousands of pure households 
in both—and everywhere so long as this race of man 
exists, there will be weak women whom no education 
can touch, and wicked men and whether there he 
more of these in this or that nation no mortal man 
is really qualified to judge; and this moreover is 
wholly beyond the present question, since all will 
admit that a properly educated woman, whose 
mental and moral faculties have been thoroughly 
developed, must necessarily be less liable to err than 
one who remains uneducated. I by no means set up 
the average education of European girls as all that 
could be desired—all I ask for is a really good ‘educa- 
tion for all Indian girls, and if the Europenn system 
is defective lét us improve upon it and adopt a more 
perfect one. But what I do desire to make plain is 
that without the proper education of our females, 
without their elevation to their natural and rightful 
position, no.great and permanent political progress 
can be hoped for. Itis by such education alone that 
the national intellect ean be completed and the East 
put in a position to compete fairly with the West...... 
The community which retains its women uneducated 
and deliberately deprives itself of their intellectual] 
co-operation, can never hope to compete successfully 
with others in which public policy is the joint product 
of the cultivated male and female mind. Political 
reformers of all shades of opinion should uever forget 
that unless the elevation of the female element in the 
nation proceeds pari passu with their work, all their 
labour ee the political enfranchisement of the country 
will prove v.in; and in so far as the two customs 
against which you righteously inveigh tend inter alia 
to depress that element, all are bound to sympathise 
with and support you in your proposed reforms: 
not overrating their importance, not pressing them 
too furiously before their time is ripe, but accepting 
them as two among several reforms. by which our 
women must be raised to their rightful status, before 
India, whether still affiliated to England or not, can 
become either truly. prosperous or truly free,” 


` 


P. 
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Í N ORDER clearly to understand the nature 

of Moral Science .we must make a com- 
~ parison with Natural Science. A moral 
law is different in nature from a natural 
law. The former expresses a judgment of 
value, the latter states a fact, a relation 
between two or more things. But both 
moral and naturallaws are inevitable, as 
inevitable as civilisation itself. For just 


By WILFRED WELLOCK 


as at one time custom had to give place 
to civil. law, and at a later time the 
crude nations of mankind with respect 
to natural happenings had to give 
place to natural laws and to science, so 
eventually must the scattered and, indeed, 
often contradictory morals of a people 
give place to a science of morals. And just 
as the institution of civil law helps to 
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make men more conscious of society, of 
social duty and of social possibilities, so the 
establishment of natural and moral science 
tends to make men more conscious of 
Nature and of life, of the myriads of natural 
forces which are available for man’s use, 
and of thedeeper life and the enhanced well- 
being that are possible of attainment. 
What, then, isa moral law and wherein 
does it differ from a natural law ? 


A natural law is a judgment of fact, an 
expression of simple relationship between 
two or more phenomena. 
scientific knowledge is made up of these 
simple judgments or laws: they are the 
units out of which the mighty edifice of 
Science is constructed. Even if we consider 
the definitions with which every science 
starts, we shall find on close investigation 
that they are in reality laws, expressions 
of simple relationships. 

Science, as we know it in these days of 
over-specialisation, is divided up into a 
number of separate departments, each of 
which is called a science, as, e.g., the 
science of Botany, of Geology, of Sound, 
etc. But all such divisions and distinctions 
are quite arbitrary and ought always to be 
regarded ‘as such, for Nature is one and 
indivisible. The breaking up of science 


into a multitude of sciences has taken place’ 


in order that ‘the accumulation of 
knowledge might proceed at a much 
quicker rate. For while all matter has 
certain qualities in common, and while 
every particle of matter in the vast 
universe is related in very many ways to 
every other particle, there are, in the mani- 
fold manifestations of Nature, orders of 
being within which relations are exceeding- 
ly numerous and close, much more so than 
is the case between phenomena of different 
orders. These orders of being are the 
spheres of investigation of the specific 
sciences. i 


Science as a whole is the totality of our 
knowledge concerning the objective world, 
systematised and unified. But science is in 
no sense a picture or description of that 
world, for science is essentially abstract, 
being at best an expression of but a few 
out ofan infinite number of relations. 
Still, science is true so far as it goes, is 
useful, and does tell us something concern- 
ing Nature, natural forces and processes. 
On the whole the pursuit of Nature-know- 
ledge may be said to be a practical pursuit, 
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All the stock of 


' remains, and it is often the case, that many ` 


,can mistake what really takes place, believe 


. may not after all be true, and even to 


‘gathered by the specific scientists, each “In 
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to have for its object the satisfaction of 
human need, either spiritual or physical. 

But if our knowledge of science is es- 
sentially abstract, and represents only a 
few out of a countless number of actua 
relations, how can we know that science 
is true ? If every law is a more or less 
isolated law, expresses but one out of an 
infinite number of relations, what grounds. 
have we for saying that it is true, that it 
correctly describes the process of Nature ? 
The importance of this question will be 
more fully realised when it is remembered 
how. great is the possibility of illusion, of, 
say, optical illusion, in regard to scientific 
observation. The question that needs to 
be answered here, therefore, is, when is. the - 
scientist justified in declaring a law, trut 
that the event A is the cause or neces 
antecedent of the évent B ? 

Asa matter of fact it is in ‘the nat 
of man to declare, or at any re 
assume, a law the moment that oy 
has been observed to follow ang 
to, expect on a future occasione 


e * 2 « s * » x i 
similar conditions arise, a simila?? səa %., 


; ta La 
follow. It is usually the case howup 4302 cat 
before a certain relation between twé pik.” 


nomena or events is expressed in a law, and 
accepted as such by scientists generally, 
many critical and special tests are made, 
aud by numerous observers. Still, the fact 


people are the victims of the same illusion 


they can see what in fact is not there, and 
absolutely miss seeing what is undoubtedly 
there. Thus, in regard to the most com- 
monly-accepted laws it is always possible 
for the sceptic to step in and say that they 


taunt the scientist about the subjective 
character of his so-called scientific 
knowledge. i 

In order to increase the certainty of 
scientific knowledge, however, we have 
what is known as the philosophy of. 
science, the unification of all the knowle@gyg.. - 





his own department, by means of correla- 
tion and synthesis. If in this completed ,/ 
whole of science there should be any con- x 
tradiction between the several parts, 
or anything which seems strange or i 
suggests the existence of error, special at- | 
tention is given to those matters in order 
that error may be eradicated and unity- 
established. 
















































But if. it is the case that the unity 
of all scientific knowledge is the final 
proof of the validity of such knowledge, 
it follows that truth, in the last , analysis, 
sts on the belief that Nature is one, a 
“unity, and that she will continue to act in 
the future as she has done in the past. 
Thus although the scientist may he quite 
certain that he has made his observations 

correctly, and may be convinced that. the 

laws he has discovered are in harmony 
with all the other known laws of science, 
he is still without justification in saying 
that his laws are a statement of truth 
with respect to.natural processes, for how 
does he know that Nature will act the 
same tomorrow as she did yesterday? As 

a matter of fact he cannot know, he can 

only believe that she will. In the last ana- 
lysis, therefore, we are compelled to admit 
At ‘scientific truth or certainty rests on 
ees, on the belief that Nature is one, 
Orm. 





‘Ultimately, man believes in science for 
the same reason that he believes in religion, 
in God, in immortality, in the possibility of 
a perfect and ideal life; for .science, after 
all, is but verified and systematised ex- 
perience expressed in such a way as to 
enable it to be of greater use to mankind 
in the working out òfits purposes, in the 
attainment of its ends. 





Ø As in the case of natural science so in that 
of moral science, the unit of knowledge is 
the law, that which tells us something about 
a simple relationship, yet not merely the 
“what” or actuality of a happening, but 
* the value or significance of such happening. 
Moral law is value-law, for the simple 
reason that it deals with conduct, human 
action, and tells us not simply what effect 
will follow a certain cause, but what is the 
life-value of a certain act, whether a given 
act will increase life or destroy it, produce 
happiness or misery; whether it be good or 
evil. For this reason moral laws are said 
to be qualitative. Moral science is thusa 
body of “value” law, whose object is to 
reveal the relative worth of human actions. 
Like natural science moral science is con- 
cerned with practical experience, but where- 
rs the farmer is confined to sensed i impres- 
, the latter has todo with conduct and 


the object of natural science is to 
e truth of what tis”, the ob- 
sj science is to find' out what 
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ts, with feelings and intuitions; and 
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“ought” tobe, what kind of conduct 
mankind ought to engage in. 

But in what sense can we say that moral 
laws are valid? Or, to put it differently, 
how can we pron thata science of morals 
is possible? We can prove that a 
science of morals is possible, in the same 
way that we can prove that a science of 
Nature is possible, for human nature is 
uniform and one in precisely the same sense 
that nature is. And cause and effect 
are just as certain and important in 
the moral. as in the natural sphere. 
Thus a moral law is valid for the same 
reason that a natural law is valid, viz., 
that it is a judgment of experience which is* 
capable of verification. Neither inthe moral 
nor the natural sphere can absolute identity 
of circumstances be reproduced once an act 
or event is past, but anact of the same 
type, and under similar circumstances, 
to a former one, is always possible, as 
possible as the repetition of a chemical 
experiment. Human nature is constant 
in the same sense that nature as a 
whole is constant, and a moral act can 
be reproduced just as easily and 
completely as can a natural event. But, 
say the sceptics, see how moral judgments 
differ! and see, too, how many different 
moral codes there are in the world, and 
even in the same community. Morality, 
says the sceptic, is a question of individual 
taste, of a man’s likes and dislikes, that 
being called good. which brings a mana 
certain kind of pleasure, and that evil which 
brings dipleasure: hence, seeing that man’s 
ideas of pleasure, of well- being differ so 
much one from another, how can we have 
a universal system of morals, a’ moral 
scieuce? It would seem ona surface view, 
therefore, that in regard to morals, the 
progress of the scientist was checked by a 
condition of hopeless subjectivity. Let us 
see ifit actually is so. 

Of course, it must be admitted at once 
that the attainment of truth is more diff- 
cultin the case of moral science than in 
that of natural science, in that moral laws 
involve an estimation of value. But such 
difficulty is not insuperable, does not deny 
the possibility of a science of morals. 

Now in ,order to. estimate the value 
of the different acts orevents in one’s 
experience it is necessary to have a 
standard from which to judge; and we 
always have such a standard, for 


presupposed in every life is an ideal, a 
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concept or notion of well-being, of the 
Good which one feels one ought to realise. 
Thiscan be easily proved by experience, 
for were we to examine the lives of even the 
least thoughtful. persons we know we 
should beable to discover order and purpose 
in them. More than this we should be able 
to ascertain the nature of the satisfaction 
or well-being that each person whose life 
we examined was endeavouring to realise. 

Having thus ascertained the conception or 
notion of well-being which lay at the root 
of a given life, it would be possible to resolve 
life to unity, to pass judgment upon, and 
to ascribe a definite value to, every actual 
‘and possible human act or experience. If 
that were done we should have produced 
what would be, so far as that particular 
case is concerned, a science of morals, of 
life; but it would be a science for one man 
alone: to another man, whose ideals were 
different, it would possess absolutely no 
meaning. It will be quite clear, therefore, 
that if we are to make good our claim that 
a science of morals is possible, we must 
first show that.it is possible to estimate 
the life-producing value of the numerous 
ideals or concepts of the Good which man- 
kind hold. But before we do this it will be 
as well if we try to ascertain more of the 
significance of morality. 

Now the very. term ‘‘morality’ 1s 
itself a proof of objectivity, of the 
possibility of universality with respect 
to moral judgments. For what is 
morality but hardened custom, the 
emphatic . verdict of an entire com- 
munity with. respect to the life-value of 
certain modes of conduct. Wherever we 
find a society, no matter what the level of 
‘its civilisation be, we always find in exis- 
tence a code of morals, and a definite and 
fairly easily ascertainable conception of the 
Good, both of which are accepted by the 
great bulk of the people who constitute 
that community or society. And this must 
necessarily be the case, for as we have 
previously shown, the morals of a people 
are simply the advantageous customs, or 
the life-producing practices of that people 
hardened into dogmas, conventions. Itis 
quite true,,as we saw that the moral 
consciousness comesinto being,largely as 
the result of the threats and preaching of 
the seer, but we cannot get away from the 
fact that ifthe conduct which the prophet 
and the seer try to popularise were not 


beneficial for man, the real condition of. 
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‘power over life, increase pain and 











































his highest well-bging, it could not persist 
and would ultimately be discarded. The 
realand ultimate moral authority is the 
heart, the feeling or belief that a given 
custom or practice is advantageous, the 
condition of satisfaction, of well-being. ~ 
And the human heart is one, ever the same: 
hence, in the last analysis, disparity in 
moral judgment, is impossible, given, that 
is, the same level of civilisation, of spiritual 
attainment. Every act, every experience 
tends either to enhance or to distroy life, 
well-being. Morals are not arbitrary, 
modes of conduct that can be chosen at 
will, but veritable laws of human nature, of 
Eternal Being,—laws which must ultimate- 
ly be obeyed if the highest human good 
is to be: attained. The penalty of dis- 
obedience of these fundamental laws -is 
death, destruction, negation. Goodness 
is simply the quality we ascribe. to thi 
acts which increase man’s power over~Q, 
joy, beauty, harmony, well-being; and to 
increase these things. is to reap life and to 
make progress. So also evil is the quality 
we ascribe to those acts which lessen inan’s 
sorrow, 
lead toimpotency and death. And just as, 
vicious physical living undermines physical 
health and destroys physical harmony, so 
vicious spiritual living undermines spiritual 
health and destroys the harmony of the soul. 
The laws of spiritual health or soul-har- 
mony, therefore, are just as inviolabigp 
as the laws of physical health, or body- ° - 
harmony, the only difference being ` 
that the. former are fairly well known 
whilst the latter are scarcely known 
atall. But that is only because man lives 
physically and takes delight in physical 
pleasures ‘long before he lives. spiritually 
and begins definitely and primarily to deve- 
lop his spiritual life. But now that man has 
begun to appreciate social values, to seek | 
the richer joys of social contact and to 
realise the enormous possibilities of 
spiritual development through the cultiva- 
tion of social relationships, he will begin, 
nay, has already begun, to develop a new 
and finer social morality. a 
The logical deduction that we are bound 
to make from the foregoing facts and, 
observations is that in so tar there is 4 
difference of opinion as to what is morag 
immoral, or as to what produces g 
not produce well-being, that difig 
due to ignorance, narrowness 
inability to recognise the rea] 
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effects of a certain order of conduct.or to 
appreciate a higherorder of values. A man 
may find pleasure in physical indulgence, 
but he would certainly put a curb on his 
petites and passions if he knew that the 
continuance of his habits would bring him 
-toan untimely grave. It is possible fora 
man to live for physical pleasure alone, but 
' only on one condition, viz., that he is 
ignorant of spiritual values; of the deeper 
and fuller joys of spiritual activity. Thus 
it is always the casein any given society 
that while the majority of the people accept 
a given set of morals there is to be found a 
small minority who do not accept them, 
who: do not recognise the values which 
those morals presuppose, and who act upon 
an. altogether inferior moral plane. It 
it in justice also to be said that in al- 
t every society there are to be found 
e who, being more thoughtful and 
ritually advanced than the majority of 
the people, have discovered new spiritual 
reality and thus fresh spiritual possibilities, 
and have begun to act on a distinctly 
higher moral plane. From this small class 
comes a nation’s teachers, prophets and 
spiritual leaders, themen whose task it is 
to point the way to the grander and loftier 
heights of spiritual attainment that they 
themselves have discovered, and to some 
extent attained. . | 
-Now the very fact that morals are 
Rachable and that nations do progress 
from one moral plane to another, do develop 
spiritually, is an undoubted proof that 
morals do possess objective truth. If ong 
set of morals were capable of yielding as 
much satisfaction or well-being as another 
what would be the good of morals at all, 
~or why should Churches and Societies of 
one sort and another, prophets and priests, 
be ever eager to win the adherence of the 
people to their own particular moralsystem? 
Unless we realise that one religion, with its 
Syn peculiar moral system, is higher and 
y. orior to another, is the product of a 
Mere cultured and spiritually advanced 
pe \le, we shall never be able to under- 
sta ‘either morality or history or com- 
“\ preh...1 the real meaning of development. 
' Man modifies his conceptions and beliefs, 
changes his religion, abandons one inter- 
pretation of life for another not because 
morals are arbitrary and devoid of ob- 
jectivity, but for the very opposite reason ; 
‘ because, that is, they have objectivity; 
F. because one set of morals brings to him 
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well-being of one order, and another sét 
well-being of a quite different order; he- 
cause, in fact, being a developing being it is 
necessary for him to cultivate new and 
finer relationships with the world every 
time he takes a step forward towards 
spiritual perfection. Every level of civilisa- 
tion Carries with it a certain ideal and type 
of religion and a certain moral code, all of 
which have objectivity, are universally 
applicable to that particular age and civili- 
sation, but which must be abandoned for 
new, better, more embracive and spiritual 
ones ata later stage ofdevelopment. At 
first morals are for a clan or family, all 
outside the family being regarded as aliens, 
barbarians, “inferiors’”; later they are ex- 
tended to other clans or tribes, whence thy 
become national, while later still they 
become international, universal. Itis this 
last stage that we have reached, or rather, 
are reaching, to-day. 

But not only does moral progress take 
place with respect to thesphere of the appli- 
cation of morals but with respect to their 
nature as well. Negative morals give place 
to positive, and one code of positive morals 
to a humaner and more spiritual code. 
Thus we find that when a very high level 
of moral development has been reached the 
idea of love supersedes the idea of justice, 
and men and women are exhorted to give 
not simply what is just, but what, upon a 
strict conception of justice could not be 
considered due. Such morality is that of 
Christ. “Ifa man ask thee to go with him 
a mile, go with him twain.” “Tfone ask 
for thy cloak give him thy coat also.” “If 
one smite thee on thy cheek turn to him the 
other.” “Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you.” And soon. The morality 
of justice may be said to belong toa matë- 
rial conception of life, of well-being, 
whereas the morality of love presupposes 
a spiritual conception, the idea that spi- 
ritual relationship between man and man 
is not only possible but the highest form 
of well-being. 

As development takes place the world 
grows in beauty, in extensity and signifi- 
cance to the human mind, necessarily so 
seeing that development must mean in the 
last analysis self-development, increased 
power over life, larger conceptions, a keener 
vision, deeper insight, stronger sympathies, 
a greater power of appreciation and expres- 
sion. And to be conscious of such growth is 
to be conscious of the birth of new realities, 
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new ends to live for, new ideals; indeed it is 
to enter into a new life, into a world where 
old things have passed away and all things 
have become new. For when we are blest 
with a new vision of life the meaning and 
significance of everything in the vast 
universe changes: hence all our motives, 
ideals, relationships, morals, undergo 
modification also. We cannot conceive 
that the meaning of society and of social life, 
of Nature, of religion, etc., was the same 
for the Christian monk of the fourteenth 
century as it was for the seventeenth 
century cavalier, for the twelfth century 
Crusader as for the twentieth century 
democrat. In the monk’s world God alone 
was good, worthy of love and service, 
everything finite being evil, even man 
being regarded asa sinful, impotent being 
whose only hope of salvation was in 
successfully denying and overcoming the 
world, and so finding God. To the 
democrat, on the other hand, the world 
is a beautiful Pa a glorious heritage, 
the spirit of God made manifest, incarnate, 
while man is regarded as the highest and 
most perfect embodiment of that ‘spirit, 
a being whose complete spiritualisation 
by means of union and corporation with 
his fellows and with all that.is beautiful 
and spiritual is one of the ends of creation. 

We are thus. able to see that a given 
ideal and moral code may have objectivity 
at one period, be the means ofa people’s 
real and highest advancement, and yet be 
inadequate to that people’s needs at a 
later period, when a new consciousness 
has been developed, a new world conceived. 
To discover new reality, a more significant 
world, is to call for and to develop a new 
ideal, and thus, eventually, a new code of 
morals, for morals are simply the means 
whereby we establish those relationships 
with the world wherein and through 
which we believe well-being to be realisable. 

If this interpretation of the meaning of 
morals: and of development is the correct 
one, history ought to reveal to us a series 
of ideals, unities, or “worlds” each one of 
whichis larger and completer, more per- 
fect, than those that preceded it. And 
this is precisely what history does. Man 
is always discovering something new, 
some fresh reality, and every discovery 
causes the world to undergo some sort of 
transformation, the old unity of life to give 
place to a new one. First of all, with the 
dawn of primitive intelligence man discovers 
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-so the morals which they carry with them 


































a world of marvellous and mysterious 
forces; then he becomes conscious of a 
certain crude order, whence he conceives 
that the world is under the control of — 
warring and conflicting gods; later © 
discovers order of a higher order, regularity, * 
the connection between cause and effect, 
whereby he is led to postulate and to 
believe in a single God: later still he 
awakens to the fact of moral order and 
this leads him to the conception of a just 
God; then he discovers his own soul,’ 
becomes aware of his spiritual nature and 
of spiritual aspirations, whence he con- 
ceives of and postulates a spiritual God, 
a God with whom his soul can have com- 
munion; finally he discovers his fellow 
man, or, rather, the spirit of man, the 
spiritual nature of man objectively q 
sidered, a discovery that ultimately le 
to the conception that spiritual relat; 
ship in fellowship with man is possib™ 
And each of these unities carries with it a 
particular ideal of life, and conception of 
the Good. At one time the Good consists 
in having plenty of good things to eat and 
drink, life being at this stage almost 
entirely physical; at a later time the Good 
consists in realising God,in having close 
relationship with God, while at a still 
later time it consists in having fellowship 
with man also. | k 
But the fact that I wish here to empha- 
sise is this, that at each stage in. the” 
process of development the morals that 
were preached’ and enforced were true, 
possessed objectivity, and werethe absolute 
condition of well-being and advancement. 
In order to realise the Good that a certain 
level of civilisation and conception `of life i 
showed to-be possible, it were necessary ` 
to cultivate certain relationships with 
the world, with God and man: in’ other 
words it were necessary to accept ‘a 
particular moral code. But the morals . 
that became necessary at a later.stagepof 
development did not contradict those MA- -agi 
went before, they rather eclipsed, Wem ` 
beyond, them. The law of love doesn >. 
contradict the law of justice, it fulfils? .’ 
but it goes much deeper, much fur’ <5 
implies and accomplishes more. As thé- 
later unities are more complete and perfect 
than the earlier ones, which they include, 






are more perfect than those they supersede, 
whose demands they nevertheless fulfil. 
Thus, whatever be the level of civilisation’ - 
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that a given society has reached, there will 
be a conception of life in the minds of the 
more advanced members of such society 
which will be productive of a higher order 
ot ‚well-being than the conception which is 
eld by the people at large, and such being 
—the case it will be the aim of the spiritually 
enlightened to try and convert the people 
to their view. But whosoever does not 
attain to this grander conception will have 
to be satisfied with the realisation of a less 
abundant life, of a lower order of well- 
being. Just as it is more glorious and 
blessed to give than to receive, and just 
as the spiritual delights of love and 
loving service far excel and transcend the 
|» “srasures of sense, which are the only 
st “ard of selfishness, so do the value and 
kuty of one conception of life and one 
of morals transcend those of another. 
What thenisto prevent man from investi- 
ting life, studying all the ideals, concep- 
tions of the Good, that different nations and 
societies at present hold, or in past ages 
have held, and deciding which is best? 
There is surely nothing to prevent him. 
For when the time comes that man desires 
to investigate and criticise life in order to 
find out the Good for himself, he has attained 
such a high altitude of spiritual develop- 
ment that he is able at a glance to under- 
stand something ofthe value of any mode 
of life that should happen to be presented 
I S him. He is able to see, for instance, in 
the development of the society of which he 
forms’a part, a succession of spiritual 
awakenings, of transitions from-a lower or 
abstract conception of life to a higher afid 
more embracive conception. And one 
instinctively knows that it is much better 
to live in a larger, more significant and 
spiritual world thanina smaller, merely 
physical world. To live in the physical 
world of the savage and to be governed by 
. physical appetites and desires only, is one 
thing, and to live in a spiritual world, 
governed by a spiritual God, surrounded 
—~by spiritualised human beings, among 
whom love dwells, is quite another ; and to 
anenlightened and intelligent: mind there 
, can .be no doubt as to which is the better. 
“© But between these two extremes there are 
manifold shades of differences, numerous 
gradations in the ascent towards the 
spiritual ; still, to the trained eye, the posi- 
tion in the gradiant of any ideal, level, or 
conception of life can always be ascertained, 
i æ its true and real value discovered. The far- 
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ther back we go in the scale of civilisation 
the more abstract and narrow will be the 
conception. of hfe and of the world that 
obtains. Withthe attainment of free moral | 
self-consciousness, therefore, the individual 
becomes the philosopher, who, from the 
vantage-ground of a higher unity and a 
more perfect development, can see all the 
limitatioins of the ideals and unities to 
which a lower spiritual development had 
given rise. There is absolutely no reason 
why an intelligent member of a modern 
civilised community should not be able, say, 
to ascertain which life is best, will be 
productive of most well-being, that of an 
ignorant, labour-ridden peasant, that of 
an idle aristocrat, that ofa Brahmin priest, 
that of a typical Western plutocrat, that of 
a Congo rubber gatherer, that of a man- 
eating savage, or that ofthe true demo- 
crat, the morally free man who labours 
and loves because he recognises that labour 
and love are two of lifes fundamental 
spiritual laws. 

And, indeed, it is not the case that now 
we are beginning to think about life and 
conduct, to realise that by means of 
criticism and thought we can increase and 
intensify life, we are coming to realise that 
whatever the level of our civilisation be, it 
is not perfect, and that we may learn very 
much from civilisations which in many 
respects are so diverse in character from 
our own. We of the West, for instance, are 
realising that we should be all the better 
for adopting something of the attitude 
towards life whichis characteristic of the 
East, and we believe that in the East the 
idea is prevalent that there is something 
in the Western attitude towards life which 
they would be all the better for adopting. 
The Eastern has the happy art of taking 
life with ease, of looking at life quietly and 
wholly and from the standpoint of indivi- 
dual happiness—an art that we of the West 
stand in great need of. To us, with our 
devouring ambition, life is apt to be a 
thing of to-morrow rather than of 
to-day, the bunch ‘of grapes that forever 
hangs just out of reach. By reason of 


our hot haste, the breathless and 
reckless manner in which we pursue’ 
our purposes, the restful and contem- 


plative attitude of mind of the Eastern is 
usually forbidden us. Our mad rush after 
things material is destroying our, very 
power to see the things that are near, 
especially things beautiful and spiritual. 
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Accordingly we miss the hundred little 
pleasures which ought to come into every 
day, and neglect the host of little duties 
with their attendant joys which, after all, 
are perhaps the most real and substantial 
part of life, the fulness of it, so to speak. 


So, on the other hand, the East just lacks. 


that vigour of purpose, and that enthu- 
siasm for life and action, for achievement 
and self-expression, which characterise 
Western civilisation. ` i 

For three primary reasons, therefore, 
first, that a moral law operates in the 
world which must ever be heeded if pain, 
disease and death are to be avoided, and 
if happiness, health and life—both physical 
and spiritual—are to be secured; second, 
that at every stage in the history of a 
people’s development an ideal has existed 
which has been the condition of highest 
well-being to the great body of that people, 
and which has involved the acceptance of a 
code of morals whose reasonableness and 
necessity have been universally felt and 
recognised; and third, that with the evolu- 
tion of free moral self-consciousness a moral 
and spiritual altitude has been reached, a 
content of experience gathered, whereby 
the individual is able to take an intelligent 
survey of the entire range of human experi- 
ence, to understand, appreciate and esti- 
mate the value of every civilisation, every 
ideal and mode of life that the world 
exhibits or that history, literature and art 
reveal—for these three reasons, I say, we 
know, first, that morals have objective 
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force, second, that out of all the vast num- 
ber of ideals which history presents to our 
view, the.finest, the most spiritually pro- 
ductive can be discovered, and thus, third, 
that a science of morals is possible. = 
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Moreover, as we have maintained fom “R 
the beginning, the very fact that morals 4 
have validity, are a veritable part of 
the texture of life, absolutely inevitable, 
as inevitabe as eating and drinking, 
together with the fact that deve- 
lopment does take place, is a fundamental 
law of life, we know that of the many ideals 
or modes of life that exist or have existed 
in the world, some must be better and 
higher than others and of them all one 
must be best. And because the laws of life 
are fixed and man is possessed of reason 
and understanding we know that ihg 
possible to find out what that best lif 
Thus again, we are able to conclude tha 
science of morals is possible, that mari 
of himself discover the laws of ideal living, 
the road to happiness, to the beautiful 
citadel of life—life deep and eternal. 

But if reason and the finite powers of 
human mind can ascertain which of the 
many existing modes or ideals of life is the 
best, can they also discover those as yet 
unborn ideals which are to guide his life in 
the future and lead him on to still greater 
conquests, still grander heights? This 
question brings us face to face with a new 
problem, and to a very interesting stagi™~ 
in this important discussion. With that 
problem we shall deal in the next article. 
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CHRISTIAN SUBJECTS AND MUGHAL MASTERS 


aE THE many interesting features in the 
O pictorial art of the Mughal period, 
the treatment of Christian subjects by 
Mughal artists is not the least notable. 
Materials are happily to be found to show 
when and what led to the introduction of 
biblical paintings in a country, which, at 
the time when they were produced, was 
entirely non-Christian, and when it did so. 
The history of the Mughal art of paint- 


ing virtually begins with Akbar. Babar, 
the founder of the dynasty, was a soldier 
of fortune. The sword was the instrument 
with which he carved out his fortune; 
adventure and danger were to him as the 
breath of his nostrils and he sought enjoy- 





ment in the cup that inebriates. But ïn 


moments when he had his sword in its 
sheath and his cup dry, he became sensitive 
to the beauties of nature and would describe < 


ce 
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The subject of this picture cannot be made out. 


in a simple but direct way the fauna and 


flowers he had seen in his adventures. * He 
also referred to architecture and painting. + 
. 


* See Memoirs of Babar. 


+ “Taimur built, in the citadel of Samarkand, a 


stately palace, fourstories high, which is famous by the 


name of Gok-serai. There are many other edifices. 


But in spite of this 
enthusiasm and 
appreciation for art 
he had no oceasion of 
becoming its patron. 
Humayun’s eventful 
life was spent chiefly 
in recovering his 
fathers kingdom 
which he had lost. It 
was Akbar, the 
wearer of an imperial 
crown, who enjoyed 
the full privileges ofa 
monarch and by his 
vast patronage and 
catholic views gave a 
great impetus to the 
founding of a school of 
painting, the memory 
of which will probably 
last as long as the 
name of his race and 
dynasty finds a place 
in the pages of history. 

The representation 
of animate nature 
has been prohibited 
in the Qoran. But 
Akbar did not pay any 
heed to it. He was 
the pontiff of a new 
faith#and he wanted 
to introduce such 
measures as he thought 
would improve the 
moral and intellec- 
tual condition of his 
people. What his views 
were regarding theart 
of painting, which 
was so long held in dis 
dain, may be fairly 
conceived by his 
characteristic words 
overheard by his friend 
and the chronicler of 
his reign, Abul Fazl: 
«There are many 
that hate painting, but 
such men I dislike. 
One of these is the grand mosque, which is situated 
near the Iran gate, within the walls of the city and is 
built of stone. A number of stone-cutters were 
brought from Hindustan to work on hee To the east 
of Samarkand there are two gardens. From the first 
there is a public avenue on each side with pine trees. 
In the other there has been built a large palace, in 
which is a series of paintings, representing the wars of 
Taimur in Hindustan.’—F. G, Talbot’s Memoirs of 
Babar, p. 30. 


JRH 
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It appears to me as if a painter had quite 
peculiar means of recognising God; fora 
painter in sketching anything that Sas life 
and in devising its limbs one after the other. 
must come to feel that he cannot bestow 
individuality upon his works, and is thus 
forced to think of God, the Giver of Life, 
and will thus increase in knowledge.’’* This 


The Virgin Mary, Christ and the Saints 


passage not only gives an insight into the 
views of Akbar on the art of painting but 
is in itself of great importance because it 
shows that what had been so long consi- 
dered to be a sacrilege by the other follow- 
ers of the Prophet, appeared to Akbar as 


7 


Ain-i-Akbari. Blochmann, p. 108. 
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of the nature of theessence of a new religion 
of which he was the head. It was perhaps 
due to this firm belief that the Divine could 
be realised through the medium of art that 


he gave liberal and munificent patronagy 


to the artists at his court, without making 
the slightest distinction of caste, creed or 
religion. Thus it was chiefly a religious 
idea that led to the 
foundation of the Mughal 
school of painting. But 
this art which was inten- 
ded originally to serve 
purely an intellectual and 
religious end, eventually 
became almost entirely 
secular, probably because 
none of the immediate 
descendants of Akbar had 
his intellectual and reli- 
gious nature and all 
them spent their í 

doubted gifts in the pur- 
suit of pleasure and power. 

The religion of Akbar 
has been an enigma to 
many historians. He is 
said to have denounced 
Islam and founded a new 
religion of his own, the 
Din-i-Ilahi or the Faith 
Divine, which recognised 
only one supreme God and 
the 
Khalifah on earth. This 
new idea was antagonis- 
tic to Islam and thepro- 
mulgation of the new 
doctrine naturally wound- 
ed the pride of the bigoted 
followers of the old faith. 
But in spite of all opposi- 
tion and dislike Akbar 
became the spiritual guide 
of his people* and conti- 
nued tobe so till the end 
of his days. 

Akbar’s fondness forthe 
Hindus and his heliefin and 
practise of some of the 
rites of Hinduism are known to every student 
of Indian History. He married a Hindu wife} 

* “He (Akbar) has now cpened the gate that leads 
to the right path, and satisfies the thirst of all that 
wonder about panting for truth. =-Ain-i-Akhari, 
Blochmann, p. 164. 

t Mariam Zamani. Her Maiden name is not known. 
She was the daughter of Raja Behari Mal Kachhwaha 
and the mother of Jehangir . 


Emperor as His 
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CHRISTIAN SUBJECTS 


but this had probably a political rather 
than a religious significance. His worship 
of the sun and fire was extremely objec- 
tionable to the orthodox followers of 
¥Slam—‘‘weakminded zealots?” as Abul 
Fazl calls them, who also explains why the 
Emperor performed the rites. ‘‘It is 
imecumbent on us,” he says, “though our 


strength may fail, to show gratitude for 
the blessings we receive from the sun, the 
light of all lights, and to enumerate the 
benefits which he bestows. 
tially the duty of Kings, 


This is essen- 
upon whom, 


Jesus Christ 


according to the opinion of the wise, this 
sovereign of the heavens sheds animmediate 
light. -And thisis the very motive which 
actuates His Majesty to venerate fire and 
reverence lamps.’’* Thus it appears quite 
clear that Akbar worshipped the sun 


because he looked upon it as the source of 


primal light touched by God himself, the 
energy which sustains all life. 
But this was not all. Akbar ‘collected 


Ain-i-Akhbari, Blochmann, p. 155. 
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the materials of every one, especially of 
such as were not Muhammadans.... He 
listened to every abuse which the courtiers 
heaped on our glorious and pure faith, 
which can be so easily followed; and 
eagerly seizing such opportunities, he 
showed in words and gestures, his 
satisfaction at the treatment which 
his new religion received at- their 
hands.’’* Besides such casual discourses 
at court during the day, Akbar used to take 
instructions in Hinduism from Brahmins 
at night. Itis said that a Brahmin sus- 
pended in acharpai near a 
balcony (presumably inside 
the harem) of the Emperor’s 
sleeping chamber used to read 
to him the sacred books of 
the Hindus.+ 

Akbar’s religious quest 
however did not terminate 
with the Brahmins. In 1568 
he requested the Portuguese 
viceroy at Goa to send a few 
priests to his court with “the 
books of the law and the 
Gospel of Christ.’’£ In the next 
year a mission composed of 
Rodolpho Aquaviva,§ Anto- 
nio de Monserrato and Fran- 
cisco Enriques left for the 
capital of the ‘Great Mughal,’ 
full of a fervent hope of co 
verting the Emperor an 
introducing Christianity 1 
the Mughal Empire. Akbar 
received the missionaries 
with all courtesy, showed 
the greatest reverence for the 
picture of the Virgin which 
they had brought, and 
arranged theological discus- 
sions between them and the 
zealous Mollahs.{ Akbar had 

* Badaoni. See Blochmann’s Ain, 

pp. 179—S80. 

t “A Brahmin of the name of Debi,was pulled up the 
wall of the castle, sitting on a charpai, till he arrived 
near a baleony where the Emperor used to sleep. Whilst 
thus suspended he instructed His majesty in the secrets 
and legends of Hinduism, in the manner of worshipping 
idols, the fire, the sun and stars, and of revering the 
chief gods of these unbelievers.” —Ibid, p. 180. 

t A similar request occurs in a letter addressed to 
the court of Queen Elizabeth in the year 1582 written 
by Abul Fazl under the instruction of Akbar. This 
letter is incorporated in the In-shai-A bul-Fazl. 

$ Padre Radolf of Abul Fazl. 

{ I had come across a Mughal painting illus- 
trating this scene. It was probably bought, so far 
as I am able to recollect, for the Queen Victoria 
Memorial collection. 
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sent for these Jesuits in the hope of finding 
out that which neither Islam nor Hinduism 
had offered to him and for which he had been 
craving. But “as friar and mollah argued 
before him, he saw in his Christian visitors 
the same angry intolerance, the same 
universal condemnation, of all outside their 
pale; objurgation was met with objurga- 
tion, abuse countered with abuse ;* of that 
quiet seeking spirit which he loved he saw 
in them no trace or sign.’’} 

Although Akbar was disappointed in the 
Jesuit fathers, he was not displeased with 
them. This attitude of the Emperor 
was however misunderstood by them. Their 
missionary spirit was too active to make 
them patient and they began to press 
Akbar to embrace Christianity so persis- 
tently that it is said that Akbar was 
obliged to play a ruse to get rid of them. 
He is said to have announced that a 
devout follower of Islam was about to 
leap into a huge furnace with his Quran 
in his hands and he told the Christian 
visitors that he was confident that they 
would also perform the same feat with the 
Bible in their hands. This however the 
Jesuit fathers would not venture to do, 
and they returned disappointed to Goa 
in 1583. Later on twice, in 1591 and 
1595, Akbar sent for these missionaries 
again but they could not make any impres- 
ion on him.§ Thus ended the attempts 
f the Portuguese to convert Akbar and 
the Mughal Empire to Christianity. But 
although these missionary enterprises 
failed so far as actual religious conversion 







* Badaoni has a very illuminating passage show- 
ing the acrimonious turn which discussions 
like these generally took. “These accursed monks,” 
he says, “applied the description ofcursed Satan, and 
of his qualities to Muhammad, the best of all prophets 
—God’s blessings rest on him and his whole house!—a 
thing which even devils would not do,”"—Ain-i-Akbari, 
Blochmann, p. 183. 


+ Travels and Travellers in India, A. D. 1400~ 
1700. E. F. Oaten. 


~ Murray's Discoveries 
Vol. II, pp. 91, 92. 

According to the Akbarnamah the challenge is 
said to have come from the Christians, which was 
rejected by the Mahomedans. But when it is re- 
membered that the ordeal by fire is associated with 
the tradition of the East from very remote times and 
that Akbar worshipped the fire, the greater proba- 
bility appears to be that the challenge, if at all made, 
came from the Mollahs. 


§ See the account of the Goa Missionaries who 
came to Akbar’s court in 1595, in Murray’s 
Discoveries and Travels in Asia, vol. II. pp. 95, 96. 


and Travels in Asia, 
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was concerned, they eventually had an 
important effect on the art of the age. 
Akbar’s reverence for the picture of the 
Virgin was profouud and itis here that 
we find the key to the treatment of Chrise 
tian subjects by Mughal masters. Besides 
holding theological discussions between 
Hindus, Mahomedans and Christians, 
Akbar ordered the compilation and trans- 
lation with illustrations of various books 
in Sanskrit and Arabic into  Persian.* 
These books were primarily meant for his 
own use and benefit and. those who were 
not acquainted with the languages in 
which the original books were written. 
One of the books thus translated and 
illustrated was the Bible and his faithful 
friend Abul Fazl was entrusted with the 
work.+ The translated book was called 
Kitabe Moaijizat Masi or the Book ‘qf 
the Miracles of Jesus Christ. The Lahg 
Central Museum possesses an incomplet? 
manuscript of this book. It bears the 
seal of Akbar, which definitely fixes the 
date ofthe work. It would not perhaps 
be quite wrong to suggest that the book 
may be one of the copies that Abul Fazl 
translated and got illustrated for Akbar. 
There are only a few illustrations 
now left in the book, but from the serial 
number of the pictures it appears that the 
manuscript was copiously illustrated. All 
the pictures, without a single exception 


are in such a" mutilated and fragmentary W 


condition thatit is very difficult even to 
identify them. Three pictures are however - 
reproduced in plates 1, 2 and 3.¢ It 
will appear that the technique is entirely 
that of Indo-Persian or early Mughal art 
showing European influence. The land- 
scape in plate 1 is conventional, but the- 
composition, pose and expression of the 
figures are strongly, if not entirely, sugges- 
tive of European art. I have not been 
able to make out the subject of this 
picture. The second plate probably 
represents the Virgin Mary, Christ and the 


* Fora list of these literary undertakings A 


Blockmann’s Ain, pp. 103 to 106. 


+ “His Majesty firmly believed in the truth of the 
Christian religion, and wishing to spread the © 
doctrines of Jesus, ordered Prince Murad to take a 
few lessons in Christianity by way of auspiciousness 
and charged Abul Fazl to translate the Gospel,”’— 
Badaoni. See Blochmann’s Ain, p. 182. 


t Iam indebted to Mr. Lionel Heath, Curator of 
the Central Museium, Lahore, for kind permission to 
reproduce all the pictures in this article, 
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saints. Christ ison thelap of the Virgin. tracted such a marriage the fact could 
They are seen on the top of the picture be- never have escaped his indefatigable and 
hind a table. Some of the faces of the vigilant chronicler, Abul Fazl. On the 
. saints have not yet been entirely mutilat- other hand, he distinctly tells us that this 
Fd., There is not the least doubt that they Mariam-uz-Zamani (lit. the Mary of the 
are European faces. Jesus Christ is the Age) wasa Hindu, the daughter of Raja 
figure inthe centre of the plate3. Itcan Behari Mal and sister of Bhagwan Das and 
be said without the least hesitation that that she was the mother of Jehangir. 
these pictures were probably adaptations Mariamin Arabic signifies Mary and has 
by Mughal artists from European paintings, come to be used as an honorific title for 
for otherwise no satisfactory explanation Mahomedan ladies.* The misconception 
could be given as to their likely authors. about Mariam-uz-Zamani’s being a Portu- 
The workmanship is fine and the technique guese Christian may be dueto two main 
is that of the early Mughal miniatures reasons; first, the accidental presence of 
with necessary adaptations from European paintings of Christian subjects on the walls 
'. art. This influence is noticeable not only in ofthe palace where Mariam used to live, 
the general composition and figuresin the and Mariam being apparently a Christian 
paintings but also in the colours that have name was associated with the Portuguese 
been used. For instance, black, blue-black, friars, who themselves do not make any 
Inil blue, which have been chiefly used in mention of Mariam as being a Christian. 
ese paintings, seldom occur in Indo- The presence of only the paintings of 
Yersian or Mughal paintings. The com- Christian subjects cannot be reasonably 
bination of bright blue, red and orangeis said to support the theory that the fair 
also peculiar to these paintings. This is riparia the Sonahra Mokan was a 
very clearly shown in the picture of the / Christian. “For, similar paintings are to 
Virgin Mary with a ministering Angel! be found elsewhere also, along with Persian 
(Frontispiece). It probably belongs to a and Hindu paintings. _ 
later. period.* The picture is entirely 
Raphaelesque and if an indifferent observer 
isnot told thatitisa Mughal work heis 
liable to take it for a European work. 
The face ofthe Virgin is illuminated by a 
calm and serene expression. The angel is 


The true explanation of the presence of 
these paintings can béhad only if Akbar, 
to whose patronage they their exis- 
tence, is correctly understood. Akbar 
| was : re but he could ner ag a ob- 

pai ; | í ject of his quest either in bigoted Islam, 

! Poo a th eal le of ue early sixteenth ONA E Hinduism or proselytising 
l ie a ic aA A acl ea La Christianity. He always wanted to know 
_ ` The representation of Christian subjects and learn the real truth. This explains 
by the Mughal artists was not however why he founded the Din-i-Iahi, why he re- 
restricted to the miniature form of paint- ceived lessons in Hinduism in the peaceful 
ing. They were treated in frescoes or walls hours of the night and why he sent for the 
also. There are unfortunately very few Jesuits. The discourses and discussions 
remains of such paintings. A few are still which he arranged between the representa- 
to be found on the walls at Fatehpur Sikri, tives of different religions wereto him moral 
the most notable of which are the so-called and intellectual entertainments which help- 
Annunciation and Fallin Mariam’s Kothi ed him to learn the lesson of religious tole- 
or the Souahra.Mokan. The fragments of ration and to acquire that largeness of 
the paintings show winged angels and very heart which prompted him to patronise the 
strongly suggest the probability ofbeing execution of costly works of art dedicated 
enlargements ofsimilar miniature paintings. to religions which were antagonistic to his 
he presence of these paintings in Mariam’s own. Such wide sympathy and liberal 
Kothiis frequently referred to in justifica- patronage can come from only a heart 
_ tion of the popular theory that Mariam,a where form and.-rituals“have no being. It 
Portuguese Christian, was one of Akbar’s was the possession of such an expanding 
wives. This evidently is a mistake. Akbar soul that made Akbar undoubtedly the 
never hada Christian wife. Had he con- greatest of all the Great Mughals, not only 





* The treatment of Christian subjects was not un- * Hamida Banu Begum, Akbar’s mother, was 
common in the time of Jehangir, called Mariam Makani, 
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as successful monarch but asa true friend 
and patron of literature, music, sculpture 
and painting without any distinction of 
caste, creed or religion, a man of the most 
Catholic views and sympathies and a ruler 
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the Vernacular Press Act, there was no 
change made in the legislation affect- 
ing the Indian Press. But again there was 


Foi about fifteen years after the repeal of 


a wave of reaction, and in 1898 _ material, 


amendments were introduced -in the law 
concerning sedition. In 1896"plague broke 
out in the Bombay Presidency; and the 
public mind was great ra agitated by the 
horrors of the grim_«fisease as well as by 
the strong policy--Adopted by the Govern- 
ment for “stamping” it out. The employ- 
ment of European soldiers on plague duty 
in Poona. was a colossal blunder, and 
naturally aroused a good deal of public dis- 
satisfaction and resentment. Two Euro- 
pean officers were shot dead in Poona while 
on their way home from the Government 
House. The Government thought: that 
tne cruel murders were due to violent 
writings in the the Press, and prosecutions 
were instituted against Mr. Tilak, the 
editor of the Kesari and a few other 
journalists who were all convicted and 
sentenced to various terms of imprison- 
ment. | 

Not content with merely instituting 
successful press prosecutions, the Govern- 
ment wished to amend the law of sedition 
so as to bring it in harmony with judicial 
decisions. and also to arm. themselves 
with further powers for the repression of 
seditious writing or preaching. The revi- 
val of the old Vernacular Press Act in all 
its grim severity was advocated by some 
fire-eaters ; but the Government of India 
wisely brushed the suggestion aside, and 
adopted the alternative course of amend- 
ing the law as it stood at the time. 


By R. G. PRADHAN, B. A.,- LL. B. 


~ 153A in the Penal Code, punishing the 
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“who held the balance even between widely 
conflicting and even jarring sections of his | 


subjects. 


SAMARENDRA NATH ĢĠGUPTIE. 
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The changes made in the law affecting 
the Press in 1898 were as follows: 

(a) The amendment of Section 124 A o 
the Penal Code. | | 
«(b) The amendment of Section 50! 
the Penal Code. ká 

(c) Introduction of a new Section—Sec. 





promotion of enmity between different 
classes of His Majesty’s subjects. | 
(d) Introduction ofa new section—Sec. ) 
108—in the Criminal Procedure Code; 
designed -to prevent the dissemination of 
seditious matter, either orally orin writing, 
by means of a system of personal security. © ` 
None of these changes was approved of. | 
by the educated public who regayled theng t 
as quite uncalled for and thoug \thelaw”™ — 
as it stood quite sufficient; but the amend-:' ` 


- ment of Section 125A of the Penal Code 


and the enactment of the new Section, viz,’ 
Section 108 of the Criminal Procedure ` 
Code aroused by far the greatest opposi- 
tion. The Hon. Mr. (now Sir) Chitnavis, —~ . 
the late Hon. Mr. Ananda Charlu, the 
Hon. Pandit Bishan Narayan Dar and 
last but not least, the late Hon. Mr. 
Sayani voiced the public opinion and feeling 
and led the opposition in the Imperial 
Council with great ability, independence - 
of spirit and tenacity of purpose, though, p 
as was to be expected, with very little 
success. . ) 
‘Section 124A of the Penal Code as it 
stood before its amendment in 1898. was - 
as follows :— 
“Whoever by words, cither spoken or intended to | 
be read, or by signs or by visible representations or 
otherwise, excites or attempts to excite feelings of 
dissatisfaction to the Government established by law 
in British India, shall be punished with transportation ` 
for life, or for any term, to which fine may be added, 
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or with imprisonment for aterm which may extend 
to three years to which fine may be added, or with 
ne, ' 

“Explanation—Such a disapprobation of the 
measures of the Government as’ is compatible with a 
-Sposition to render obedience to the lawful authority 
of the Government against unlawful attempts to 







the Government, with. the intention of exciting this 
species of disapprobation, is not an offence within 
this clause.” - 

I have already pointed out above that 
this Section was inadvertently omitted 
from the Indiati Penal Code, when it was 
enacted ‘in 1860, and that it was embodied 
Wa the. Code in 1870. In proposing the 
inclusion of the Section, Sir James Stephen, 
then Mr. Stephen, interpreted the Section 
as follows :— 

“So long as a writer or speaker neither directly 
‘indirectly suggested or intended tó produce the 
f force, he did not fall within this Section.” 
Again, he said: . 

“Let it be shown that the mattér complained of 
was not consistent with a disposition to obey the 
law; let it be shown that it was consistent only 
with a disposition to resist, the law by force, and it 
did fall under this Section. Otherwise not.” 
There were in all only four important 

trials under this-Section until its amend- 

ment in 1898. The first was the famous 

Bangabasi Case, in 1891, tried by the then 

_ Chief.Justice of Bengal, Sir C.. Petheram. 

_ As the jury did not return a unanimous 

asia wee they were discharged, and the case 
was/set down for retrial. The editor, 
however, having in the meanwhile, tendered 
an apology, the prosecution was with- 
. drawn. ; . . 

: The . next important prosecution was 
against the Kesari, edited by Mr. (then the 
Hon. Mr.) B. G. Tilak, in 1897. Mr. Tilak 
was convicted and sentenced to rigorous 
imprisonment for a year and a half. 

‘In all these four cases, the defence natur- 
ally interpreted the Section in the same way 
as Sir James Stephen, it being urged that. 
so long as a writing did not suggest or 
intend to produce the use of force, 1t was 
t seditious. There can beno doubt that 
fhis view of the meaning of the Section was 
in harmony with the intention of the Legis- 
‘tature as expressed by Sir James Stephen at 
the time of proposing the inclusion of the 
Section in the Penal-Code. But judges are 
not bound by atiy expressions of opinion 
as to the intention of the Legislature 1n the 
course of a debate in the Legislative Coun- 
cil ; they ‘are the sole interpreters of law, 


) 
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subvert ot resist that authority, is not disaffection. 
Therefore the making of comnients on the measures of 
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and their interpretation is to be mainly 
guided by the wording of a section, though 
in the case of ambiguity or doubt, they 
may refer to Council proceedings as a valu- 
able aid, but only as an aid. I think, it 
would be the height of perversity to main- 
tain that the law of sedition as embodied ~ 
in the old Section 124 A was a model of 
clear, unambiguous legislation; and the 


judges who tried the Bangabasi and other, 


cases: might well have taken into account 

the interpretation put by the Legislature 

itself upon the section. But in that case 

the trials would have, in all probability, - 
proved abortive, and political policy been 

defeated. Petheram C. J. indeed seems to 

have felt the force of the view urged by the 

defence as to the. meaning of the Section. 

For he says in his charge to the jury :— 

“If a person uses either spoken or written words 
calculated to create in the minds of the persons to 
whom they are addressed a disposition not to obey 
the lawful authority of the Government, or to subvert 
or resist that. authority, if and when occasion should 
arise, and if he does so with the intention of creating 
such a disposition in his hearers or readers, he will be 
guilty of the offence of attempting to excite disaffection 
within the meaning of the section, though no distur- 
bance is brought about by his words, or any feeling 
of disaffection in fact produced by them.” 

But curiously enough, he immediately 
gives up this position, and concludes as 
follows, 

“Tt is sufficient for the purposes of the section that 
the words used are calculated to excite feelings against 
the Government, and to hold it up to the hatred and 
contempt of the people, and that they were used with 
the intention to create such feeling.” 

The strict interpretation put upon the 
section by .Petheram C. J. was followed by 
Justice Strachey in the Tilak .case, and other 
judges also adopted the same view about 
the scope and meaning of the law of sedi- 
tion. In spite of this unanimity in judicial 
interpretations, the Government had mis- 
givings as to whether the same view of law 
would be always. upheld by judicial tri- 
bunals, and it was to remove any doubt 
on the point that they decided to amend 
the section so that it may convey, clearly 
and indubitably, the meaning given to it by 
Chief Justice Petheram, Justice Strachey and 
other Judges.” The amendment has of course 
made it impossible to contend that the 
essence of Sedition lies in attempting to 
create a disposition not to obey the lawful 
authority of the Government. 

Sec. 124 A as amended runs as follows :— 

“Whoever by words, either spoken or written, or 
by signs or -by visible representation or other- 


a fine.” 
i Explanation 
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wise, brings or attempts to bring into hatred or 
contempt, or excites or attempts to excite disaffection 
towards Her Majesty or the Government established 
by law in British India, shall be punished with trans- 
portation for life or any shorter term, to which fine 


may be added, or with imprisonment which may ex- 


tend to three years, to which fine may be added, or 


f 1—The expression ‘disaffection’ 
iricludes disloyalty and all feelings of enmity. 


_ Explanation 2—Comments expressing disapproba-’ 
tion of the measures of the Government with a view to | 


obtain their alteration by lawful means, without 
exciting or attempting to excite hatred, contempt or 
disaffection, do not constitute an offence under this 
section. ' -~ 

Explanation 3—Comments expressing disapproba- 
tion of the administrative or other action: of the 
-Government without exciting or attempting to excite 
hatred, contempt or disaffection, do not constitute 
an offence under this section,” 


It need hardly be said that the law of 
sedition as thus défined is characterised. 
by extreme severity. 


An important change was also made 
in the procedure regarding the trial of sedi- 
tion cases. Whereas formerly such cases 
were exclusively triable by the court of 
sessions, since the aniendment of the Crimi- 
nal Procedure Code in 1895 jurisdiction to 
try them has been conferred upon District 
Magistrates and Magistrates of the First 
Class specially empowered in this behalf by 
the Local Government. That this is an 
important change of a very retrograde 
character will be seen from the fact that 
a trialin a Sessions Court is always con- 
ducted withthe aid either of a jury or of 
assessors. This change, therefore, virtually 
deprives the people of their right to be tried 
by their peers in cases of sedition. 

The conferment of jurisdiction upon 
District Magistrates and Magistrates of the 
first class specially empowered, in cases of 
sedition is also objectionable from another 
point of view in as much as prosecutions 
for sedition are hardly instituted except 
with the previous consent of District 
Magistrates, who would thus combine in 
themselves the functions both of prosecution 
and judge. And the inequitable character 
of this provision will be felt all the more 
strongly in cases in which,.the sentences 
inflicted not exceeding a month’s imprison- 
ment, therë can be no appeal, but merely. 
a revision of the Magistrate’s order. i 

It should be added that though the 
offence of sedition has beén made triable by 
a District Magistrate or a First Class 
Magistrate specially empowered, an appeal 
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against his order lies directly to the High 






Court and not to the Sessions Court. 

Inow come to other changes made in 
the law affecting the Press. 

Section 153A provides for the punishment ‘af _ 
attempts .to promote enmity or hatred between 
different classes of His Majesty’s subjects. _ . 

Section 505 penalizes the publication or circulation 
of any statement, rumour or report. (a) likely to 
cause any officer, soldier or sailor to mutiny or-other- 
wise to failin his duty (b) likely to cause fear or alarm ~- 
to the public whereby any person may be induced ` 
to commit an offence against the state or the public 
tranquility, or a i 

(c) likely to incite any class of persons to commit — 
any offence against any other class. A 

. Section 108 of the Cri. Pro. Code provides for j 
security for good behaviour being taken from any d 
person who, either orally orin writing, disseminates ' 
or attempts to disseminate or abets the dissemination 
of (1) any seditious matter (2) any matter punish- 
able under 153A I. P. ÇC, as calewlated to promote 
class hatred or (8) any matter concerning a Judge 
which amounts to ¢riminal intimidation.or defa 
tion. Proceedings under this ‘section can be t+; 
pp ant the editor, proprietor, printer or piblist=r 
of a publication only with the authority of the 
Government or some specially empowered officer. 

For ,about ten years after these changes 
there was no fresh, legislation relating to 
the Press. But on 8th June 1908, an Act 
was passed called “The Néwspapers 
(Incitements to Offences) Act. Much water . 
had flowed under the bridge during the | 







interval. The dissatisfaction caused by 
the indifference of the Government to the 
legitimate demands of the progressive 
party as represented by the Indissgum 
National Congress had been on theincrease: 
The highhanded administration of . Lord 
Curzon particularly had aroused a storm | 
ofindignation among the people. The 
latter part of his lordship’s regime was 







‘a series of reactionary and unpopula? mea- 


sures culminating in the partition of Bengal. 
Discontent and dissatisfaction reigned over 
the country and the relations between the ` 
rulers and the ruled went from bad to 
worse. Asa result, Indian politics under- 
went rapid and hitherto unexpected deve- 
lopments. The Congress proclaimed boy- 
cott of English goods as a rétaliatory, 
measure, whereas some ardent spiri 
openly and courageously declared nation 
independence as the political goal of India," 
and a constructive policy of self-help and’ 
passive resistance as the meansto gradually 
attain to that goal. As yet, however, the 
relations between the Government and the 
people, though bitterly strained, had not 
been marred by violence. Unrest had reach- 
ed.its utmost limits, but the bounds of con- 
































- stitutionalsm had not yet been over-step- 
ped. True, there were the atrocious Poona 
murders in 1897, but they were an isolated 
- incident to which very little political sig- 
| gnificance was supposed to attach. They 
were generally regarded as having had 
some connection with the mistaken, though 
certainly well-intentioned, plague policy of 
the Bombay Government, particularly 
with the employment of white soldiers on 
plague dutyin Poona, and the very great 
offence that ill-considered measure had 
naturally given to the sentiments of the 
people. At any rate there was no political 
spirit as such behind those murders: Sud- 
denly however in 1908, the whole world 
was shocked by the bomb outrage in 
Muzaffarpur. That wasthe first unmis- 
takeable indication of the fact that Indian 
politics had, after all, evolved all the varied 
ements such as are witnessed in some 
fmeropean countries from ultraloyalism to 
‘anarchical violence. It showed—and the 
revelation gave a shock to the feelings and 
expectations of allsane, sober and thought- 
ful people—that India had been exposed 
not only to the wholesome but also to the 
evil influences of the West. As usual, the 
Press was regarded asthe parent of this 
new birth, it being supposed that but for 
the violent writings in the Indian Press, 
there would have been no sedition and no 
anarchical outrages. Of course in face of 
pthis new and serious danger, the Govern- 
| ment could not rest quiet. The Press must 
be brought under better control (to use the 
official phraseology) and anarchy cut off 
from its source of inspiration and vitality. 
Already provision had been made for the 
executive control of the platform by the 
enactment of a law called “The Prevention 
of Seditious Meetings Act.” That was a 
very effective weapon for suppressing un- 
desirable platform agitators. It was passed 
on 1st November, 1907, and on 8th June 
of the next year, as said above, it was 
followed by the Newspapers (Incitements 
to Offences) Act, which, again, was follow- 
kd within two years by the full-fledged 
“Press Act of 1910. 
., The Newspapers Act isa small act of 
only 10 Sections. It is designed for the 
prevention of incitements to murder and 
to other offences in Newspapers: 
It provides for the forfeiture of a printing-press in 
case a Newspaper contains any incitement to murder 
or to any offence under the Explosive Substances Act 


or to any act of violence. At first the order of forfei- 
ture is to be conditional but if no cause is shown 
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against it, it is to be made absolute. An appeal 
against the absolute order must be made to 
the High Court within fifteen days. When _ an 


. order of forfeiture has been made absolute, the Local 


Government. may annul any declaration made by, 
printer or publisher ofsuch newspaper and may 
hibit any further declaration being made or subser: 
in respect of the said newspaper or of any ne 
paper which is the same in substance as the said ne 
paper. 

In concluding the debate in the Council 
on the above measure, H. E. Lord Minto 
admitted that the legislation was excep- 
tional, being framed to meet dangerous 
emergencies, atid foreshadowed the enact- 
ment of a General Press Act. His Ex- 
cellency said : 

“Ilook upon to-day’s legislation as exceptional, as 
framed to meet dangerous emergencies, and as regards 
the Newspaper Bill to give powers to déal with a 
particular class of criminal printed matter. It is quite 
possible our Bills may not be strong enough, and in 
that case, we shall not fail to amend them. But the 
Newspaper Bill in no way takes the place of a 
General Press Act, and it in no way ties our hands as 
to the future introduction of such an Act. In my 
opinion a further general control of the Press in India 
is 1mperatively necessary. . . . India is not ripe 
for complete freedom of the Press. It is unfair upon 
her people that for daily information, such as it is, 
they should be dependent upon unscrupulous caterers of 
literary poison, We are called upon to regulate its 
sale. No exaggerated respect for principles of English 
freedom, totally unadapted to Indian surroundings, 
can justify us in allowing the poison to work its will.” 

The intention thts so clearly expressed 
by the Government’ to enact a general 
Press law, was carried out within two 
years from the passing of the Newspapers 
(Incitements to Offences) Act. On 4th Feb- 
ruary 1910, the Press Bill was introduced 
and on 8th February, it became law. 

The debate on the Bill which, by the bye, 
occupies about a hundred pages of the 
Government Gazette affords a very interest- 
ing reading. It was the first mportant 
measure that came up before the Reformed 
Council, and the cruelirony of this circum- 
stance was most painfully felt by the elect- 
ed members. They were placed on. the 
horns of adilemma. On the one hand, as 
representatives of the people and guardi- 
ans of popular liberties, they could not con- 
scientiously support a measure that aimed 
at suppressing the freedom of the Press; 
on the other hand, they could not over- 
look the fact that the circumstances were 
exceptional and their refusal to support 
the Government in such an important 
matter in stich a crisis would be misunder- 
stood. Most of them, therefore, adopted 
a strange middle course. They spoke 
_ strongly against the Bill, and fought tooth 
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and nail, though without success, for 
softening its rigour and limiting its opera- 
tion to a short, specific period, but when it 
s pressed toa division, with the excep- 
of the Hon. Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu 
the Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
wa, they all voted in favour of it !. 

There were inall, twenty-three amend- 
ments moved tothe Bill, but ‘with the ex- 
ception of two minor ones, all of them were 
negatived. 
aimed at limiting the operation of the Bili 
toa short definite period. The Hon. Mr. 
Gokhale moved that the Act should be in 
force for three years only and most earnest- 
ly appealed to the Government to accept 
his amendment. Nevertheless it was defeat- 
ed by a large majority, 16 voting for, and 
42 against it. The Hon. Mr. Mudholkar 
moved a similar amendment to the effect 
that the Act should remain in force for 
three years but that the Governor-General 
in Council might by notification extend 
its operation for a further period of two 
years. The Hon. Mr. Bhupendra Nath 
Basu. also moved an améndment to the 
effect that the Act would be in force for 
three years or ‘‘for such further period as 
the Governor-General-in-Council may 
determine.” Both these amendments met 
the same fate as the Hon. Mr. Gokhale’s. 

The principal’ provisions of the Press 
Act are as follow:— | 

(D) Sec. 3 of the Act provides that a keeper of a 
printing-press set up after the passing of the Act must 
deposit such secutity, not being less than 500 Rs. and 
more than 2000 Rs. as the Magistrate may require. 

No keeper of a printing-press already existing before 
the Act is required to furnish security at first ; but if 
the Local Government finds that such a printing-press 
is being used for the publication of objectionable 
matter as defined in Sec. 40f the Act, they may require 
the keeper of the press to deposit security not being 
less than 500 Rs. and morethan 5000 Rs. as they might 
require. (2) Sec. 8 makes similar provisions for 
newsp apers, 

(3) Sec. 4 provides that if a printing-press which has 
furnished security is used for the purpose of printing 
or publishing any newspaper, book or other document 
containing any words, signs or visible representations 
which are likely to or may have a tendency, directly or 
indirectly, whether by inference, suggestion, allusion, 
métaphor, implication or otherwise 

(a) to incite to murder or to any offence under the 
Explosive Substances Act, or to any act of violence, or 


(b) to seduce any officer, soldier or sailor from his 
reise or duty, or 

c 
the Government or the administration of justice or any 
native Prince or Chief or any class or section of His 
Majesty’s subjects in British India, or to excite dis- 
affection towards His Majesty or the Governinent or 
any such Prince or Chief, or. 
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‘The most important of them’ 
` to the keeper of such printing-press, stating ‘or 


to bring into hatred or contempt His Majesty or . 





(d) to put any person in fear or to cause annoyance 
to him and thereby induce- him to deliver to any 
person any property or valuable security, or to do 
any act which he is not legally bound to do, orto omit ~. 
to do any act which he is legally entitléd to do, or 
(e) to encourage or incite any person to interfere. 
with the administration of the law or with the mait 
tenance of law and order, or _ 
(f) to convey any threat of injury to a public servant 
or to any personin whom that publicservant is believed. 
to be interested, with a view to inducing that public- 
servant to do any act or to forbear or delay to do any 
act connected with thé exercise of his public functions, 
the Local Government may, by notice in writing 













describing the words, signs or visible representations 7 
which in its opnion are of the nature described -7 
above, declare the security deposited and all copies 
ofsuch newspaper, book, or other document to bé 
forfeited. - ppo , 2 

(4) Sec. 9 makes a similar provision with regard 
to newspapers. ae 

(5) Sec. 5 provides that ifa printing-press makes 
a fresh declatation under the Press and Registration 
of Books Act 1867, it shall deposit such- fresh security, 
not being less than Rs. 1000 or more than Rs.-20 
as may be required by the Magistrate. 

(6) Sec. 10 makes a similar provision with re- 
gard to newspapers. l = i 

(7) Sec. 6 provides that if such a printing-press. 
offends again by publishing prohibited matter, the 
Local Government may declare (a) the further security 
(b) the printing-press itself and (c) all copies of the 
printed matter, to be forfeited. 

(8) Sec, 11 makes a similar provision with regard 
to newspapers. PAN 

(9) Sec. 12 empowers the Local Government to 
declare forfeited any newspaper, book or other 
document, wherever printed, which contains prohibi- 
ted matter. = 

(10) Sec. 18 empowers certain Customs-officers to | | 
detain packets, imported into British India, which.3,. d 
they might suspect to contain any newspapers, books W 
or other documents of the nature described in Sec: 4. . 

(11) Sec. 15 empowers an officer in charge of a post- 
office to detain any article other than a letter or parcel 
in course of transmission by post which he might 
suspect to contain any newspaper, book. or document - p 
containing objectionable matter as deflnéed in Sec. 4,. 

(12) The order as to the furnishing of security is 
purely executive, and there is no appeal against it; but 
an order as to forfeiture of security, press, newspaper, 
&c., may be appealed against within two months and 
such appeal will be heard by a special Bench of the . 
High Court. l 

The case for the Press Bill was very . . 
ably placed before the Council on behalf of 
the Government by the Hon. Mr. Sinha, 
the then Law member. His speechis marked s~ 
by great eloquence, lucidity of argument, 
and high debating skill. Nevertheless, I think, 
it must be said that it fails to carry convic- 
tion either of the necessity for the Bill or of 
its alleged moderation and reasonableness. 
Hisattempt to prove that the existinglaws 
viz., the Penal Code, Sec. 108 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, the Seditious Mcetings Act, . 
The Newspapers (Incitements to Offences) 
Act were insufficient for the purpose of - 








z 


a. 





putting down seditious writing or speaking, 
must be pronounced to be a failure. In the 
first place, throughout his lengthy speech he 
does not even once refer to the Newspapers 
ct and try to show how that is insufficient 
to meet sedition along with the Penal Code. 
He admits that the working of Sec. 124A 
of the Penal Code has proved its efficacy in 
securing convictions for seditious writing; 
r but he says that there is a good deal of 
doubtful matter which Sec. 124A cannot 
reach, and whichis therefore sought to be 
reached by the Press Bill. But he nowhere 
defines doubtful matter as conceived by 
him or by the Government. Sec. 124A of 
the Penal Code is so wide that it is difficult 
to believe that any writing that cannot 
come under it will be really harmful. If 
Sec. 4 ofthe Press Act is to be regarded as 
ntioning what the Government consider 
be doubtful but not actually seditious 
ter, then the provisions of that section 
are so comprehensive that, as was pointed 
out ‘by the Hon. Mr. Gokhale, they will 
cover even legitimate criticism of the 
measures or policy of the Government. 
Again, Mr. Sinha says that ordinarily a 
Magistrate will require only the minimum 
amount of security to be deposited by a 
printing-press or a newspaper. But as 
was remarked by the Hon. Mr. Gokhale, 
‚many things might be taken from Mr. 
Sinha but not this, asit would depend up- 
ithe Magistrate and not onthe law mem- 
r of the Council. 
It is not necessary to make further com- 
-ments upon Mr. Sinha’s speech, or upon 
the provisions of the Press Act. When we 
remember how stringent and wideSec. 124A 
























“he 


ofthe Penal Code is, that a preventive 


' remedy for the dissemination of sedition is 
already provided for by Sec. 108 of the Cri. 
Pro. Code, and that the Newspapers 
(Incitements to Offences) Act gives very 
large powers—even to the extent of confis- 
cating the Newspaper and the Press—to the 
Government in cases of incitements to acts 
f violence in the Press, there can be no 
other verdict than this, that the Press 
Act will seriously interfere with the legiti- 
mate freedom of the Press, that while it 
will certainly check all license of writing 
and to that extent, be an instrument of 
good, it will no less certainly fetter the free 
expression of honest and reasonable opinion, 
. mislead the Government as to the true 
opinions and feelings of the. people, and 
hinder the progress of Indian journalism 
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and literature in general. The freedom of 
the press is no doubt liable to abuse and is 
abused by some journalists all over the 
world ; but the ordinary law of the land 
is quite sufficient for the purpose of putting 
down such abuses of the Press as consti- 


-tute sedition. And however desirable it 


may be and is that the Press should be an 
ideal one, free from the slightest reproach, 


' this object can never be attained by means 


of repressive legislation, which, however 
well-intentioned it may be, is such that it 
cannot fail to have a demoralizing effect 
upon the Press, and by emasculating it, to 
deprive it of all fearlessness of expression 
and independence of spirit—qualities which 
are no less essential to ideal journalism 
than a scrupulous regard for law, and 
generous toleration of differences of opinion. 
Nosane man can have sympathy with 
any license of writing, which certainly 
deserves to be discouraged, and ifthe Press 
Act could have no other effect, it would 
command universal approval and support. 
But unfortunately its provisions cannot 
fail to place unnecessary obstacles on the 
path of honest journalism, and to hinder 
Ae progressive development of the Press in 
ndia. 


CONCLUSION. 


I have thus briefly sketched the history 
of the Press Legislation in India. And I 
shall conclude this article with an earnest 
appeal to His Excellency Lord Hardinge to 
repeal the Press Act. Apart from the 
merits or demerits of the Act, it cannot be 
denied that it is a special piece of legislation 
devised fora special emergency. This was 
admitted inthe course of the debate both 
by the Hon. Sir Risley and Mr. Sinha. 
As wasawell observed by the Spectator: 

“We must always look upon such measures as 
temporary precautions; India cannot be governed 
by aseries of restrictions which contain no seed of 
progress, no possibility of fructification.” 

And the Hon. Sir Risley himself assured 
the Council that “when we get a Press 
temperate in tone and honest in inten- 
tion, then it will be possible to repeal 
that law,” i.e., the Press Act. It need 


hardly be said that.the political situation 


in India has greatly changed for the better 
during the last three years. Lord Morley’s 
reforms, His Gracious Majesty’s visit to 
India -and his noble utterances, parti- 
cularly the farewell message His 
Majesty has given to his Indian subjects, 
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the modification of the partition of Bengal, 
the policy of steady reform and appease- 
ment that is being followed by H. E. Lord 
Hardinge—all these have revived the faith 
of the Indian people in the British sense of 
justice and the British spirit of beneficence, 
and we are now looking forward with 
renewed hope and confidence to a long 
period of unbroken prosperity and steady 


peaceful progress. All classes of people `. 


have begun to realize that what India so 
badly wants at present is peace and 
harmony of relations between the officials 
and non-officials, sothat she may be enabled 
to achieve enduring progressin every sphere 
of her national life—soctal, educational, 
economic, and political—and thus to .work 
out her high destiny under the gis of 
British rule. This has not been without 
its influence upon the Press, and I think, 
it may now be justly said that we have a 
Press ‘temperate in tone and honest in 
intention.” The time is thus come for the 
repeal of the Press Act, and it is to be 
sincerely hoped that His Excellency Lord 
Hardinge will soon see his way to remove 
the Act from the Statute-Book. If he does 
so, he will certainly win the lasting gra- 
titude of the Indian people. l 

If His Excellency thinks that the time 
is not yet come for the total repeal of the 
Act, I would earnestly beg of him at least 
so to amend it as to do away with the 
provisions requiring security to be deposit- 
ed by new Presses and newspapers on the 
very threshold of their career. The Act 
does not require security to be furnished 
by existing presses and newspapers so 
long as they do not offend by printing or 
publishing matter of the prohibited kind ; 
and much stress waslaid upon this to prove 
that the Act was far from stringent. That 


THE BOMBAY STUDENTS’ BROTHERHOOD 


HE Students’ Brotherhood, which has 
now established for itself a place 
among the most useful philanthropic 

Institutions in the City of Bombay, com- 
menced its career in a very quiet and 
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the Government have shown commendable 
moderation and self-restraint in not re- 
quiring old presses and newspapers also to 
deposit- security can hardly bedenied;and , 
we are deeply grateful to them for thigg | 
mercy. But no reason has been shown 
why new concerns should not be placed on 
the same level with old ones in this respect. 
The Hon. Sir Vithaldas Thackersay made 
this suggestion in the course ofthe debate, `. 
and the Government would have done well 
in accepting it. The necessity for furnishing 
security at the very outset is a very serieus 
difficulty in the way ofall honest would-be 
journalists, and cannot but operate asa 
great check on the progress of journalism. 
Let no special difficulties be placed on the 
path of those who would like to take to 
journalism as a profession; let them be 
required to deposit security only in casg 
they offend by publishing prohibited mgt 
This concession, at any-rate, is so moder 
and reasonable that His Excellency Lord 
Hardinge should have no hesitation in 
making it. 

Another suggestion I should like to 
make before concluding this’ article; and - 
it will be not to the Government but to 
Indian journalists. The time is come for 
Indian journalists to have an association 
of their own with a view to defend their 
interests and to promote superior journa- 
lism. Such an association should agitate 
for the repeal of the Press Act; it shoul 
also seek to improve Indian journalism `S 
and bring it to a high level of excellence, 
so that no Section of it may be open to 
such objections as were urged against it 
at the time of the enactment of the Press 
Act. I earnestly hope that suchan associa- 
tion will be an accomplished fact at no 
distant date. l 























unostentatious way. In February, 1889, 
Mr. N. G. Welinkar, who had then just 
begun his life as a teacher, feeling the need 
of some regular moral instruction for ‘the 
classes which he was teaching in the Free 
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Wa r | z £ Welinkar did all the 
teaching, taking his pupils 
through books of useful 
advice to students like 
Dr. Todd’s Student’s sa 
Manual and _ Blackie’s 
Self-Culture. The numbers 
increased rapidly and the 
Committee of the Prar- 
thana Samaj had to be 
approached very early for 
the loan of the Mandir to 
hold the classes in. The 
request was granted and 
from that time about 20 
years ago to the present 
day the weekly classes 
have continued to be held 
from Sunday to Sunday 
in the same place. 

As the work began t 
be more widely known 
attracted both students 
and sympathisers. After 
a few years the need of 
organisation was felt as 
well as of the formulation 
of the principal aims. The 
latter have now come to 
be pretty definitely formu- 
lated. Briefly put the aims 
are :— 

{1) to encourage the 
habit of study, 

(2) to uphold the ideal 
of Brotherhood, 

(3) to urge to the 
pursuit of the higher life, 
and 

(4) to insist, upon 





Mr. RATAN TATA. social service as the path 
to the higher life. 
General Assembly’s Institution, formed a The Brotherhood has steadily endeavour- 


class for a course of reading which should ed to “bring together persons of all com- 
be morally helpful to the students and re- munities desirous of raising the moral tone 
quired each member of the class to promise of the rising generation and of guiding 
to observe a simple four-fold pledge insist- them in their aspirations’; and in 
ing on speaking the truth, refraining pursuance of this aim has been fortunate ~ 7 
from the use of abusive or indecent langu- enough to enlist the co-operation of many 
age, endeavouringto make the class known distinguished citizens of all communities 
among friends and some small self-sacrifice who have assisted in teaching and lectur- 
for the sake of the newly formed class. ing. . Foremost among these must be men- 
Soon the name “Students’ Brotherhood” tioned its President, Sir Narayanrao G. 
was adopted and a weekly collection began Chandavarkar, who voluntarily came 
to be made for the formation of alibrary. forward to teach and has taken part in 
The class met every Sunday regularly and the weekly teaching forthe past 10 years 
for the first three or four years Mr, tothe great benefit of the large number of 
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MEMBERS OF THE MANAGING COMMITTEE OF THE BOMBAY STUDENTS’ 
BROTHERHOOD PRIOR TO THE YEAR 1908. 


Row 1—(1) Mr. B. N. Motiwalla, (2) Mr. Bhagwandas Madhavdas (Hon. Treasurer), (8) Mr. P. G. Doctor, 
(4) Mr. S. A. Turkhud. Row 2—(1) Mr. N. L. Shroff, (2) Mr. B. S. Turkhud (Hon, Secy.). 


students who attend the Sunday Classes. 
He associated himself with the Brother- 
hood when its work was in its beginnings 
and gave it an impetus and a new life 
which have enabled it toextend its influence 
and the scope of its usefulness. As a 
scholar and asa lover of English poetical 
literature he has endeavoured successfully 


to inspire in its members a genuine love of 


culture and particularly a taste for poetry. 
He has also infused into them some of his 
own personal enthusiasm for learning. 
Among the regular teachers in addition to 
Mr. Welinkar, there have been other promi- 
nent university men, while in the list of the 
occasional Lecturers are found the names 
of most of the men who compose the 
Professoriate of the Colleges in the Bombay 
Presidency, not without distingui 
names from the other Presidencies as 




















Besides the two names mentioned above 
the list of teachers includes the following :— 

Mr. K. K. Santoke, B.a., LLB., Mr, F. D: 
Master, B.A., Prof. B. K. Thakore, B.A., 
Mr. J. B. Mehta, B.a., Prof. S-R. Bhandar- 
kar, M.A., Mr. Bhulubhai J. Desai, M.A., 
LL.B., Advocate, Mr. Jehangir J. Vimadalal, 
M.A. LL.B., Solicitor, Prof. P. A. Wadia, 
M.A., Mr. Mirza A.A. Khan, B.A., (Cantab), 
Bar-at-Law, Mr. K. J. Dubash, B.A., LL.B., 
Solicitor, Mr. D. G. Dalvi, M.A., Lu.B., Mr. 
V. Veo Kashalkar,. MA EL M eS 
Kaushik, B.A., and Mr. Pitamberdas L. 
Thakar, B.A., LL.B- Ade 

As the t 
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MEMBERS OF THE MANAGING COMMITTEE OF THE BOMBAY STUDENTS’ 
BROTHERHOOD FOR THE YEAR 1808-10. 


Row 1—Sitting on the Ground—(1) Mr. E. C. Lilauwala, (2) Mr. P. G. Doctor. 
Row 2—(1) Mr. Mirza Akbar Ali Khan, B.a., Bar-at-Law, (2) Miss Sherene S. Paruck, M.A. 
(3) Prof. N. G. Wellinkar, M.A., LL.B., (4) The Hon’ble Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, (President), 
(5) Miss B. A. Engineer, M.A., LL.B., (6) Mr. Jehangir Jamsetji Vimadalal, M.A. LL.B., Solicitor, 
(7) Prof. P. A. Wadia M.A.. 
Row 3—(1) Mr. K. J. Dubash B.A., LL.B., Solicitor, (2) Mr. B. S. Turkhud (Honorary Secretary), 
(3) Mr. Bhagwandas Madhavdas (Honarary Treasurer), (4) Mr. M. Vishwesher Rao (Honorary Librarian), 
(5) Mr. B. N. Motiwalla, B.A., LL.B., (6) Mr. D. G. Dalvi, M.A., LL.B. 


As the institution grew the want of a The aims set before itself by the Brother- 
entre for social intercourse, —a sort of hood have received wide acceptance, and 
Jead Quarters, —was keenly felt and is Brotherhoods with like aims have been 
eing now supplied by the generous annual- established in Poona, Ahmedabad, Junagad, 
lonation of Mr. Ratan Tata, who through Baroda, Karwarand other near and distant 
he good offices of Mr. C. M. Carsetji centres. 






ecam aims and work of At the present time the Students’ 
he Mr. Tata’s Brotherhood has 250 A class members, 











-om- citizens well-known in many different walks 
of life, and 200 Bclass members consisting 
of young men who are studying in the 
Herent local Colleges and High Schools. 

systematic teaching, by literary 
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MEMBERS OF THE MANAGING COMMITTEE OF THE BOMBAY STUDENTS’ BROTHERHOOD 


OF THE Y 


Row 1—(1) Mr. D. G. Dalvi, M.A., LL.B., (2) Mr. 


Bhabha M.A., (4) The Hon’ble Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, (5) Prof. P. 
Cursetji, B.A., Bar-at-Law, (7) Prof. N. G. pian M.A., 


Row 2—(1) Mr. K. J. Dubash, B.A., LL.B., Solicitor, 
(3) Mr. Bhagwandas Madhavdas (Honorary 


Jehangir Jamsetji Vimadalal, M.A., 


Treasurer), (4) Mr. B. N., Motiwalla, B.A., 


EAR 1911--12. 


LL.B., (3) Mz. HeJ 
À., Wadia, M.A., (6) Mr ‘C. M., 
LIB: 

. Turkhud (Honorary Secretary), 


LL.B., 


(2) Mr. B. 


(5) Mr. M. Vishwesher Rao (Honorary Librarian and Honorary Asst. T reasurer), (6) Dr. E. Kosak M.D. 


meetings and addresses, by the circulation 
of a Quarterly Journal and other educative 









“Ys ature, by promoting healthy social 
efcourse, by occasionally aiding 
students, and in other ways, the 





Brotherhood is earnestly striving to “purify, 

enlarge and in the best sense enrich the 
life of the student population, who are to 
e the citizens of the future. 

This brief article would be incomplete 
without the mention of the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Brotherhood Mr. B. S. Turkhud, 
the Honorary Treasurer Mr. Bhagwandas 
Madhavdas, and the Honorary Librarian 
Mr. Vishvesher Rao who have borne the 


burden of heavy self-sacrificing work for 
many years—the first two from the com- 
mencement of the Brotherhood. Mr. P. A. 
Wadia has been the Editor of the Brother- 
hood Quarterly from its very commence- 
ment five years ago. 

The aims and objects of the Society, 
fully stated 

(a) To omak the moral and intellec- 
tual development of its members and with 
this view to arrange for weekly classes, 
public lectures and “addresses, social and 
literary gatherings, etc. 

(b) To bring together persons of all 
communities desirous of raising the moral 
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MEMBERS OF THE MANAGING COMMITTEE OF THE BOMBAY STUDDNTS’ 
BROTHERHOOD FOR THE YEAR 19138. 


Row 1—(1) Mr. B. S. Turkhud (Hon. Sec.), (2) Mr. Mirza Akbar Ali Khan, B.A, Bar.-at-Law, 
(3) Mr. C, M. Cursetji, B.A., Bar.-at-Law, (4) The Hon’ble Sir Narayan Chandavarkar (President), 
(5) Prof. N. G. Welinkar, M.A., LL.B., (6) Mr. D. G. Dalvi M-A , LL.B., 
Row 2—(1) Mr. Shahabudin R, Mulla, B.A., (2) Mr. Bhagwandas Madhavdas, (Honorary Treasurer). 
(3) Mr. K. J. Dubash, B.A., LL.B., Solicitor, (4) Mr. B. N. Motiwalla B.A., LL-B. 


tone of the rising generatión and of guiding 
them im their aspirations for worthier 
lives. 


(c) To bring together for purposes of 


ethical study, students of different schools 
and colleges and others interested in such 
study and to place within their reach 
opportunities of wholesome social inter- 
course. 

(d) To form and maintain a Library 
with the view of placing wholesome 
literature within the reach of the members. 

(e) To publish literature calculated to 
advance -the aims and objects of the 
Society. 

(f) To foster and encourage the spirit 


of practical benevolence; provided always 
that the Brotherhood shall not inculcate 
any distinctive religious or political 
doctrine. 

Some of the addresses delivered to 
Students’ Brotherhood have been pul 
ed in the form of pamphlets. One of the 
‘arliest was on Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow by the Rev. J. T. Sunderland, M. A., 
of America, who was then in India as thè 
representative of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. Prof. M. Mac- 
Millan, who presided at the Lecture, spoke 
in high terms ofthe eloquence and literary 
attainments of the Lecturer, who, he said, 
by virtue of his being a fellow-countryman 







ch pene 



















of the poet and having had personal 
acquaintance with some of those pupils 
who had the pleasure of attending those 
ideal classes of Longfellow at the College 
| vgaere he wasa professor, could enlighten 
he audience on many points that no 
_ British lecturer could have done. It may 

be mentioned incidentally that Mr. Sunder- 
' land is expected to hein our midst m the 
coming cold weather. 
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‘CHAPTER VIII. 
(Minor Moslem Kingdoms.) 


E have thus far dwelt upon the 
contributions made by the Pathan 
is kings towards the progress of 
Muhammadan education and learning in 
peA But Moslem culture was not 
proaitted by the Delhi kings alone. All 
Per India there sprang up many a small 
Kingdom which made its own contribution 
to the general progress of Islami¢ learning 
in the country; and an account of Maho- 
medan education of the period will be 
incomplete without a survey of the achieve- 
ments of those smaller kingdoms apart 
‘from the work of the paramount power 
enthroned at Delhi. | 


1. THe BaHMANI KINGDOM 
(1847—1526 A. D.) 


Some of the kings of the Bahmani 
kingdom were great patrons of letters, and 

ane of them was almost as great in literary 
enterprise as Sultan Firoze Tughlak of the 
Imperial dynasty. The founder of the 
Bahmani House, however, was not much 
noted either for his literary accomplish- 
ments or his literary encouragement. But 
he knew Persian and took care for the 
education of hissons. The Bostan of Sadi 
was a favourite book included in the course 
of -study of the princes. Mahmud the 
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Another pamphlet contains summart 
ofa series of twelve lectures delivered t 
Sir N. G. Chandavarkar to the Sunda 
classes of the Students’ Brotherhood. 

Institutions like the Students’ Brothe 
hood would prove of great value in a 
towns containing -a considerahle studet 
population. 


PROMOTION OF LEARNING DURING MUHAMMADAN RULE 


By KUMAR NARENDRANTAH LAW, M.A., B.L 


youngest prince being questioned by h 
father one day replied that it was tl] 
Bostan that he was then reading with h 
tutor. $ 

At the time of Mahomed Kasi 
Ferishta, it was the general belief th: 
Hasan Gango Bahmani was the fir 
Brahmin who accepted service under 
Muhammadan prince and before his tir 
the study of the Vedas and the duties 
religion were the‘ Brahmin’s only pursui 
Though as physicians, astronomers, met 
physicians or historians they sometim 
mixed with the rich and the powerful, thi 
never consented to take regular servic 
The acceptances of office by Gango mar 
the period whence the management oft 


_ revenue was invariably entrusted to the 


by all the Deccan Kings.+ 

Mujahid Shah Bahmani who ruled sor 
twenty years after Hasan Gango wi 
noted for the fluency with which he cou 
speak the Turkish language,t but tł 
successor had a better literary equipme 
and made himself famous by his litera: 
encouragement. This prince named Ma 
mud Shah Bahmani was himself a po 
and wrote some elegant verses. He w: 
also proficient in Persian and Arabic whi 
he spoke fluently: He was a patron 


* Ferishta—Vol, I. P. 296. 
t Ibid p. 292. 
į Ibid p, 328. 
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learning and many poets of Arabia and 
Persia came to his court and partook of 
his liberality. Mir Feizulla Anju, it is 
related, presented the king with an ode, 
for which he received a thousand pieces 
of gold and in appreciation of his poetic 
power, he was loaded with wealth and 
distinction before his retirement to his 
native country.* 

The fame of this prince for his patronage 
of learning spread far and wide, and on the 
assurance given by the aforesaid Mir Feiz- 
ulla Anju to Hafiz, the Shirazi poet of 
world-wide renown, that he would have 
a cordial reception at the court and a 


handsome reward if he came thither, and. 


also a safe conduct back, Hafiz distrbiuted 
away the presents sent him by Mahmud 
Shah Bahmani and embarked on a royal 
vessel that had arrived at Ormus from the 
Deccan. But no sooner did it weigh anchor 
than a gale arose and the ship had to 
return to the port. The poet suffered 
much owing to the storm and abandoned 
the voyage, but he wrote a few stanzas 
which he sent to Feiz-ulla. When these 
were read outtothe king, he was much 
pleased and as a reward for Hafiz, gave 
a thousand pieces of gold to Mahomed 
Kasim Meshidy a learned man of Kulburga 
to purchase those products of Ind that 
would be most acceptable to the celebrat- 
ed bard.+ 

The prince was the father of the poor 
and the helpless, and for the education of 
orphans, he established schools in several 
cities of his dominion, viz., Kulburga, Bidar, 
Kand’har, Ellichpur, Daulatabad, Choul, 
Dabul and in many other places and he 
supplied them with ample endowments for 
their maintenance.t | 

This good prince richly deserved the 
title of Aristotle given him by the Deccanies 
for his wise administration. 
’ Ghiasuddin Shah and Shamsuddin Shah 
next succeeded and were followed in their’ 
turn by the great Bahmani King 
named Firoze. It was this prince 
whose literary enterprise can well bear 
comparison with that of his name-sake of 
the Imperial dynasty of Delhi. He was 


* Ferishta~—Vol, TI., p. 347. 
+ Ferishta—Vol. II., pp. 349-347. 
t Ibid, pp. 349, 350, l 
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perhaps more learned than the erudite 
Muhammad Tughlak: he wasa good lin- 
guistand Ferishta records that in his harem 
there were ladies of various races such as- 
Arabians, Circassians, Georgians, Turks, . 
Europeans, Chinese, Afghans, Rajputsiag 
Bengalees, Guzratis, Telinganies, Marhat- 
tins and others, with each of whom he-” 
could converse in her own language.* 

He also utilized his linguistic attain- 
ments in his conversation with the foreign- 
ers who came to his court. He had a 
very retentive memory which enabled him 
to acquire his many literary qualifications. 
On Saturdays, Mondays and Thursdays, 
he used to hear lectures on botany, geo- | 
metry and logic, generally during the day, © 
but if business intervened, at night. He 
was a good poet and often composed ex- 
tempore verses. He was well versed i 
many sciences and very fond of nat 
philosophy. Every fourth day, he us 
copy 16 pages of the Koran, before ens 
ing in public business. He spent most oO 
his time in the society of divines, poets, 
reciters of history, readers of the Shah 
Namah, and the most learned and witty 
among his courtiers. He took much 
pleasure in such pursuits; so that they 
were prolonged up to mid-night.+ 

Firoze used to send ships every year 
from the ports of Goaand Choul to different 
countries particularly to invite to his 
court men celebrated for their learni 
This is a feature of his literary ardout 
quite peculiar to him. It was his opinion 
that kings should draw around them the 
most learned men, in order that they might 
help them with information and advice. 
Of the many learned men assembled at his 
court, we hear of Mulla Issac Sirhindy 
who was famous for his wit and scholar- 
ship.t 

Firoze. was a great lover of astronomy, 
and for accurate stellar observations he 
caused in A.D. 1407 an observatory tg-be 
built on the summit of the pass near DEN, 
latabad.. The wofk was under the supo J 
vision, of the astronomer Hakim Hussain. 
Gilany, whose death put a stop to its 
completion.§ Jd 









* Ferishta—Vol. II., pp. 369, 370. 
| Ferishta—Vol. IL, p. 365. 

i Ferishta~—Vol. IT, p. 866, 

§ Ibid, p. 888. . i 
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Syed Mahomed Gisu-duraz had a great 
fame for his vast learning and Firoze went 
to meet him. The king with his natural 
eenness could see through his learned 
meer and found him deficient. However, 
King’s brother Khan Khanan had 
mustinted reverence for this Syed and not 
only built a magnificent palace for him 
but also spent a great part of his time in 
hearing his lectures.* 


Ahmad Shah Wully Bahmany followed 
the feot-steps of his worthy brother Firoze 
showed great deference to the learned 
a much for their benefit and ad- 
se. 


| king gave several towns, villages 
extensive lands near Kulburga, in 
Netuity to Syed Mahomed Gisu-duraz 
RP built for him a magnificent College 
it Kulburga. But he was unfortunately 
fomecry well disposed towards the Hindus 
and when he attacked Bijapur, he destroyed 
several Colleges of the Brahmans t+ in the 
open country near the town. 


The succeeding kings were not much 
noted for their literary enterprise or learning 
until we reach Muhammad Shah Bahmani 
II. The education of this prince was under 
the supervision of Khwaja Jehan; who 
appointed Sudr-Jehan Shustry a celebrated 
scholar of that age, as his tutor. The 

ince made considerable progress in his 
dies, so that next to Firoze Bahmani, 
ro,vas the most learned king that ever 
wielded the sceptre in the Bahmany 
Kingdom. ¢ 

A noteworthy ‘event of this reign is the 
literary munificence of Mahmud Gowan 
..the minister. He was himself a very 
learned man, a good writer both in prose 
and verse and had few equals in his 
knowledge of Mathematics. -The Rozut-ul- 
Insha and some poems from his pen are 
stillto be found in a few libraries of the 
Deccan. He used to send every year 
biable “presents to several learned men 

horasan and Irak, for which the princes 
xf those countries bestowed honours upon 
im. Moulana Jami Abdul Rahman’s 
letters to Mahmud Gowan have been in- 
corporated into the volumes of his works 
and a poem by Moulana was written in 


` * Perishta—Vol. II, p. 388. 
+ Ferishta—Vol. I, p. 402. 
_ t Ferishta—Vol. II, p. 477. 
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praise of the minister. Mahmud Gowan had 
the honour of having his biography written 
by Mulla Abdul Karim Sindy.* 

His literary beneficence was so wide- 
spread that, it is said in his praise that 
there was scarcely a town or a city, the 
learned men of which had not derived 
advantage from him. There are in the 
Deccan many remains of the public works 


_ that he accomplished with his own re- 


sources, amongst which may be mentioned 
the famous College at Ahmedabad Bidar 
built by him two years before his death.+ 
Says Mr. Meadows Taylor :— 


“The noble College of Mahmud Gowan in the 
City of Bidur was perhaps the grandest completed 
work of the period. It consisted of a spacious square 
with arches all round it, of two storeys, divided into 
convenient rooms, The minarets at each corner of the 
front were upwards of a hundred feet high, and also 
the front itself, covered with enamel tiles, on which 
were flowers on blue, yellow, and red grounds, and 
sentences of the Koran in large kufic letters, the effect 
of which was at once chaste and superb.’’} 


The College had a mosque attached to 
it so that religion might go hand in hand 
with secular learning.§ At the time of 
Ferishta, the whole College was as entire 
as if just finished, but now-a-days it has 
lost much of its beauty through mutilation 
by an explosion of gun-powder which took 
place when Aurangzebe tsed it as a 
magazine and a barrack. _ 

The College was equipped with a library 
for the use of its students and it contained 
3,000 volumes.{ 


* Ferishta—Vol, II, pp. 510,511. 
+ Ferishta—Vol. TI, p. 510. 
+ Meadows Taylor’s Hist. of India p. 185. 


§ [Bice’s NoTE,—“ After the capture of Bidar by 
Aurangzebe, in the latter end of the 17th century, 
this splendid range of buildings was appropriated to 
the double purpose of a powder-magazine and barrack 
for a body of cavalry, when by accident, the powder 
exploding, destroyed the greater part of the edifice, 
causing dreadful havoc around. Sufficient of the 
work remains, however, even at the present day, to 
afford some notion of its magnificence and beauty. 
The outline of the square, and some of the apartments, 
are yet entire and one of the minarets is still standing. 
It is more than 100 ft. in height, ornamented with 
tablets, on which sentences of the Koran in white 
letters, 3 ft. in length, standing forth on a ground of 
green and gold, still exhibits to the spectator a good 
sample of what this superb.edifice once was. The 
College is one ofthe very many beautiful remains of 
the grandeur of the Bahmant and Barid dynasties, 
which flourished at Bidar; and they render a visit 
to that city an object of lively interest to all travellers, 
but particularly to those who may peruse this 
history.” Ferishta—Vol, I, p. 510.] 


4 Ferishta—Vol, II. p, 514, 
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These works of Mahmud Gowan stand 
out as a brilliant example.of what a single 
individual with his own unaided resources 
could achieve. He was imbued with a 
spirit of such a great self-sacrifice as is rare- 
ly met with in a man. His income was 
very large “equalling that of many kings,” 
but his beneficence was so great that after 
his death, only a small sum was left in his 
treasury. He lived the life of an ascetic 
sleeping on a bare mat and using earthen 
utensils, thus combining plain living with 
high thinking. | 

Mahmud Shah Bahmany II’s reign isa 
good example of the great extent to which 
the vitiated taste of a king can spread its 
infection broadcast, so as to affect even 
those who have made education their pro- 
fessions The king was much addicted to 
the baser pleasures and his court became 
the resort of magicians, and dancers from 
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Delhi, Lahore, Persia, and Khorasan. The 
only kind of pleasure that could lay a claim 
to greater refinement was that afforded by, 
the story-tellers and reciters of the Sha 
Namah. ‘The people caught the rog 
malady, which became so wide-spread a 
virulent that even “holy teachers quitting 
colleges retired to taverns and presided 
over the wine-flask, and reverend sages 
pawned their very garments at the wine- 
cellars,’’* ? 
The succeeding kings are not note- 
worthy from our standpoint. We showd 
note here that the Bahmani kings had < 
library at Ahmednagar which Ferishta- 
visited. 
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*Ferishta—Vol. II. p. 535. 
t Ibid, p. 297. 
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HE last ten years have brought to an 

end an age-long cycle of geographical 

. discovery. The world we live in has 
at length become fully explored from pole 


to pole. No region, of the earth’s surface, | 


which contains large masses of population, 
still awaits demarcation. We know now 
exactly what we mean when we use the 
term ‘mankind’; we can allocate its mil- 
lions to the different continents, and mark 
out through maps and figures the great 
centres of human activity. The completion 
of this process has given a new vantage 
ground for thought to occupy. There is 
‘no more need of vagueness about the 
mental picture we draw. 

I take up a modern atlas today, and 
compare it with an old one of my father’s, 


which T used to delight in when a boy, 


and the significance of the great change 
which has taken place in human knowledge 
is at once apparent. In that old atlas, 
‘there used to be drawn, across Africa, 

certain vague and shadowy mountains, 





looking like big catterpillars, called “T, 
Mountains of the Moon.” These 

a survival from those still more delighttu 
atlases of the Middle Ages which described - 


The anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Did grow beneath their shoulders. 


In my father’s atlas a great part of Asia, 
Africa, Australia and’ South America 
was marked ‘terra incognita’ (unknown 
country). Now every one of these vacant 
spaces has been filled in. Only a few barren, 
unpopulated tracts still remain unexplored. 
A traveller like Sven Hedin has great 
difficulty in finding new worlds to. cond ugis 
The last of the great, heart-stirring wof 
discoveries has been made. 

But this exploration itself is only ; 
minor part of the whole process of external 
world unification. Fa Hien and Marco 
Polo made great geographical discoveries 
in bye-gone days; but the former took 
fifteen years and the latter twenty-two 
years to complete-a single journey, and, 
except for the information they brought 
back, little practical result followed. No 
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new highways of human intercourse were 
opened up. Noimpeding barriers of inter- 
communication were brokendown. Modern 
exploration has been different. Where 
ivingstone and others have led the way, 
lways have followed. The interiors of 
pntinents have not only been explored, 
` but world communication has been also 
established. Asia may now be crossed from 
end to end in less than a fortnight: North 
America in less than a week: three days 
will take the modern traveller from the 
coast into the heart of Africa, and multi- 
_-tides of people every day pass up and 
down these routes. The ocean voyages 
are almost equally rapid.. 

The spread and transmission of news 
has been no less accelerated. Messages, 
ich took months to carry from one 
mtinent to another, now take an equal 
mber of seconds, „and their contents are 
known to whole populations at the same 

time. One daily paper in England has 

often exceeded the circulation of a million 

copies in a single day. Dr. Johnson could 
’ begin his famous satire grandiloquently :— 

Let contemplation with extensive view 
Survey Mankind from China to Peru, 

but that which the learned Doctor could 
only accomplish by painful research into 
rare volumes of travel, may be effected by 
the ordinary reader each morning at the 
reakfast table by a single glance through 
fe. Reuter telegrams. The postal service 
again is now used even by the poorest 
peasants in remote village districts. 
Villages have thus come in touch with 
towns, and towns with great cities. The 
different parts of great cities have also 
come in touch with one another. A 
twenty minutes’ motor-drive will take 
the business man from the suburbs 
to the centre of Calcutta or Bombay, and 
the telephone has become a necessary part 
of his business life. There’ are indeed evils 
connected with this rapidity of modern 
ivilisation, which will have to be watched 
mand overcome; but there are also new 
‘possibilities of good which the human 
mind is only slowly grasping. a 
- An interesting illustration of the latter 
may be worth mentioning, in order to 
show vividly what is taking place in our 
own day before our own eyes. 
nexion with Lady Hardinge’s Children’s 
Day, it was possible to come. into almost 
instant touch with every part of India and 
Burma, and to-communicate the news, 
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through press agencies, to every part of 
the world. On one and the same day, the 
children of Indiaf in the remotest villages 
were able to join ina common festival of 
rejoicing. This was accomplished by no 
elaborate -preparation, but simply by an 
appeal to Indian sympathy made through 
the columns of the Press. The success of 
such a movement, which reached on a single 
day the children of one-fifth of the human 
race, was only possiblé owing to our 
wholly new conditions of life. Its rapidity 
of achievement would have been quite in- 
conceivable to our forefathers. 

But not only have the living races of 
mankind been linked together geographically 
in our own generation: the past has also 
been unified before the eyes of the mind. 
Historical discovery has not yet, it is true, 
reached the completeness of geographical 
exploration; but the past history of man- 
kind is now treated as a whole, and its 
links of connexion have nearly all been 
formed. The study of comparative religion 
has also added wonderfully to the clearness 
ofthe picture. The Europe-centred point 
of view is now definitely abandoned by 
scholars in the West; and Christianity is 
no longer divorced from other world- 
religions. We are apt to forget how essential- 
ly modern all this wider outlook is, and 
in what water-tight compartments of 
thought we were shut up a century ago. 
The intellectual greatness of Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy was seen most conspicuously 
in this, that he was able in his own age to 
transcend those barriers. But what, with 
him, was a feat of genius, is to-day 
achieved with ease by the youngest school 
boy. | | 

But again, as in the parallel case of 
geographical discovery, the new historical 
outlook might have remained the per- 
quisite of a few commanding minds, had 
not universal education and the wide cir- 
culation of the best literature made this 
new knowledge available for the millions 
of mankind. Just as the railway and 
telegraph have linked up continents out- 
wardly, so literature and education have 
linked up continents mentally. | Whole 
populations to-day are reading each 
others’ histories. There are no longer 
any, hermit kingdoms shut out from the 
Parliament of Man. 

What the future has in store, when edu- 
cation has spread its arms still further, 
when travel and communication are far 
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more rapid, when the records of the past 
have been fully related and made known, 
few would be rash enough-to prophesy. We 
can say, however, with confidence that the 
remaining barriers are certain to be broken 
down and inter-communication fully estab- 


lished.. For instance, here in India, it is © 


inconceivable that the present illiteracy 
will be allowed to continue. The whole 
force of the world movement will be against 
it; and that will be far stronger than the 
good will of individual statesmen. 

. The poet, Rabindranath Tagore, in his 
paper on Race Conflict, published in the 
‘Modern Review’, has pointed out the vast 
spiritual significance of the new position to 
which humanity has attained. He has 
called upon us fearlessly to face the new 
issues, and carry forward the work of the 
‘Making of Man’; to come out of our 
narrow individual grooves into the larger 
life. The poets’ paper, with its fervent 
appeal to action, made me determine to 
put down some thoughts with regard to 
the Body of Humanity, which had for 
many years been gradually growing in my 
own mind. They are only tentative; and 
in the section on Islamic civilisation I am 
still groping my way forward. But, crude 
though they may be, I now venture to pub- 
lish them in this and the succeeding number. 
I shall attempt to take stock, as it were, of 
the different groups of mankind, which have 
now comeso clearly into evidence. While 
doing this, I shall have to follow a some- 
what clumsy process of my own, in order 
to set my conclusions forward. Many 
may be unable to accept my method of 
grouping, which starts from a religious 
rather than a racial or economic basis; but 
ifit helps any one to geta clearer idea of 
humanity asa whole, my main object will 
have been accomplished. 


II. 

When we try, with all our new know- 
ledge, to picture the human race, past and 
present, we find that the: two largest 
groups spring originally from two under- 
lying religious movements. The former. of 
these movements had its centre in Northern 
India, and passed from thence over the 
whole of China and Japan and Burma, 
unifying for many centuries the Far East. 
It goes by the name of Hinduism in India 
and Buddhism in the other lands. The 
second (Christianity) hadits home in the 
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South-East corner of the Mediterranean, 
and passed from thence over Europe and 
America, unifying the West. Between 
these two vast groups of mankind comes, 
a great land-barrier in Western As! 
occupied by Semitic races. This has o 
in the rarest instances been crossed by t 
religions which are ‘on either side. The 
land-barrier of Western Asia has almost 
completely divided them. Thus the water- 
sheds of Indian religion have been eastward: 
the water-sheds of Christianity have been 
westward. Up to quite recent times there 
has been little inter-mingling of waters... 
The two greatest religious currents in the ~ 
world’s history have run into two opposite | 
troughs, or valleys, of human population, 
separating off from one another on either 
side of the great land-barrier. It might. 
of speculative interest to conjecture wh: 
would have happened if Indian Buddhig 
under King Asoka had pierced the land-bafri- 
er west-ward ; or if St Paul’s spiritual genius. 
had pierced the land-barrier east-ward, but 
for practical purposes such speculations are 
of little value. The course of heen history 
has flowed steadily in other directions. 
When East and West in modern times began 
atlast to meet, it wasaneventinthe history 
of the race which had never previously 
occurred since those earliest days when the 
fresh stream of Aryan life was divided into 
two chaniels in its high mountain home in, 
Central Asia,—one stream flowing down ¥ 
fertilize Europe, the other proceeding on its 
life—giving course to India and the East.* 
The human populations which have 
been affected by this twofold Aryan 
migration, now number by far the 
largest portion of mankind. Eight 
hundred millions is a rough estimate of the ` 
Eastern portion. The Western portion, 
with all its branches, cannot number less | 
than four hundred millions; and this section 
is more rapidly increasing and expanding 
than any other part of the human race. 
Taking the whole world population 




















* One of the unsolved problems of history. is that of 
Nestorian Christianity, which did actually ‘pierce the ` 
land-barrier eastward. New evidence is coming to” 
light which shows that it may have deeply affected 
Mahayan Buddhism. Another obscure problem is that 


. of Buddhistic influence on the border of Syria and in 


Egypt. In both these cases, I am inclined to think, 
that the final historical verdict will not materially 
alter the picture, which I have given, of a comparative- 
ly independent religious developement on either side of 


the land-barrier of western Asia. 
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sixteen hundred millions, or one hundred North, as it proceeded southward, did no 
and sixty crores, it willbe seen that these find merely savage peoples to conquer. I 
two groups comprise one hundred and found also the secular Dravidian cultur 
twenty crores, or three quarters of mankind. in possession. The religious work of th 
A third group, with its centre in Arabia, Aryans was at last so effectively accom 
upies the land barrier itself, and bifur-. plished, that Dravidian India was not onl: 
ates northward and southward. At one converted, but became creative in- religiou 
period, during the early Middle Ages, it thought in turn, and gave the direction ti 
held the torch of learning alight for each new advance of Hinduism during th 
Western Europe: atanother timeitpenetrat- early Middle Ages. Thus India has kep 
ed India, and profoundly affected Indian permanently religious. 
society, Its greatest expansion, however, _ In China, on the other hand, the penetra 
has been in Africa. Its numerical propor- tion of the original secular civilisation bi 
tion may be taken roughly astwenty crores the Aryan religious movement (in the forn 
à or one eighth of the human race. which we call Buddhism) was never s 
A fourth group, comprising the pagan or complete as in India itself. The Con 
semi-pagan tribes of Africa, Polynesia, ete., fucian ethics, secular in, character, hac 
need not delay us. It has no independent already so deeply impressed Chinese life 
religious unity of its own, and is certain, that the Buddhist movement was tempere 
ooner or later, to be absorbed into one or and changed and almost absorbed by thi 
ther of the religions already mentioned. In strong ethical culture. Nevertheles 
Africa, Islam is likely to go on expanding the religious spirit of the . Aryan 
from the North, while Christianity is rapid- transplanted to China and Japan 
ly spreading from the South and around has left its mark upon both countries. I 
thecentral African lakes. In Polynesia and has produced many of the same qualitie 
aboriginal India (which really belongs to in the peoples of the Far East that we fine 
this group y the future seems to be with in India, and has given a certain unmistak 
Christianity. The greatest failure of the able spiyitual distinction to all the differen: 
latter religion in the past, to uplift the e@stéfn peoples, who have come under it: 
peoples of this group, wasin South America. /sway. To summarize the result very brief 
In Africa, slave-dealing and polygamy have’ ly,it has eyeated a somewhat passive 
greatly marred hitherto the nobler civilif attitude towards human existence, as ; 
sing features of Islam. Christianity shared thing of fleeting momént: it has inculcat 
far a time in the former criminal practice , edin the masses (with singular exception: 
but purged itself of the evil a century ago. here and there) a perne disposition 
Quite recently, however, other evils have it has produced a spk of calm anc 
occurred in the Congo State. The Hindu- patience in the face of calamityand sorrow 
Buddhist religious group seems to. have In India it has also brought,about a re 
lost for a time that philanthropic and verence for the animal world which ha: 
civilising mission to this type of humanity united man and nature in } religiou: 
_ which was once so powerful and beneficent. fellowship. 
It is therefore probable that this group will 


enter the Christian or Islamic spheres. The power of this religious atmospheri 


to transform character may be measure¢ 
‘from the fact, that the vast barbariat 
IE invasions of the most fierce and savagi 
wa. a races into India and China, have neve 

. ¿When we turn to examine the two been able to modify this inner Spirit fo: 
ger groups of mankind (leaving aside any length of time: The invaders them 
for the moment the Islamic area ) we find selves, on the contrary, have submittec 
that there is one striking resemblancein toits influence. Indeed it may be said witl 
their early history. In -ether case a secular accuracy, ‘that if the East, amid radica 
civilisation has been penetrated. by a deep differences of race and character, is at al 
religious movement. | homogeneons to-day; if there is an at 
With regard to India, we are coming mosphere of ‘the East peculiarly its own 
slowly to understand how far advanced in it is due chiefly to that Aryan religious 
_ art and commerce the ancient Dravidian movement which radiated from Northert 
civilisation was before the Aryanmigration India in wave on wave of penetrating 
took place. The Aryan religion from the power. - oe an f 
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When we turn to the Western group 
we find the same permeation of secular 
civilisations by deep religious movements. 
The Aryans, who migrated into South- 
Eastern Europe, found acivilisation already 
In possession even more highly developed 
than that of the Dravidians in India. With 
its centre in the island of Crete, it mingled 
with the older civilisations of the world, 
and reproduced their art and culture. But 
it lacked altogether the spiritual idealism, 
which should make it a beacon-light for 
humanity. This light was first kindled in 
Europe by the mingling of the young Aryan 
invaders with the older inhabitants of 
_ Greece, which produced Hellenism. At 
Athens especially, from the sixth to the 
fourth century, this new, and wonderful 
expression of the Aryan spirit formed a 
beacon-mark in human history by its in- 
tellectual brilliance.* But the light thus 
kindled in Europe had almost died away 
and the Western world was becoming like 
one of the secular civilisations of the past, 
soulless and decayed, when Christianity, 
starting from Judæa, caught up the dying 
embers of Hellenic thought and fed with 
them her own pure flame. The~Roman 
Empire was quickened into a new and 
varied life and the soul of man awoke. 

In the subsequent history of the West 
the Christian light has more than once 
been nearly extinguished. From the 
eighth to the tenth cegturies in Europe bar- 
barism reigned alníost supreme. During 
the Middle Ages“a revival of pure religion 
passed over. “the whole of the West. A 
second revival came with the Reformation, 
and the Modern Age began. During the 
following centuries the religious movement 
ofthe West crossed the Atlantic and reach- 
ed the New World, and powerfully affected 
the growth of the young civilisation which 


sprang up in North America. In the centre. 


and south of that continent, the religious 
cruelties of the Spaniards have left a blot 
on history and Christianity has never 
recovered from this evil beginning. 

When we try to review this process and 
to consider the character of the spiritual 
atmosphere produced in the West, we must 


* How very closely allied the Hellenic and Sanskritic 
cultures were, may be judged by a comparison of the 
two languages. Not only are the roots the same but 
even the verb and noun constructions, ete., are extra- 
ordinarily close. Ï have always found it very easy to 
teach Greek to any Indian who knew Sanskrit well. 
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allow for certain factors, as in the case of 
China, which stanl apart from religion 
and may be traced to purely ethical causes. 
The chief of these, perhaps, is that strong 
physical vigour and aggressive energ 
which has been derived partly from the o 
Roman ethics and partly from Teutoni 
sources. Christianity has used this and 
modified it, but has never completely as- 
similated or transformed it. The elements 
infused into European society, making its 
distinctively Christian atmosphere, have © 
been a growth of personal consciousness 
and responsibility, a vital belief in progress, | 
and a temper of practical philanthropy. 
To these may be added, from the time of | 
St. Augustine önward, a deepened sense of 
sin, which, in spite of certain. aberrations; 


has been salutary and good.. . 


With the groundwork thus mapped out, 
we may now go on to consider how far the 
corporate ideal of humanity has been al- 
ready advanced, and how farit has been 
retarded. Turning first to India and. China, 
which comprise nearly-half the human race, 
we find in certain directions a very strong 
cohesive tendency at work. It is a strange 
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“historical blindness, which fails to see the 


inner unity of the Indian peoples,—a unity 
all the more striking, because of the multi- ` 
plicity of races, and languages and local 
customs. Itis a unity, not so much depen- 
dent on national sentiment (using the 
word in its western sense) or political or- 
ganisation; but rather ona spiritual at- 


. mosphere, difficult to define, but omni- 


present. A bewildering variety of religious 
emotions age after age have gone to pro- 
duce it; the continuous tradition of the 
Brahman priesthood has influenced 
it for good and ill alike; but deeper 
than this, there seems something equt- 
valent to a religious attachment.to the 
very soil and history and traditions of th 
country itself; a sense of the genius loci Jon 
a transcendent scale; a devotion to the 
motherland which has made every moun- 
tain and river saered, and every hero 
worshipped. This religious attachment is 
bound up with the thought of God, as 
immanent in nature and in man. It has 
bound the country and its people together. 
It is not an artificial product of the schools 
but closely akin to nature and found most 
etranoty develaned in those who are nearest 


to nature—the villagers, the peasants. This 





finds God’simmanence everywhere, has given 
an atmosphere to the country and made 
he land of India like no other land on 
arth. Alien races have entered India, and 
allen under its spell. Alien. religions have 
come, and felt a subtle change pass over 
them. India has always been, and always 
must be essentially a country of religion. It 
is, as it were, in the very air the Indian 

breathes. 

_~ When the social effect of this remarkable 
/ religious spirit is looked for, the first im- 

pression is one of disappointment. The 
stratification of society caused by the caste 
system has become artificial, unnatural, 
and in certain aspects even inhuman. Caste 
may have been in the past an attempt, not 
acking in nobility, to express, in social life, 
1e body of humanity exercising its different 
functions. However that may be (and the 
history of caste is extremely see today, 
in its present form, caste is clearly an ana- 
chronism. It is one of those most lamen- 
table survivals—a perverted and distorted 
ideal, an ideal gone wrong. The self- 
contained village community of India next 
attracts attention, owing to its persis- 
tence through all the changes of history, 
but while it has a simplicity and beauty of 
its own which should not be lost, it has in 
its present form, little progressive power. 
Tt is when we come to the inner circle 
of the family that we find the true secret of 
India’s greatness. It is the ideal of woman- 
hood, so intimately bound up at every 
point. with religion, that has given 
its deepest unity to Indian society and 
makes its highest contribution to the body 
of humanity. Marriage, to the Indian wife, 
















is a religious sacrament indeed,—the sacra- , 


ment of renunciation. By her utter and 
absolute self-devotionas wife and mother,— 
making her husband and her children a 
worship, a service,—she has kept religious 
idealism high,and set forth the infinite and the 
‘unbounded before theeyes of men. Thus man 
in his turn has been drawn away from the 
world to the religious life, century after cen- 
tury, and has found as oldage advanced no 
satisfaction save in the eternal.* That pain- 


* Thé greatest of all India’s social idealsin the past, 
(including in its scope that of the perfect wife and 
mother) was that of the four ashrams, in which every 
d stage of life, fulfilling a social function, reached for- 
ward to the infinite and the eternal, 
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sense of unity, this religious spirit, which > 
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ful abuses, and gross idolatries, should have 
existed side by side with this ideal of the 
Wife and of the Mother, only shows the vita- 
lity and persistence of the high ideal itself. 
In China, the close cohesion of the popu- 
lation has been reached by a different pro- 
cess. I have already spoken of the unifying 
effects of the Buddhist religious movement. 
The conservatism of the Confucian ethics and 
its effect upon society demand further consi- 
deration. We have here, not (as in the caste- 
system of India) a perverted ideal, but what 
may be described as an arrested development. 
Society, under this unchangeable ethical sys- 
tem,has become staticrather than dynamic. 
The study of the Confucian Classics as the 
final word of education,the hatred of novel- 
ty of any kind, thestress on moderation as 
a supreme virtue,—these factors have made 
society stable; but they have also stunted 
originality, clipped the wings of progress, 
and made a highly ingenious and inventive 
peoplecomparatively barren. The conquest 
of China by a barbarous foreign race, which 
brought no new gifts of civilisation in its 
hands, has only driven the Chinese people 
still further back into their conservative 
groove. On one side only, that ofart and 
painting, the higher genius of the nation 
remained unfettered. The outward result 
has been, a vast’multitude of people, 
(one quarter of the population of 
the earth) bound together by . very 
close bonds, but lacking hitherto a pro- 
gressively organic life, and strangely out 
of touch with the currents of the modern 
world. But is this all? Is there not, as in 
India, something deeper and more spiri- 
tual? Assuredly theremust be, otherwise 
a static conditiont of society would have 
meant stagnation and corruption; and 
China possesses a marvellous and inex- 
haustible vitality. When we look for this 
spiritual force, we find it, as in India, in 
the family life,—only in China itis the de- 
votion and self-obliteration of the children 
towards the parents that is the centre of 
idealism ; not asin India the devotion of 
the Wife and Mother. This fact has made 
the idealism of China more sober and 
plodding, and less religious and soaring, 
than that of India; for the filial love of 
China is based on noble ethical law and 
custom, finding a response in the human 
heart: the love of the Wife and Mother in 
India had its origin in religion, and has 
maintained throughout itsessentially religi- 
ous basis. Thus the love of the son for the 
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parents in China has not brqught the sense 
of the infinite to the same degree as that 


‘possessed by India. We must not forget, 


while we admire this Chinese filial devotion, 
that there has beena growth of superstt- 
tions connected with ancestor worship 
detrimental to human progress. . But the 
fact is abundantly evident that, in possess- 
ing the supreme gift of filial devotion, 
China has a worthy contribution to offer 
to the body of humanity. 

When we turn to the West, away from 
India and China, we find a strangely differ- 
ent picture. At first sight, here again, the 
outward ‘effects of Christianity, with its 
high spiritual idealism, are disappointing. 
There has been, on one side, the immoder- 
ate haste to increase material possessions 
at the expense of others, which has led to 
the exploitation of alien races and the 
growth of an inhuman colour prejudice. On 
another side, there has grown up a system 
of aggressive nationalism which (like the 
caste system in India) has become inve- 
terate and a menace to mankind. The poet 
may make a typically Western hero 
declare— 

Better fifty years of Europe than the cyclesof Cathay, 


but a saner judgment: is already 
beginning to cause the conscience 
of the West to be uneasy and self-critical. 
The feeling is growing stronger, year by 
year, that the body of humanity is being 
wounded, rather than healed, by such a 
socical system. 

But along with this negative evil there 
has been a positive contribution of good 


‘which represents the great achievement of 


the West. This finds its centre in the ideal 
of freedom, often grossly misinterpreted and 
earicatured, butstilla continuous and ever- 
growing possession. The ideal may have 
already existed in Europein pre-Christian 
times: it underlies both Greek and Roman 
history and it has gained fresh strength 
from the Teutonic races. But Christianity 
has imparted to it.a peculiar genius and 
made it current coin for mankind to use. 
Its chief social expression may be seen in 
the development of the idea of nationality. 
Starting from small beginnings, this idea 
has now come to occupy the whole horizon 
of the West, so that political life can hard- 


‘ly be conceived in other than national 


terms. Nationality itselfhas tended more 
and-more to transcend racial barriers and 
become ethical rather than geographical. 
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It has also become intimately bound up 
with the growth of free institutions. As we 
trace its history, the conviction is strength- 
ened that we have here no artificial productg 
ofa mechanical kind, but rather a vit; 
growth, which willbe in the long run a pe 
manent gain to the body of humanity. Th 
national principle is passing on from its | 
earlier and cruder stages to those of a more 
complex, spiritual kind. Among these are the 
stage of a national unity built up and com- 
pacted from religious and racial diversity, 
and again, the stage of a federation~of 
states -making up a larger Common“. 
wealth. It is found that in these newer J 
forms the intensive- national ideal | 
is still preserved and the freedom of 
the parts maintained. All this represents | 
a social structure quite distinct from the í 








old despotic empires of the past, or thg 
undifferentiated populations of the presen 
To take an illustration from natural 
history, it is like passing on from the age of 
the slowly moving mammoth and ichthyo- 
saurus to the highly developed animal 
kingdoms of a later period of evolution. 
No one who has experienced the fuller and 
freer life of humanity under the new 
conditions would wishto go back to the 
old. But the new conditions have not yet 
fully justified themselves before the bar of 
humanity. They will not do so until the 
evil parasitic growths are cut away which 
are corrupting the inner life of the West. Q 
A further phase of the same ideal of 
freedom, representing a mingling of the 
Christian spirit with the experimental 
knowledge of modern science, has been the 
development of practical philanthropy. 
This has already cleared away many of the 


‘foul diseases from the body of humanity, 
_and made directly for health and soundness. 


It has led in modern times to the emancipa- 
tion of the slave, the mitigation of human 
suffering, and the reduction of cruelty both 
to man and beast. What was fore-shadow- 
ed in early Buddhist times, and practised, 
then in one quarter of the world, is no 
becoming a movement coextensive with 
humanity itself. 

The New World of North America has 
been freed from the aggressive nationalism 
of modern Europe and the crushing weight 
of excessive warlike preparations. Among 
the free people of the great Republic in the 
West (already numbering nearly a hundred - 
millions) the narrower conceptions of 
nationality have been left behind, and a 





























federation of young nations has been success- 
fully accomplished. The disruptive tenden- 
cies have, so far, been overcome without 
ny over-centralization. While the life in 
ach part has developed its own individua- 
Mty, there has been a strong cohesive 
tendency binding the numerous states 
together. Differences such as those between 
the northern and southern states last 
century, or those between the new Pacific 
and the older Atlantic states of recent times, 
here not been allowed to lead to separa- 
tion. Further more, a vast immigrant 
population from the poorest classes of 
Europe—Poles, Swedes, Italians, Russians, 
Irish—has been absorbed and assimilated 
without racial divisions springing up, or 
old National animosities reviving: On the 
other hand the negro-problem still remains 
unsolved. A further difficulty is now looming 
the horizon—the relation of the Republic 
jna and Japan. The signs here again 
are ominous. The growth of capitalists ‘and 
multimillionaires presents a menace to 
humanity from another quarter. The 
increase .of luxury has crippled literature 
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HERE are very few villages in the Oraon 
country, where you will find an exclu- 
sive population of Oraons. The land- 

lords of Oraon villages are for the most part 
Hindus, and, occasionally Mahomedans, 
resident in the country. Again, as the 
chief, and practically the sole, occupation of 
the Oraon is agriculture,and he considers it 
derogatory to himself to engage in such 
occupation as weaving, basketry or wicker 
work, pottery, and working in iron, he 
necessarily requires the services of people 
of other tribes and castes to supply his few 
simple needs. And thus in most Oraon 
villages we find a sprinkling of families of 
Lohars who make or mend the Oraon’s 
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and corrupted art and deadened the spiri 
tual life. + 

Yet in spite of these very serious draw 
backs, there is a youthful vigour, anc 
freedom from past impediments, about th 
peoples of the far West, which may enabl 
them to meet and overcome evils whicl 
have defeated Europe and Asia. Thi: 
younger member of the human family ha: 
not yet, however, won the right to takı 
the lead. That right if prematurely given 
might only spell disaster for mankind. 

In the concluding portion of this essay, 
I shall endeavour to show what contribu 
tion the Islamic civilisation has to mak« 
to the body of humanity, and ther 
examine the possibilities of the immediate 
future when intercourse and commu 
nications become still further developec 
among the different groups of mankind. 


( To be concluded ) 


Shantiniketan, C. F. ANDREWS. 
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SOME NEIGHBOURS OF THE ORAONS. 


ploughshares, etc., Ahirs who tend hi 
cattle, Kumhars who make earthen-war 
for his domestic use and tiles to roof hi 
huts with, Jolahas and Chick Baraiks t 
weave his clothes, Turis, Mahalis or Ors 
to weave or plait his baskets, and Gorait 
and Ghasis to play music at his social fes 
tivities and to serve himin some othe 
ways. 

Besides these low-class Hindu or rathe 
Hinduised castes, you meet with in Chota 
Nagpura few other purely aboriginal tribe 
living side by side with the Oraons. Th 
more important of these aboriginal tribe 
are the Mundas, the Kharias, the Korwas 
and the Asurs, The Mundas and th 
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LEFT IS A MAHOMEDAN TENURE-HOLDDR. 


Kharias stand on the same level of culture 
as the Oraons. If these tribes occupy a 
low level of culture, the Korwas and the 
Asurs represent a still more primitive 
culture. As, however, these aboriginal 
tribes are not necessary factors in the 
Oraon village organisation, we shall in 
the present article briefly notice those 
castes and tribes whose services are in- 
dispensable to the Oraons, and who conse- 
quently form component parts ofa typical 
village community in the Oraon country. 
Such « castes are the Ahirs, the Lohars, the 
Goraits, the Ghasis, the Mahalis, the Turis, 
the Kumhars, and the Jolahas.* 

1. The Ahirs—In every Oraon village, in 
or near which there are jungles and pasture 
land, you find at least one family of Ahirs. 
The duty of the village Ahir is to graze and 
look after the cattle of the villagers. For 
his services, the Ahir gets a certain measure 
of paddy (from 30 seers toa maund) every 


* As the Jolahas of Chota-Nagpur, who belong to 


the Shiah sect of Mahomedans, hardly differ in 
material respects from the same class of Mahomedan 
weavers in other parts of India, we do not give any 
account of them. But the illustration on the next page 
represents a good type of the Chotanagpur Jolaha. 





year for each pair of 
plough-bullocks and 
buffaloes. owned. by 
the Oraon who 
cattle he grazes. T 
plough-cattle are le 
in his charge only 
for about six months, 
that is to say, from 
after the harvest till 
the commencement of 
the next sowing 
season. In addition to 
his annual allowance 
of paddy from each 
client, the Ahir gets 
one day’s milk out of 
every two days’ for 
each cow left in his 
charge and one day; 
milk out of evę 
three days’ for 
buffalo. 

The cattle of the 
Chota-Nagpur village 
area very poor breed, 
and the cows and 













A ZEMINDAR IN THE ORAON COUNTRY, 
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ORAONS AND KHARIAS WITH THEIR SPADES AND PICKAXES, COLLECTING GRAVEL. 
ë [ From a photogr: ph by Mr. P. Kumar. ] 
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HANDLOOM WEAVING OF THE ORAONS: 


The man on the-right hand is a Mahomedan Jolaha weaver and the other two men are 
semi:Hinduised Panrs ( weaver caste ). 
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of the cattle disease, they 
are now satisfied, must 
needs pass on along with 
the bell from his own village 
to. the next. In “Som 
villages, the village Ahi 
alsoactsasthe panithbahara 
or water-carrier of the 
landlord and has to keep 
the landlord and _ his 
agents during their visits 
to the village supplied with 
water. 








2. The Lohars—To the | 
Oraon village community, 
the Lohar or blacksmith 
is even more indispensable 
than the Ahir. For, whereas 
in some villages, the Oraon 
cultivator manages t 
have his cattle tende à 
the boys of his *^own 
family or by a servant 
(dhangar) when he can 
INSIDE A CHOTA-NAGPUR VILLAGE WITH A MIXED POPULATION afford to engage one, the 
necessary repairs to his 
ploughshares and — other 









)F ORAONS, MUNDAS AND SOME HINDU CASTES. 


she-buffaloes yield a very small quantity 
of milk. 

The Ahirs of Oraon and Munda villages 
appear to have a strong admixture of 
Dravidian blood, if they are not actually 
a class of Hinduised aborigines. They eat 
fowls and sometimes, it is said, even pork, 
though beef is taboo to them. They are 
sometimes served by Brahmans, but only 
Brahmans of a degraded class. Like the 
Kumhars and the Kurmies of Chota- 
Nagpur the Ahirs are given the title of 
Mahato. In some villages of the Ranchi 
district, the Ahir has to play a curious and 
amusing part when an epidemic breaks out 
amongst the cattle of the village. The 
villagers tie a small bell such as is some- 
times hung on the neck of oxen or buffaloes 
to the back of his waist. Thus arrayed, 
the Ahir has to run in the direction of the 
adjacent village, a number of villagers A Kumhar (Potter) AT HIS WHEEL 
chasing him all the time with Jathis or 
sticks. Arrived at the boundary of the MAKING ROOFING TILES, 
next village, the Ahir gets rid of his bell and 


beats a hasty retreat. The villagers chase tools and implements cannot be similarly 
him up to the spot where the Ahir has managed. The Lohar, like the Ahir, is re- 
thrown down the bell and then go back to munerated by a certain measure of paddy 


their village, relieved in mind, for the pest (generally a maund) annually for every 
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HUTS OF THE KORWAS. 


plough owned by each cultivator who re- 
quires his services. In addition to this 
annual allowance, he is paid separately for 
his services in making or mending other 
tools and implements, for which each client 
find his own iron. These village Lohars of 
the Oraon country are partially Hinduised 

ravidians, and are popularly known as 
Kal Lohars’ or rather ‘Lohars’, as dis- 
tinguished from purely Hindu Lohars lo- 
cally known as ‘Sad Lohars’. These 
Lohars act as their own priests. 


The Goraits—Almost every Oraon village 
hasits family of Goraits. The Chota-Nagpur 
Goraits are, like the Lohars, a Hinduised 
aboriginal people. The function ofthe village 
Gorait is aptly described as that of the 
village drudge., He is to carry messages to 
the Zemindar and to the village headmen, 
act on ceremonial occasions as the village 
drummer and perform several other mis- 
cellaneous functions. He makes combs, 
cards cotton, andtheservices of his women- 
folk are requisitioned in tattooing Oraon 
girls. In some places, again, where there are 
rivers that are not fordable during the rains, 
the Gorait acts as the ferryman by poling a 
canoe which is only the hollowed out trunk 
ofa sal tree. In some villages, the Gorait 
also acts aS the village-Kotwar in which 
capacity he has to call the tenants to the 
landlord, carry letters, and collect fuel and 
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provisions for the zemindar 
or hisagents when they visit 
the village. The village- 
Gorait like other village- 
officers are generally paid a 
certain measure of grain 
annually by each cultivator. 
In a number of villages, he 
holds a plot of rent-free 
service land known as 
‘Goraiti khet?’ Like their 
neighbours the Oraons, 
these Goraits eat beef, pork, 
and fowls, and are great 


consumers of spirituous 
liquors. te 
The Ghasis—In many 


Oraon villages you meet 
with one or more families 
of Ghasis. Although they 
profess to be Hindus, they 
appear to bea purely Dravi- 
dian tribe who eat beef 
and pork and indulge freely 
in Spirituous liquor. Fishing is a favourite 
occupation with this tribe. They also 
turn their hands to bamboowork. 
Their men are good players on flutes and 
pipes and are hired to play music at 
weddings and other social festivities, and 
their women act as midwives and nurses. 
A Ghasi will not feel ashamed in begging 
for alms from door to door. And the tribe 
has a very bad reputation for thievish 
habits. They are only nominal Hindus, 
and are denied the services of Brahman 
priests. 

The (Bans) Mahalis, Turis, Ors, or 
Oreas—These are the basket-makers and 
workers in bamboo in the Oraon country. 
They, appear to be of purely aboriginal 
extraction. Though more or less Hinduised, 
beef, pork, fowl, and liquor do not come 
amiss to them. They have not yet secured 
the services of Brahman priests. 

The Kumhars—Higher in the social 
scale than the castes hitherto described is 
the potter caste of Kumhars. They have 
better features, are served by Brahman 
priests though not of the best type, and 
conform more strictly to orthodox Hindu 
tenets. They cannot however resist the 
temptation of partaking of the meat of 
fowls when the opportunity occurs. The 
Chota-Nagpur Kumhar is not exclusively 
devoted to his wheel, but engages in 
cultivation and thus ekes out the 
scanty income he derives from his caste- 
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THE CHRISTIAN ORAON’S HOUSE IN THE WEST WITH GRASS THATCH AND 
PLAITED BAMBOO WALLS. 


occupation by the produce of his fields. 
Kumhars are found only in the compara- 
tively large villages of the district, generally 
in villages which have resident landlords. 
In many of these villages, the village- 
Kumhar holds aplot of land called ‘Khapar 
kheta’ (land given for services in making 
Khapra or roofing tiles) in lieu of which he 
has to supply pots and pansto the Zemindar 
and his agents free of cost. 


In villages where there are no Kumhars, 
an Oraon desiring to have tiled roofs 
to his huts or houses, has to get a 
Kumhar from another village. And 
the Kumhar generally with an assistant 
comes to his house with his wheeland other 
appliances, and they have to be fed and 
lodged by the owner of the house and paid 
at a certain rate for every thousand roofing 
tiles made for him. But this is what the 
poorer Oraons cannot afford to do. It is 
only in the parganas nearer Ranchi that 
many Oraons go in for houses with tiled 
roofing. But in the jungly pargrnas in the 


west and south-west of the district, wher 
plenty of thatching grass and bamboo 
are easily available, houses with grass 
thatching and plaited bamboo-walls, as 
in the accompanying illustration, are more 
numerous. The wild tribes of Chota Nag- 
pur, such as the Korwas, especially that 
branch of them known as the Paharia Kor- l 
was or Hill-Korwas (as distinguished from 
the Dih-Korwas or Village-Korwas) live in 
huts of the rudest style with thatching of 
wild grass. ' 


All these tribes and castes use the same 
sort of household utensils, agricultural 
implements, tools and weapons,—live in 
the same style of huts,—and their women- 
folk wear the same kinds of ornaments, as 
the Oraons do. The accompanying illus- 
tration will give the reader an idea of“ 
these utensils, tools, weapons, and orna- 


ments. Women of the comparatively more 
respectable of these,castes—such as ‘the 
Ahirs, Kumhars and Bhogtas, wear in 


addition to the ‘jwellery’in use among | 
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THE TAJ MAHAL 


A free rendering into English of the Bengali Poem* of 
| Satish Chandra Ray 


By W. W. Pearson AND C, F. ANDREWS 


This is not a tomb of marble,—never, never! 

My heart cries out it is a dome of heavenly flowers. _ 
Snow-white flowers have blossomed on a tree of Paradise: 
A massy heap of them has thus upreared its beauty. 
—This is never a tomb of marble,—never, never! 


A heap of flowers,—they fell to earth, from heaven 

And now gleam white on the blue breast of Jumna. 

By a touch from falling flowers Mumtaz has died,+ 

Their breath has quenched the light of her dear life, 

—And flowers from heaven have fallen where she lies in death. 


What time the white-robed Rishi crossed the moonlit sky, 
Mumtaz, by Shah Jahan’s side, heard his rapt music. 

She dreamt a dream on that last festival of love, 

—While the Rishi’s lute was heard in the sky of the full moon 


There came to her listening ear the sound of rippling Jumna, 
And she longed that the night should never have its dawn. 
From the Rishi’s lute fell down, answering her heart’s desire, 
Death’s emblem—a flower wreath—sent to the beloved. 
—For her that moonlit night had never a dawn. 


On her dear, dead face the dream of happiness 
Blossomed, fair and white, as the crescent moon. 

Her eyes, seen through a-mist of tears, shone brightly : 
She smiled in death, while hearts around were breaking, 
—The dream of happiness still blossomed in her eyes. 


Her smile was bright as were the heavenly flowers 
Showered down from Parijat and Mandar trees 

By angel hands, ruffling the quiet Jumna,— 

Blue Jumna felt the white gleam touch her waters, 
—Her smile was bright as snowy flowers of Paradise. 


* From asera goaia (The Writings of Satischandra), Price 
Re. 1-4 The Indian Publishing House, 22 Cornwallis Street, Calcutta 

t The legend referred to, in this and the following stanza, is that of 
the Raghu Queen, Indumati, who met a peaceful and heauntiful death 


fromthe touch of a garland of flowers that fell from the Inte (vina) 
of the Musician of Heaven, Narada, the Rishi, 
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Did the King bring marble, quarried from the hard hills, 
To build his Queen a tomb all white and dazzling ? 

I, at least, have not seen it! 

Yet many, in the day glare, see and praise it. | 

—But I have never seen a tomb of marble. 





Dust rises : overhead the sun glows burning, EEN 
The peasant ploughs, rending Earth’s sandy breast. i 
Jumna with dried up stream winds slowly on: 
Wearily, yonder, men and women come and go, 

The distant railroad sends its black smoke skyward. 


A 


"m 


But I do not see a tomb of marble.. .. 

. —To-night, the air is steeped in moonlight sandal-scented : 
The half-moon, bending low, descries a blossomy white-ness, í 
--Like the Queen’s smile, —on Jumna’s blue breast floating. l 


da That have I seen, —that heap of snow-white flowers, 
> Beautiful, it is bathed in the sweet laughing moonlight, 
And in my heart the Rishi’s lute is sounding, 
The glory of it all to-night—for aye—is with me. 


-~T hat have I seen—that dome of snow-white flowers. 


This is not a tomb of marble,—never, never! 

My heart cries out it is a dome of heavenly flowers. 
Those flowers that blossom on the trees of Paradise 
Have shed their radiant beauty to enshrine Mumtaz. 














THE PLACE OF INDIA IN THE EMPIRE 


HE latter-day politicians of imperialis- 
tic England are practically unani- 
mous in declaring that India 1s 

“necessary to our existence’, and that 
without India, Great Britain would be 
reduced to a “hopeless insularity.” They 
-constantly refer to Hindustan as “our 
magnificent dependency,” “the ‘brightest 
jewel in the British crown”, “the key-stone 
of the arch” of the British Empire. A fine 
compliment for India! But leaving all 
imperialistic sentimentality aside, let us 
look the cold facts in the face and consider 
for a while the actual status of the Indians 
inthe Empire. This can be done best by 
an impartial investigation of thecondidions 
ofthe Indian immigrants in such. typical 
portions of the Empire as Australia, South 
Africa, and Canada, 


Let us begin with Australia. According 
to a recent report to the writer from Mr. 
A. H. Pritchard—the Secretary of thé 
Austral-Indian Society and the “recognized” 


official Indian interpreter for the state of. 


Victoria for the past twenty-five years— 
there are about 550 Indians in the state of 
Victoria, about 700 in New South Wales, 
400 in Qeensland, 60 in Tasmania, 250 in 
Adelaide, 
Australia—thus giving a total of 2,760 
for the entire Australian Commonwealth. 





and 800 in Perth, Western “0 


They did not go to Australia uncalled. 4 


Owing to the scarcity of labor, the 
“squatters” sent for Indian hands as 
shepherds early in the nineteenth century.. 
But all classes of Indians are today 
excluded from the ‘South Land” by the 
immigration restriction act of 1909 and 


the immigration restriction amendment 
act of 1905. The prohibitive clause of 
this act reads: ‘‘Any person unable to write 
out at dictation by an officer a passage 
f fifty words in length in any prescribed 
anguage” shall be ineligible for admission 
o Australia. This law gives the Australian 
officer, and not the Indian immigrant, the 
choice of language. And not infrequeritly 
the authorities, in order to disqualify the 
Indian, ask him questions in Eyxiropean 
languages of which they are sure he knows 
nothing. Nor is this aif The decisive 
proof that it is the avowed policy of the 
Australian colowists to exclude their fellow- 
Sayetts is to be found in the provision of 
the naturalisation act of 1903, 

“By this act an applicant for a certificate of 
‘ naturalisation in the commonwealth. must adduce 
évidence to show that he is not an aboriginal native 
of Asia, provided that he has not already been 

‘uralized in the United Kingdom, and even in this 
case the Governor-General of the Commonwealth may 
withhold such certificate on the grounds of public 
good.” 

Since this law has gone into operation, 
on January 1, 1904, not a single Indian has 
been naturalised in that country! 


Australia with its sub-tropical climate, 
with its over two million square miles of 
territory and only four and a half ‘million 
of population surely has room enough for 
a few thousands of law-abiding, industrious, 
and honest British Indian subjects. But 
he doors are closed against them. They 
are now a: 
“despised, cruelly treated, and deprived of the rights 
of citizenship. They are debarred from enrolling on 
the Electoral Rolls—though there are several posses- 
sing real estates, and nearly every one having a 
banking account, yet they are not allowed the nght 
to vote at an election. They are not allowed to 
bring their Indian wives and children.” 

Such are some of the “glorious priviliges” 
of the Indians in Austraha ! 


Let us now turn to South Africa. More 

Indians have gone there than to any other 

part of the Empire. They are to be found 

in. in all the states of the Union ; but we shall 

+ confine our investigation to only a few of 

-the principal provinces—such as Natal, the 
Transvaal, and the Cape of Good Hope. 


It was in 1860 that the first Indians 
landed in Natal. Asin Australia, they did 
not go to Natal uninvited. They were 
sent for to supply the shortage of labor. 
In 1859 the land owners of Natal peti- 
tioned the government for permission to 
introduce the Indian laborers. The 
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Corporation of Durban backed their peti- 


_ tion with the following statement: 


“Independently of measures for developing the labor 
of our own natives, we believe your Excellency will 
find occasion to sanction the introduction of a limited 
number of coolie or other labourers from the East in 
aid of the new enterprises on the coast lands, to the__ 
success of which sufficient and reliable labor is 
absolutely necessary; for the fact cannot be too 
strongly bornein mind that on the success or failure 
of these rising enterprises depends the advancement 
of the colony or its certain and rapid decline. Ex- 
periniental cultivation has abundantly demonstrated 
that the issue depends solely on a constant supply of 
labor”’. 

The Indians have fallen on evil days in 
South Africa. Their services are no longer 
appreciated by the native whites, notwith- 
standing the fact that the prosperity of 
Natal is due in a large measure to their 
patient toil. | 

Under the direct encouragement ofthe 
Colonial Government, the number of Indian 
laborers in Natal was 6,500 in the year 
1870. In 1907it ran up to 115,000 ; and 
in 1911 it leaped to 122,000. 

“Of these about 42,000 are Indians who have been 
indentured in India, and 62,000 Indians who either 
have been re-indentured in the colony or are descen- 
dants of those who were indentured in India, the 
remaining 18,000 being Indians who have gone on 
their own account.” 

The Indians in Natal, as indeed all over 
South Africa, are subjected to many harsh 
and cruel indignities. They cannot find 
accommodation in public hotels, and in 
many places they cannot even travel in 
Municipal trolley cars. 

Ordinarily it would seem that a subject 
of the British Empire should not be de- 
prived of the means of his livelihood by his 
other fellow-subjects ; yet the Act of 1897 
which requires every merchant to secure a 
trading license inevitably tends to that 
end. This law, to be sure, is of a general 
character ; but in practical operation it is 
capable of indefinite administrative differen- 
tiation. The licensing officer is advised 
not to grant a new or to renew an old 
license if the applicants do not keep their 
premises in satisfactory condition or fail to 
keep their books in English. He has, to use 
the words of a Chief Justice of Natal, ‘‘abso- 


lute discretion” to grant or refuse license. 


There is no appeal from his decision. Thus, 
it is.easy to see how the licensing officer, 
who is elected to his position by the votes 
of the white merchants, should ‘be in- 
fluenced in not giving licenses to their 
business rivals, the Indian. traders. Mr. 
Henry S.L. Polak, Attorney of the Supreme 
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Court of the Transvaal, givés“in his very 

illuminating book on the Indians in South 

Africa fifteen typical cases where Indians, 

who had already established themselves 

well in business, were totally ruined ` be- 

cause of the preemptory refusal of the 
- Officer to renew their licenses. 

Since July 1, 1911, a law has been passed 

in India prohibiting the transporation of in- 
dentured labor from India to Natal. And 
one of the serious grievances from which the 
Indians suffer unspeakably is the imposi- 
tion of about forty-five rupees annual tax 
upon every ex-indentured Indian, including 
boys above sixteen and girls above thirteen 
years of age. “This tax has driven a large 
number of Hindu women to a life of shame, 
while many men have been compelled on 
its account either to take to crime or to 
‘desert their families.” Today the free im- 
migrants from India are practically prohi- 
bited from entering Natal by the so-called 
education test. The Immigration Restric- 
tion Act of 1903 provides that “Any person 
who when asked to do so by any duly 
authorized officer shall be unable to him- 
self write out and sign in the characters of 
some European language an application to 
the satisfaction of the Minister” shall be 
excluded. Although no official information 
asto the actual condition of the Indians 
in South Africa is available to the out- 
siders,* it is certain that the restriction 
act of Natal has proved as effective in ex- 
cluding Indians as similar legislation in 
Australia. 

The grievances from which the Indian 
immigrants suffer in the Transvaal may be 
classified under three heads: ‘‘restriction 
ofimmigration ; methods of registration ; 
and disabilities in respect of tenure of pro- 
perty, residence, trade, and the 
use of public facilities of locomotion.” A 
moment’s consideration of these facts will 
reveal the extent of the hardship to which 
the Indians are subjected in the Transvaal. 
The Transvaal government permits no. 
Indian to enter the province “other than 
bona fide refugees who left on the eve of 
the ( Boer) war, and they are only ad, 


, + * in answer to a questionaire sent to the Go- 


vernors of the Cape of Good Hope, of Natal, and of the - 


Transvaal, the Minister of the Interior of the South 

African Union wrote: “Ihave the honour to inform 

you that it is regretted that the information asked for 

cannot be furnished.” Letter, No, 6811102, dated 26 
| November, 1912, l 
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mitted gradually and after long delay for 
the consideration of their applications.” 
Act 2 of 1907 and Act 36 of 1908 have 
been, perhaps, the most obnoxious of all, 
laws operating against the Indians. Thes 
Acts demand that the Indians who hay 
secured the right of entrance in consideré 
tion of their former domicile should register 
in the office of the Registrar of Asiatics and » 
obtain. a pass or certificate. As if this 
measure of humiliation was not enough, 
they must aiso affix their thumb and finger 
impressions to their names, like criminals, 
who have to be identified. 

“Any poli c arty Asiatic to produce 
the er aay Aan E whos nee oe i 
will not produce it can be immediately hauled up 
before a Magistrate, and after a trial, sentenced to 
three months’ hard labour or a fine of £100. Those 
who enter the country before providing themselves gi 
with the certificate as mentioned above, can be dë- 
ported, in the first instance, by the order of the Exe 
cutive Government, and those who re-enter after <i 
said deportation ceremony is gone’through, can be 
hauled up before a Magistrate and sentenced to six 
months’ hard labour, or a fine of £100.” 

As this treatment is meted out to all 
Indians irrespective of their character or 
social standing, it is as undeserving as it 
is atrocious. Rather than submit to such 
degrading conditions, the Transvaal In- 
dians organized, what is known as the 
“Passive Resistance Movement” and went 
to jail by the hundreds. The sufferings 
that the “passive resisters” went through 
with heroic courage and determination 
will ever remain one of the tragic chapters 
in the history of Indian immigration. 


Not only the Indian immigrants, but 
also-the Indian visitors are barred from 
entering the Transvaal. Under the new re- 
gulations only persons of certain education 
and respectability can go through the 
“forbidden” African country when provid- 
ed with “temporary permits’. This means , 
plainly that a member ofthe British Em- 
pire. is not free to travel within the Empire. 
In discussing this point, Mr. S. M. Mitra } 
justly voices the sentiment of India when 
he writes as follows in- the Pall Mall 
Gazette: 


“Why, even Russia does not require this (passport) 
from her subjects. The Mahomedans of Bokhara and 
Khiva, portions of the Russian Empire, are not restric- 
ted in moving about within that Empire., Again, 
cousider America: The negro, the lowest form of 
humanity, is allowed to move about the United 
States as freely as any white person; he is in the full 
sense acitizen. Any of the subjects of the Sultan may 
travel from Constantinople to Mecca without pass- 
port. Russia and Turkey, backward countries, require 
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passports from foreigners only, not from their sub- 
jects ; our Imperial Government has agreed to pass- 
. ports being required within the Empire. | Is it 
meant, in short, that the inferior Indian is not to be 
| admitted to the Transvaal, even as a visitor, because 





has a brown skin? What kind of citizenship of the 
ipire does the inferior Indian then possess? Are 


ere two kinds of citizenship,.one of British India, 


the other of the British Empire? Where docs the 
Liberalism or Imperialisn. come in ?”’ 
Asto the third list ofgrievances,it appears 
that the Indians can own no real estate ex- 
cept on certain streets or at certain loca- 
tions. This law is strictly enforced, even 
when the landed property is needed for re- 
ligious purposes. Furthermore, the Indians 
are not free to choose their placeof residen- 
ce. They have to live, like Jews in the 
ghettos, far away from the town, in such 
places as the government may be pleased 
to, assign. The commercial interests of 
= Indian residents are also being deli- 









W@matcly injured through the lack of 
sufa government protection. The 
F Indian merchants are black-listed, boy- 


cotted, and even picketed with the conni- 
vance of the government. 


‘In some cases Vigilance Associations have been 
formed, largely to wateh the Indian traders. Public 
meetings have been held at which resolutions have 
been passed demanding the removal of the Asiatics 
to locations. In one case a boycott was resolved 
upon and pickets were placed béfore the Indian stores 

' to see who purchased at them; at another place a 
“black list” was drawn up of all property owners 
vho had let premises to Indian traders—who, by the 
ly, usually offer higher rates than the Europeans. 
e latest idea was embodied in the following resolu- 
tion carried by the Krugersdorp Town Council :— 

“(a) That in future no tender for Municipal work 
or supplies be accepted from any person, persons or 
company, hiring or leasing business premises to 
Asiatics. (b) That notice of motion be given to the 
Transvaal Municipal Association: That legislation 


he enacted at the earliest possible date, vesting in 
local autho he allocation of'trading stands and 
residential premises to Asiatics,”’ 


Indeed, the Indian immigrants are 
treated in the Transvaal as outcasts. 
Pretoria and Johannesburg they are pro- 
hibited by law from walking on the side- 

_ walks. Not only that, but they are also 
Mor bidden in these two “white” cities from 
Wnaking use of the ordinary trolley cars. 


The Hindustanese fare much better in the 
aape of Good Hope than in any other 










' province in the South African Union. There- 


j- any British subject of over twenty-one 
years of age, able to write his name and 
address, is entitled to vote, provided he 
has lived in the colony one year, owns 
property to the value of seventy-five pounds 
or earns not less than fifty pounds a year. 


In | 
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Although the Cape Government has been 
more liberal towards the Indians than any 
other govenment in the Union, it does not 
follow that the Indians have no disabilities 
in the Cape of Good Hope. Two of the most 
objectionable laws which affect’ the Indian 
immigrants are the Immigration ‘Restric- 
tion Act and the Dealer’s License Act. Both 
of these Acts are copied from Natal, and | 
they are both just as harmful to the in- 
terests of Indians in the Cape as they are 
in Natal. 


In connection with the Indian problem 
in South Africa some mention should also 
be made of the indentured labor system 
which prevails allover South Africa—except 
in Natal. As has already been pointed out, 
the scarcity of labor has always been 
acutely felt in South Africa. The natives 
having proved inefficient and unreliable as 
workmen, the colonists introduced Indian 
laborers under indenture. Now, the inden- 
tured labor is a system of whips and lashes. 
It is another name for legalized slavery. 
Strangely enough, this is permitted by the 
Indian Government at the expense of India 
for the benefit of the English colonies. Mr. 
Gokhale, in moving a resolution in the 
Imperial Council for the total abolition of 
the recruitment of Indian laborers under 


indenture, thus describes the chief 
features of this servile labor system: 
“Its principal features are roughly six. Those who 


are recruited under this system bind themselves, first 
to go to a distant and unknown land of which they 
have no idea, of the language, life, customs, and usages 
of which they are totally ignorant, and where they 
have no friends or relatives. Secondly, they hind 
themselves to work there for any employer to whom 
they may be allotted, whom they do not know per- 
sonally, and who do not know them; and in whose 
choice they have no voice. “Thirdly, they bind them- 
selves to live, during the period of indenture, on the 
estates of their masters, unable to absent themselves 
or even go on short visits without a special permit, 
and compelled to do such tasks as might be assigned 
to them, however irksome they may be. Fourthly, 
they bind themselves to their masters for a period 
generally of five years, during which they have no 
power to withdraw voluntarily from the contract. 
Fifthly, they bind themselves to work for a fixed wage 
during the time, which is inevitably lower than that 
paid to free labour around them. And sixthly and lastly 
—and that is the worst feature of the system—they are 
placed under a special law never explained to them 
before they enter into the agreement, which throws a 
criminal liability on them for the most ordinary 
breaches of the contract in place of the civil liability 
usually attaching to such breaches. Thus under the 
law, they are liable to imprisonment with hard labor 
not only for fraud, not only for deception, but for 
negligence, carelessness and will the Council [Imperial] 
believe it, even for an impertinent word or gesture to 
the employer or his overseers.” 
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The government in supporting the 
indentured labor system maintains that 
' it rests on a free contract. This is pre- 
sumptively true; but as a matter of fact 
the ignorant, illiterate villagers are tricked 
into signing the contract, whose very 
contents they have not sufficient intelligence 
or education to understand. In the 
majority of cases the contract is induced 
by fraud. 

"The labourers are wiven all sorts of false hopes and 
promises, and are made to believe that they have 
simply to go there in order to obtain nuggets of gold, 
which they can do by simply digging the land which is 
represented to them as full of riches of allsorts. As 
soon as they yield to these and similar. temptations 
they are made to affix their signatures to a document 
binding them for five years to serve unknown masters 
in distant lands, of which they have no conception 
whatever, fora mere pittance. Legally they are sup- 
posed to have voluntarily entered into the contract, 
and to be able to understand its terms fully, though the 
document is so worded, as all legal documents are, 


that even lawyers would not find it easy to interpret 


it always properly.” 

Mr. Gokhaleé’s resolution, to which refer- 
ence has already been made, demanded that 
the indentured system should be altogether 
done away with. But the resolution, al- 
though unanimously supported by the 
non-official members of the council, was 
killed by the vicious circle of opposition 
of official members. Take as long as it 
may India will never give up the fight till 
she succeeds in overthrowing this ‘‘traffic 
in human flesh.” The opinion of the day 
has declared against this trafic; the tem- 
per of the day has demanded its abolition. 
How long will the English government 
trifle with Indian public opinion in order 
to cater to the colonies ? 


The history of Indian immigration to 
Canada dates from 1905. The causes 
which induced this immigration to Canada 
are, roughly speaking, three: the scarcity 
of Japanese labor, owing to the Russo- 
Japanese war; the inadequacy of the 
Chinese labor, due to immigration restric- 
tion, and finally, the insistent demand of 
the Canadian Railroad Company for more 
labor. All these causes combined gave 
such encouragement to Indian immigration 
that in 1905 there came to the Dominion 
45 Indians ; in 1906, 387 ; in 1907, 2124; 
in 1908, 2623. Much opposition was then 
aroused against Indian immigration, and 
the Canadian government passed a law in 
the spring of 1908 excluding’ the Indian 
immigrants from Canada. The law, though 
general m character, was aimed specially 


-at least $200.. Moreover, a Japanese or 
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at the Indians. The Immigration Act of 9 
and 10 Edward VII laid down the rule that 
“From and after the date hereof the landing in 
Canada shall be and the same is hereby prohibited of 
any immigrants who have come to Canada othery 
than by continuous journey from the country of wh 
they are natives or citizens, and upon through tickets 
purchased in that country or prepaid in Canada.” 
As there is no means of getting to 
Canada from India by acontinuous journey, 
the Indians are therefore automatically 
excluded from the Dominion. It will be | 
noticed that this Immigration Act not only 
excludes the Indian laborers, but all classes 
of Indians, irrespective of education, wealth, 
or social position. Furthermore, the prac- ` 
tical working of this law has entailed 
untold sufferings on those Indians “who 
wish to go through Canada or visit their 
friends even for afew days. Besides thig 
Immigration Act, the Dominion Governm 
by an order in council, datéd June 3 
required that the amount*of mon@Win the 
possession of Indian laborers upon landing‘ 
should be increased from 25 to 200$. These * 
two measures secured the purpose for which Y 
they were intended. In 1909 the number 
of Indians admitted to Canada was six; 
during 1910 there was only one; and in the 
year following there were tive. | 


If the object of the Dominion Government 
be sincerely the exclusion of the Asiatics, 
why then are the Japanese and the Chinese 
preterred to the Hindustanese? During t 
year 1911 there came into Canada 5,7 
Asiatics. Of this number 5,278 were Chinese, 
437 Japanese,» and only 5 Indians. This 
discrimination cannot be due to the fact 
that the Indians, as a class, are inferior’ to 
other Asiatic people, for the weight of 
evidence is decidedly on the side-of the 
Indians. To givea tew concrete instances 
in which the Indians are discriminated 
against asan alien people, let us take the 
case of the Japanese. According to amutual 
agreement in 1903, Japan can send to 
Canada 400 immigrants in any one year; 
while it is sought to totally exclude the 
Indians. Again, a Japanese who has in hi 
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possession only $50 can land in Canada 
but in the case of the Indian, he must have 
Chinese can bring his wife and children into 
Canada; whereas the Hindustanese can 
not. All this constitutes such gross dis- 
crimination that no other government but 
that of India would tolerate it for three 
days. To be sure, the Canadians would 
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not dare treat the Japanese as rudely as 
they do their Indian fellow-subjects, since 
‘the Japanese government would certainly 


retaliate. | Ẹ 
dk There are in Canada today about 6,000 
dians, mostly in British Columbia. Of 


hese 1,500 are to be found in Vancouver, 
Þ 600 in Victoria, and the rest are scattered 
in the rural districts. About ninety-three 
percent of the Hindustanese in Canada are 
Sikhs, the remaining seven percent is made 
up of people from various other classes. The 
great bulk of the Indian immigrants are for 
the most part unskilled laborers; but there 
Are many among them who are more than 
f mere common laborers. Dr. Sunder Singh, 
| the able leader of the Hindustanese in 
Canada, has estimated the Indian colonists 
own 2,000,000$ worth of real estate in the 
sminion. 
aving briefly reviewed the conditions 
hich the Indians have to live in the 
colonies, it may be well to consider 
e of the objections advanced against 
m by the colonists. In the first place 
mey maintain that the introduction of 
‘Indian labour will supplant white labor. 
This is a strong argument, apparently. 
“But Indian wage-earners are machines; 
and machines, all economists are practically 
agreed, do not displace labor. There is no 
logical basis for thinking that the Indian 
vorking man is unfairly competing with 
> colonist. .Competition can only take 
ace between persons of the same class. 
There cannot conceivably be any competi- 
tion, say, between lawyers and doctors, 
merchants, and missionaries: The Indian 
working man does not exactly belong to 
the same class as the colonist. `The Indian 
does not do the kind .of work which the 
colonist performs. In Australia, the 
Indians are employed on the farms and in 
- all sorts of menial work. In South Africa, 
the great majority workin mines, factories, 
and-on farms. There are, to be sure, in 
_ South Africa a number of people who are 
e 
















aged in small trades. But these men 
honest and upright in their business. 

They serve the Indian community chiefly, 
Prise to a limited extent cater to the colored 





natives and the poor whites who ‘‘other- 
f, wise would be unable often to procure even 
necessaries, let alone luxuries.” In Canada, 
the Indian immigrants find employment 
chiefly as unskilled laborers on the railways, 
inlumber and shingle mills, and in the fishing 
industry. In short, the Indians do not 
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unfairly compete with the colonists; nor do 
they supplant the white laborer. 

Another and only serious objection 
raised against the Indianimmigrants is that 
they send back home a considerable 
portion of their earnings. The reason for 
this is that since they are not allowed to 
bring in their wives and children, they 
must send remittances to India to support | 
their families. Doubtless, the sum represent- 
ed by these home remittances is very 
small. But is not the same thing done by 
the Australian, the Canadian, and the 
English who come to India as civil ser- 
vants? These men, these ‘‘hirds of pas- 
sage”, after a few years of stay in India, 
not only return to their native homes with 
accumulated fortunes, but they also conti- 
nue to draw pensions from India as long 
as they live. If the colonies wish to reap 
the advantages of being in the Empire, 
why should they not also share its dis- 
advantages equally ? 

When all is said and done, it seems that 
Indian immigration is viewed by the colo- 
nists not as an economic question, capable 
of practical solution, but rather as a race 
question subject only to blind race preju- 
dice. It is probably for this reason that 
we find the Indians penalized in the colonies 
not for their vices but for their virtues. 
Their habits of industry, frugality, and 
simplicity instead of finding: hearty com- 
mendation meet with condemnation. The 
strangest thing about it all is that the im- 
migration laws in the colonies aim not 
only to exclude: the laborers, but also the 
princes who are in alliance with the British 
King, members of the Privy Council of the 
Empire, visitors, students, and merchants. 
These men, although not permitted to set 
foot on colonial soil, have free access to the 
best society in any European capital. The 
absurdity of the exclusion legislation of the 
colonies becomes very apparent when we 
remember that the colonists are not only 
free to enter India and engage in such 
trades and occupations as they wish, but 
even “the highest posts in the im- 
perial service in India are open to sub- - 
jects of his Majesty from the Dominions.” 

The people of Hindustan deserve more 
respectful consideration at the hands of the 
colonists. India isan important asset of 
the Empire : she pays more than her share 
of its cost. 

‘While Great Britain receives no contribution in 


aid of Imperial defence from Canada, and very little 


. Burma consumes annually 
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fom other self-governing Colonies, India pays over 

100,000 per annum for: the British Navy, and pays 
her share of the military expenditure of an Imperial 


-~ character.” 


Lord Curzon, in stating the various 
contributions of India to the imperial service, 
once admitted that 


“Natal would not have been saved in the Boer war 
of 1899—1900, and the European legations at Peking 
“would not have been rescued in the Boxer rising in 
China in 1900 but for the contingents that were 
despatched to the scene of war from India. To South 
Africa I sent out in‘the Boer war campaign 13,200 
British officers and men from the British army in India, 
and 8,000 natives, principally followers. To China we 
despatched from India 1,300 British officers and men, 
20,000 native troops and 17,500 native followers.” 


It is a fact that His Highness the Maha- 
raja of Sindhia equipped and took a. hos- 
pital ship to China at his own cost, 


` Queen Victoria in her Proclamation of | 
_ greatest dependency that enormous Empire of In 


1858 made this solemn pledge to India: 


“We ourselves are hound to the natives of our Indian 
territories by the same obligations of duty which bind 
us toall other subjects, and these obligations, by the 
blessing of the Almighty God, we shall faithfully and 
conscientiously fulfil,” 

According to this pledge, we are entitled 
to the same rights and privileges as any 
other British “subjects within the Empire. 
However, we do not insist that this pledge 
be carried out all at once ; we do not wish 
to embarrass the imperial Government 
unnecessarily. We are willing to be satisfied 


at present with a partial redress of our. 


crying grievances. Being moderate in our 
demands, we claim that we should be given 
the right of free entry into the colonies on 
the same terms as the non-Indians. We 
should have absolute freedom to trade, and 
freedom to choose our residences in the 


THE MATCH TRADE AND INDUSTRY IN BURMA’ 


F all the-provinces in India, I beliéve, 
Burma is the place which according to 
its sizeand population consumes propor- 

tionally the largest quantity of matches. The 


, reason is that here the young and old men, 


all smokers. 
matches to 
the value of about well above 15 lakhs 


women and children are 
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colonies, same as the colonists have in our 
own country. Sensitive of our national 
dignity and self-respect, how can we ask 
for less than this? At present the colonists 
say to us in effect: “You must buy o 
goods; you must welcome our missiona 
and anything else that we are pleased 
send. Youare a part of the British Empire; 
you must furnish us with employments; 
you should pay for the protection of our 
country; but do not show your faces 
within our gates on the peril of your lives.” 
The colonists who follow this line of 
argument, and turn a deaf ear to the voice 
of reason, would do well to pause over the ~ 
words of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain address- 
ed to the premiers of the self-governing 
colonies in June, 1897: 
“The United Kingdom owns as its brightest and 

















with 300,000,000 of subjects, who are as loy 
the Crown as you are yourselves, and amgag 
there are hundreds and thousands of men 
every whit. as civilised as we are ourselves, wh 
if that be any thing, better born, in the sense 
they have older traditions and older families, v 
are men of wealth, men of cultivatian, men of distil 
guished valour, men who have brought whole armies 
and placed them at the service of the Queen, and have 
in times of great difficulty and trouble . saved 
the Empire by their lovalty. I say, you who have <4 
seen all this cannot be willing to put upon those men 

a slight which I think is absolutely unnecessary for 
your purpose, and which would be calculated to 
provoke ill-feeling, discontent, irritation, and would 

be most unpalatable to the feelings not only of Her, 
Majesty the Queen, but of all her people.” 


hal 


) SUDHINDRA BosE M.A. Ph.D., 
June 26,1918} Lecturer, State University 
2 of of Iowa, U.S. A. 


against about 90 lakhs of rupees of th 
-total import in British India. 

The matches imported are from Sweden, 
Austria and Japan. Japan has a good share 
in the import and though the Japanese 
matches are much cheaper than the European 


matches, the latter are standing well the 
hard competition owing to superior quality 





in the main and a recognised fixed market. 
Lately however the influx of Japanese 
matches has enormously increased, owing 
to the cheap sea freights and Japanese 
ague of manufacturers and shippers and 
o the formation of a regular Japanese 
merchant vessel fleet sailing from Japan to 
Calcutta via Rangoon. Therefore the Burma 
‘market is now flooded with cheap Japanese 
matches. of various kinds and qualities. 
There is now a tug of war between cheap 
and inferior quality Japanese matches 
(even then we should-say that we some- 
times come across Japanese matches which 
eequalto and insome respects better than 
ny other foreign brand) and high priced 
superior quality Europe ones. But we are 
l slaves of cheap commodities, specially in 
poor country like ours. It is no wonder 
atin time cheap matches will threaten 
ompletely oust the others. 
Burma with its abundance of timber 















the best places for the match industry. The 
India Government Forest Department 
reports as follows :— 

“Burma would probably be the most profitable 
province in which to undertake the manufacture of 
-~ matches, and even asit is further investigation will 
show that this province is one in which the industry 
is likely to pay well.” 

It goes on to point out the following 
adyantages—(1) There is abundant supply 
` suitable timber at cheap rates.. (2) The 
juntry is well supplied with streams for 
floating rafts. (3) Anup-country factory 
might obtain market for matches in South 
Western China, &c. And the following are 
some ofthe disadvantages—(1) Labour is 
expensive and onehastodepend onimported 
Indian labour. (2) Means of communica- 


tion other than waterways are backward, 
specially in the neighbourhood of forest 
tracts. (3) Competition with Japanese 
matches, &c.... : 


These reports on the suitability and 
probable success of the match industry en- 

uraged some moneyed people in Burma 
“eid the result was the starting of two 
good sized and well equipped match 
factories within the space of two years. 


The present writer has taken responsible 
practical part in starting, working and 
developing both the above concerns and 
therefore the facts and figures about these 
factories are easily obtainable and they 
might be looked upon as a true basis or 
groundwork for future entrepreneurs. 

n 


has 
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supply and many other advantages is one of. 
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As they might be interesting to the readers 
I will ‘give some descriptions and facts in 
general ofthe two existing match factories 
in Burma. 

One of the factories isin Rangoon and 
is owned by a rich Chinese gentleman of | 
the ‘town. The factory is situated a 
couple of miles off the city proper and on 
the bank of the Rangoon river. The timber 
for matches is brought down in rafts of 
three to four hundred logs in each from 
forests varying from 20 to 150 miles dis- 
tant from Rangoon. On an average two 
logs would go to make a ton and the 
price varies from 10 to 15 Rupees per ton. 
About 15 such logs are converted daily 
into match splints and veneers for boxes. 
The wood used for matches is generally 
from the following species— 

(1) Bombax Insigne, Bombax Malabari- 
cum (Bengali—Shimul). 
(2) Anthocephalus 

Kadam). 

(3) Sarcocephalus Cordatus. 

(4) Spondias mangifera (Beng.—Amra),. 

(5) Engelhardtia Spicata (Beng,—Pa- 
lash ?). 

Of course it must be admitted that the 
timber used is of inferior quality and 
therefore the matches cannot be compared 


” 


Cadamba (Beng. 2 





side by side--as regards finish—with foreign `` 


matches. The species of white wood such 
as poplar and pine (Populus, Pinus, Salix 
and Alnus) though they grow in abundant 
quantities, is very little in supply owing to 
difficult extraction and transport and 
therefore costly. The timbers which would 
make first class matches are not obtainable 
so to say and hence most of the matches 
made in these factories are of the second 
quality. But the fact must not be ignored 
that. it was possible to make first class 
matches here too. It will however not be 
out of place here to mention that there is 
much room left for further investigation 
and trials and experiments to get over 
these difficulties of the timber question. When 
these questions are practically solved— 
which I believe will be in the very near future . 
—Burma will be able to manufacture first 
class matches. 

The Burma-made matches are sold in 
the market at 2 to 3 pice per packet 
of 10 boxes at retail and the Japanese 
matches are sold also at the above 
rates. The Rangoon factory employs 
over 250 labourers, half of whom are 
Burmans and half non-Burmans, Out of 
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the total, about half are men and the 
remaining two quarters women and 


` juveniles respectively. Of the non-Burmans 


all are male hands. The labourers asa whole 
present a fine array of heterogeneous 
nationalities coming from different pro- 
vinces and professing various religions. 
They comprise Bengali, Behari, Ooria, 
U. P. men, Madrasi, Punjabi, Chinamen, 
Malayan, Sinhalese and Burman. The 
average wages of ordinary labour are 
Rs. 14 for men, Rs. 10 for women and 
Rs. 5 for boys and girls per month. Skilled 
labour such as mechanics, fitters, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, &c., earns about Rs.40a month. 
The factory turns out per day of ten hours 
work about two lakhs ‘of finished safety 
match boxes. The capital employed is 
over five lakhs of rupees. The factory 
with residential quarters for officers and 
barraeks-for—workingmen occupies about 
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20 bighas (6 acres) of land. The factory 
is equipped with two Lancashire boilers, 
steam and oil engines, totalling 60 H. P., 
dynamo for lighting and modern match 
machineries and apparatus. The fuel fi 
the boiler is paddy husk and wood refuse. 


The other match factory is in Mandalay, > 
Upper Burma and is owned by an European — 
company. It is of the same manufacturing 
capacity as the Rangoon factory and the 
other details are very nearly the same. 
One special feature of this factory is that 
there is an equipment for a cooling room 
where chemical compositions are handled 
and ‘matches are dipped. The procexg 
employed is the ammonia compressor and 
ventilator for producing cold air draught. 

There is opening in Burma for anoth 
ten such factories. 


















A. GHOS 


BETTER STUDY 


T has been said that one-half of mankind 
~ does not know what the other half does. 

In our country, this reproach might 
attach to the 230 millions of British 
Indian subject remaining partially 
ignorant of, and more or less com- 
pletely indifferent to, the existence of 
70 and odd millions of their fellow- 
beings living under their own princes. If 
we look for an instant at the political map 
òf India, we may well be surprised at this 
state of affairs. Many of the native states 
are inextricably mixed up with portions 
of British territory, with no political 
boundaries except artificial ones. The 
transition from the realm of the King 
Emperor to that of the native princes is 
imperceptible in most cases. Even where 
natural landmarks exist, they do not count 
to-day. In the matter .of life, social and 
religious, there is the same homogeneity. 
In a word, for the ordinary person, who 
lives near the border, there is no twofold 
division of British and Native India. 

How did it arise, then? No doubt, the 
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A PLEA FOR A . 
diplomatic language of the foreign scout 
ment of the Indian Government has em- 
phasised this political distinction; but then, ` 
politics hardly enters into the life of the 
ordinary man. To him, the accidents of 
history, resulting in the survival of separate 
“sovereign” entities, would not appeal. 
The. Government, themselves, have not 
marked out a deep gulf. For it is their 
evident object to bring about a more 
perfect assimilation of the conditions of life 
on either side of the border line. | 

I believe the distinction has been worked | 
out more or less by the educated sons of 
India. Once in the past,it might have bey 
no reproach to them. A generation or two 
back, most of the native states might well 
have looked benighted by the side of British*q 
India. They took no part in the broader , 
life, political and social and economic, out- 
side their territory; their subjects contri- 
buted little to the great movements of the 
time, the rulers themselves were suspected 
of being reactionaries. Added to which, 
there was a general lack of information 
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ORAON MUSICAL AND HOUSEHOLD INSTRUMENTS, ORNAMENTS etc. 


Description of Photograph of Instruments, etc. 


1,2. Kendera (guitars). 3. Sahnai (a kind of clarionet). 4. Murli (Bamboo flute). 5, Mandar or mandal 
(clay-drum). 6. Tangi (small axe). 7. Gulel (bow for shooting stones with). 8. Dhanu (bow for shooting 
arrows with). 9& 10. Girgo (fish-traps). 11. Bis-lasa thongi (lime twigs). 12. Supli (diminutive winnow- 
‘ng-fan). 13. Bira (pad of rice-straw for squatting). 14. Toki (bamboo receptacle for various things). 15. Lota 

brass. 16. Tamba (pumpkin-gourd for carrying water on journeys). I7. (Oil-lamp with stand) Malwa 

ith chanuka. 18. Chipni (curry-plate) made of brass. 19. Tharia (rice-plate) made of brass. 20. Peti (bas- 
ket made of rice-straw witk. lid, in the shape of a box). 21. Khijur (pad of palm leaves for head). 22. Chatai 
(mat of palm-leaves). 23. Dhurua. 24, Banghi. 25. Wooden cow-bells. 26. Torper (cap worn at war-dance) 
27. Tarki (ear-plugs, % in.. thick worn on the lobes of the ears). 28. Tarkala Parpat (Ear-plugs of rolled- 
up painted palm leaves). 29. Rita mala (Necklace). 30. Kangi (wooden comb). 31. Mala (necklace with 
long woolen string). 32. Hansli (solid brass crescent-shaped necklace). 33. Tainri (solid brass rings for 
ankles). 84. Dori (woollen string with tassels to tie women’s hair into a knot). 35: Thotiya (4 thick brass- 
rings for toes with 2 copper wires for fastening them on to the toes). 36. Tarka Parpat (same as 28 but 
without ornamental top). 37. Chilpitayna (brass ring worn on the forehead of youngmen to keep the hair 
in place). 38. Kardhani (belt of leather-strings worn by men). 39. amulets. 40. Tattaparpat (Ear-plugs of 
rolled up leaves, 1 inch in diameter). 41. Hansua (saw-edged sickle for mowing grass). 42. Yam (edible 
roots, taste like potatoes). 43. Yam (edible roots, tastelike potatoes). 44. Sup (winnowing basket). 46 Bam- 
boo umbrella 47 Thota (arrow with wooden head to shoot birds with). 48. Thota (arrow with iron head 
to shoot birds with). 49. Chiari (arrow for shooting small game). 50. Patra (sewing apparatus for 
joining two pieces of cloth into one). 51. Bainthi (kitchen knife). 52. Keya (snuff-box). 


N.B. 16 (Tumba with string attached to neck)—the number has been smudged in the Photdgraph. 


raon women, a few ornaments on the in whom there is more of malevolence 
nose and ears, of which specimens are than of beneficence. These are believed to 
given in the accompanying illustration. brig rain, storm, drought and other pests 
All these peoples are more or less com- on earth and to afflict man and animal 
letely Animistic in their beliefs. They all with all sorts of diseases and ailments, 
Believe in an ever-increasing host of often great and small, and cause misfortune and 
indeterminate powers and shapeless spirits death. All these tribes and castes share 
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with the Oraons their super- 
“stitious beliefs about omens 
and dreams, and the powers 
of wizards and witches, 
observe the same ceremonies 
as the Oraons do to expel 
disease from man and cattle 
and to send it on to the next 
village, make use of the same 
charmsand amulets for protec- 
tion from the evil eye and 
employ the same methods 
for exorcising evil’ spirits 
when they_-posséss people 
and cayse epilepsy and 
other “diseases. Most of 
their Gods and godlings too 
are ¢Ommon to all these tribes 
aag castes. Among Gods, the 
worship of Gaon-deoti 
(village-deity) ‘or Devi Mai, 
the Burha-Burhi or ancestor- 
gods, Barpahari (the Murang- 
buru of the Mundas and 
Santals), and the Sun-God, 
is known to all these peoples. 
The manner of worship or 
rather of the offerings, or the 
colour of the animals or fowls 
to be sacrificed to the different 
gods sometimes differ in differ- 
ent tribes. Some of these tribes 
have indeed a special god of 
their own, but that does not 
prevent the other tribes and 
castes from revering or rather fearing those 
special gods. Thus the Gorea bhut is 
particularly the God of the Ahirs, but other 
eastes and tribes, including the Oraons, 
offer sacrifices to this bhut: Again the 
Nature-spirits and stray godlings (bhulas), 
the souls of men and women who died a 
violent death (muas, churins, baghouts, 
&c., are common to the spirit-eult of all 
the castes and tribes of Chota-Nagpur. 
We shall conclude this article with a 
reference to another class of peculiar god- 
lings which may be said to form the local 
cult of the Chota-Nagpur plateaux. These 
are places hallowed by some unusual and 
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LOW CLASS WOMEN OF CHOTA-NAGPUR. d 


awe-inspiring occurrence such as tk 
immolation of a Hindu sati on the funerz 
pyre of her deceased husband,* and weirc 
looking rocks and unusual natural feature 
which inspire fear and awe in the minds « 
these simple folk. In such cases it ist 
the soul of the departed or to the spirit « 
the water-fall or hill, or other place, as tl 
case may be, that homage is paid by tł 
Oraons. ie. 


Ranchi. SARAT CHANDRA Roy. 


m m . . 
As, for example, in villages Hendlaso and Jo 


in Thana Lohardaga. 
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due partly to the causes enumarated above 
and partly to the unsatisfactory means of 
communication. _ | 
But times have changed, and conditions 
ve changed far more. Many of the rulers 
mare in the very forefront of modern enlight- 
_enment. Some are pioneers of reforms that 
have yet to beintroduced into British India. 






They set examples themselves; and so far 


from being exclusive, they follow an open- 
door policy. 

Apart from considerations of the senti- 
mental sort, there are other reasons for a 
better study of the economic conditions 
prevalent in the native states. Even ifit 
proved of no great use (which I deny), it 
might give the student of Indian Economics 

a wider range of phenomena to choose his 
iliustrations from. But I believe it would 
@ more than that. It might also open to 
mer many unknown or partially-known 
problems. | 
In the ‘first place, they afford him an 
ey to study the past history of 
Indian Economics. To be more clear, in 
many of the states, one might find survivals 
ofa past regime, economic and industrial. 
And since a complete industrial history of 
India has yet to be written, here is scope 
for the application of the method of survi- 
vals, loved so much by the historian. And 
the sooner it is taken advantage: of, the 
etter. For the times are fast changing. 
en the most backward and conservative. 
' of states might soon cast off its old garb. 
These states are, as it were, patches of 
virgin forest, preserved by the supreme 
Government for these specimens of the old- 
world Indian polity, which would other- 
wise die off inno time. Nowhere else in 
India are some of the old customs and 
habits so well kept up as inthem. The 
economic importance of castes and sub- 
castes, the very manner in which they grew 
up, the influences on agriculture of the 
presence of a non-industrial landlord class, 
the bearings of religion on the relations of 
kdlord and cultivation, the different 
systems of land tenure, state-dispensation 
of charity, the specimens of humanity known 
pas “the untouchables”, semi-feudalism, and 
1€ importance of the personal element:— 
n short, a brief epitome of all that trans- 
pired before the ‘cash-nexus’ came into 
existence. The most significant part of the 
enquiries, of course, would be to trace out 
the action of the personal element ; for the 
ilers of native states have long been 






























paternal autocrats, restrained only by their 
obligations to the supreme government. 
The student -of Indian Economics, should 
he wish to study the mediaeval history of 
our industries cannot do better than 
examine the conditions surviving in these 
old world states. k 

There is also a second and more im- 
portant reason. The native states are the 
best laboratories existing in India for try- 
ing experiments in economics. Every one 
of the advantages belonging to “water- 
®2ht’ compartments,is present in them. 
It is easy to enlist the personal zeal of the 
rulers. The difficulty of invoking the 
almost impersonal British Government 
disappears. This statement is completely 
borne out by the economic activities of 


many princes. Technical schools, impart- 


ing the rudiments of technical education, 
are conducted in many of them, notably in 
Baroda, Mysore, Travancore, and Cochin, 
while there is actually a polytechnic 
institute, Kala Bhavan, in the first named. 
Schools of art flourish at Jaipore, Baroda 
again, and Mysore. Experiments are also 
made to employ prison labor productively. 
In diverse ways, the personal interest of 
the princes in the economic regeneration of 
their states manifests itself. 

And lastly, and not the least important in 
its direct bearings upon our industrial 
activity, is the hope that-a better acquain- 
tance with the economie conditions of 
native India might provide new and profit- 
able openings to our capital. It 1s 
notoriously shy, but might yield to the 
prospect of highprofits. To quote but two 
instances, the state of Travancore is said 
to possess large deposits of Mica and 
Manganese awaiting exploitation. Again, 
the samc state and the sister state 
of Cochin contain some of the very 
finest sites in the world for rubber planta- 
tions. But unfortunately, the one is neg- 
lected, and the other is being tapped by 
European enterprise and capital. The 
Kolar mine are now a matter of history. 
Yet if some Tata had come forward at the 
time, we might have seen every bit of the 
huge profits going into Indian pockets. But 
it is a sad tale this—of neglected oppor- 
tunities, not less than those that were 
ill-judged. 

It may not be too presumptuous to hope 
that the leading teachers of Indian Econo- 
mics will one day step forward with the 
necessary knowledge to teach us better. 
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As it is, they pay but scant attention to 
the subject now. Prof. Kale rarely condes- 
cends to write aboutit, and Prof. Jadunath 
Sarkar,to whom moreand more of our young 
-= students look up, rarely even refers to the 
native states. He calls his book “Econo- 
mics Of British India,” evidently to remove 
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all false hopes. In this direction, Prof. 
Mukherjee is equally discouraging. ` And 
yet “Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast” and one day, we still hope, the long 
felt want will be satisfied. Nel 


_ 


S. RANGANATH.. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO HINDU POLITY. 


By K. P. JAYASWAL, M. A. (OXON.), BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


Character of the Hindu State. 


T would be evident from the above dis- 
cussion of the Mimamsa, from the 
theory of taxation, the coronation 
oath and other points noticed above that 
the State in the eyes of the Hindu was a 
trust. The object of the trust is clearly 
stated in a Shruti text which had to be 
repeated at every Coronation. 
seas) gare gaa, a AA wes: | 
HY AT GATT TT AAT TTT BTAAT N 
Shatapatha Br. V, 2,1, 25. 

“This state to Thee (is given)—Thou art 
the director, regulator, firm bearer (of this 
responsibility)—for (the good of) agricul- 
ture, for well-being, for prosperity, for 
growth, (ofthe people),(that is) forsuccess.’’* 

The Trust, the State thus created is for 

the prosperity of the people. | It is this 
underlying principle which has been 
expressed in later literature in so many 
forms, culminating in the fixed maxim that 
the king is the servant of the people getting 
his wages. Ifthe object of the trust is not 
fulfilled, the trustee is “to be shunned like 
a leaky ship.’’+ 


* The White Yajurveda, 1X, 22: 
“This is thy Sovranty. Thou art the ruler, thou 
art controller, thou art firm and steadfast. 
“Thee for land-culture, thee for peace and quiet, thee 
for wealth, thee for increase of our substance.” 
| (R. T. H. Griffith’s translation.) 
t Maha-Bharata, Shanti P. LVII, 43. 


. taxed with reference -to the profits, 


V, 





The telos of the Hindu state brings us to 
the great distinguishing feature of the Hindu 
state. The end of the state was to secure the 
peace and prosperity of the people.* By pros- 
perity was meant, of course, the immediate 
material prosperity: the state was institu- d 
ted for Jand-culture, wealth, ete. The object 
was mainly economic. Hence in levying 
taxes everywhere the economic considera- 
tion is prominent. Imports were to 





be: 
t 
employment of capital, labour and ris 
run by the merchant. f Taxes, it isenjoined, 
should not be such as to hamper pro- 
duction. They were not to be imposed “in 
a bad form” and they should be imposed 
“oradually, with mildness in proper time 
and in due forms.” $ Hence also, “in every__ 
kingdom the wealthy form an estate in the 
realm.” They were to be adressed ‘Do 
you, with me, advance the interest of .the 
people.” § Hence also, the economic enemies 
such as public women, gamblers, actors 
had “to be checked”, beggars and burglars 
to be eradicated, T monasteries in town 
‘the destroyers of the state’ to be suppressc&F 


f 


* Sacerdotal duties were never imposed upon the™ 
king. He was never a priest even in the Vedic age. 
+ Manu, VII, 127; Maha-Bharata, 87, 18, 17, 
, 23. 
t Maha-Bharata, 88, 12, 
§ Ibid, 88, 29—380. 
f Ibid, 88, 15, 24. 
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*and harmful imports and luxuries to be avoided as far as it was possible, * < 
discouraged by taxation. + Hence alsò specially so for conquest. This was m 
mines were worked by the state, t andthe or less a settled principle of Hindu polit 
state owned and worked various factories Militarism as a feature is everywh 
nd other economic concerns of its own, absent. 

§ for, says the Artha-Shastra, it is- On the other hand the most, pronoun 
on trade and industry that the strength feature of the Hindustateis thedomineer 


of the state depends (amt (armat) waa wera positionoflaw. The king has his right < 


, oe Oe | duty to maintain the administration, £ 
Yaw afr 1.5). The principle is clearly for this he asa’ matter of right dispen 


laid down that Trade and Industry is the justice. In theory he always presided o 
upholder of community. (araa naa a4 the court although he was bound to foll 


M. Bh. Vana Parva. 150) the advice of his judge.t The decree gi: 
ate i under the seal of the court was callec 

_ Again, the Hindu state was essentially A document given by the king. When an 

civil state, Standing armies appear’ as was summoned to attend the court it v 
carly as the 6th century B. C. and probably supposed that the king’ called him. * 
had existed before it for some centuries. At language of the law-books invariably « 
times very large armies, ‘six to seven lakhs ploys the word “king” as doing all r 

trong, were maintained. But the state never ters of legal execution, and the comm 
apsed intoa military polity, Thegovernors tators explain that the ‘king’ there me: 
of provinces were civil officers. All the only the officer. You would have noticed 
known edicts and inscriptions are address- prominent reference to law in the coro 
ed to civil functionaries. The Commander- {ign oath of the Maha-Bharata. The c 
in-chief and all other military chiefs were character of the Hindu state is reflecte” 
appointed by the council of state where the stress laid on law. The constitutio 
the Commander-in-chief had no place. We taws which conclude the laws of war ; 
do not find the army making and unmaking conquest are incorporated in Hindu Law 
kings. All the traditions of depositions Sne ofits limbs. So much so that the qi 
—e. g., that of Naga-Darsaka, Palaka or tion of conquest was often discussed fr 
early Vena provedepositions brought about the point of view of municipal law. ’ 
by the citizens of the Capital or the Standard was the standard of the mora 
Brahmins. ~” ~ a4 of law. 

The king amongst his several titles— If a state was conquered its governm 
Nar apati -( ‘Protector of the People’), wastobe re-entrusted in the hands of 
Bhupati (‘Protector of the country’), Bhat- old ruling house. This was what 
taraka (Lord), great king and others—has Manava Dharma Shastra laid down a: 
not got an epithet indicating an official anexperience of a nearly all-India, one-ki 
military character, although his personal empire extending up to the Hindu Kush. 
heroism is often extolled. He as the head of wasbased onthe analogy of the legal the 
the executive was undoubtedly the head of of ‘legitimacy.’ It was not a mere the 
the army, and in practicehe at times ledthe which was once preached as a pious opin 
army and fought, butthat was a personal and then forgotten. It was largely folk 
matter. There is no theory which ed fromthe 5thto the 10th century A. 
emphasises or gives him a military halo. In the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
He was not the generalissimo of inherent great conqueror Samudragupta of the 
right; that office was quite distinct from © 


> that of kingship. Likewise, war was to be ‘® Manu, VII, 199; Maha-Bharata, 69,28: « 


haspati has laid down that a wise king should alv 
8 Artha-Shastra, IL 4. avoid el for acquisition of territory.” 

f l t “Attending to (the dictates of} the 
9. entera reg aaan a aA. S.I. 21 book and adhering to the opinion of his chief j 


“Articles which are injuriouus to the state and let him try causes.” (Narada, I, 35, Prof. Jolly’s tri 
fruitless should be discouraged.” The original is yrefqataaa fara: “firm in follos 


10 Artha-Shastra, PP a and a provision the opinion of the Pradvivaka.” That the opi 
regarding it in all the codes of law. ofthe Pradvivaka was final I have discussed in 
11 ibid Ik i Calcutta Weekly Notes, No. 36, 19138. 


* 
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perial Gupta dynasty we find the same 
principle acted upon. Kalidasa records 
the same practice. The earliest Maho- 
medan writer bears witness toit.* In the 
age of Hindu Rationalism which also formed 
the palmiest days of Hindu History,—al- 
though there was no such legalistic theory 
as faras home (Indian) politics was con- 
cerned, a legalistic theory existed in the 
form noticed by the Greek writers with re- 
gard to foreign politics. Arrian drawing 
upon Megasthenes records in his Indika (IX) 
“a sense of justice, they (Hindys) say, pre- 
vented any Indian king from attempting 
conquest beyond the limits of India.” Only 
such a theory would explain the great fact 
ethat although Chandragupta’s was “the 
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a career longer than that of all the polities 
known to history except one. Babylon 
lived a few centuries longer, but unfortu- 
nately Babylon is no more. Against this 
we have India still existing and in this 


respect China—another civil polity—is her” 


only parallel. a 
.. The sociologist will have no hesitation in 
saying that the test of a polity is its 
capacity to live and develop, its contribu- 
tion to the culture and happiness of 
humanity. Hindu polity judged by this test 
will come out, I hope, very successfully. 
The constitutional progress made by 
the Hindu has probably not been equalled 
and much less’ surpassed by any polity of 
antiquity. But the great privilege of the 


Hindu is that he is not yet a fossil, he is still | 


mightiest throne thenexisting inthe world’ Hn ! 
living with a tenacity which the great y 


(Rhys Davids) and so it remained under his 
two successors and although the Mauryan 
_ emperors found their next-door neighbour 
the Seleucid empire weak and crumbling 


historian Duncker, the De Tocqueville ofi 
the history of antiquity, characterises asa 
tenacity which bends but does not break. ” 


yet no inclination was exhibited to go 
beyond the Hindu Kush, the natural frontier 
of the India of those days. 

To this civil and legal character of 
Hindu polity, the sociological historian, I 
venture to think, would mainly ascribe the 
extraordinary longevity of the Hindu State, 
the absence of deadly conflict between the 
people and the Crown, and also the 
absence of thes development of a popular 
assembly system as against the Crown. 
No great conflict could and did arise be- 
tween the people and the Crown on tax- 
ation or similar matters which could bring 
about the birth of an assembly of estates as 
despotic and medizval Europe was forced 
to evolve. 


CONCLUSION, 


This is a brief story, in fact too briefa 
story of a polity which had a free career of 
about twenty-four centuries of historyt— 


* “The wars’ they wage with the neighbouring 
princes, are not usually undertaken with a view to 
possess themselves of the adjoining dominions. . . . 
When a prince makes himself master of some kingdom, 
he confers the Government upon some person of the 
royal family,” (851 A. C.; account of the merchant 
Sulaiman recorded by Abu Zaid, trans. (1718) by the 
abbe Renandot) 

+ I count the period from the days when Hindu 
chronicles begin to give the years of each reign, viz., 
since the death of Parikshit the first emperor after the 
-~ Maha-Bharata war (1400 B.C.). (Megasthenes re- 
cords that the Hindus in his days counted 154 kings 


The Golden Age of his polity lies not in the 
Past but in the Future. His modern history- 
begins in the 16th century when Vaishna- 
vism preached the equality of all men, when 
the Shudra—the helot of the ancient Hindu— 
preached shoulder to shoulder with the 
Brahmin who welcomed and encouraged it, 
when the God of the Hindu was for the 
first. time worshipped with hymns com- 
posed by a Mohamedan, * when Rama- 


dasa declared that man is free andhecannot . 


be subjected by force 18 and when the Brah- 
min accepted the leadership of the Shudra in ‘ 
attempting to found a Hindu State. The 
Reformation of the Hindu has come. But 
a force which is greater still is also coming. 
This is the pagan thought, the European 
man-hood. What a coincidence that the 
race who evolved out the greatest constitu- 
tional principles in antiquity should be placed 
to-day in contact with the greatest cons- ' 


before Chandra Gupta’s accession, This would take 
back their history to about 3000 B.C. But asa part 
ofit would be what is called ‘legendary,’ I follow the 
later chronicles in reckoning the historical period from 
the war of the Maha-Bharata. Coins have been found 
which Sir Alexander Cunnigham has placed about 
1000 B.C. Coins of Ancient India, p. 43). 

* Rasakhan’s savaiyas have been chanted since then 
at the evening service in Vaishnava temples. Com- 
pare with this the view of Ghalib who would bury the 
Hindu at Kaba. and cremate the Mohamedan at Mani- 
karnika [Benares]. 


18 meyara aama riia n 
Dasa-Bodha. 1. 10. 25. 
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titutional polity of modern times.” 
The contact is electrifying: it can either 
kill or rejuvenate the Race. Probabilities, 
however, are, as Duncker thought, for the 
latter, anda Hindu would naturally hope 
for the latter.+ 

Constitutional or social advancement 
isnot a monopoly of any particular race. 





* There is much unthinking and unreasonable 
mortification witnessed at the thought of being “‘con- 
quered.” But conquest is only a mode of receiving 
new thoughts and new life. What great modern 
community was not conquered? The primitive state of 

England would have continued much longer but for the 
advent of the Danes and the Normans. Germany and 
Italy would have remained a European Rajputana or a 
Kathiawad but for the French and Austrian domina- 
tion. 
‘or Korea but for the Mohamedan incoming. 
\ t “With this (tenacity) they (the Hindus) have 
etained á costly possession, that inclination towards 
wae highest intellectual attainments which runs 
hrough their whole history. This treasure is still 
vigorous in the hearts of the best Indians, and appears 
the more certainly to promise a brighter future,” 







India would have beconie another Siam, Ceylon > 
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Iam not a believer, and nobody ought to 
be one after the publication this month* 
of Mr. J. M. Robertson’s Evolution of 
State, in the cheap wisdom which preaches 
that political greatness is inherent in some 
peoples. It is a superstition which has 
been created by the priest of modern poli- 
tics and which is as baseless as the Spanish 
superstition of the Blue Blood. There is 
no such thing as Blue Blood in political 
and constitutional evolution. Political 
and constitutional progress is a creation 
of circumstayces and human forces. And 
even if such Blue Blood be a reality it is 
certainly in the veins of the Hindus. 


* December, 1912, when the original of this paper 
was written. The Evolution of State, by J.M. 
Robertson, Watts and Co. This is a sociological study 
of history. It is the greatest work on the subject 
in English that I have come across. I would strongly 
recommend it to historical students for a rational 
view of history. 
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N the controversy which has raged with regard 
| to the building of the new Delhi the real issue has 





been lost sight of in a futile battle for styles. The 
question is not whether the new buildings at Delhi 
should be designed inthis or that style but whether 
the traditions of Indian craftsmanship should be 
allowed to continue and develop on lines consistent 
with its history. Should the Indian builder, having 
a living architectural practice at his back dating 
back to several centuries, be given a free hand to 
evolve, “Out of ‘a stock of still vital Indian ideas”, 
a form of architecture which will symbolise, on the 
one hand, the spirit of India, as it is, to-day, and will 
stir, on the other hand, the potency of Indian art to 
new creative efforts. It is not an artistic question 
which can be safely left to the caprices of a depart- 
mental committee or the so-called archaeological 
experts, but a great and vital economical problem 
which is destined to shape the industrial future of 

‘aa india one way or the other. In whatever way the 
“> building problem-at Delhi may be solved this larger 
question will persist for an answer. With the ex- 

a termination of-Indian art and craft the occupation of 
the Indian craftsman will be gone forever. “Every 
good handicraftsman forced into menial labour or 


* “Indian Architecture: its psychology, structure 
and history from the first Muhammadan invasion 
to the present day.” By E. B. Havell with 129 
illustrations. John Murray. 1913. Price 30 

- Shillings net, 


L 


quill-driving is not only a loss to Indian revenues but 
a direct contribution to the elements of sedition and 
discontent”, To degrade or stunt craftsmanship, to 
turn it into a mechanical operation, to divorce and 
cut it off from imaginative and creative activity, is 
to foster a spirit of recklessness, misery, and sullen 
discontent among the people at large. ‘It matters 
very little to a nation whether its buildings be in 
one style or another, or ugly or beautiful, but it does 
matter very much to it whether the labour of its 
people be a pride and a joy to them or a curse and a 
degradation.’’* The building of the new Delhi affords 
an unique opportunity for opening up artistic 
careers for Indians which have been closed for them 
unwittingly or otherwise by the methods of the Indian 
public works department. For some time past. Mr. 
Havell has been pressing this important aspect of the 
question on the public mind both in India and in 
England. In the paper on “The Building of the New 
Deihi” which he read before the Indian Association, 
London, he endeavoured to disprove the fallacy of the 
case put forward by the Delhi experts backed up by 
Messrs. oe Birdwood and Company and The 
Times. In the volume now published, Mr. Havell 
has ably proved his own case, and with the help of 
a number of interesting illustrations, has diagram- 
matically demonstrated the relation between Indian 
architectural history and the problem which the Delhi 
town-planning experts are labouring to solve. Al- 


* The Morning Post, 28th June, 1918. 
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though Mr. Havell’s book is professedly designed to 
educate public opinion with regard to this topical 
question, in doing so, the author has been led to an 
investigation of the psychology and structure of Indian 
architecture which by itselfis an unique and original 
contribution to the subject. He has presented the 
study of Indian architectural history in an altogether 
new light and hasset himself to examine thé essentially 
Indian character of the monuments of the Mahomedan 
. period. The views which he has put forward as to the 
: origin and character of these monuments are destined 
to open up a new field of investigation in the same 
way as his able monograph on ‘Indian Painting 
Sculpture (1909)” has indicated the proper study of 
Indian fine arts. The present volume is however a 
more unbiased and astraightforward presentation of his 
subject and almost free from that provocative vein 
which unhappily marred the utility of his former 
publication.. - 

His statemënts in the present volume so utterly 
contradict our preconceived ideas on the subject main- 
ly based on the conclusions of Fergusson, that it is 
necessary to examine them at some length and to im- 
vite discussion on the merits of his arguments. 

In his interesting book on “Agra the Taj’ t,Mr. Havell 
has controverted the traditional myth about the Taj 
. having been designed by a Florentine. In the present 
work he goes turther and states that the Taj and all 
the other important examples of Mahomedan architec- 
ture in India are essentially Indian in inspiration 
and design notwithstanding the fact that now and 
then Persian or Arab craftsmen were invited to 
India by the Mogul Princes, Indian architecture of 
this period is not a provincial form of the Saracenic 
School. On the other hand the Saracenic element in 
itis its least important feature, and has hardly to 
do anything with the creative force which has made 
Indo-Mahomedan architécture what it is. The effect 
of the Mahomedan influence on Indian craftsmanship. 
was not to destroy or supplant the existing building. 
traditions as it has unhappily done in the nineteenth 
century,—but to widen the scope and potentiality 
of the rich stock of Indian artistic consciousness: 
and to stir it into new and interesting experiments 
which culminated in the master-pieces of the 14th 
and 15th centuries. The practices and methods of 
Persian and Arabic art, which the Musésalman con- 
querors now and then introduced, were welded to the 
traditions of the Hindu-Buddhist builders and were 
for all practical: purposes Indianised and that Maho- 
medan art in India became great not because of 
what the Mahomedans taught but what they learned 
from the Hindw civilization. Froma detailed study 
of the form and evolution of Mahomedan architecture 
in North India from its inception, Mr. Havell has very 
skilfully shewn how the methods ofthe Hindu-Buddhist 
temple-builders were adapted to the requirements and 
rituals of an antagonistic creed. In India, Islam 
instead of creating a form of architecture wholly after 
its own ideals, as it did in Granada in Spain, preferred 
to employ the local craftsmen who were already 
practised masters in their profession. From a very 
close and searching analysis to which he subjects the 
details and the constructive pecularities of the Indo- 
Mahomedan buildings of the different periods, Mr. 
Havell deduces with great clearness the fact that the 
qualities which distinguish Mahomedan architecture 
in India from those in Egypt, Persia, Arabia and 
Spain are wholly Indian. The bulbous dome and the 
pointed arch (“Les arcs aigus” of thé Continent- 


+ Longman Green & Co, 1904. 


temples of the Buddhists of Western Asia, which were 


_tion B). 
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al scholars) which are said ta bethe characteristic 
pecularities of Mussalman architecture were of Indian 
Origin and were common in Hindu and Buddhist art. 
In fact the arrangement of niches in Mahomedan 
houses and palaces was a secular adaptation of the 
conical shrines of the numerous Bhuddhist monastaries 

in Western Asia—‘‘the psychological germ of the point 


ed style of architecture Saracenic and Gothic’, The 


called “Bhut-Khanas”’ by the Islamites, were often ~‘ 
converted into mosques with the conical empty 
niches from which the images of Buddha were 
removed, ‘The hallowed association of generations 
of Buddhist worshippers still clung to these desecrated 
shrines, and the doctors of Islam found it necessary 
to explain them in a Mahomedan sense. Hence the 
Mihrab—the niche of the principal image of Buddha— 
came to indicate the direction of the Holy City of 
Mecca; it was traced in the sand or woven in the 
prayer-mat as a symbol of the faith” (p 5). Afterwards 
when the pointed-arch, now a symbol of Islam, came 
back to India across the Indus along with the 
Mahomedan conquerors, the Indian Craftsman recog. 
nized in its foreign disguise the same form with which’ _ 
he was already familiar. Thereisno doubt that th 
arched niche was a very common feature in Hind 
and Buddhist shrines and is found at the ancient -rui 
of the Nalanda Monastaries (Plate XXX) and also at ` 
Ajanta, Theform of these arches id Indian. art is 
derived from the louts-leaf and as such oécurs conti- 
nuously as a back-screen and an aureole in Buddhist 
and Hindu images. In the Buddhist sculpture of the 
Gupta period which we meet with in Behar and in the 
stone statues of Vishnu of later times in Bengal, the 
pointed arch occurs in a form very similar to the 
Mihrab. (Vide Plate XL and figure 130, Vincent 4 
Smith, A History of Indian Fine Art). The fact that 
it has been used so freely by Hindu image-makers 
would go to support Mr. Havell’s proposition that it 
was an original Indian device and existed in India 
quite independent of Mahomedan influence. Simliarly, 
Mr. Havell argues, the dome, which is the chief 
insigriia of Mahomedan architecture is not a for 
unfamiliar to old Indian art traditions. ‘The Mussal- 
man dome in construction did not differ materially 
from the Hindu dome. All varieties of it had their 
Buddhist or Hindu prototypes and were classified in 
the Silpasastras........cccscoesseseecsssssesseees The “Bulbous” 

or the so-called Tartar-dome was common in 
Indian, Buddhist and Hindu buildings, centuries before 

it appears in Persia, in Saracenic buildings, and that 
the most typical feature of Mogul architecture was > 
certainly not first. introduced into India by Maho- 
medan builders’ (p. 16). It will be impossible to deny 
that at Ajanta and other Buddhist shrines (vide plate 
VII figure B) which date many centuries before the 
Mussalman invasion of India the bulbous form of the 
dome very much resembling those at the Taj occurs 

in Indian art. On the other hand the form of the | 
dome which is characteristic of Mussalman architec g@ 
ture outside India is not the bulbous one, but thea 
stilted Arab form as will appear from an illustration ~ 
of the tombs of the Mameluks at Cairo (Fig. A Plate V) 
which we reproduce here from Mr. Havell’s book ™ 
(Illustration A). The upper cone of the central dome 

of the Taj on which the pinnacle is planted is an Indian 
accretion, and Mr. Havell shews, corresponds to 
the Maha-padma band of the Indian architect, on 
which he erected his sacred “Kalasha’. The curve 
and the decoration which run round the base of the 
dome certainly resemble the dome at Ajanta (lustra- 
The resemblance is even greater when we 
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compare it with the dome of the Hindu temple of Chandi 
Sewa (Illstration A) erected about 1098 in Java, The 
similarity of the Taj with the latter temple is much 

| more significant particularly with regard to grouping 
a of the four small cenatophe clustered round the central 
dome—a structural arrangement which Mr. Havell 
claims to be essentially symbolising, as it does, the 
Pancha Ratna, the shrine of five jewels or the five- 
headed lingam of Siva, representing the five elements. 
“The planning and roofing of the Taj mausoleum were 
therefore based on old Indian masonic symbolism” 
(p. 23). Mr. Havell could have supported his plea by 
ferring to the relative height of the four minarets 
-the Taj with reference to the central dome. This 
is One of the peculiarities of the composition of the Taj 
which lends such beatry to the balance and symmetry 
of the structure distinguishes it from all other forms 
of Mahomedan architecture outside India. It is a com- 
mon feature of all Arab and Persian architecture that 

the accompanying minarets always outstrip in their 
height the central mausoleum. This will be evident 
~ from the examples of various mosques and tombs in 
Constantinople and other places (vide figures 119, 129, 
384 & 371 in M. H. Saladin’s Manuel d’ art Musulman 
vol 1‘ L’Architecture, Paris, 1907). In the Taj, á 
four munarets,—'‘the tall court ladies tending 
Princess” fall far short of the central dome: in 
we omit the caps ofthe four minarets, we fir ) 
attain a height which just touches the inlaid” - 
tive string which runs round the neck øf the dome. 

w those familiar with the canons of “Indian image- 

aker know that the uplifted arms of an imae~ ‘re 
forbidden to outstrip the griba, the neck ofthe ge 
suggested by the horizontal line, ‘‘Hicca—sutr..’, as 
will be apparent from illustration C. The implements 
which’ the hands hold must not likewise overstep the 
top oftheear. If we take the four minarets of the Taj 

as the four arms of an image of which the central dome 

is the head, we can fancy that the Indian craftsman 
when framing the composition of the Taj was only un- 
consciously following the canon of his idolatrous art. 
This would seem to strengthen Mr. Havell’s conten- 
tion that in the guise of the special forms which the 


10 
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SARACENIC AND HINDU DOMES, 
[ Illustration A. ] 


Mahomedan patrons imposed on the Hindu architect, 
the latter satisfied his passion for anthropomorphic 





A DOME IN THE AJANTA CAVES. 
[ Illustration B. ] 






idealism whic 
art-traditi 


tic a part of his own 
rejudices of Islam,” 
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CANONS OF INDIAN IMAGE MAKING. 
[ Illustration C. ] 


says Mr. Havell, ‘‘prevented the Hindu master-builders 
from exercising their skill in the usual form of sculp- 
ture; but this tomb of Mumtaj Mahall, whose per- 
sonal qualities had endeared her to Hindu and Mussal- 
man alike gave them an unique opportunity. If they 
could not carve her statue, they could satisfy Shah 
Jahan’s desire for a monument which should be one of 
the world’s wonders by creating an architectonic sym- 
bol of her loveliness” (p. 28). This sculpturesque 
anthropomorphic suggestion was essentially Indian 
and therefore foreign and antagonistic to the ideals of 
Mussalman artists brought up as they were in a dry 
eometric tradition. So, Mr. Havell argues, the Taj 
longs to India, not to Islam. 
There is a good deal of force in Mr. Havell’s con- 
tentions which he puts forward with scholarly elo- 
quence, and although we may be slow in accepting his 





- the Mahomedan conquest. 
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conelusions we cannot but appreciate the new and 

original standpoint from which he has presented the 

subject which is worthy of further investigations. One 

of the obvious questions which suggest themselves is 

that the use of the dome, is not so frequent «in earlier 

Hindu or Buddhist buildings and whenever it has oN 
as 





usec it isnever a predominating feature of the design 
it isin Mussalman art. The domes which we find inthe ~ 
Tanjore, the Chandi Sewa and Kuruvatti temples arë 
rather exceptions to the general rule. The Pancharatna 
arrangement is also more frequently met with in the 
temples erected subsequent rather than previous to 
This peculiar arrange- 
ment also occurs in Mahomedan architecture outside 
Indi, both before and after the date of the Taj (vide 


rfigure 392, H. Saladin, D'Art Mussalman Part I), a 
/ fact which would go to weaken the theory that it isa 


peculiarly Indian device. Few persons, however, will 
dissent from Mr. Havell’s main proposition that it is | 
the Indian rather than the Mahomedan element which 
is responsible for the noble qualities which have made . 
Indc-Mahomedan architecture one of classics of the 
word. The history of Indian architecture has to be 
re-written, and Mr. Havell’s fascinating study of thy 
psychology of Indian craftsmanship has amply indic 
ted the lines upon which this work should ba 
taken. To some sceptics Mr. Havell’s hypothesis may 
appear fanciful and his estimates of Indian architec- 
ture, exaggerated. Nevertheless his book will compel 
every reader to think about them seriously; and if our 
Indian readers who have characteristically shewn 
their lack of interest in the matter are led to think 
abort the economic problem which Mr. Havell’s 
monegraph raises, the author’s labours will be amply 
compensated. Apart from the question of the pre- 
servetion of Indian craftsmanship as one of the artistic 
heritage of the world, the practical aspect of the matter 
in its relation to the bread-and-butter problem in India 
ought to appeal to our councillors and political agita- 
tors who have educated themselves into a collosal 
ignorance of the arts and crafts of their own country, 


Of the illustrations which have made Mr. Havel 
work so attractive, special interest attaches to the ex- 
amples of the works of the modern Indian master- 
builders illustrated in plate CXIVtoCX XIX, the last of 
which was first published in these columns (March 
1912. p. 304). Plate CV has been wrongly described 
as ‘‘Tirumalai Nayak’s Choul-try”. 
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A CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAMME 


66 HAT shall we do then?” is the 
W question very frequently asked 

byan earnest and aspiring youth 

who would rather-see his life devoted to an 


unselfish and no o the grati- 
fication of pur The 







following few lines are written to give an 
arswer to the question. 

bow that the Mohammedans of India 
have joined hands with the Hindus in the 
demand for self-government, it can be safe- 
ly said that the people of India are un- 
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~  animous in the recognition of their political 

| ideal. There is another party interested in 
India, which declares that the Indians are 
not fit for self-government. The triangular 
struggle is thusreduced to a simple struggle 
between two parties. 

There can be no doubt that many strong 
arguments are put forward by the Anglo- 
Indian party showing the utter unfitness of 
the Indians to govern themselves. These 
arguments are so well knownto us that 
they need not be repeated here. In opposi- 


tion to all those facts and the logic in | 


support of them, there is one argument 
on the other side which is as irresistible as 
ever; that is, that fitness comes only 
after the enjoyment of the privilege of self- 

-government. No one can ever learn swim- 

ming without entering the water. We 

earn swimming by the very efforts to swim 

s as a child learns walking by trying to 

valk. 

. “Then comes the great objection based on 
otir history. Before the English entered 
the field of conquest in India, we had time, 
though not long enough, to try the ex- 
periment of self-government. Moghul rule 
had come toan end. The Marhattas and the 

Sikhs had established Swaraja over the 

larger part of India. Why could they not 

keép it? It may be true that the British 
had superior guns and could easily defeat 
our armies and conquer the country from 
us. But this isnot the whole truth. The 
ite of peoples is not entirely decided by the 
issues of battles. How they want to be 
governed, rests with them, even after the 
battles are won or lost. Ifthey are not 
attached. to any existing form of govern- 
ment, they make no effort to preserve it and 
so it gives place to the new conquerors. 
`. It is clear beyond any doubt that our old 

governments were not free from fault. 

It was rather curious in the Panjab wars, 

that although many battles ended unfavour- 
ably to the English, they gained the fruits 

of the victory. Again, while describing 

_the battles between the Marhattas and the 

nglish, an English historian has most 

> Significantly remarked that the Hindus 
since the days of Prithvi Raj and Jaichand 
had learnt nothing.and forgotten nothing. 
Another century has passed by and I do 
not think, it has left us much wiser. Are we 
any fitter for self-government ? Do we under- 
stand what it means? I have great doubts. 

Let us take the National Congress for illus- 

tration. Self-government on colonial lines is 
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the ultimate goal of the Congress. Naturally 
their demands ought to be mere 
transitional steps leading to that goal. Is 
that the case? Is the demand for higher 
employments, for instance, under the 
government even consistent with the ideal ? 

Certainly not. On the contrary it is equi- 
valent to a demand that some of our most 
intellectual men should be trained as auto- 
cratic officers. British rule in India is 
based on the principle of personal govern- 
ment, which is nearly the opposite of popu- 
lar self-government. Although it seems 
paradoxical, yet it is true that the 
larger our share in the emoluments of that 
system, the more inconsistent would our 
conduct be with the principle of self-govern- 
ment. I may just add that I am here not 


-discussing the pros or cons of the question 


of the employment of Indians in higher 
positions. 

But the Congress is in no way to blame 
for this state of affairs. The Congress is 
essentially a middle class movement and its 
programme represents the needs, aspira- 
tions and ambitions of that particular class. 
We should however recognise that the poli- 
tical and material interests of this small 
and limited class, newly created by our 


-education, are not coincident with the in- 


terests of the country. They are even in- 
compatible with each other. Higher civil 
appointments do not constitute the begin- 
ning nor the middle nor the end of self. 
government. They are utterly irrelevant 
to the movement for the acquisition of self. 
government. _ 

What would have been the first demand of 
the Congress if that body had been compos- 
ed of the mass of the people of the country ? 
We hurriedly turn over the pages of English 
history. We meet with three great char- 
ters of liberty, Magna Charta, the Petition 
of Right and the Bill of Rights. I cannot 
find there any demand for higher offices. 
The demands that are repeated once and 
again,are for personal liberty, free trial and 
no taxation without the consent of “the 
people. I think the Anglo-Saxon barons 
who placed their demands before King John, 
had far more common sense than our 
leaders in the matter of judging of the real 
needs of the people of the country. Trial by 


jury was one of the three main conditions 


of the Great Charter and it isthe seed of the 
political institutions of England. 

The most common grievance of the 
people is not that they are not given high 
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offices, but that the already existing civil 
officials are too many for them. The 
country-people: alone can realise what they 
suffer from the visits or visitations of a 
Tahsildar, a Thanedar or even a small 
peon in their service. Why do the village 
people tremble like slaves at the sight of an 
officer like a Tahsildar ? Because he, the 
petty despotic ruler, has the sole control of 
all disputes about life or property. Trial 
by jury sets him on the level of a common 
man. It kills the conceit of despotism. 
This simple institution is one of the most 
beneficial products of human wisdom in 
history. It existed among us in a modi- 
hed form in our Panchayats. It is now 
universal in all civilised countries, where 
every man feels sure of liberty, being 


conscious that he can be adjudged guilty- 


only if 12 honest men of his own commu- 
nity agree to find him so, and not because 
one despot is pleased to regard him as 
such. Where the people are given a share 
in the administration of justice, there exists 
real self-government and the high and small 
offices are reduced to the minimum, `Per- 
sons who can only turn to the high offices 
with longing eyes for themselves or their 
children), are attracted towards them by 


the charm and display of despotic power 


over their felowmen and they are never in 
‘a position tolook at them from the people’s 
stand-point. 


Any movement that starts with the aim 


-of self-government however distant it may 
be, should begin with this most elementary 
„and fundamental principle of self-govern- 
‘ment. It is always best to make a correct 
and safe start. Had we thoroughly under- 
stood the principle of self-government, our 
line of work would have been entirely different 
and so much energy that has been spent to 
very little purpose, would have been utilised 
in some constructive work. The most 
proper field for constructive work in this 
line, can be found in our States. A complete 
internal autonomy is preserved to us in 
these places and it should be our sacred 
task.to reform their administration 
according to the modern ideas of govern- 
ment. We all know the extent of corrup- 
tion in the administration of most of our 
States. State-craft has become somewhat 
proverbial. The-people are also very back- 
ward in the reception of new thoughts. We 
should not however blame them and dis- 
pose of the matter by saying that their 
condition is beyond allremedy. A short 
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time ago, before we were awakened to. 
a new sense of duty, we werein a similar 
and even worse condition. The same thing 
that has worked this miracle in us, would 
produce‘the same effect there. I was very 
much amused when I sometimes sees 
sincere men declaiming against the States 
and saying inthe end that the sooner the 
States were formed a part of British India, 
the‘better for the country. I never won- 
dered at this, because to me it was simply 


_an additional proof of a complete lack of 


historical and political sense in us. oe 

The politicalinstinct ofthe Mohammedan. 
world as shown in the expression of sym- 
pathy in the present crisis of the Turkish 
Empire is sound and natural.: Let that 
serve as a lesson to us. Our States are. 
still the great memories, of our past, the 
great monuments of the part, the Rajputs, 
the Marhattas and the Sikhs had play 
in our history. They are an ever preser 
refutation of the argument that we could 
not govern ourselves. They will be the 
most important factors in the future deve- 
lopment of ourcountry. We should entirely 
free our minds from the artificial lines of 
demarcation drawn between us and the 
States. We should always remember. that. 
they have been preserved for our great and 
commongood. What the Congress demands 
from the British Government, already exists 
for us inthe States. Why do not our leaders 
display their constructive genius there ? - 

I cannot lay too much emphasis on t 
view that in the path of learning self-govern- 
ment.we shall have to follow the lead of 
our States. Else we should perhaps never 
learn. We should not act like the man who 
leaves the bird in his hands and runs after 
the one in the bush. It isin that field that 
we have to prove our fitness for selfgovern- 
ment. We can understand the point more 
clearly if we just try to answer the question 
in our minds. How shall we proceed if to- 
day we had complete self-government? 
Self-government is simply a means to an 
end. What is the end in view for-which we 
would utilise this means? Self-governme 
means in a way the power to adopt’ 
measures which are essential for the physi- 
cal, intellectual and moral growth of a 
people in order to secure the greatest 
amount of prosperity and happiness for 
them. If we tried to generalise those 
measures, we should find that as far as the 
population of the States was concerned, 


an : were in our complete control. . It 
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would indeed be a great pity if we would 
not help ourselves to work for them. 
I will briefly outline those measures 

under the following heads :— 

-1. Our great grievance is our extreme 
overty followed by famines and starva- 
tion, This is said to be due to the economic 
drain, the destruction of industries and the 
need of further agricultural improvements. 
Now the drain does not exist in the States, 
to the extent that it does in British India 
but the people there are perhaps as poorand 
miserable. Weare not able to protect our 
industries, but the States are. Why do they 
not encourage their bankers to invest 
capital in big industrial enterprises or 
' even start State Banks and directly help 
to found industries? Agricultural improve- 
ments are the greatest need of many of our 
States. Why.do they not try modern deep- 
vell digging methods and the steam-engine 
rrigation system ? | 

‘2. The establishment of free political 
ifistitutions is another great need of ours. 
Why cannot the princes be persuaded to 
introduce jury-trial, popular election of the 
members of the councils and the collection 
of taxes with the consent of the representa- 
tives of their people? Many of them are 
enlightened enough toadopt these measures 
if they had the right men to help them. 
The Gaekwaris looked up to here as the 
ruler who should lead in such a progressive 
cause. The ruler of Bikaneer got recently 
in acknowledgment of admiration for what 
ue has done, from the distinguished pro- 
fessors of the California State University. 

© 3. Free elementary and suitable high 
education is another of our demands. It is 
a matter of satisfaction to note that some 
States like Patiala (in the Punjab) are 
already following the lead of Baroda in 
taking steps towards free compulsory 
education. The rest are sure to follow. 
As for high education, it is extremely 
necessary for each State to have a small 
university ofits own, teaching all sciences, 
medicine and engineering through their own 
anguage. 
- Tlay so much stress upon language be- 
‘ing the characteristic feature, because it is 
the only normal course and also because 
‘in addition to: saving nearly half the ex- 
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pense and money spent on a purely English 
teaching staff, it will save to the students 
more than half their time and brain-energy 
to learn various sciences and make re. 
searches in them, instead of loading their 
brain with a difficult language. 

4, Lastly, the most important concern 
ofa State ought to be to devise means to 
improve the health and to prolong the life 
ofits people. The average of life m India 

ris far lower and the uncertainty of life is far 
‘greater than anywhere in the civilised 

rid, not forany differences inherent in the 

\Moples but owing to the great sanitary 
measures that have been adopted and are 
every day being adopted everywhere in the 
world. Each State should have a regular 
department of public health to ensure 
supply of pure water in all the villages and 
towns, to keep streets everywhere clean, 
to make arrangements for the proper dis- 
posal of human refuse, to provide public 
games and parks for children, and lastly to 
protect the public from quack advertisers, 
particularly those whose advertisements 
lower the standard of public morality and 
inevitably do more harm than good to the 
people. 

The above and similar other points 
make the difference betweena State in India 
and one in America. In U.S.A. all these 
measures are independently adopted by the 
individual States, each State being quite 
free in its internal administration. 

It is time for our princes to realise that 
their future greatness depends upon what 
they do for the happiness and prosperity of 
their people. The great need is to get men 
to carry out these designs. The States have 
to produce these men. Our duty is to help 
them to establish at least an institution of 
the type of a university in each State to 
manufacture men for the purpose. They 
have power and scope. Brain alone is 
needed to guide. Ifit made a beginning to- 
day,in ten years’ time such a State would 
become a source of light to the whole 
country, That is the new ideal, the new 
mission that I want to place before young 
men who are more interested in their 
country’s future than in their own personal 
aggrandisement. 

B. P 
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The International Movement Among ` 
Students. 


ci 


The Universities have remained, for a long time neagly 
indifferent to the diverse international movemen 
It is only for some twenty years that the new inter- 
national spirit has commenced to be known in the 
various universities. © 

The oldest international organisation of students 
is the Universal Union of the Christian Students, 
founded in 1895 at Wadstena, in Sweden, and that 
has already organised ten international conferences, 
of which the most recent took place at the Robert 
College on the shore of the Sea of Marmora, in which 
delegates from some thirty different countries came and 
assembled together. The next conference will take 
place at Lake-Mohonk in the State of New York, just 
at. the time when this number [ June, 1913] of the 
Documents du Progres will appear. 

Much more important by the number of its members 
and the amplitude of its programme is the Corda 
Fratres ( Brotherly Union ), founded in Italy in 1898. 
Its object is to establish and to develop among the 
students of the whole world some amicable relations 
and to bring them to understand one another; but it 
neither upholds nor fayours nor combats any religious 
political or economical ideas. The Corda Fratres 
unites a good portion of the organisations of students 
which work for an entente cordiale among the peoples; 
we will name here two of the principal ones : the Federa- 
cion Universitaria of Buenos-Ayres, strong with four 
thousand members, and the Federacion Universitaria 
of Rio-Janeiro, which counts more than three thousand 
students for its members. The major portion of the 
Italian students belongs to the Corda Fratres, 

It is in America, in England and in Germany that 
the international movement among the students is 
actually the most intense. Since 1903, there have been 
founded in North America some thirty international 
societies of students, which have two thousand 
members. These groupings are in the first rank among 
the associations of students of great universities. They 
enjoy a very high consideration, often possessing for 
their reunions immovable properties, and receive 
frequently as invited or as presidents the most. eminent 
personalities. They publish in common a monthly 
review and organise some international congress of 
which the character is, however, limited up to this 
time to the purely American interest. 

In England exists since 1906, at the University of 
Oxford, an international association, the Oxford 
Cosmopolitan Club, and other English Universities 
possess equally some flourishing East and West Clubs, 
not to speak of the International Polity Clubs, 
ofthe War and Peace Societies, of the Anglo-German, 
Anglo-American, Angleo-Chinese Societies, etc. 

This movement has even penetrated into Turkey, 
where the Cosmopolitan Club of Robert College of Cons- 
tantinople counts fifty members pertaining to fifteen 
different nations. 


, Berlin in 1910. 
f _and also upto Austria (Innsbruck), and there has 
-been founded in July 1912, one Federation of the inter- 
national associations of students of the German 
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In Germany, the movement has commenced at 
It has soon extended itself to the 
Universities Of Munich, Bonn,Heidelberg and Gottingen, 


Universities. 

It isa movement one cannot adequately praise : it 
responds perfectly to the essential character of the 
science which does uot know -any ` frontiers.—Dr. 
John Mez, in Les Documents du Progres, June, 1913. 
Translation made for THE MODERN REVIEW. 


Greatest Surgeon in Human Annals. 


SURGERY has two periods—the pre-Listerian an 
post-Listerian. They are as sharply demarcated, 
according to the London Lancét, as are the eras 
separated in history by the discovery of America or the 
ages sundered in the old world through the invention 
of printing. Lister, the greatest surgeon in Inifnan 
annals, according to The British Medical Journal, saved 
more lives by the introduction of his system than all 
the wars of the nineteenth century together had sacri- 
ficed. Yet the revolution he wrought is so simple as to 
be susceptible of statement in terms comprehensible by 
a child, “He discovered the principles and established the 
practice of scientific cleanliness and applied them to 
surgery.’ Thus stated, as one authority concedes, 
Listér’s work does not sound much. ‘Indeed, the 


plete, that we have considerable difficulty in realizi 


whole thing is now so self-evident, so simple and com- i 


" 





the state of ignorance which prevailed when he begaf- 


his researches.” The tributes of the medical academies 
ofthe whole civilized world, honoring the memory of 
Lord Lister, who passed away at eighty-five, atone, 
the London Lancet observes, for the fierceness of 
the opposition with which his great principle was 
at first received. 


When Lister commenced his systematic study of 


the inflammation which once commonly appeared as a 
se a es ge of wounds or injuries, the mortality 
attendant upon surgery was such as to bring operative 
rocedures into almost complete discredit. That much 
is admitted by the British organ of medicine already 
quoted. The footsteps of the surgeon were haunted by 
a succession of deaths which would now be attributed 
to blood poison, They were then set down to 
“gangrene” The 
removing the pain of operations, had greatly remove 
the dread of submitting to them. 
patients who in earlier days would have accepted death 
as inevitable were eager, when surgery was rendered 
painless, to seize whatever chance of recoverey or cure 
the knife might open up to them. Operations increased 
enormously. The mortality consequent upon them 
increased in even greater proportion than before chloro- 
from was available. 
Practically every operation was followed by agony 
and fever, with some formation of matter in the 
wound, The fever tended to increase and to end 


introduction of chloroform, A 


Hundreds of- 
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LORD LISTER. 


fatally. The late Sir James Simpson, a great surgeon 
in his time, arrived at the conclusion that the very 
walls and furniture of hospitals became poisoned by 
emanations from the sick. 

From the researches of Pasteur on fermentation, 
Lister, then in his prime, derived two fruitful ideas. 
The first was that decomposition in organic tissues is 
due to the intrusion of living germs of low forms of 
vegetable life. The next idea was that these forms 
spring always, like the higher ones, from parents like 
themselves. That is, they could not arise spontane- 
usly in the human body. Lister had long suspected 
hat the chief cause of the formation of matter in a 
wound was the decomposition of the effused blood. 
The work of Pasteur suggested that the complete 
exclusion of germs would prevent the putrefaction of 
wounds and would incidentally prevent the formation 
of matter. The first cautious experiments in this direc- 
tion were made by the application of carbolic acid to 
the open wounds produced in compound fractures, in 
fractures, that is, where fragments of bone protrude 
through the skin and allow the external air and any 
germs which it may convey to obtain access to the 
deeper structures. Carbolic acid is a powerful ‘‘germi- 


cide,” to use the simplest word of laymen, instead of 
the more technical term of “‘antiseptic.” Lister hoped 
that carbolic acid would not only destroy any germs 
whieh had found entrance before its application, but 
that it would form with the blood a protective crust 
‘calculated to exclude others. 

To quote the words of a distinguished surgeon in 
the London Telegraph : 

“Whence the poison? The answer was: It 
produced by bacteria. 

“This was an epoch-making discovery. Asin every 
other great advance, the world had been in part pre- 
pared for it. Kepler, Galileo, Descartes cleared the 
ground for Newton; Schwann and Fuchs opened the 
way for Pasteur, and the brilliant Frenchman laid 
the foundation for Lister. He had shown that the 
disease of the silkworm, which had cost France thirty 
millions sterling, was caused by parasitic organisms, 
and had the honor of being censured by the French 
Academy of Sciences ‘for his presumption as a chemist, 
in venturing into the realm of biology, and giving 
utterance to opinions that were contrary to accepted 
doctrines.’ What right, indeed, had any chemist to 
invade the biologists’ territory, and make discoveries 
oppozed to orthodox views ? But genius cannot be 
controlled by academies, Pasteur, as everybody knows, 
proved his theory, and then went on to scandalize 
the graybeards by demonstrating that fermentation 
was due to vegetable germs. By so doing he was not 
merely upsetting the theories of Liebig, and defying 
the Academy, but was, without knowing it at the 
moment, founding the germ theory of diseasé—the 
highest pathological discovery of any age. Lister, 
who always acknowledged his indebtedness to his 
great contemporary, at once set himself to put in 
practice the doctrine we have quoted. Its outcome 
was the dictum: ‘Exclude bacteria from wounds.’ 
With scarcely_an exception these bacteria are vegeta- 
ble organisms—plants of a low order, devoid of the 
chlorophyl, or green coloring matter—the germs of 
which finding a suitable soil in the blood and lymph of 
an open wound there grow and develop, poisoning 
the fluids of the body, and bringing on fever, inflam- 
mation, and putrescence. Fortunately the chemist 
has found in Nature, or has abstracted by art, a long 
list of substances that will destroy bacteria, such as 
the carbolic, sulphurous, boracic, salicylic, and osmic 
acids, perchloride and other salts of mercury, chlorine, 


was 


permanganate of potash, bromine, lysol, thymol, 
eucalyptus oil, idoform, and many others. Lister 


selected carbolie acid, and, what is perhaps rare in 
such procedure, began by being careful to excess. A 
single match will fire a magazine as thoroly as a 
thousand, and it needs sometimes very few microbes 
in an open wound to kill a patient. It is calculated 
that a single bacterium, comfortably lodged in a nour- 
ishing medium, will produce 16,500,000 descendants 
in twenty-four hours, and at the end of the third da 
will have a family of 47,000,000,000,000, or, in 
words, forty-seven millions of millions. ” 

The results in the case treated proved brilliantly 
successful. Compound fractures were rendered scarcely 
more serious or more fatal than those in which the 
skin remained intact. The same method was not 
applicable to surgical wounds,for which the carbolic 
acid would have been too active an irritant. Many 
years of patient labor were devoted to the practical 
study of the many sources from which germs or bac- 
teria were introduced and of the methods by which 
they might be excluded. These methods were modified 
from time to time in many directions. The occasional 
‘abandonment of some precaution which had once been 
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insisted upon and afterwards found to be insufficient or 
superfluous, was often seized upon by LordLister’s man 
adversaries as a ground for the declaration that he 
had abandoned the central principle which governed 
his action from the first. 

The truth is that the original method proved from 

experience unnecessarily complicated. In Germany, 
where it was taken up with enthusiasm, the spray 
method of administering the carbolic acid was done 
away with. Koch recommended perchloride of mer- 
cury in place of the carbolic. Lister always retained 
his first faith in the carbolic acid as one of the safest 
as well as the most effective of substances at the 
surgeon’s disposal for purifying the skin around a 
wound. Yet he by no means shut his eyes to the 
worth of other germicides. Sir Watson Cheyne ob- 
serves on this point : 
. “The key-notes to all his later work on wound 
treatment were the effort to get rid of all irritating 
antiseptics, to avoid contact of antiseptics with the 
wound as far as possible, and to find antiseptics 
which, if they do come in contact, shall not irritate. 
When corrosive sublimate was demonstrated to be 
a good antiseptic, he experimented very largely on 
its uses in surgery, and introduced a variety of 
gauzes, wools, etc., till he ultimately produced the 
dressing which is still largely used by many— 
namely, gauze impregnated with the double eya- 
nide of mercury and zink. He also steadily dimi- 
nished the introduction of antiseptics into the 
wounds themselves, and from the time that weak 
solutions of corrosive sublimate were introduced 
he ceased to bring carbolic acid in contact with 
the wounds, reserving it for the disinfection of the 
instruments and skin,” 

Experience demonstrated that wounds are rarely 
infected by the entry of microbes from the surrounding 
air and that under ordinary circumstances the fluids 
and tissues of the body are free from bacteria. The 
blood in fact, contains white particles, phagocytes as 
they are called, which are antiseptic scavengers. It 
came, therefore, in the end to he realized that no need 
exists to disinfect a fresh wound. The application of 
strong irritants like diluted carbolic acid corrosive 
sublimate could be dispensed with safely, Lister him- 
self stated this idea years ago, but it was long before 
he felt perfectly convinced of what he called “the harm- 
lessness of atmospheric dust, as compared with the 
grosser forms of septic poison.” In other words, the 
one thing to see to was that no infection was conveyed 
in the operation. Surgery became not antiseptic, germ 
killing, but aseptic, germ-preventing. From the date 
when the knife was first used on human flesh until, say 
1867, when Lister's antiseptic surgery was finally 
vindicated, the practitioner's instruments and 
apparatus, lancet, probe, dressings, bandages, 
and even the water he employed, had been the 
means of conveying to the patient the death-dealing 
microbe. It was by their minuteness that the microbes 
escaped notice. One can see the bacteria after they 
have been cultivated and developed. Not even the 
microscope would have shown them on the lancet or 
on the dressing. The most tremendous moment of 
Lister’s life he says, was when he first put his theories 
on this point to the test : i 

“When Pasteur had shown that putrefaction was 
fermentation caused by the growth of microbes, the 
problem assumed a more hopeful aspect. Ifthe wound 
could be treated with some substance which, without 
doing too serious mischief to the human tissues, would 
kill the microbes already contained in it, and prevent 
further access of others to the living state, putrefaction 
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might, be prevented however fully the airwithitsoxygen  ' 
might enter. I had heard of carbolic acid having 
remarkable deodorizing effects upon sewage, and ~ 
having obtain from my colleag, Dr. Anderson, a 
sample of this product, then little more than a chemical 
curiosity in Scotland, I determined to try it in com- 
pound fractures (a compound fracture being one i 
which there is a wound of the skin communicating with 
broken bones). Applying it undiluted to the wound;— 
I had the joy of seeing these formidable injuries follow 
the same safe and tranquil course of healing as simple 
fractures, in which the skin remained unbroken, At 
the same time we had the intense interest of observing 
in open wounds that had previously been hidden from 
human vision—the manner in which subcutaneous 
injuries are repaired.” ; 
Lister’s achievement means, according to the 
renowned student of antiseptic and antisepsis, Sir 
Victor Horsley, that for the hundredth time the dis- ~~ 
covery in the laboratory of a true principle in physical 
science has proved to be an unexpected and untold 
source of strength and comfort to the body politic. 
To quote his words from the London News: 
“Let me furnish one simple example of this eivi 
assistance to the State, an example which cannot ` 
too often quoted as a demonstration of a natio 
benefit, I refer to the operation of amputation? an ` 
operation which from being one of the commonest is 
becoming the rarest in modern surgery. In the Franco- 
German War amputation was common because the 
leaving a shattered bone or injured joint torecover,even _ 
when treated in the best manner known, involved the. 
patient in terrible risks of fatal blood poisoning. The 
amputation means mutilation, the great surgeon Syme 
had a few years before declared it to be a safer 
procedure in civil life and practice than leaving the 
healing to the natural powers of resistance of the 
patient.” 












An instance of the Rule of Law iik 
Classical India. 


It has been pointed out in the pages of the Caleutgt 
Weekly Notes by Mr. Kashi Prasad Jayaswal that law 
was considered as supreme, as even above the 
sovereign, in Hindu India. The conception of law in 
Hindu jurisprudence is borrowed from the unswerving 
laws ofthe physical world. Dharma literally means 
‘that which holds’, that is, that which holds the uni- 
verse, the basic principles of the universe. Hence,in ~ | 
the eyes of Hindu lawyers even the gods were subject 
to law. 

Such was the theory. How far was this theory 
observed in practice? This would be a veryimportant 
enquiry to the legal historian of this country parti- 
cularly, and of the world generally. A priori a stu- 
dent of the procedure of Hindu administration of justice 
would say that the theory must have been put into 
practice, for the administrators of law came fro 
the estate which was independent of the crown: the: 
were Brahmins. And the Brahmins counter-balance 
the executive estate of the Kshatriyas. 

Fortunately we are in possession of a recorded 
case which is ever so much more valuable to us than 
all a priori reasonings on the subject. This single | 
case is not the individual picture of the administration 
of law ina particular case, but affords a typical spec- 
tacle. The case is recorded in one of the most authen- 
tic documents of India, which on the evidence of 
the inscriptions of Asoka goes back at least to the 
3rd century, B. C., in its present shape, and which is 
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generally based on traditions as e 
of the Buddha. 
in the Vinaya Pitaka, Chullavagga; Viet. 9., the 
ease of the Anatha-Pindika and thé ‘Prince Royal 
Jeta, which was decided by the Court of Shravasti, 
the then capital of Oudh, is related to show the great 
devotion of the Anatha Pindika to the Sakya Teacher . 


ye as. the death 





soo F 


wand not to record any extraordinary judicial decision}, 


Sudatta, who was generally called the Anatha-Pindika, 
-(‘Orphans’ co-parcenet’), on account of his kindness , 
to orphans, was an ordinary citizen—a grihapati 
the owner of his household į Jeta was one of th 
princes of the blood. The latter had a garden “not 
too far from the town and not too near, convenient 
for going and for coming . . . . .. well fitted for 
a retired life.’ The liberal Anatha-Pindika thought 
of buying this garden for the use of the Buddha 
whom he had invited from Rajagriha. He went 
to the Prince Jeta and said to him, “Your Highness; 
let me have your garden to make an Arama on it.” 
“Tt ig not, O gentleman, for sale, unless it is laid over 
with crores.” “I take, Your Highness, the garden (at 
this price).” 
No, gentleman, the garden has not been taken.” 
“Then they asked the lords of justice whether the 
garden was bought (lit. taken) or not. And the 
the lords decided thus: your highness fixed the 
‘price and the garden has been taken.”1 

On obtaining the decree the Anatha Pindika had a 
part of the garden covered with gold coins and rest was 
relinquished by the Prince without further payment. 

Here we have a prince and a private citizen 
submitting their case to the law court and the 
court deciding against a Royal prince, and the 
prince accepting that decision,—all as a matter of 
course. The case attracted the attention, not for the 
principle of offer and acceptance, not as illustrating 
the ‘independence of the judges, but as observed 
above, on account of the devotion of the charitable 
citizen tothe Teacher. The legal procedure is des- 
cribed as a mere occurrence of ordinary life. Hence 
the names of the Hindu Gascoignes have not béen 
mentioned ; they, in the eyes of their contemporaries, 
‘did nothing extraordinary in giving that decision. 


Advocates in Hindu India. | 


The history oflegal procedure in Hindu India has 
yet to he written. But before that history has been 
written we might accept the predication that the pro- 
cedurelaw of the Hindu differed radically from that of 
ancient Europe. Despite that difference there is a 

oint of striking similarity in the institution of the 
advocate. It seems that in Hindu India, as in ancient 
Rome, counsel was not supposed -to receive any re- 
muneration, yet there seem to have been Hindu Ciceros, 
who lived by, what the layman calls, “fleecing their 
clients.” 

The position of our Hindu predecessors-in-profession 
with regard to their remuneration 1s illustrated by a 
recorded case. As late as about the 7th century of 
the Christian era, they were, probably, not supposed 


ted in the Sacred Books of the 
Rhys Davids and Oldenberg as 


the garden at the price.’ ‘Noy 
And the lords decided thus : 
Arama is taken, sir, at the price which you fixed.” 


11 : 


asked the lords of justice whether a "argain of | 
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to accept any fee. The case is reported by Asahaya* 
the famous coy tator of tne Narada-Smriti. 
According to the general principle of Hindu Law the 
obligation of descendants to discharge the debts of fore- 
fathers ceases in the fourth ‘generation; onc is liable 
for the debts of one’s deceased father and grandfather 
only + The Narada-Smriti lays down this law, in 


_clear terms, inch. I. 4 But a little below another 


ver=the verse 6th—finds its way in the text, extend- 
ing the liability to the great-grandson. Asahaya com- 


menting on this verse (I, 6) cites a decided case, 


apparently to support the provision of the verse. A’ 
suit was brought atthe Court of Pataliputra by one 
Shridhara against Mahidhara, an infant, and his gaar- 
dians for the recovery of 10,000 drammas (drachmas 
—rupees) as principal and 200 dr. as interest. The 
principal was advanced to Devadhara,a merchant and 
the great-grandfather of the defendant Mahidhara, 
at an interest of 2 P.C. per mensem. After paying the 
interest for the first month, Devadhara died of high 
fever; his son died of cholera, ‘Devadhara’s grèat- 
grandson Mahidhara who was a minor alone surviv- 
ing.” Mahidhara who had taken to bad ways, was 
catight hold of by his maternal uncles and their sons. 
Mahidhara’s guardians were told by Lawyer-Durdhara 
[Smarta-Durdhara], a Brahmin, not to pay ‘a single 
rupee’ to Shridhara, Durdhara promising to “defend 
them in Court.” The guardians promised to 
pay the lawyer 1,000 drammas ‘as present’ 

(lanch). When at-the close of the second month 
Shridhara called upon the guardians to pay the 
interest (200 dr.), he was told, on the authority 
of Lawyer-Durdhara, that Mahidhara being the 
fourth in descent was not liable to pay éven the 
principal. Shridhara, consequently, sued Mahidhara 
and his guardians. The defendants “appointed ” 
(nijuktah engaged) Lawyer-Durdhara, and the 
plaintiff, “Mr, Lawyer-Shekhara” [Bhatta Smarta 
Shekhara ]}. Lawyer-Durdhara appeared for the 
defendants ‘for the sake of friendship coming 

down for generations.” He argued his case on ` 
the authority of Narada I. 4, contending that 
no. claim could lie against Mahidhara. “Mr. 
Lawyer-Shekhara ridiculed the arguments of Lawyer- 
Durdhara, quoted opinions of great men, placed (before 
the Court) the real spirit of the whole law (on the sub- 
ject), and (finally) said: ‘Sir, Durdhara, you are not 
unversed in the letter and the spirit of legal lore 
E a > seduced by the temptation of a present (fee, 
lanch), you want to ruin Shridhara. Are you not 
ashamed of it ?? (The accusation resulted in) total dis- 
comfiture of Lawyer-Durdhara.” 

Apparently the case was decided against the 
defendants on the ground of the illegal agreement 
between the client and the lawyer to give and receive 
‘present’ of 1000 dr: on the conclusion of the case 
‘in favour of the defendants. The agreement savours 
ofchamperty. It is possible that only champerty was 
condemned, while a fee was allowed at ‘the time. But 
the significant passage about Counsel Durdhara’s 
appearing for the sake of an old friendship; goes to 
show that at the time when the Narada-Bhashya was 
written no fees were allowed. The profession seems 
to have been honorary. This would have naturally 
led to a practice of receiving surreptitious fees as in re- 
publican Rome. 


G) The Narada-Bhashya of Asahaya could not be later than the 7th 
century, for about the middle of that century Pataliputra was found 
deserted, and Asahaya speaks of Pataliputra as aliving town, The date 


of the Narada-Smriti itself would be about the sth century. 
(a) Yajnavalkya, l, 50 ; Vishnu VI, a7, 28; Narada, I, 4; Mitak- 
ghara ‘‘sub.” Yajna, II, 5o. 
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There is evidence that as early as the 1st century 
B. C. professional lawyers in were a class by 
themselves and that they formed a characteristic 
-~ feature oflarge towns. For, inthe Milinda. Panho, 
Bk. V., where the chief features of a typical Hindu city 
have been described in detail, advocates also figure. 
But they figure under a nickname which is indicative 
of the uncharitable lay-view taken of the profession at 
the time. Lawyers were called ‘“Sellers-of-Lawf 


or ,advoeate in the Dharmathats. 
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recovery he wgald buy himself back, so to say, by 
making a hanme present (8). The same principle 
has been-exténded with regard to the lawyer’s remu- 
neration whentifé defended the prisoner “in matters of 
life and death” he “has a right to a fee of thirty tickals 
of silver,” “‘the price of his client’s body.” 

Two functions which are distinct and different under, 
Hindu Procedure have been combined in the office of thg 
Under our procedure, 






“Traders-in-Law.” [Dharmapanikah]. + . Before them ,“both parties at law had to give sureties (pratibhu) fo 


therë come in the description the “ Keepers-of-law’’ 
{Dharma-rakshas] who seem to. have been a class of 
lawyers known and referred to fo: their knowledge of 
correct texts and then criminal judges [Rupa-dakshas], 
— Skilled in judging appearances’] who were ‘skilled in 
detecting the source of offences, skilled in deciding 
whether any act is offence or not, whether an offence 
is grievous or slight ; skilled in deciding 
questions as to the rise, the acknowledgment, the 
absolution, or the confession of an offence, to. . . . 
the defence of an offender”. + After sellers of 
different luxuries and the police (nagaragoptas), the 
writer describes his ‘SELLERS-oF-Laws,’ “who accord- 
ing to the spirit and according to the letter, accord- 
ing to justice (nyayatah) and according to reason 
(karanatah), according to logic and by illustrations, 
EX PLAIN AND RE-EXPLAIN ARGUE AND RE-ARGUE.’’t 

Hindu advocates were known for repeating them- 
selves as early as about the 1st century B. C. Virtue 
is often hereditary ! 


It appears that about the 8th century fees for ad- 
vocates were legalised. The Hindu Law borrowed and 
adopted by Burma at about that time provides for 
such fees to be calculated at a percentage of the value 
of the suit or according to the gravity of the offence. 
The Dharmathats or “‘the Laws of Menoo”’ dictates : 

“Any good pleader, though the statement of his 
case may not have been taken down, if he has only 
just sat down, or puts up the sleeve of his jacket, shall 
have a right to his pay.’’§ 


This is not the: only provision of the Dharmathats 
which would call forth the full approval of our present- 
day Bar. We have a further provision that having 
engaged one legal adviser ‘the client shall not call 
another pleader,’ unless the client be prepared to fee 
both fully. Fees, however, could not be recovered 
after 7 months. 


In the Burmese Code the lawyere in several places 
has been regarded on the same footing as the physician. 
It is interesting to note that in classical India, a 
patient suffering from a dangerous disease and des- 
pairing of his life, would promise, as a matter of form, 
to become a slave to the physician on recovery. On 


* Trenckner’s ¢ Milinda Panho,” p. 344. The work was com: 
mented upon in the sth century A. C. It seems to have been written in- 
the Punjab, before the rise of the Northern Buddhism. Its hero Menand- 
er was a Greek adventurer who was defeated by Pushyamitra, General- 
lissimo of Magadha, about 180. B. C. When the work was composde the 
nationality and obscure place. of birth of Menander were. distinctly re- 
membered by the writer. l 

t Translation by Rhys Davids, Sacred Books of the East, XXXVI, 


36. 
t ‘Vachenti anuvachanti bhasanti 
p. 345. Cf: S. B, E. XXXVI, 238. 


$ Richardson, Laws of Menoo, p. 50, 


anubhasanti.’’—-Trenckner, 


prosecution and defence of the case. A class of men 
hovered about. the CouRT-HOUSE to stand surety. 
They were distinct from lawyers. But under the Bur- 
mese Code of Manu, an advocate is also a surety to 
his client. 


One wonders whether any punishment was pres- 
cribed in India (if fees were allowed here in later 
days) or in Burma for the conduct of 
the advocate who took the feé and would 
not appear at the hearing. In Burma probably the 
contingency was avoided by making the fee payable on 
the conclusion of the case. (9) 


The employment of Hindu advocates was not based 
on the principle of agency. The class of agents-at-la 

(pratinidhi, ‘ representatives’) was altogether different. 
Their acts were hinding on the litigant principals. (10) 
But apparently the acts of the advocate could not 
be binding on the client, if prejudicial to him. (11) 
The governing principle was that one learned in 
law could come in, as such, and assist the Court. 
The Shukra-niti preserves the doctrine: ‘ appointed or 
un-appointed a lawyer (lit. ‘knower-of-law’) is entitled 
to speak [before the Court]. One who follows the law 
utters divine voice.” (12). As the ‘‘appointed’’ ones 
came and formed the jury (of 7, 5, or 3) to ‘help the 
Court in dispensing justice (18), so could an un- 
appointed knower of law come in and address the 
Court. And the advocate alone had this privilege, he 
alone could speak, unasked, before the Court. Any one 


else attempting to speak ‘un-appointed’ (afrranaret q] 


would have been guilty of one of the ‘contempts of 
Court.’ (14). 


Mr. -KASHI PRASAD JAYASWAL, in the 


Caleutta Law Journal. 


(8) Cf. “Al that I possess, shall be yours, doctor, and I will be you: 
slave.” Vinaya Pitaka, Mahavagga, VIII. I. 20. : 


(9) Cf. Richardson, p, 50. 
(10) Shukra-Niti, ~LV, 5; (10, 13). 


(11) Cf. Richardson, Laws of Menoo, p. yo. ‘If pleader behad. . À , 
the cause he is employed in shall not suffer.” l i 


(12) afara feral at a zeta ET aTa 
q qafa F: ATA i Obviously the Shukra-Nit 


is the work of a lawyer. He would verv naturally claim for his professior 


IV, 5, 23. 


the position of the oraclé of Divine Voice ! 
(13) Shukra-Niti, IV, 5, 26. 
(74) Shukra-Niti, IV. 80-82, 


NOTES 


* 


Centralisation of Education. 


So long the educational system in India 
was not centralised. But the establish- 
ment of the Educational Bureau is meant 
todo so. The present educational policy 
of the Government of India is causing great 
anxiety. How far the centralisation of 
education is beneficial or otherwise to a 
country will be gathered from the follow- 

stag extracts from Professor John Adams’ 
Evolution. of Educational Theory recently 
published by Messrs Macmillan & Co. 


“How far is it desirable that the whole educational 
system ofa country should be centralised, and placed 
under the control of the State? There are really two 
problems involved. First we have the purely 
educational question of the advisability ofa uniform 
system throughout a whole country. Next we have 
the problem of the use to be made of the enormous 
power that is implicit in this centralised system. 

“In many of the continental nations, and particular- 
ly in France and Germany, the whole educational 
system of thecountry, secondary as well as elementary, 
is completely under the control of the State. As a còn- 
sequence in.these two countries we find a uniformity of 
teaching method and of educational administration 
that startles an Englishman or an American. 

“Our own England has and values a system in 
which there is a great deal of room for individuality. 
Our elementary system has certainly crystallised into 
rigidity, but it is freer than it was. The Board of Edu- 
cation is slowly taking a grip of the Secondary System, 
but it is full of protestations that one ofits chief aims 
in taking over Secondary Schools is to favour their in- 
dividuality and to encourage the initiative of the teach- 

vers. Unfortunately it is of the essence of a machine 
to be mechanical, and there are many who look with 
misgivings at the increasing centralisation.” Pp. 374- 
377. 

“Under the increasingly centralised system that we 
have foreshadowed we Tad little promise in the future 
of a diminution in the number of institutionalised 
children. The tendency is clearly towards inċreasing 
the number, and intensifying the type. The children 
that are being educated under public control are being 
more and more reduced to a common pattern. — | 

“Take such a subject as History. Consider what 
an influence school text-books exercise here. Ifa Go- 
vernment cares to have a special set of books prepared, 
and prescribes them for use in school, it can bring up 
whole generations to its way of thinking. In particular, 
if itcan Secure a writer of some individuality with a 
taking style, it will gain its purpose even though the 
teachers are lukewarm on the subject, though the same 
could hardly be said if they are actively hostile. 

“** There have been of recent years certain in- 
cidents that at least suggest an attempt at the use of 


i 
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NOTES 


the schools as a political instrument. * * * * Had 
the present organised school system existed at a time 
when it was not subject to the public scrutiny that is 
inevitable under our modern conditions with regard to 
the press, it would have been an irresistible force in the 
hands of an unscrupulous government.” Pp: 388- 
390. 


Ina footnote, the author adds :— 


“There .can be no doubt that Napoleon, when he 
founded the centralised University of France, intended 
through its Grand Master, who of course owed his 
appointment to him, to mould the very minds of the 
new generation to suit his imperial policy. Had the 
empire lasted we should have had an educational ex- 
glen of the most interesting and important kind.” 

: 390. 


The European Defence Association 
and Civil Surgeons. 


The European Defence Association has 
made representations to the Government 
of India, that medical officers of pure 
Indian birth should not be appointed Civil 
Surgeons in this country. In the letter the 
association has addressed to the Secretary 
to the Government of India, Home Depart- 
ment, itis stated that the teridencyto re- 
move European Civil Surgeons has caused 
alarm and dissatisfaction among the 
Europeans residing in country districts, and 
the Association prays that steps be taken 
to remedy the evil. 


Should not the Government, of India 
take steps to proscribe the letter of the 
Association on the ground of its fomenting 
racial hatred ? aa : s 

If Europeans in the mofussil do not like 
to be treated by Indian doctors, they have 
the remedy in their owr hands. Why, 
they can bring a medical man of their own 
nationality to their locality and get them- 
selves treated by him at their own cost. 
They are rich enough to do that. 

The demand that the interests of the 
hundreds of millions of people inhabiting 
this country should be sacrificed to the 
race prejudice of a few birds of passage is 
as absurd as it is brazenfaced. | 
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Government Servants and __-— 
Politics. 

The Indian Government do not allow 
pure Indian public servants to take part in 
politics. They will not allow even law- 
professors to do so. But is it not passing 
strange that European Judges of the high- 
est provincial courts are allowed to do so 
without any let or hindrance? When Mr. 
Beaman of the Bombay High Court wrote 
inan English magazine an article on Indian 
politics, the public are not aware that any 
notice was taken of his conduct. Mr. 
Rattigan of the Panjab Chief Court 
was appointed President of the provincial 
European Association—a body more politi- 
eal than anything else. Government did 
not take any notice of hisconduct, although 
a question on the subject was asked in the 
Legislative Council. 

Is the Government rule meant to be 
enforced in the case of Indian public 
servants only ? : 


Democracy and International. Diplomacy. 


India does not take any active part in 
international diplomacy, though her 
existence shapes the policy of many 
nations. As shedoes not count as an 
active factor in world politics, our interest 
in world politics is more or less academic, 
But though it is academic it cannot fail 
to give us pleasure when we find that the 
better mind of the people in the West is 
feeling the absence of any high ethical 
standard in the conduct of the men who 
make peace and war. Thus Mr. Nevinson 
writes :— l 


“This assasination of freedom at its birth was but 
another instance of the lust for conquest which; 
since about the date of the first Peace Conference at 
the Hague (1899), has possessed diplomatic circles 
with renewed ferocity. It chiefly urges them to assault 
isolated and helpless communities where no serious 
resistance need be feared, and it seeks to destroy that 
spirit of nationality which the nobler statesmanship 
of the last century sought to establish or confirm’... 
Seldom in modern history has the game of grab heen 
played with so shameless a voracity as in 1911, and 
it is evident that the Foreign Offices now regard 
the most solemn international treaties, pledges ard 
obligations as no longer worth more than three or 
four years’ purchase. 


“A serious weakness in to-day’s democracy is here 
exposed. The general will has little or no effect on 
Foreign Secretaries or diplomatists. Probably the 
majority of people in most countries have no predis- 


position to bad faith, to the violation of pledges, the ` 


‘ subjugation of the weak, or the slaughter of working- 
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men in other lands. 


But their will is not consulted or 
considered until the expression of it is negligible. 
Crimes that would appear abhorrent in private life are 
secretly prepared by international diplomacy, the 
people remaining ignorant until the fact 1s accom- 
plished, or stands upon the verge. The general mind 
is then easily deluded by such words and phrases as 
“inevitable,” “self-defence,” a 
lesson,” ‘the true humanity that requires cruelty, 
“the survival of the fittest,’ or “the extension ‘of 
Christianity, civilisation, . and markets.” These 


“orestige,” “teaching a` 


-m 


persuasive catchwords are propagated by financiers « . 


with loans to run, by capitalists with an interest.in 
armaments, company-promoters with an eye on exploi- 
tation, manufacturers watching the closed or open 
door, and the landowning or rofessional gentry with 
sons to launch in life. It is difficult for newspapers to 
resist the clamour of wealth for war or aggrandise- 
ment; since their existence depends upon circulation 
and advertisement among the well-to-do. They now 
tend to colour, not only their comment, but their news 
according to demand, or in support of ministers from 
whom favours of various kinds may be expected. The 


hungry populace, occupied with ‘their daily interests, s 
and untrained to imagine foreign life or distant events, “My 


look up and are fed with deception. 

“Similar to the removal of foreign relations from 
the control of a people thus kept in ignorance 1s 
another constitutional danger that threatens our 
approach to democracy. That 1s the despotism of 
Cabinets. Owing to “Party loyalty,” a 
pressure of local and imperial business in the House of 
Commons, the Cabinet escapes control and almost 
escapes criticism. The private member counts as a 
vote, but hardly as a voice.” —The Growth of Freedom: 
by H. W. Nevinson (The People’s Books Series). 


The Bane of Bureaucracy. 


‘The same author writes thus on the 
bane of bureaucracy ;— 


and the increased , 


‘Tt is perhaps the official, rather than the Crown, E 


the aristocracy, or even the plutocrat, who now most — 


endangers liberty. -Bureaucratic interference with 
personal life, long the plague of most European capitals 


from Lisbon to St. Petersburg,.threatens to, infest’ 


the world: Weare called upon to accept ‘the expert” 
as our controlling guide, and “efficiency” as the final 
test-of Government. Bees and ants are efficient, but 
their progress appears to have stopped—stopped 
dead, as we say; or if you want expert government, 
watch the law and order of sheep before a dog. 
Officials usually govern badly, because they naturally 
magnify their ofice and routine above life,- regarding 
the intrusion of reality as an unwarrantable dis- 
turbance to their habitual toil or leisure. But that 
is not the worst of it. Even under the most efficient 
officialdom, the governed suffer. a degrading loss. of 
personality. It is disastrous to maintain order, 
however mechanically perfect, or to organise virtue 
and comfort, however judiciously proportionate, if 


personality and variety are gone. ‘“‘Self-government is. 


better than good government,” and self-government, 
implies the right to go wrong. It is nobler for. a 
nation, as fora man, to struggle towards excellence 
with its own natural force and vitality, however 
blindly and, vainly, than to live in irreproachable 
Lecency under expert guidance,...Better free than sober, 
said Bishop Magee of this country, and we may well 
imagine that it will be more tolerable for Sodom and 
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Gomorrha in the day of trial-than for a blameless city, 
cautiously regulated to virtue by the best mechanical 
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“In our opinion it will bé_a University which is 
to Commerce, what Dacca and Patna will be to Law, 


appliances of the clerks on Boards and the Heads of Medicine, and Administration. It will be a University 


Government Departments.” —The Growth of Freedom, 
by Ditto. 


Are all the Professions Overcrowded ? 





An anonymous writer, who may be an 
official of the Butler-Sharp-Nathan school, 


contributes to the Bengal Educational 


Journal an article on ‘The University of the 
Future,’ in which he says, “We have a 
surplus of professional men which is. grow- 
ing largérevery year.” He is of opinion 
that the Universities of Dacca arid Patna 
“will. produce better professional men than 
_ those at present existing. However good 
the material, icy will add to a superfluity. 
It is to everyone’s advantage’ ihat that 
superfluity should be improved. But a 
poerit it remains.” ` 
= By professional men the writer means 
“lawyers, doctors, engineers and adminis- 
trators. We should add teachers also. 
- It is generally believed that there is a 
superfluity of lawyers in India. We cannot 
express any opinion’ from personal know- 
- ledge. Perhaps, the superfluity, if any, is not 
.. greater than that in other civilised countries. 
‘As regards administrators, so long as 
Englishmen continue to monopolise all the 
higher offices, it cannot be said that the 





supply of Indian administrators is greater 


‘than the demand. Ifthere be a superfluity; 
apt “is an artificial superfluity, as a much 
larger number of our men can be employed 
as administrators than is the case now. 
As for doctors, anybody who knows any- 
thing of the country knows that the supply 
~ of qualified medical men (including sanitary 
officials) may be increased a hundredfold 
without there being a superfluity. Millions 
of people die every year in India without 
any medical help worth the name: Hence 
he who speaks of a superfluity inthe medical 
profession must be a great ignoramus. So, 
too, inthe case of the engineering profession, 
. we requirea far greater number of engineers 
Œ thań wé have. Sanitary engineers, agri- 
x» cultural engineers, school ergineers,— 
engineers of all sorts are required. 

As for teachers, there may very well be 
ten times as many schools and colleges in 
India as there are at present without any 
superfluity being felt. 


“The University of the Future.” 


The writer asks “What then will be the 
future?” and answers :— = 


' 


which will make out of Agriculture and Commerce and 
Manufacture, an Art and a Science as self-expressive 
of a man as Law and Medicine are at the present day.” 
We are as eager as anybody that India 
should, make progress in Agriculture and, 
Commerce and Manufacture, but we think 
that, as Dr. Rashbehary Ghose says, in the 
same magazine, ‘‘Mental culture should be - 
the chief end of University training.” 
-Dr. Ghose goes on :— ; 
= Ido not say that the University should not teach 
law or medicine or engineering, but this ought not to ` 
be the principal aim ofa University course, -A liberal 
education does. not indeed teach a man the peculiar 
business of any calling but it fits him, in the words of 


. a distinguished writer, ‘to perform justly, skilfully and 


magnanimously all the offices both private and’ public, 
of peace and war.” As Cardinal Newman says, a 
cultivated intellect brings with it a power and a grace : 
to every occupation which it undertakes, and enables 
us to be more useful citizens. There is a duty we owe | 
to human society as such, to the state to which we 
belong, to the sphere in which we move, to the indivi- 
duals towards whom we are variously related, and 
whom we successively encounter in life; and a liberal 
education, which is the proper function of a University, 
ifit refuses the foremost place to professional interests, : 
does but postpone them to the formation of the citizen. 
I should therefore make a course of general culture 
absolutely compulsory on all the students of the Uni- 
versity. 1 attach the greatest importance to it, because 
I hold that such culture would be the soundést intro- 
duction to a professional training; and I strongly 
deprecate the modern tendency of converting a Uni- 
versity into a place where people should be taught 
only how to earn their bread. : 
There are other reasons, too, why we 
‘should regard with suspicion the advice of 
a man who tells us to go in for commercial, 
agricultural and industrial education in 
lieu of liberal education. Itisjust like the 
Anglo-Indian advice to give up politics 
and attend to religious education or social 
-reform. The thing is, India of the Indians 
cannot make any great progress in com- 
merce or industry unless we have political 
power in our hands. The, railways have 
differential rates which go against 
indigenous manufactures. Then there 
are the excise duties, and there may be 
various other imposts in future which 
British manufacturers may force the 
~ Government to levy to protect themselves 
against their Indian rivals. Mining and 
other concessions are more easily obtained 
in India by Europeans than by Indians. 
The industrial advance that we have to 
make is against heavy odds. The difficul- 
ties will be less when we have more, and 
more effective political power in our hands. 
And the possession of political power would 
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beimpossible if the country remained largely 
illiterate. Illiteracy, again, can be killed 
only by employing a very large army of 
‘teachers. These must come from Uni- 
versities which give a liberal education. 

Confining our attention only to industrial 
progrsss, it should not also be forgotten. 
that one chief reason why Japan is making 
rapid strides in manufacturing industries 
is that 90 percent. of her population are 
literate, against a miserable 5 or 6 per cent. 
in India. 

We have some sort of careers in the 
professions. We cannot sacrifice them to 
follow the ignis fatuus of commerce as 
exhibited by interested preachers. Com- 
-merce, manufacture, &c., we do not discard, 
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attracting foreign students it will be by the 
achievements of men like Dr. Bose. 


Regarding facilities for research, there 
is the generally received opinion that no 
original work in science can be done. 
without elaborately-equipped laboratories gas 
But Dr. Bose says :— 


“It has to be remembered that there are two factors 
for successful investigation—one, external, demanding 
lavish expenditure of money—the other, internal, which 
requires intense mental application. Perhaps, in this 
power of concentration, Indians possess an asset of no 
mean value. In spite of difficulties, work has heen 
done here which has found recognition in the great 
intellectual centres in the West. It is obvious that 
with better facilities much more can be done; itisa 
matter which should not present insuperable difficulties 
to our Universities.” 


but let us find out our own way to them. ed 
. ~ — 7 Yes, only if the official dictators of these 


Dr. J. C. Bose on the Future of Research. 


In the article contributed by him to the 
Bengal Educational Journal, Prof. J.C. Bose 
rightly says: 


“I do not think there is necessarily any antagonism 
between teaching and research. The object of an 
University being the advancement of knowledge this 
must include the complementary functions of the dis- 
covery of truth and diffusion of knowledge. It may be 
said generally that teaching degenerates unless it be 
kept.in touch with research ; since the constant repeti- 
tion of second or third-hand knowledge leads to mere 
mimicry in pupils: the living touch of reality is lost. 
Hence the importance of the encouragement of 
originality and research in an University, even from 
the point of view of the teacher.” 


- Dr. Bose also raises the question whether 
Indian Universities are for ever to serve 
as feeders to foreign Universities. Says he: 


’ And the power of an University to encourage research 
will depend on the world-status which that University 
has created for itself. What is the worth ofits degrees 
and what is the value of the honours conferred by it 
in the estimation ofthe world ? This estimation and 
this world-status can by no manner of means be 
created artificially. 


For the question will be asked what advancement. 
in any branch of knowledge has been made by you? 
What discoveries and investigations have been brought 
about under your fostering care? Is your University 
always to be a preparatory school for the foreign Uni- 
versities which have a high world-status? Will you 
never be able to make your work so distinguished that 


Universities could be convinced that ity 
not huge and costly buildings which make 
a university, but scholarship. Then more 
money can be spent on research fellow- 
ships than on brick and mortar. 


In Dr. Bose’s experience, ‘‘there is a gen- 
uine desire among a fair number of students 
to undertake research work.” But as- 
regards success in such work, he tells us to , 
bearin mind that there are at least ten thou-4 
sand workers all over the world engaged 
in original investigation, but compara- 
tively few successful results are heard of. 
“You cannot command results by merely 
opening classes. There must be favourable 
combination of circumstances for success 
in research.” “It must be remembered 
that even out-of a number of earnest stu- 
dents there can only be a few who can suc- 
ceed in striking out a new path.” 


Regarding the future of research in 
India, Dr. Bose’s words fill our minds with 
hope. 

I think there is a great future for such work. First, 
on account of favourable conditions in the tropics, we 
have a wealth of biological material unavailable to the 
Northern laboratories. The Indian mind is again 
characteristically synthetic; it refuses to recognise 
artificial divisions. The greatest work for the future . 


lies undoubtedly in the border lands, which at present “ 


instead of there heing aconstantexport of yourstudents “divide one department of science from another, and in 


to other Universities there should be an interchange 
and that you should receive an import of foreign stu- 
dents attracted by the special contribution which your 
University has made tothe general stock of knowledge? 
This is not to be regarded as an unrealisable dream. 
It has been accomplished before. The fame of Nalanda 
and Taxila did attract students from other lands who 
made long pilgrimages to the Indian shrines of learning. 


If any Indian University succeeds in 


such work alone do we look for scientific generalisation 


of supreme importance. Work of this description 
would require unremitting toil, great patience and 
indomitable persistence. In these qualifications some. 
of our students will not be found wanting. At present 
they find little scope for the satisfaction of the nobler 
aspirations—not the mere gratification of personal 
ambition—but the service which they can render by 
bringing their contribution to the store of the world’s 
knowledge. : 
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©- Are Indian Students languid and authority will be anything but indigenous. 
p apathetic ? For this reason, if for no other, we should 


a have been better pleased if the donor could 
Rev. W. H. G. Holmes says “no” in the have seen reasons to haye sufficient confi- 
Bengal Educational Journal. dence in the National Council of Education 
k.. No one could live with Indian students for even a to make it the beneficiary . Some people say, 
t few days without discovering that so far from being indeed, that the National Council of Edu- 
languid they are as lively and animated youths as can cation has not beensmuch of a success,—a 
be found anywhere on earth, that there is nothing in point that we do not propose here to 


i the wide world which does not interest them, that they 4; xf hi fiiciall: | d: 
take a vivid delight in knowing about all the varied discuss ? but has the oa y Sena 






occupations of mankind. magnificent Tata Endowment any better 
India’ may be a very old country and its civilization record to show ? 
so hoary with age that it counts not by centuries but We have not the least doubt that. Dr. 


by millenia, but as represented by its student class it | ) : : P 
is one of the youngest countries in the world. Ghose’s endowment will provide consider- 


-The West may be blase, but to the East all things are able facilities for the-study of pure science, 
ver becoming new. and that it will place the Professors and . 
| M ee ee E their students in a position “to extend the 

l r 5 | A A SE ra 
students of the paa, aye cee enue: be charged- Pounds of knowledge”, but how it will pro- 
swith apathy and indifference. It is an exceedingly mote, technical education. or enable them 
Briigorous and alert crowd of young men who pourinto ‘to improve....... the arts, industries, manu- 
“s€aleutta year by year to get adniission into the factuyresand agriculture of this country,” we 
SOMERS OV FNE ETEGE CLG: do not yét clearly see. In the first place, 
l somehow technical education does notseem 
Dr. Rashbehary Ghose’s Endowment. to flourish in the cold bureaucratic shade 


. ae l f (at least that is what the Tata Endowment 
~- No Indian can think of Dr. Rashbehary shows), and the Universities are going 


Ghose’s munificent donation of ten lakhs to to þe entirely bureaucratised. .In 'the 
the Calcutta University without admiring second place, the courses of study at. pre- 

à his openhandedness and patriotism. The sent prescribed by the Calcutta University. 
“ endowment is meant “for the promotion qdo not include any branch or department 
of scientific and technical education and for of technology or of agriculture; but they 
the cultivation, and advancement of science, may be included in the near future. In the 
pure and applied, amongst my country- third place, we may be permitted to observe 
men by and through indigenous agency.” that teaching work in the class-room or 
-i - The condition “that the chairs mentioned research workin the laboratory, though 
be always filled by Indians (that is, persons an indispensable preliminary, cannot alone 
born of Indian parentsascontradistinguish- enable anybody “to improve, by the 
ed from persons who are called Statutory application of his researches, the arts, in- 
Natives of India),” is patriotic in no dustries, manufactures and agriculture of 

. narrow sense. It is absolutely necessary this country.” Ofcourse we are not so un- 
_ for gaining the object which the donor has reasonable or ungrateful as to find fault 
 inview. It was also needed asa measure with an educational benefactor for not 
of protection. For our educated men are pþeingan industrial bank or a captain of in- 
practically excluded from the higher educa- dustry as well. But the reason why we make 
tional service. these observations is that we find that 
According to the condition laid down European factories, conducted according to- 

by the donor, the professors will always Western methods, succeed in this country; 
~ be Indians; and so long as the present but many of our young men who have 
» Vice-Chancellor, who deserves to be congra-,. learned these methods in the West do not 
- tulated upon having succeeded in obtaining find sufficient capital or other facilities 
‘forthe University two big endowments’of to make a successful application 
Rs. 15 and 10 lakhs, holds office, the of their knowledge. We, therefore, think 
 eontrolling authority willalsobe practically that if Dr. Ghose could supplement 
- indigenous. But itis probable that he will his present endowment with another of 
soon be succeeded by a different sort of 10 or 20 lakhs, out of the interest of 

- yaan;and there is a strong tendency, almost which approved students of his foundation 
a determination,to officialisetheuniversities might be helped to start small industries, 
entirely. Sothatin future the controlling there would be a better prospect of his 
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- wishes being fulfilled in their entirety. We 
have ventured to make this suggestion as 
he is a large shareholder of the Bengal 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works and 
financed a match factory, and has thereby 
given practical proof of his ardent desire to 
promote Indian industries. l 


No doubt there are politico-economic 
difficulties in the way of our industrial ad- 
vancement and our land-tenure and revenue 
system has not a little to do with the ruin 
of Indian agriculture (as ably shown in our 
last number by Prof. Dvijadas Datta) ; but 
with these questions Dr. Ghose the educa- 
tionist cannot deal- He may be expected 
to tackle them in a different capacity. 


There.are one or two other points in 
Dr. Ghose’s letter to Sir Ashutosh on 
which we may be permitted to comment. 
The fourth condition he has laid down is— 

That the salary ofeach Professor be, as nearly as 
possible, asum of six thousand rupees annually to be 
paid out of the income of the fund; but that it be 
open to the Senate to supplement such sum from the 
University or other funds at their disposal from time 
to time. so. 

We suppose every. one understands that 
ifa University professor be not honorary 
or if he- -be not in receipt ofa mere sub- 
sistence allowance, but if, : on the 
contrary, a salary is paid to him, it should 
be adequate to his needs and also should be 
such as would give him an equal. position 
in the eyes of the lay public with other 
University. professors. It may be at once 
conceded that a University professor 
of pure Indian descent may be 
expected so to moderate his ‘worldly 
ambition as to find Rs. 500 a month sufh- 
cient for his. expenses. But there are other 
University professors, particularly Euro- 
_ pean professors, who are paid much higher 
salaries. The University ought not to èx- 
pect to take advantage of the patriotic 
feelings of our best Indian professors to pay 
them about half the salaries of European 
professors... Whatever the qualifications, 
whatever the patriotic self-sacrifice of these 
Indian professors may be, they are for this 
very reason sure to be rated by all but the 
few most thoughtful members of the public 
as inferior to European professors. 
That may be a very unreasonable way 
of thinking; but that is human nature 
as it stands. Therefore we say, either the 
University should pay the European and 
other Indian professors also Rs. 500 per 
mensem, or, if it be beyond the power of the 


-soever he likes. 


University to get them to work on this 
salary, it should pay Dr. Ghose’s science 
Professors on the scale of the European 
Professors. And thelatter part ofthe fourth 
condition leaves it open ‘to the Senate 
to do so. go ee 
In India one thing that has-tended to 
humiliate and deépresss the best Indian 
intellect and thus to.robit of its prestige and 
usefulness, is the payment to it of half or 
one-third thesalary of third rate Europeans. 
Our own leaders ought not tobe a.party 


.to any such thing. | 
< We do not propose that Dr. Ghose’s chairs 


should carry the lavish salaries enjoyed | 
by the Indian—Educationar Service ien 
in the highest grades. We only suggest that _ 


they should be paid the same salary as the 


University pays to its European professors 
For another reason, too, the-scale of salary 
laid downin Dr. Ghose’s letter is inadvisable. 
Not to speak of Indian Educational Service 
men,the Provincial Service men of the highest 
grades enjoy a higher salary than Rs. 500 
-a month: We suppose Dr. Ghose wants 
whole time men, unlike the -gentlemen who 
at present do thika work. In that case, 
would he be satisfied with- men of inferior y 
calibre to those senior men who are in the 
Provincial Service’ ? To begin with we may be 
so fortunate asto geton the proposed salary 
the services of some of our best professors, 
who may agree to’ serve from patriotic 
motives. But it would not be reasonable to % 
depend on good luck or patriotic ardour for 
a regular succession of very able professors. 
The last consideration that we would 
urge is that’ the fixing of the salaries at 
Rs: 500 a month, indirectly strengthens the 
Government policy of paying Indian pro- 


fessors half or less than half of what is paid 


to European professors. The Government 
can very well say, “You propose to pay 
your best men, men whom you expect to do 
research work, even less than what we pay 
our senior provincial service men; and still 
you object to our having different scales of # 
pay for Europeans and Indians.” 


“The Board” is toconsist, among others, ü 
of three nominees ofthe Founder, namely, 
(a) The Hon. Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, 
K. T., &c., (b) Prof. Prafulla Chandra - 
Ray, D. Sc., &c., and (c) The Hon. Babu 
Mahendranath Ray, M.A., B.L. The donor 
is certainly entitled to nominate whom- 
But as it is a public 
matter, we may without offence offer a few 


NOTES 


highly qualified in his own way. But Babu 
Mahendranath Ray in his professorial days 
professed mathematics, a subject which Sir 
Asutosh is fully qualified to adviseupon. At 
the same time, we find neither physics nor 
botany represented. As there is one name 
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Dr. RASHBEHARY GHOSE. 
remarks. Each of these three persons is 


which must have appeared to every one 
conspicuous by its absence from. Dr. 
Ghose’s Board, we need not hesitate to say 
that Prof. J. C. Bose ought to have been 
in the Board. No better scientist can be 
found to represent both Physics and 
Botany. We do not know whether he 
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declined to serve or he was not asked to; 
but whatever or whoever may be respon- 
sible for his absence from the Board, 
the fact cannot but be regretted. Scientific 
education has made so little progress in 
India, that we are unable to appraise each 
piece of scientific research at its proper 
value. The account of Prof. Bose’s researches, 
in not one but many branches of science, 
published in this Review in December, 1912, 
may help one to form some idea of their 
extent and worth. They do not com- 
pare unfavorably with those of some 
of the greatest names in science. 
No wonder that with regard to some of 
them Lord Kelvin eclared . himself 
literally filled with wonder and admi- 
ration for so much success in these difficult 
and novel experimental problems.’ The 
honour of being twice invited to deliver a 
Friday. Evening Discourse in the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, rendered illus- 
trious by the labours of Davy and Fara- 
day, of Rayleigh and Dewar, does not fall 
to the lot of every eminent scientist. It 
fellto him. His work in connection with 
Physiological Botany has been unique and 
path-breaking. Just as his electrical re- 
searches have helped to improve the manu- 
facture of wireless telegraphic apparatus, 
so his researches in Plant Physiology have 
been of practical use in agriculture in the 
United States, which has the largest agri- 
cultural department in the world. We 
extract below a few sentences from the 
letter of Prof. R. Harper of the Department 
of Plant Physiology in the University of 
Wisconsin which we published in December, 
1912 :— 

“I wish to urge again the very great importance 
for all the University and Agricultural Colleges in 
which plant physiology is taught, of having your 
instrument put in the market so that they will be 
available for all laboratories............ Plant Physiology 
is a subject of such fundamental significance from the 
standpoint of agriculture, and the courses in it are 
being so rapidly developed in the Western [American] 
Universities, that I ain sure that there would be 
a good demand for such apparatus. It is certainly 
of first importance for agriculture, that such studies 
as yours on the seasonal variation of condition in 
plan.s/rate and factor of growth and so on, should. 
be developed in our departments of Plant Physiology 
to the fullest extent and for this purpose apparatus 
for quantitative studies is quite indispensable.” 


Independence of the Philippine Islands.. 


In our last March number we gave an 
ethnological and educational description of 
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the Filipinos and summarised the opinions of 
some leading American papers arid publi- 
cistsasto when the Philippines might expect 
to be independent. Last week Reuter has 
telegraphed that President Wilson states. 
that he expects the new Governor of thea 
Philippines to make it clear that the 
Government’s policy is the ultimate freedom 
of the Philippines. Simultaneously the 
Secretary of the Interior in the Philippines 
reports that peonage and chattel slavery 
are widespread and that an effective legis- 
lation against these systems is prevented 
by the members of the Philippine Assembly 
who are interested in them. He is unable 
to devise a remedy. A lively controversy 
is expected, Mr. Bryan, Secretary of State, 
U. S. A., favours immediate independence. 


The Havoc caused by the Damodar Flood. 7 


This has been a year of disastrous floods 
in India. There have been devastating 
inundations in the Provinces of 
Bombay, Bengal and Bihar causing 
destruction of property and of the 
lives of human beings and cattle. So 
far as Bengal is concerned, no approxi- 
mate estimate of the devastation caused 
by the Damodar and other rivers is yet 
available. Officials are inclined to mini- 
mise the effect of the floods. We think it 
is the duty of the Government to publish a 
full report on the loss of lives and of houses 
and other property by instituting a village 
to village enquiry. Such an enquiry is also 
indispensably necessary for giving relief. 
Private charity, in some places co-operating 
with the Government, is doing all it can 


‘to allay the pangs of hunger and prevent 


deaths from starvation. But though this 
gives immediate relief, it does not go far, 
nor has private charity yet reached all the 
affected villages. As thousands of families 
have been rendered utterly destitute and 
homeless, they must be given relief for 
months and helped to build their houses. 
Crops having been entirely or partly des- 
troyed in hundreds of villages and cattle 
having perished, the agricultural classes 
should be helped to buy cattle and far- 
nished with seeds or seedlings. As epidemics 
are sureto break outin many of the villages, 
medical help. should be made available to 


- the villagers. Inthe Sonamukhi Thana of the 


Bankura district and elsewhere, rice fields 
have been covered with a deposit of sand 
several feet deep. Ifit be impracticable to 
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-emove the sand or if the cost of such an 
»peration be forbidding, the poor farmers 
should be provided with arable land else- 
where. Let the poorer middle class families 
in distress be specially sought out and 
yelped as secretly as practicable. They 
would rather suffer than seek charity. 

The resources of private charity in men 
and money are not sufficient to cope with the 
lisaster. Government has the organisation, 
the men and the money. It exists for the 
protection of the lives of the people and for 
sromoting their happiness and prosperity. 
Let it do itsduty. Let it co-operate with 
the people. Let it be true co-operation, 
that is to say, let not the officials demand 
subordination and subservience from the 
organisers of private relief. 

3 in addition to the forms of relief men- 
Joned above, there should be remissions of 
rent, and the estates of the Zemindars of the 
affected areas should not be sold this year 
according to “the sunset law,” if they fail 
‘o pay. land-revenue on the due date. 

In addition to collecting funds, giving 
subscriptions, and sending out parties for 
ziving reliet, the local leaders have a duty 
to perform which has not yet been done 
thoroughly, systematically and methodi- 
rally. It is the giving of accurate informa- 
tion toenable thc organisations in Calcutta 
to afford relief quickly. The district and 
village leaders should publish information 
n the papers and send it to the central 
relief organisation office in College Square 
on the following points, for instance :— 
Names of the villages affected, the nearest 
Railway Station from which they can be 
reached, the conveyances, such as boats, 
hackney carriages, bullock carts, &c., 
available, whether food stuffs can be had 
for money locally or provisions must be 
carried by the relief parties, whether dhotis 
(old and new) are required, what are the 
prevailing diseases if any, whether local 
volunteers are available, whether 
volunteers sent from Calcutta can find 
shelter in any private residence in any 
village and make it the relief centre, &c. 
Arrangements should also be made for 
ne ane the relief centres. i 


Atheism Disappearing. 


In the mid-June number of La Revue 
M. Jean Finot discourses on Atheism, 
which in the original definition of the term, 
he says, is fast dying out. The Review of 
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Reviews thus summarises some 
observations :— 


No man to-day is an atheist as that term was 
originally understood. A man cannot exist without 
some sort of faith, a certain religiosity in the wider 
sense of that word. Faith has even invaded the 
domain of science. The Infinite has come into all our 
calculations; it fills and animates our visions and our 
hopes. Moreover, our notion of the infinite has in 
every sense deepened and broadened. Nature presents 
to us myriads ofelements. What would be the number 
of possible combinations of them? Infinite is the only 
possible reply. By whatever name we call the Infinite 
~~Jupiter, Jehovah, Providence, Nature, God the 
Father, Mystery, Force—some sort of faith is indis- 
pensable and inevitable. Thus the atheism of other 
days is expiring on the threshold of belief in the 
Infinite. At the same time, religious fanaticism is 
disappearing, and these two facts together form the 
prelude to that triumphal symphony of the human 
faith of to-morrow which will be called the Infinite. 
Sincere faith, however, does not exist without sincere 
doubt. The salvation of religious faith lies in the 
reciprocal tendencies which these two contradictions 
have to contend with. 

Our ideas of immortality have greatly changed,-and 
while trie believers are being more and more affected 
by reason, the sceptics and the atheists are being more 
and more influenced by the spiritual sides of our 
aspirations and of our life... Agnosticism itself, which 
believes in nothing, admits the Unknown which presses 
so heavily on our destinies. Atheism becomes more 
and more negative. The believer and the professed 
atheist, each in his way, is tending towards justice 
and happiness. dna ee od a. ek 

Some sort of faith is implied in all kinds 
of human activity. Whatever a man’s 
work, whether it be for his own pleasure 
or good, or for-the good of others, he 
believes, consciously or sub-consciously, 
that certain results will follow his acts. 
Why does he believe? What or who esn- 
sures the sequence of cause and effect ? 

Whoever Has moral enthusiasm for an 
ideal, whoever believes in the possibility of 
human progress as the result of certain 
lines of action, has a religious faith, though 


it be not called by any orthodox name. 


of his 


Hindu-Muslim Co-operation. 


At the great Mayo Hall meeting in 
Allahabad to consider the scandalous treat- 
ment of our sisters and brethren in South 
Africa and other matters, the President, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, made a very appro- 
priate reference to MHindu-Muslim co- 
operation. He said :— 

After many a long year we have the good fortune 
to witness to-day the gratifying spectacle of the 
representatives of the two great communities assem- 
bled on a common political platform. This is the 
happiest augury for the future and the surest sign 
that strong unifying forces are at work to mould an 
Indian nationality which recognises no. distinctions 
ofclass or creed. We have met to consider certain 
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reforms which are urgently called for; but to my 
mind no reform however urgent can compare in 
importance to that great reform of reforms the com- 
plete union of Hindus and Mahomedans. For my 
part I would notin the least mind our most reasonable 
demand being persistently denied provided we can 
time after time bring together an ever-increasing 
number of the representatives of the two communities 
to agitate their common grievances from a common 
platform. There is no obstacle in the way of progress 
which thecollective will of the people eannot surmount, 
no opposition to their just and reasonable demand 
which their combined effort on constitutional lines 
cannot overcome, Necessary reforms, however long 
they may be delayed, will comeas surely as day follows 
night....1 therefore heartily congratulate you, as I do 
myself, on the happy beginning we have made to-day 
and I hope and trust thatthe beginning so made will 
be vigorously followed up and that no amount of 
petty differences will be allowed to interfere with the 
great work before us. If we differ on certain points— 
and differences of opinion must occasionally arise as 
long as human nature is what it is—let us earnestly 
try to reduce the points of difference to a minimum and 
advance shoulder to shoulder in the onward march. 


; River Embankments. 


It was rightly suggested at the Town 
Hall meeting for the collection of subscrip- 
tions in aid of the sufferers from the floods, 
that an enquiry should be held to ascertain 
whether the Damodar and other river em- 
bankments were kept in good condition or 
not. As safeguards against the destruc- 
tive effects of floods overflowing the em- 
bankments, the Amrita Bazar Patrika 
makes some suggestions. ° 

‘Talking of relief-works, a suggestion occurs to us 
Let these works consist not merely in repairing the 
breached embankments and damaged roads and 
culverts, but digging out outlets for the overflowing 
water in case of any future floods. Let there be a 
regular system of such channels all around the villages 
and let the earth dug up be heaped up and made into 
a highland or artificial table-land. Let there be at 
least. one such artificial table-land (say 10 to 15 feet 
higb) in every village or group of villages so as to 
afford protection to the villagers when confronted by a 


similar disaster in the future. Operations like these, ` 


while affording, for the present, the needed relief 
to the labourers at a minimum of cost to the 
Government, has the additional recommendation of 
pen protective works against any prospective 
oods. 


’ Engineers should be able to say whether 
these channels or canals could be provided 
- with locks. 


Mr. Montagu’s Budget Speech. 


Mr. Montagu’s last Budget Speech in 
the House of Commons, which was remar- 
-kable for the number of topics dealt with 
or referred to and the quantity of plati- 
tudes that he uttered, seems to have been 
‘ike the Ramayan minus Ram; for there 
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was little in it about finance. We shall 
refer to only a few points in his speech. 
Adverting to the Native States he said : 


However marked is the influence of Western educa- 
tion and travel in India generally, nowhere is it 
more marked than in the Native States- where 
tulers more and more watch International and Ir 
perial politics and vie with one another in’ improv- 
ing the condition of their administration and their 
reputation: for efficient government. Consequently the 
last twenty -years have witnessed striking progress 
and developments in the Native States. This ad- 
vance entails more advanced methods in our treat- 
ment of those of their affairs with which we are 
concerned, i 


POLITICAL SECRETARY TO GOVERNMENT. 


The Foreign Secretary isalready over burdened with 
the ever-widening and increasingly difficult, com- 
plicated and delicate sphere of operations in foreign 
affairs on all borders of India; and it is quite im- 
possible for any one man simultaneously to cone 
satisfactorily with all problems of the administration 
of the Native States. The. Government of India, there- 
fore, had now proposed and LordCrewe was considering’ 
the proposal that separate Secretaries should be 
appointed for the affairs of the Native States with the 
title of Political Secretary to Government and having 
for his Department that branch of the Foreign Office 
which deals with internal affairs. 

The change can be eftected at little cost, and will, I 
am sure, be acceptable to the Chiefs as tending toa 
quicker discharge of business and a more thorough 
and personal representation of their problems to the 
Viceroy. It will also help to lighten the burdens of the 
Residents and Political Officers which have become 
arrear with the advance of the States in getting from 
them a readier response to their references to head- 
quarters. Moreover, conferences, to be held from time 
to time in Delhi and Simla, to which the Ruling Princes 
will be invited, will give: them opportunities ‘for 
meeting one another and discussing alterations in 
custom, practice and rule. 


We hope, in spite of the good intentions 
of the Government, the Political Secretaries 
would not prove like spokesin the wheels 
of the progressive States. 

Speaking ofthe relations between Hindus 
and Mahomedans, Mr. Montagu observed 
that “Divide et impera, one of the most 
dangerous of all maxims, is not written in 
our text-books of statesmanship.” We 
are thankful for this information, and shall 
not fail tojudge of the conduct of all our 
governors accordingly. But as sometimes 
even the highest servants of the Crown in 
India, like Lord Dufferin, Lord Curzon and 
Lord Minto, have followed this maxim, w 
are curious to know whence they learnt it 
Perhaps they got it from books not pre- 
scribed as text-books of statesmanship. 
They may have thouglit that for gradua- 
tion in statesmanship, they would be re- 
quired to know “unseen”? passages as 
much as, if not better than, their text- 


NOTES. : i 


books, and so they may have learnt this 
“most dangerous ofall maxims” as one of 
the most important “unseens.” But we 
are quite, sure if Mr. Montagu had been 
their examiner, they would certainly have 
been plucked. 

~ In'the course of his remarks on the un- 
lawful practice of some policemen of tortur- 
ing under-trial prisoners, he said: “How- 
ever we cannot see our way to abolish the 
record of confessions before trial.” In that 
case it would be impossible to stamp out 
this horrible practice entirely. 

Here is another extract. 

“The Civil Service is suffering from three grievances 
Jemanding redress. Firstly, pay, which is a question 
of the utmost importance; and the Commission has 
rot a worthy task ina thorough investigation of 
his question and the determination to recommend, 
fit consider it necessary, a pay adequate to the alter- 
d conditions and pensions adequate to services render- 


To talk of the Indian Civil Service being | 


inadequately paid is an utter absurdity. 
The Service itself is an anachronism and 
ought to be done away with. Its members 
are paid much more lavishly than any 
other class of men inthe world doing the 
same kind of work. The members of the 
Ceylon Civil Service, who have to pass the 
same tests as they and workin a similar 
climate, get less pay than they. 

We wrote in our last September (1912) 
number: “We shall be glad if the pre- 
sent [Public Services] commission do not 
increase the salaries and emoluments of the 
existing European services,” &c. (P. 329). 
Again, in our last October number we 
wrote: “Itis now clear that an all-round 
attempt is now being made to take ad- 
vantage of Lord Islington’s commission to 
increase the salaries of Anglo-Indian 
officials. In his article in the Nineteenth 
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Mr. Montagu says: ‘The old era of hard 
and fast division between the governors 
and the governed on racial lines has dis- 
appeared for ever.” He is mistaken, and 
does not know his facts. Partitions have 
been erected where they did not exist be- 


fore: e.g., is not the higher educational 


service practically closed to Indians? Some 
half a dozen high posts in the Imperial and’ 
Provincial Executive Councils and the Secre- 
tary of State’s Council cannot obliterate 
the practically racial distinction between 
the Imperial and Provincial services in al- 
most all departments of public service. So 
much for the civil services. In the army 
Indians are totally and absolutely de- 
barred from the Commissioned ranks. So 
Mr. Montagu’s assertion is grievously iñ- 
correct. 

We can contemplate with some 
satisfaction the following sentences in his 
speech, assuming that they are meant to 
be given effect to, and that the voluntary 
indigenous agencies referred to therein 
would be used not as mere subservient 
tools but would be given some initiative 
and discretionary powers: 

We must find indigenous voluntary agencies to 
conduct a large amount of our detailed work. 

‘Even if there is some loss of efficiency—even if the 
District Board is worse run than the Municipal body 
and less capable, we ought to find an indigenous 
agency in India which will alone ensure our progress 
being real and complete. Be 


Educational suggestions. 


The Amrita Bazar Patrika asks why the 
Education Department does not start a 
number of open air schools and sanatori- 
ums for the students as is done in Germany 
and other advanced countries. In support 
of its suggestion it states the very well- 
known fact, that, what with the hard 
struggle for life in these days, and especially 
in India,—as well as the crushing labours 
exacted by the University examinations, 
most of our student-folk are crippled at the 
very threshold of their life, and’either grow 
up confirmed invalids, unable to fight life’s 
battle, or swell the number of premature 
deaths. It suggests that students with a 
rickety constitution or suffering from 
malaria, dyspepsia or incipient lung affec- 
tions—the three great. scourges affecting 
the younger generation,—may be sorted 
out by periodical medical examination and 
facilities granted to them and their guar- 
dians for their.education in special, schools 
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in a salubrious climate with provision for 
plenty of open and fresh air. Special 
sanatoriums also may be started exclusive- 
ly fgr student-folk where they may, at each 
vacation, go up for recruiting their health, 
either on payment of no fees or on nominal 
fees, and with facilities for their being 
accompanied by a guardian. These sugges- 
tions are worthy of whole-hearted support. 


The I. M. S. Examination. 


This year out of the 12 successful I. M. 
S. candidates 5 are Indians, the first three 
places being occupied by them. The first 
man hails from the Panjaband the next two 
is Bengal. We are afraid of this good 
uck. 


A Humiliatng Demand. 


The Mahratta says :— 


“Tt is believed that the Deccan Education Society of 
Poona is face to face with what may be described as a 
critical situation in the history of the institution. The 
crisis is supposed to arise out of a demand made by 
Government upon the Members and the Servants of 
the Society to subscribe to an oath and a declaration 
that they will, on no account, take any part in any 
movement, political or semi-political, which may have 
for its object the subversion of the Government, or 
criticism of any of its measures. What attitude the 
Society has taken towards this.demand is not definite- 
ly known. But it is believed that the Society has 
unanimously protested against the gag which is 
sought to be applied to its mouth, and that in this 
matter the Society has been strongly supported by its 
President Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar. The 
support of such an eminent educationist may be 
regarded as of great value, It has also great significance 
in that it means the deliberate judgment, upon the 
question, of a friend of Government who may be, under 
any conditions, safely trusted to jealously watch the 
best interests. of the administration. Those who 
have known Dr, Bhandarkar and his political 
opinions throughout his long and distinguished 
career as a Professor at College, as a 
Vice-Chancellor of the University and subsequently 
as‘ a private citizen, need not be told that in any 
controversy or dispute arising between Government 
on the onehand and the public on the other, Sir Ram- 
krishna may always be expected to turn the balance 
however slightly in favour of Government. His faith 
in the virtues and the merits of the administration 
and the detachment of his scholarly mind have al- 
ways rendered him a weighty ballast on the official 
side. When the Universities Bill was hotly debated 
in the Supreme*Legislative Council, Government made 
no secret of the fact that they put much store by the 
opinion of Dr. Bhandarkar ; and we have hopes that 
Government may be persuaded, even in the present 
case, to attach to his judgment the same weight as 
ever before, notwithstanding the accident that he is 
aow giving his assent to the views of the Deccan Edu- 
cation Society rather than those of the Government. 


a 
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= Nobody expects any government to be 
friendly to those who may seek to subvert 
it. But we cannot think of a more futile 
and childish method of nipping in the bud 
rebellious movements than to ask people to 
take an oath and make a declaration that, 
they would not be a party to such move- 
ments. And why should teachers more than 
others be required to give such an under- 
taking? Are they naturally in every coun- 
try more intriguing or inclined to rebellion 
than others? Or is it becausé Govern- 
ment wants to cast the minds of all future 
generations of our young men in an abso- 
lutely non-political mould that their teach- 
ers must be made utterly non-political ? 
Else why this attempt to prevent the ins- 
tructors of youth from taking part in any 
movement which may have for its object, 
even criticism of any Government méa-, 
sures? Every pne admits that man is 
fallible. But as soon as that man be- 
comes an official does he become infallible 
and above criticism? Or does aman by 
becoming a teacher lose the rights of citi- 
zenship ? Politics is to an Englishman 
like the very breath. of-his nostrils; and 
nothing is so curious as the attempt of a 
Government composed of Englishmen to 
root out politics from the minds of the 
youth of a nation they govern. There is 
no doubt. much in British politics that 1s 
utterly sordid. Wedo not want our young 
men to goin for such politics, but politics 
as a mode of spiritual endeavour ought 
certainly to be encouraged. 


” 


Bogus Medical Degrees. 


In their circular letter on bogus medical 
degrees the Government of India seek to 
remove certain possible misapprehensions. 


In the first place they have no desire to discourage 
the growth of independent medical institutions. They 
would rather wish to see such institutions extended 
in Calcutta and probably elsewhere. The existing 
Government Medical Colleges are unable to meet the 
demands for instruction. Private institutions should 
provide valuable opportunities for professional and 
clerical work to private practitioners which cannot 
fail to raise the standard and promote the develop. 
ment of an independent medical profession ; and 
provided that a minimum standard of efficiency in 
equipment and training is insisted upon the Govern- 
ment of India desire that every possible encourage 
ment be duly given to them, j 

In the second place the Government of India have 
at present no intention of legislating to prevent Ayur- 
vedic Colleges and similar Lustitutions from conferring 
degrees nor to penalise Kabirajes, Hakims and such 
practitioners in the exercise of their profession. - ly 
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THE CiTy COLLEGE STUDENTS AT RELIEF WORK NEAR AMTA. 


[ With acknowledgements to the “Hindoo Patriot.” ] 


their judgment it is hopeless to attempt to protect the 
eredulous and uneducated from employing whom- 
soever they choose. On the other hand they consider 
that the public is clearly entitled to be protected 
against practitioners who profess to treat their 
patients according to the European systems of medi- 
cine under the cover of spurious qualifications, whe- 
ther conferred by one of the corresponding colleges 
of America or by proprietary Institutions such as 
exist in Calcutta and Dacca. 

As “Kabirajes, Hakims and such practi- 
tioners”’ do effect some cures, no legislation 
should be undertaken either “at present” 
or in future to penalise them in the exercise 
of their profession. 

The Governor-General-in-Council consi- 
ders that itis now possible to proceed by 
means of a “General Act to prohibit all Ins- 
titutions,not affiliated to any University 
nor recognised by Government from grant- 
ing any medical degrees or titles which bear 
colourable resemblance, to registerable 
qualifications” and further to prohibit in- 
dividual practitioners from advertising 
that they hold such degrees. This the Govern- 
ment is entitled to do. But suppose there 
is a medical school called the Calcutta 


Medical Institution all whose teachers are 
medical graduates or licentiates of the 
Calcutta University or some well-known 
British University or medical association, 
and suppose it confers the title of G. C., 
M.-I. (Graduate of the Calcutta Medical 
Institution), would that be penalised ? 

Ifa Medical Board or Council be consti- 
tuted for the purpose of dealing with such 
matters as the recognition of private 
medical institutions, we think the majority 
of its members should be private practi- 
tioners who are graduates of well-known 
Universities. 


The Flood Relief Workers. 


The Marwari community of Calcutta 
are entitled to our heartfelt thanks for the 
generosity, promptness, self-effacement and 
self-sacrifice with which they have ‘rendered 
help in the stricken villages. They have 
not rested satisfied with mere contribu- 
tions; they have personally gone to the 
affected parts to afford relief, many rich 





DISTRESSED PEOPLE AT BAMOOCHAR, A VILLAGE IN AMTA SUB-DIVISION. 


ALL COME TO AN ADJACENT VILLAGE FOR HELP. 
[| With acknowledgements to the “Hindoo Parriot”’. ] 


men undergoing their full share of the 
hardships involved in such work. In many 
places they have been the first in the field. 
And they have not tried to advertise their 
charity, as, we regret to note, a few others 
have done. 

The work of our young men has been 
beyond praise. They have at a moment’s 
notice gone to the affected villages. They 
have gone without food and rest for days. 
They have often slept on country carts 
under the sky. They have swum to 
flooded villages with loads of food on 
their heads, wearing life-belts or furnished 
with life-buoys. They have waded through 
flooded fields, sometimes carrying bags of 
rice weighing a maund or more, up to 
their waists or necks in water. In the 
absence of oxen they have drawn cart-loads 
of provisions themselves, and when boats 
stuck in the mud in shallow water, they 
have got into the water and pushed 


THEY HAVE 


and dragged the boats. When mn 
boatmen ventured to cross the ragin; 
Damodar, some of them have had the skill 
the daring and the ardent. humanity t 
row the boat, loaded with provisions 
across the foaming flood and back agai 
after finishing their work of love. The 
have with their own hands dug pits anc 
buried the putrifying carcasses of cattle 
to save the villages from epidemics. The) 
have run the risk of being bitten by poison 
ous snakes, which have taken shelter it 
the branches of trees or high land, 

We and they are of the people and ther 
have come to the rescue of the people whei 
their need was the sorest. In better time: 
let them band themselves together for im 
proving the condition of the villages. Le 
them educate the villagers, let them attenc 
to village sanitation, and let them show 
the way to agricultural and industria 
advance by means of co-operative methods 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


ENGLISH. 


of Zeb-un-nissa, the first fifty ghazals 

mn the Persian by Magan Lal and Jessie 
Westbrook, with Introduction and Notes, 
u of the East” Series. - (J. Marray). 112 pp. 
net, - ia May aie UE ig * os 


nglish translation of Zeb-un-nissa’s odes placed 
lagan {Lal before Mrs. Westbrook for versi- 
nust haye been astoundingly incorrect in seve- 
ges. E.g|,Ghazal II. second couplet, the Persian 
ds. 


Khamir-i-tinat-i-ma ze ab-r-rahamatkardyi,.. 
balutfi-khwesh gardan aqtbat-i-mahmud-i-ma. 
erally means, 


; Thou didst compound the leaven -of my 
. nature with the water of Thy Mercy, 

> Thou also, out of Thy grace, make my end 
praiseworthy. 

he passage has been thus rendered: | 
Nithin us stirs'the leaven of Thy love, 
3 streams of water of Thy mercy run. 
Look from above 

nd bless Mahmoud and all that he hath done.” 


ntly the translator mistook the adjective 
'for a proper name! 
azal V. the last two couplets run thus: 


usia! laf mazan taqat-t-didarat nist, 
artiu-i-nur-i-tajalli chun tamamast inja. 

ar pai-e-mastt-e-har sham khumar-1-sahar ast, 
ukhtia! bazam-i-farahnak kudamast inja? 


eaning is 













oses, brag not; you are powerless to gaze 


(here), 
he divine light shines here with full brilliancy. 
he heels of every night’s intoxication comes 
| the crop-sickness of the next morn, 
fakbf, what sort of exhilarating feast is 

here? 


estbrook gives us the antithesis of the sense 
on; 


e is the source of light, the heavenly fount, 

ere is the vision of eternal grace; 

ter than Moses thou, when from the 
Mount 

e came, God’s radiance shining on his face. 

wine at night unto the morning lends 

ts exaltation, morning tc the night 

ream bequeathes in turn: so never ends 

he sequence of the happy soul’s delight.” 


in Ghazal VI., verse 2., 
ast-i-khud zadam atish man atishkianah-i- 
khud-ra, 


has been translated as—“With mine own hands the 
altar-fire I'lit’, while the correct meaning is—‘With 
my oo: hands I set fire to (ie, destroyed) my fire- 
tempie.’ mt Te l l . 

In Ghazal XI., the last verse means, - 


“O Makhfi, theprayer constantly repeated in their 
hearts by idolators is O Eternal God,” for which Mrs, 
Westbrook has 


“But, Makhfi, think what secret joy is thine, 
To bear thine idol ever in thy heart.” ~ 


In Ghazal XIV., verse 8, meaning 2 
“If the wind wafts towards you my letter,” has 
been rendered as 
- “Come to me, O ye thirsty: ‘this is my fate— 
To know the giver of celestial wine” ! a 


The biographical Introduction merely gives us the 
legends about Makhfi current in bazar gossip and 
seems to have been compiled from some worthless 
Urdu biography of Makhfi written by ari imaginative 
modern Hindustani authorequally ignorant of English 
and Persian. The ‘contemporary Persian histories 
state that Zeb-un-nissa was born on: 15 Feb. 1638, 
died at Delhi on 26 May 1702 and was buried in the 
garden of “Thirty Thousand Trees” outside the Kabul 


‘ gate. But the book under review places her birth in 


1639, her death in 1689, and her mortal remains “at 
Nawakot near Lahore”! If, as our authors say, 
“The record remains of how he [Mirza Farukh, son 
of Shah Abbas II. of Iran] came” to India to woo 
Zeb-un-nissa, the record must be mythical, as Shah 
Abbas II: had only two sons, Safi and Hamza, neither 
of whom visited India. No Akil “Khan was Governor 
of Lahore under Aurangzib, and none, of the viziers of 
the reign had a son named Akil Khan. On p. 16 our 
authors tell a story about Zeb-un-nissa concealing her 
lover in a cooking-vessel, being evidently unaware of 
the fact that the anecdote is told by Bernier about 
her aunt Jahanara (Constable’s ed. p. 12) and its 
falsify is exposed by Manucci (Storia do Mogor, ìi. 
217.) | 


We grieve to see that Mrs. Westbrook’s labour 
has been so greatly wasted by reason of her having 
been supplied with a wrong translation of Makhfi’s 
poems and a legendary account of her life. oe 


But though the historian and the oriental scholar 
may take exception to the book, the general reader 
will find it very pleasant reading. Leaving out the 
considerations of historical trath and philosophical 
accuracy, the English verses flow with remarkable 
smoothness and vigour and they reproduce the true 
spirit of the Sufi devotee. 


“ But here before the garden door I wait; 
Why should I deem myself unfortunate ? 
For by Thy holy threshold shall I stay, 
- And with my lashes sweep its dust away.” 
: (XXV) 


— 


———— 
' — y I A ae 


“O, I have drunk my cup of cherished grief, 
And love the torment of my wounded heart; 
As the scars heal I tear their lips apart 


And in my pain find rapturous relief.” (XXII) 
Whether it be in Mecca’s holiest shrine, 
Or in the Temple pilgrim feet have trod, 

Still Thou art mine, 
Wherever God is worshipped is my God.” (ID) 


| . “O idle arms, 

Never the lost Beloved have ye caressed: 
Better that ye were broken than like this 
Empty and coid eternally to rest,” (p. 19). 


This is genuine poetry, and when we remember that 
it has been done into English from a foreign original 
we must give a very high rank to Mrs. Westbrook as 


- & poet, 


J. SARKAR. 


The Prithviraja Vijaya, by Har Bilas Sarda, (ex- 
tract from J. R. A. S., Apr. 1918), 22 pp. 
This essay contains a highly valuable critical 


account of a Sanskrit poem on Prithvi Raja, preserved 
in a birch-bark MS. of the Deccan College Library, 


___ Poona, and probably written by Jayanaka the Kash- 


| 


ee 


} 


a different view. 


miri poet during the life-time of its hero. Mr: Sarda 
learnedly compares six genealogical- tables of Prithvi 
Raja’s dynasty from six different sources, and gives, 
among other things, interesting descriptions of Ajmer 
city and the king’s personal appearance. He takes 
Sapadlaksh (or Sawalakh) as another name for the 
kingdom of Ajmér; but Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar holds 
(See Ind, Antig., Jan. 1911). 


j.'s. 


“ I. Mrs, Besant and the Aleyone Case; by Veritas. 


Goodin & Co, Madras. 1913, Price Rs. 2, 


The book is nicely printed and got up and contains 
an abridged version of the recent litigation in the 
Madras High Court for the recovery of the two minor 
gons of M. G. Narayaniah from the custody of Mrs. 
Besant. 
an active part in the prosecution have been given. The 
plaintiff was ordered to pay the defendant’s costs, and 
his.sons have refused to return to his custody. So the 
immediate object of the suit has not been’ gained, but 
the trial has not been altogether void of result,-inas- 
much as the methods of the Theosophical society 
under the giudance of Mrs. Besant and Mr. Leadbeter 
have been made public. 
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I. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas : Vijfnaneswara’s 
Mitaksara, Vol. III, the Prayaschitta Adhyaya (pp. 
494)., The Panini Office, Allahabad. 


The Law of Penance, contains, besides a record of 
the punishments appropriate to offences of all descrip- 
tions, digressions on anatomy, philosophy and the 

-jike. The nature of the sins discussed and the relative 
severity of the various penances ordained for them, 
afford food for thought to the student of cemparative 
jurisprudence and of the progress of civilisation. The 
work is a masterly production, scholarly in the highest 
sense, and does credit to. the erudition of the translator 
and the Editor, 


t 
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`. The brochure deals with the history of w 


Photographs of some of those who took - 













Ill. Cartoons from the Hi 
Edited by Barjorjee Nowrosjee, “En 
Frere Road, Fort, Bombay. Price as 


This is the only serio-comic public 
and as in so many other walks of life, it 1 
leads in this department of journalis 
The pictures are lively, animated, and o 
suggestive. The reality behind the shif 
of current events is hit off with remarka 
sympathy, and consequently itis ave 
to the study of the political and social p 
year. The 13th annual publicat.on (1912 
full of the Royal visit and the Durbar, a 
useful record of the prominent inci 
eventful times. One may do worse = 
delightful half hour in the company -f ‘this 
He will laugh no doubt, but will also gan 
wisdom by the way. 


























IV. Rules and Orders relating to the co: 
Public Servants: by G. K. Roy. Rs. 2. 


A useful and laborious compilation, sure 
much appreciated by those for whom it is inten 


V. English Translation of Lala ‘Lajpa 
speech on the depressed classes. . 


VI. „Social Problem by Maharaj-Kumar Sa 
Krishna Dev. i 


VII. The Education that India needs (a` 
by P. K. Basa. 


VIII. Weaving in Madras: by N. Sub 
Aiyar, B. A. 


the Madras Presidency and gives an in 
account of the present position of the weaving; 
in Southern India. i 


IX. Vestiges of Old Madras, 1640-18063 
from the East. India Company’s records pre 


Fort St. George and the India Office, and f 
sources. 


_ This encyclopeedic production is a mC 
the. genius for historical research which cl 
the British race. Each of the three volumes 
consists on an average of 600 closely pri 
and the index alone makes up a fourth 
nearly 200 pages. Beautiful old maps a 
graphic reproductions of the paintings 
celebrities adorn the volumes. The get 
sumptuous and lavish scale, as befits a 
issued under the auspices of the Governmen! 
The East India Company first gained foot 
Southern presidency, and there was muc 
sure to be interesting in the mass of reco 
with that part of India and mouldering in ` 
of Fort St. George and the India Office. 
praise is due to the compiler who grapp 
herculean task and evolved order out of 
mass. The result of his labours has be 
before usin what, considering the mate 
disposal, must be considered as a conde 
though very few readers in this busy age wi 


time or the sass to go through cover 
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SIVA AS PATERFACDIGDIAS. 


(From an old painting in the Lahore Museum. ) 


By kind permission of the curator. 
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AUTOMATIC RECORD OF SPEED OF NERVOUS 
IMPULSE IN PLANTS 


F's: things appear to stand out in such 


striking a contrast as the life activities 

in the animaland in theplant. Scienti-- 
fic inquirers have, indeed, been struck by 
the glaring differences between the two. 
Animals respond to a shock by movement, 
whereas, most plants maintain under a 
succession of blows anattitude of passivity. 
Certain tissues of the animal go on beating 
incessantly without any apparent cause; 
this spontaneous activity undergoes very 
characteristic modifications under the specific 
actions of different drugs. No correspond- 
ing phenomena had been suspected im the 
plant. Animal tissues give electric sign of 
irritation; ordinary plants, according to 


_. leading electro-physiologists, show no such 


signs of excitement. In the animal again 
there is an evolution of the wonderful nerv- 
ous system, by which the organism is put 
into intimate communication with its 
difterent parts and with the enviroment. 
In the vegetal organism, on the other hand, 
all authorities are unanimous in declaring 
that there is no such thing asa nervous 
impulse even in a plant admittedly so sensi- 
tive as Mimosa pudica. The two streams 
of life, in plant and animal, would. thus 
appear to flow side by side,- under the 
guidance of laws which are altogether 
different. 

Suppose now that the. seemingly im- 
possible had happened, and that it was 
proved thatthe life re-actions of the plant 
far from being different are in reality 
identical with those of the animal; that 


a - 


By Proressor J. C. Boss. 


would undoubtedly constitute a sc 
generalisation of very great impoli 
It would then follow that the c 
mechanism of the animal machine 
baffled us so long, need not remain i 
able for all time; for the intricate pr 
of the animal physiology would 
naturally find their solution in the st 
corresponding problems under simpl 
ditions of vegetable life. That wouk 
an advance ofa revolutionary chara 
the science of Physiology, of Medici: 
of Agriculture. , 

Turning now to actual. resul 
author has shown in his previous 
and in his, “Researches on Irrit 
of Plants”? recently published by 
Longmans,* that all plants are sen 
that in certain plants there are 
which beat spontaneously like th 
beat of the animal; that these thrc 
are affected by drugs precisely in the 
manner as the pulsations of the 
heart are affected under similar ı 
stances. As regards the electric re: 
the author had in the’year 1901 ink 
day Evening Discourse before the Ro 
titution demonstrated the identical 
of reactions 1n the plant and in the : 
There remained only the question 
nervous impulse in plants, the disco 
> = 

* Bose—Plant Response, Longmans, Calcul 


bay, Li 
5 Comparative Llectro-physiology 
» Researches on Irritability of Plants 









ich was announced by the writer ten years 

9. It took however, all these years before 

conclusions found . full acceptance 

e publication in the Philosophical 
trons of the Royal Society.* 

subject ofthe present paper is: Do 
ys possess a nervous system? Before 

pwattempt to‘answer this question we 
should form a clearvdea of the function of 
a typical nerve. Of\this it may be said 
that its principle function is the transmis- 
sion of excitation from ‘ane point to an- 
other, more or less distant; by means of 
certain conducting fibres. By` this process 
a living organism as a whole is. brought 
into intimate relation with its environ- 
ment. Thus stimulus from outside im- 


* Bose—Transmission of Excitation in Mimosa 
—Philosophical Transaction of the Royal 
Society of London, Saries B, Vol. 204 
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Fig 1. Excitations of frog’s limb and leaf of Mimosa N, animal nerve., N’ conducting tissue of plant. 
The cushion-like tissue or pulvinus at the leaf joint of Mimosa contracts 
' under stimulation inducing fall of leaf, 


pinging on the retina gives rise toa nervc 
impulse which carried on to the brain 
means of the optic nerve induces the 
sponse of luminous sensation. Instead 
terminating in the brain the nerve may 
led to a contractile muscle; the nervous 1 
pulse in such a ease induces a twitch of 1 
muscle. 

Physiologists demonstrate the char 
teristics of nervous impulse by experime: 
ing with a nerve-and-muscle preparatic 
For this the sciatic nerve of the frog w: 
the attached muscle is dissected out. T 
isolated preparation can be maintair 
alive for several hours. If now a diste 
point of the nerve be stimulated by 


.mechanical blow or by an electric sho 


an impulse will be transmitted along i 
nerve to the terminal muscle and ind: 
there a sudden answering twitch. T 
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Professor J. C. Bose lecturing on his discoveries at the Royal Institution rendered 


famous by the works of Davy and Faraday. 


way of transmitting excitation, where 
the effect of a blow applied at a point is 
exhibited by motile effect at a distant point, 
would appear not unlike what occurs in 
the sensitive plant Mimosa. Here also the 
application of stimulus, say of a pinch, on 


the stem or stalk gives rise to a wave of 


disturbance which travelling onwards 
reaches the motile organ. In Mimosa this 
is situated at the leaf-joint where the pulvin- 
us, like the animal muscle, contracts under 
excitation. 
stimulation, there occurs a twitch of the 


muscle of the frog, or a jerky fall of the leaf 


of Mimosa (Fig 1). The conducting tissue in 
Mimosa lies buried-inside the stalk or stem, 


and it is difficult to isolate it. In the case of 


fern, however, it is quite easy to dissect out 


Under the transmitted eftect of 


certain fibrous tissue which acts aS a co 
ductor of excitation. 

Though the effects produced in the anim: 
and plant are so similar, yet from tl 
results of certain experiments carried o1 
by the leading plant physiologist, Pfeffe 
it had been definitely settled that in tł 
plant there is nothing corresponding to tł 
nervous impulse in the animal. The effec 
transmitted in the plant is supposed to t 
one of hydro-mechanical blow and not « 
true excitation, 


MECHANICAL versus NERVOUS TRANSMISSIO) 

According to the hydro-mechanic: 
theory, the turgid plant tissue is imagine 
to be like an India-rubber tube filled wit 
water. The application of mechanic: 
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stimulus is supposed to squeeze the tissue, 
in consequence of which the water forced 
out delivers a mechanical blow to the con- 
tractile organ of the plant (Fig 2.) The pro- 
pagation of mechanical disturbance is thus 
occasioned by the bodily transfer of 


fluid material in a pipe. In strong contrast 
to this is the transmission: of nervous 
impulse, which is a phenomenon of passage 
of molecular disturbance from: point to 
point. 


The ‘particles constituting the 





Fig 2. Model explaining hydro-mechanical trans- 
mission. Propulsion of water brought about by 
pinchitig of India-rubber tube makes the piston strike 
the contractile tissue to the left (lower figure). 


living nerve may be regarded as possessing 
great molecular mobility. The incidence 
of stimulus induces a molecular upset 
in the nerve, and this condition of upset is 
known as excitation. When the nerve is 
very much alive, or in a very favourable 
physiological condition, then its molecular 
mobility is at its optimum. The im- 
pact of the feeblest stimulus then causes 
a great upset and therefore intense excita- 
tien. Physiological depression, however 
induced, willon the other hand give rise 
to a corresponding depression of excitabi- 
lity, culminating in its abolition at the 
death of the living tissue. 

_ The molecular disturbance constituting 
excitation, passes along the conducting 
nerve, and this point-to-point propagation 
of molecular upset is known as the trans- 
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Fig 3. Transmission of excitatory molecular distur- 
bance (upper figure) and of water movement (lower 
figure). Application of a depressing drug in an inter- 
mediate zone arrests nervous impulse, but has no effect 
on the mechanical movement of water. 


mission of excitatory or nervous impulse. , 
If by any means the physiological activity 
of a portion of the nerve be enhanced then 
excitation will pass through the particular 
portion with quickened speed. Such 
favourable condition is brought about by 


‘the application of moderate warmth. If 


a portion of nerve on the other hand, be. 
rendered physiologically sluggish, then the 
speed of nervous impulse through that 
portion will be slowed down. There are 
certain agents which temporarily paralyse 
the nerve for the time being, causing a 
temporary arrest of the nervous impulse. 
Such agents are known as anaesthetics. 
There may again be poisonous drugs 
which destroy the -conducting power. 
Under the action of such poisonous agents 
the nervous conduction is permanently 
abolished (fig 3). 

We are now ina position to distinguish 
between mechanical and nervous trans- 
mission. The mechanical conduction of 
water through a pipe will in no way be 
affected by warmth or cold; the pipe will 
not lose consciousness and stop the flow of 
water, if it-be made to inhale chloroform; 
nor will its conducting power be 
abolished by applying round it ‘a bandage 
soaked in poison. These agents will, on the 
other hand, profoundly affect the transmis- 


sion of excitation. The nature of an impulse 


may thus be discriminated by several crucial 
tests: 


If physiological changes affect the rate 
of conduction, then the impulse must be of 
a nervous character ; absence of such effect 
on the other hand proves the mechanical 
character of the impulse. 
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Of the various physiological tests, 


the eminent German physiologist, | 
Pfeffer, employed only one, namely that 
of the narcotic drug. Chloroform 


applied on the surface’ of the stem of 
Mimosa failed to arrest the impulse. This 
result at first sight appears most convinc- 
ing and has been universally accepted asa 
disproof of the existence of nervous impulse 
in Mimosa. A little reflection convinced me, 
however, that under the particular condi- 
tions of theSexperiment, the conducting 
tissue in the interior could not have been 
affected by the external application of the 
narcotic, the task being in fact, as difficult 
as narcotising a nerve-trunk lying between 
muscles by the application of chloroform on 
the skin outside. © 


The question of nervous impulse in 
plants. has thus to be attacked anew 
and I have employed for this purpose twelve 
different methods. They all prove conclu- 
sively that the impulse in the plant is iden- 
ticalin character with that in the animal. 
Of these I give below a short account of 
three different modes of investigation. It 
is obvious that the transmitted impulse in 
Mimosa must be of an excitatory or 
nervous sharacter: 


(1) Ifit can beshown that physiological 
changes induce appropriate variation in 
the velocity of transmission of the impulse. 

(2) If the impulse in the plant can be 
arrested by different physiological blocks 
by which nervous impulse in the animal is 
arrested. 


(3) If excitation can be initiated and 
propagated without any. physical distur- 
bance. The central fact in the mechanical 
theory is the squeezing out of water for 
starting the hydraulic impulse: the hydro- 
mechanical theory must necessarily fall to 
the ground, if stimulation can be effected 
without any mechanical disturbance 
whatsoever. 

The research ultimately resolves itself 
into the accurate measurement of the speed 
with which an impulse in the plant is trans- 
mitted and the variation of that speed 
under changed conditions. A portion of the 
tissue at C, may for example be subjected 
to the action of cold or of an anaesthetic. 
In order to find the speed of normal transmis- 
sion we apply an instantaneous stimulus, 
say, of an eleetric shock, at B, near 
the pulvinus (fig. 4). A short interval 





Fig 4, Experimental arrangement for determination 
of velocity of transmission and its variation. First 
record taken when stimulus is applied on the leaf 
stalk at B (latent period) and then ata distant point 
A. Difference of two gives time for transmission from 
A to B., The band ofcloth C is for local application of 
warmth, cold, anzsthetics and poison. 


will be found to elapse between the appli- 
cation of stimulus and the beginning of 
responsive movement. .There is a certain 
time lost to start the motile mechanism 
in action, and the time taken by the plant- 
organ to perceive and give an answer to 
the incident blow, is known as the /atent 
period. After the determination of this 
latent period, we apply stimulus once more 
at A, and observe the time which elapses 
between the application of stimulus and the 
response. The difference between the two 
periods gives us the time required for the 
excitation to travel from the point of appli- 
cation of stimulus at A, to the responding 
organ at B; hence we obtain the speed of 
impulse in the plant. The experiment is 
repeated once more, after the application 
of a given agent at C. Ifthe speed under- 
goes any variation, it must be due to the 
action of the given agent. ° | 


In making these theasurements the 
results are vitiated by our personal limith- 
tions. The conditions of the experiment 
demand accurate meusurements of time- 
intervals shorter than a hundredth part of 
a second ; but sluggishness of our percep- 
tion makes such an attempt an impossibi- 
lity. It is therefore absolutely necessary 
to invent a special device by which the 
plant itself should be compelled to write 
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down the propagated speed of its own 
excitation. 

A theoretical way of doing this would be 
to make the plant give a record from which 
the speed of the impulse in the plant is 
found. The leaf of Mimosa is attached to 

‘one arm ofa lever V, by means of a thread. 
(fig.5) A long wire W, bent at the tip, is 
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Fig. 5. Diagrammatic representation of Plant-Recorder. 
Responding leaf attached to one arm oflever V. at 
the fulcrum of which is attached W, the writer. G, 
sliding smoked glass plate for record. Recording 
plate is lifted and allowed to drop. At a definite 
position during fall, R. makes momentary ‘electrie 
contact with R’, giving rise to instantaneous electric 
shock at A. Moment of application of stimulus marked 
on recording plate by arrow a; arrival of excitation 
at B causes fall of leaf, whieh pulls the-writer to left 
diseribing be. For determination of latent period, 
stimulus is applied on the pulvinus at B., ` 


CO O 8 OG gd 


placed at right angles to the lever. The 
tip of the writer touches a smoked ‘glass 
plate G, which is allowed by means of a 
clock work, to fall ata definité rate. By 
some mechanism an electric shock: is given 
to the leaf stalk at A, at the precise moment 
marked by the arrow. Thisis done by the 
rod R, attached to the glass plate G, 
making a short-lived electric contact with 
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‘contracting pulvinus. Subtracting 
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R’, during the fall. After a definite period, the 
leaf is observed to fall. Up to this time the 
leaf remained unexcited, and an up-line ab 
is traced on the glass plate; the responsive 
fall of the leaf then pulls down the lever | 
causing a sudden jerk of the writer to the 
left indicated in the record as be. Thus the 
length ab in the record represents the inter- 
val between the application of stimulus” 
and the beginning of responsive movement. 
Suppose the recording’ plate had been 
adjusted to fall at the rate of one tenth of 
an inch per second, and the distance ab 
was found to be three tenths of an inch; it 
is then clear that this represents an actual 
time-interval of three tenths of a second. 
This is the time occupied by. the impulse to 
travel the distance between A and B in the 
leaf stalk, plus the latent period of the€ 
this 
from the total observed time, 1. e., three 
tenths of a second, we get the actual time 
required by the impulse to travel through 
a given length of leaf stalk. Hence the 
actual speed of transmission in the plant 
can be found. 

In carrying out this idea into. practice, 
many serious difficulties are met with. The 
pull exterted by the falling leaf is very 
slight, and on account of friction the writer 
remains stuck for a time against the re- 
cording surface. Continuous contact of 
the writer thus introduces an error due to 
friction. It is true that by lifting the 
writer off the plate we may get rid of the 
friction, but in that case there would be no 
record. The only way out of the difficulty 
appeared in-the compromise of making 
intermittent instead of continuous contact. 
The possibility of this lay in rendering the 
writer tremulous. Fresh difficulties’ arose 
which were finally overcome by an 
invention depending on the phenomenon 
of resonance. 

THE RESONANT RECORDER. 

- The principle of my Resonant Recorder 
depends on acertain phenomenon, knownin 
music as resonance or sympathetic vibra- 
tion. We may be so tuned as to thrill to 
certain notes and not to others. An arti- 
ficial ear can be constructed to resonate to 
a sound of a definite pitch. The drum 
of the artificial ear is made of thin soap- 
film; a beam of light reflected from its 
surface forms characteristic pattern of 
colour ona screen. To various cries this 
ear remains deaf, but the apathy dis- 
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appears as soon asthe note to which the 
ear is tuned is sounded at a distance. On 
-account of sympathetic vibration the 
artificial ear-film is thrown into wildest 
„commotion. and the hitherto quiescent 
colour pattern on the screen is now con- 
verted into a’ whirlpool of indescribably 
gorgeous colours of peacock green and 
molten gold. | 

In the same manner, if the strings of 
two different violins are exactly tuned, 
then a note sounded on one will cause the 
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Fig. 6. Upper part of the Resonant Recorder.C, the reed 
and V, the vibrating writer, both tuned to, say, a 


hundred vibrations per second. 


the writer had both been tuned to vibrate 
a hundred times in a second. When the 
reed is sounded the writer will also begin 
to vibrate in sympathy. In-consequence of 
‘this the writer will no longer remain in 
continuous contact with the recording 
plate, but will deliver a succession of taps, 
a hundred times in a second. The record 
will therefore consist of series of dots, the 
. distance between one dot and the next re- 
presenting one hundredth part of a second. 
With other recorders it is possible to mea- 
sure stiil shorter intervals. It will now be 
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understood, how by the device of the Reso- 
nant Recorder we not only get rid ofthe 
error due to friction, but make the record 
itself measure time, as short as may be de- 
sired. The extraordinary delicacy of this 
instrument will be understood when by its 
means it is possible to record a time inter- 
val as short as the thousandth part of the 
duration of a single beat of the heart. 


PERCEPTION PERIOD OF THE PLANT. 


The instrument has been the means of 
discovering various characteristics of the 
plant hitherto unknown. How long, 
for example, does it take the plant to 
_ perceive a blow and give an answering 
| signal ? As stated before the recording 
{ plate during its fall makesa short- 
' lived electric contact at a certain 
part of its course causing ins- 
tantaneous excitation of the pulvinus 
of Mimosa. The complete apparatus 
is seen in figure 6. The moment of 
application of stimulus is marked 
. on the recording plate by a short 

line. The interval between this and 

the answering movement in the record 

gives the latent period. Two such 

records are given in figure 7, which 

gives identical results. The space 

between successive dots represents 
. intervals ofa hundredth part of a 
' second, and there are in the present 
case 10°9 such spaces, between the 
application -of stimulus and the 
resulting response. Hence the latent 
period of Mimosa is -109 second. In 
thore active specimens the latent 
period is as short as six one-hundredth 
parts of a second. Thisis only six 
times the value of the latent period 
of the muscle of an energetic frog. 
A second record (fig 8) is given 
where the successive dotsare at 
intervals of -005 second. As it is not 
difficult toestimate one fifth ofthe interval, 
it is evident that we have here a means of 
calculating time-intervals as short asa 
thousandth part of a second. A curious 
thing about the latent period is that while 
a stoutish plant gives an answer in a 
leisurely manner, that given by a thin one 
is almost. hysterical in its .abruptness. 
The perception time of the plant becomes 
very sluggish, under fatigue ;. when exces- 
sively tired it temporarily loses for 
the time being all power of perception; 
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meetings and listening 
to long speeches leaves 
the victim in a condition 
akin to the dazed Mimosa! 
After describing the 
' gmethod of obtaining the ™ 
larent period, I shall now 
proceed to measure the 
speed of the transmitted 
} effect in the plant, which 
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I shall in anticipation 
of what follows, call 
the excitatory or nervous 
impulse. 
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DETERMINATION OF SPEED 
OF NERVOUS IMPULSE IN -4 
PLANTS. 


A stimulus is applied at 

a certain known -distance, 
and the interval between 
the application of stimu- 
lus and response is 
found from the record. 
On subtracting from this 
the latent period. of the 
pulvinis;. we obtain the 
exact time taken by the 
Fig. 6. The Resonant Recorder and its accessories. - nervous impulse to travel 

through the given distance. 

in this condition the plant requires at As relatively long intervals have to he 
least half an hour’s absolute rest to regain measured, the recorder had. its fre- 
quency adjusted to ten vibrations 
per second; hence the space between 
successive dots represents an 
interval of one-tenth of a second. 
In figure 10, is given a re- 
cord for determining the velocity 
of transmission. The two lower 
eee figures give results of successive 
Siete Seer eee ge 6 experiments ‘when stimulus was 
ee ee ee es ee applied at a distance of 30 mm. 
ee á fe se to (25 mm. is equal to. one inch). 
The uppermost is the record for 
direct stimulation. From these it 
is seen that the interval between 

Fig. 7. Two successive records exhibiting identity of latent stimulus and response is 1:6 second 


period. Recorder tuned to 100 vilrations per second. and that the latent period is ‘1 
Distance between successive dots represents one hundredth second. Hence the true time for 


art of a second. Vertical line indicates the application R ; 
BF e aaae k the excitation to travel through. a 


distance of 30 mm. is 1:5 second, or a 
its equanimity. Itis no worder that the velocity of 20 mm. per second. 
rest-cure has become a prominent feature . The velocity of nervous impulse in 
of the time, when frequent attendance at the plant is slower. than those of 
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Fig. 9. Another record of the latent.period of Mimosa. This recorder 


vibrates 200 times per second. 
dots is here ‘005 sec 


4 


higher, but quicker than those oflower 
animals. The speed of the impulse is 
however subject to variation under 
different conditions. One significant 
result that cameout was that while a 
plant carefully protected under glass 
from outside blows looked sleek and 
flourishing, yet as a complete and 
perfect organism it proved to be a 
failure. Itsconducting power was found 
atrophied or paralysed. But whena 
succession of blows rained on this effete 
‘and bloated specimen, the internal condi- 
tion of theplant improved. Itbecame 
more alert and responsive, and was 
able to send out excitatory impulses 
with enhanced speed. : 





- Fig. 10. Determination of velocity of transmission in 
Mimosa. Thetwo lower records are in response to 
stimulus applied at a distance of 30 mm; the upper 
record exhibits latent period in response to direct 
stimulus applied on the pulvinus. Successive dots in 
this and following records are at intervals of one 
hundredth part of a second. 


INFLUENCE OF TEMPERATURE ON VELOCITY. 

. As previously stated, a decisive experi- 

ment to discriminate between the theories of 
9 


The time-interval between successive 
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mechanical and nervous 
transmission, consists 
in the determination of 
the effect of temperature 
on the speed of trans- 
mission. Temperature has 
no effect on mechanical 
propagation, whereas 
a moderate variation 
of it profoundly affects 
nervous transmission. 
The result given in 
figure 11 is quite conclu- 
sive as regards the 
excitatory character of 
the impulse in plants. 





Fig 11 Effect of rising temperature in enhancing velocity of 
transmission. The three records from below upwards 
for temperatures 22°C, 28°C and 31°C respectively. 


are 


It is seen that with rising temperature, 
the time required for transmission through 
the same distance is continuously reduced. 
In the present case the velocity is seen to 
‘be more than doubled by a rise of tem- 
perature through 9 degrees. a 

The converse of this experiment is still 
more interesting. Stimulus was in all cases 
applied on the leaf-stalk at a distance of 
30mm. from the pulvinus. The normal 
record-(1) is first taken. After this a 
breadth of 10 mm. of stalk, midway between 
the point of stimulation and pulvinus, is 
slightly cooled by application of cold water. 
The transmission time (2) 1s seen to be 
prolouged under moderate :cooling. The 
selected portion of the stalk was then further 
cooled by fragments of ice. The record (3) 
shows an abolition of response, transmis- 
sion of the excitatory impulse being com- 
pletely arrested by excessive cold. “That 
the absence of résponse was due to the 
abolition of conducting power, and not of 
motile excitability of pulvinus 1s seen from 
the fact that it gave normal response (4) 
under direct stimulation. 
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INDUCED PARALYSIS AND ITS CURE 
BY ELECTRIC TREATMENT. 


Asan after-effect of the application of 
intense cold, the conducting power remains 
paralysed for a considerable length of time. 
It is a very interesting and suggestive fact 
that I have been able to restore the con- 
ducting power by subjecting the paralysed 
portion of the plant to a measured and 
moderate dose of electric shock.: The 
application of too strong an intensity is 
however very detrimental. This opens out 
anextensive field of investigation on the 
rational treatment for nerve-paralysis. 


ARREST OF NERVOUS IMPULSE 
BY ELECTRIC BLOCK, 


A very striking proof of the identity 
of impulses in plant and animal is furnished 
by the arrest of excitatory impulse under 
electric block. Itisknown that if a constant 
electric current be kept flowing in the nerve 
in anintervening tract between the point 
of application of stimulus and the respond- 
ing muscle, then the current acts as a block 
to the passage of excitation. The block 
is instantly removed by the stoppage of 
the electric current. I have been able to pro- 
duce precisely similar results in the plant, 
in which excitation could be transmitted 





Fig 12. Effect of cold in indncing retardation and 
arrest of transmission. (1) Normal record (2) Retarda- 
tion dueto shght cooling (3) Arrest of conduction 
by application ofice (4) Record of direct stimulation 
of pulvinus. 
or arrested at will. In fig. 12 is seen a record 
where the impulse-is seen arrested under 
electric block at BB; but on the removal of 
the block, excitatory impulse is found to be 
= causing responsive fall of the 
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BLOCK OF CONDUCTION BY THE AC’NON 
OF POISON, 


I have also succeeded in arresting coti- 
duction of excitation in plants by loca 
application of poisonous drugs. The defect 
of Pffeffer’s experiment lay in his attempt 
to arrest the impulse by the application 
of a volatile anaesthetic like chloroform 





.Fig 13. Records of transmitted excitation with 
the electric block ‘oft’ and ‘on’ alternately. Arrest of 
transmitted excitation under electric block at BB. 


on the surface of a thick stem. Thechloro- 
form escapes in the form of vapour; the ac- 
cess of the solution under these conditions 
to the interior of the tissue by. absorption, 

can only be slight, and therefore ineffective 
in arresting the excitatory impulse. It 
occurred to me that the physiological block 
induced by a drug could be rendered more 
effective in two different ways. First by the 
selection for the purpose of the experiment 
a thin leaf-stalk imstead of a thick stem, so 
that the access of the solution to the interior 
became less difficult. In the second place 
by the employment of strong non-volatile 
toxic agents like solutions. of copper 
sulphate or of potassium cyanide. The choice 
of a strong poison was deemed advisable, 
because the absorption of even a small 
quantity might in sucha case prove effective 
in abolishing the conducting power. My 
anticipations were fully justified. By the. 
application of copper sulphate, the conduct- 
ing power was found arrested in the course 
oftwenty minutes. But the more deadly 
cyanide solution abolished the conducting 
power ina period as short as five minutes, 
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Fig 14 Abolition of conduction of excitation by the ac- 
tion of. potassiumcyanide. (1) Normal record. 
(2) Arrest of conduction ofter application of poison 

5 minutes. Persistence of arrest even when 


for 5 
stimulus intensity was raised fifteenfold. ` (4) Record 


of direct stimulation, 


That the local application of the poison on 
the leaf-stalk had only arrested the conduct- 
ing power without abolishing the con- 
tractility of the distant pulvinus, is seen 
from the fact that the leaf gave the normal 
response to direct stimulation. 


EXCITATION IN THE ABSENCE OF 
MECHANICAL SHOCK. 


The hydro-mechanical theory of ‘Pfeffer 
is based, as we have seen, on the idea of 
mechanical propulsion of water brought 
about by pinching of turgid tissue. This 
theory is completely demolished by the dis- 
covery of a method for the initiation and 
transmission of excitation without 
mechanical disturbance. This I have been 
able to accomplish by the polar action of 
an electric current. If we cut off the 
head of the Indian Koi fish, its body 
will remain quiescent, though the 
muscle retains its vitality for nearly an 
hour. Two wires, one of zinc and the 
other of copper are attached to the body; 
if the free ends of the wires are now brought 
into contact, the headless fish exhibits vigor- 
ous movement. The convulsive movement 
is repeated at the moment of each con- 
tact. We have here an instance of excita- 
tion in the complete absence of any mecha- 
nical blow. The explanation of this curious 
fact is that an electric current is generated 
by the contact of two. dissimilar 
metals, which gives rise to physio- 
logical excitation. There are certain pecu- 
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liarities which characterise excitation 
by electric current. Thus a nerve is 


excited at the sudden starting of a 
current, Only at the point where it leaves 
the tissue. No excitation is produced during 
the continuation of the current. The excita- 
tion caused by an electric carrent is thus 
polar and discriminative, unlike the indis- . 
criminative action of a mechanical blow. 
I find that the electric excitation of the 
plant has similar characteristics. This is 
demonstrated by first sending an electrical 
current so that it enters the plant-tissue 
near the responding pulvinus at A, leaving 
it at a distant point K. This produces no 
effect. If however the electric current be 
sent in an opposite direction so that the 
point of exit of current K is near the pul- 
vinus, then effective excitation is initiated 
at the moment of starting the current, 
the leaf undergoing an excitatory fall 
(fig. 15). This experiment demonstrates the 
identical character of excitatory transmis- 
sion inthe plant and in the animal. 





Fig. 15. Excitation in absence of mechanicaldistur bance. 
No excitation when curtent enters at A (upper figure). 
Excitation is however induced when the current 
leaves by the same point (lower figure), 


I have now given accounts of experiments 
by which thenervousimpulse is discrimina- 
ted from the mechanical impulse. It has 
been shown that excitation may be initiat- 
ed and transmitted in the plant in the 
complete absence of any mechanical distur- 
bance. It has been shown thatthe various 
conditions which accelerate, retard or arrest 
the nervous impulse in the animal, also 
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enhance, retard or block the impulse in the 
plant in a manner which is identical. 


THE PLANT—A COMPLEX UNITY. 


The plant has thus been. made to exhibit 
many of the activities which we have been 
accustomed to associate only with animal 
life. In the one case, as in the other, 
stimulus of any kind will induce a res- 
ponsive thrill. There are rhythmic tissues 
in the plant which like those in the animal 
goon throbbing ceaselessly. These spont- 
aneous pulsations in the one case as in the 
-other, are affected by various drugs in an 
identical manner. Andin the one case as 
in the other, the tremor of excitation is 
transmitted witha definite and measured 
speed from point to point along fibre-like 
channels. We have now before our mind’s 
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eye the whole organism of the moving, per- 
ceiving and responding plant—a complex 
unity and not a congeries of unrelated 
parts. ~The barriers which separated kind- 
red phenomena are thus thrown down, S 
and the animal and the plant’ are seen to` 
bea multiform unity ina single ocean of 
being. | 

In this view, is our sense of final mystery. 
of things deepened or lessened? Is our 
sense of wonder diminished when we realise 
in the infinite expanse of life that 
is silent and voiceless, the beginnings of 
consciousness? Is it not rather that 
science evokes in us a deeper sense 
ofawe? Does not each of its new advances 
gain for us a step-in that stairway of 
rock which all must climb who desire to 
look from the mountain tops of the spirit 
upon the promised land of truth? 


CHAUTAUQUA: A SYSTEM OF POPULAR EDUCATION. 


“But, Mr. Curley and I are students in’ 


. the largest institution for higher education 
in the world,” said Mrs. Curley. 

This was the result of my complimenting 
her on her culture and up-to-dateness. You 
would not call Mrs, Curley, the wife of an 
ordinary farmer, a cultured woman. Yet 
she was talking to me about the Panama 
Canal tolls, the discoveries in Palestine 
and the South Pole and the latest events in 
China and Thibet. Her eldest boy was 
taking a course in Dentistry and the. girls 
were taking classical courses in the Univer- 

.sity.. Evidently she thought that this was 
a good occasion to emphasize the fact that 
she and her husband were on education 
bent, as well as the children. 

“What school do you attend ?” I asked, 
with just a passing sign of incredulity. 

“You need not smile,” answered Mrs. 
Curley. ‘‘ We are going to College at home, 
—a school for out-of-school people, as the 
Prexy says.” . 

My curiosity was thoroughly aroused. 
What kind of an institution was this which 
could make mature men and women fill out 


examination blanks—I most vividly recalled 
a personal horror of examination papers. 
This led me to enquire about this ‘school 
for out-of-school people-”’ 

The Chautauqua system of popular 
education was founded by Lewis Miller and 
John H. Vincent in 1874. Originally it 
began as an outdoor convention for Sunday 
School teachers, but it was not slow in 
broadening its plans and including almost 
all branches of learning. The Chautauqua 
idea is something like this: Education is 
not finished when one leaves school. Even 
in the home we can, during ,our leisure, 
pursue wisely-directed home-reading and 
thus broaden our intellectual horizon. In 
hundreds of thousands of homesin theUnited 
States, new and higher themes of discussion 
have come up owing to the influence of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle’s 
course of home reading. The Chautauqua 
is not a stock-company. It pays no divi. 
dends. Its officers receive only nominalsala 
ries. Income from tuition and gate fees are 
utilized for the building up of the institution 
under the management of trustees. Ther 
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are two main divisions of the work :—(1) 
Home-reading, and (2) Summer school and 
Recreation at Chautauqua, N. Y. (Summer 
school six weeks; Lectures and Entertain- 
ment eight weeks, in July and August). 

The scramble for the almighty dollar these 
days absorbs the-energies of all people in 
America. They swallow three meals a day 
and if they read at all, they skim the daily 
papers with its news from everywhere and 
nowhere, and if they read magazines, they 
would prefer a’popular monthly of fiction. 
But one thing which must be- said to the 
credit of the average American, is the fact 
he utilizes his time to the fullest extent, To 
thousands the Chautauqua sentiment— 
“Education ends only with life,” has a 
deeper meaning. Therefore it is not sur- 
prising, that about 300,000 have enrolled 
for the Chautauqua Home-study courses, 
and at the same day all over America study 
some particular chapter from the same 
book. Old people who cannot go to school, 
and young people who could not owing to 
circumstances take advantage of the public 
school system of the state, all study 
home-study courses and get a sort of 
“college outlook’? and immeasurably 
broaden their horizon. All the correction of 
papers, books needed and the Chautauqua 
monthly are only for Rs. 15 a year. A 
four years: course in the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle entitles one to 
a diploma. Most people join and graduate 
at home, through correspondence with the 
permanent offices. . 

Owing to the influence of the graduates 
and the travelling Faculty of the Chautau- 
qua, who travel through the country, 
-Jecturing on subjects of literary and popular 
interest, Circles have been established in re- 
mote parts of the United States. There some 
twenty or thirty people gather together, 

erhaps once a week, and arrange profit- 
able lecture courses. Here is a.copv of ofe 
of the programs:— . 

1. Roll-call: Answered by quotatichs 
from Iliad and Odyssey, ¢ § 

2. Summary of chief points in “Rivalry 
of Nations” Chapter 14. = ` 

3. Reading from the “Shrinking Earth” 
(from December Chautauquan). 

4, Singing: ‘“ Recessional’’—Kipling. 

5. Map-Review: Each Greek state 
assigned to some one member, who takes 
the rest of the Circle on a brief imaginary 
trip, pointing out the location of cities, 
mountains, oracles, temples etc, 
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6. Debate: Resolved that England 
was justified in allowing Greece to be 
heaten iu 1897. . 

The Summer Chautauquas have evolved 
out of the original Chautauquas only 
during recent years. During the steaming 
days of July and August when business lags 
and crops take care of themselves, the farm- 
ers take their lunch basket and speed away 
to the nearest town for mental stimulation 
and refreshment. These Chautauqua as- 
semblies in summer and lyceum courses in 
winter are among the mightiest fòrces of 
popular education . that . operate to-day. 
Millions of people derive from them their | 
knowledge of things above their common 
ruck of life. . | 
_ Let.us visit one of these Chautauquas. 
An advance agent comes to Olin and pla- 
cards the town announcing that the Chau- 
tauqua will come to town July 15 and stay 
until July 22. Flags and banners are hung 
about the streets, dray horses are covered 
with -dusters bearing “Chautauqua” in big 
type, boys wear caps and buttons bearing 
the same legend. A balloon is sent up and 
when-high in the air releases a fluttering 
medley of advertising matter and some 
season tickets. Tickets are sold for the 
course of seven days, three sessions a day 
for Rs. 7 only. 

Promptly on the morning of the 15tha_ 
special train side-tracks at_ Olin and a big 
circus tent goes up, a stage is erected and 
seats are set for 2000 people. A lighting 
plant is installed and the place is bedecked 
with flags. By noon the crowd has come 
in from miles around, in automobiles and 
wagons—the whole family, mother, father 
and children, for the Chautauqua has al- 
ways something to please all ages with. 
Lively music attracts the people to the 
grounds. The side-shows and other evils 
of the circus are conspicuously absent. 

By: 2-30 in the afternoon the audience 
has been seated by the uniformed at- 
tendants, announcements are made and the 
Chautauqua is under way witha concert 
by College Girls’ Orchestra. Then Hon. 
Jennings Bryan mounts the platform and 
speaks for two hours. In the evening there 
is a humorous lecture and Senator Bristow 
gives a talk on “Problems of American Citi- 
zenship.” Next day perhaps, we would find 
Mr. Mahomed Ali, better known as the 
Happy Hindoo, giving a talk on “India’s 
Millions.” In the evenings. magic, pictures, 
and music. = = 
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Thus ata trifling cost millions of people all 
over the United States get clean high-grade 
amusement, education and inspiration. 
The program of these summer Chautauquas 
are run off with the precision of theatrical 
performances. For example, just as 
soon as. Wiliam Jennings Bryan finishes 
his talk he takes the next train out 
of Olin for .the nearest other tent of 
the circuit, probably arriving just in 
time to make his appearance in the schedul- 
' ed program, a hundred miles away. 

And when the days grow shorter and 
the evenings lengthen the Lyceum courses 
are opened and other greater millions 
attend them. The Lyceum is run pretty 
much like the summer Chautauqua, and 
they both are animated by the same ideals, 
the Lyceum was founded by Wendell Phillips, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and Henry: Ward 
Beecher. A typical Lyceum season course 
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ig much like a typical day’s program of a 
Chautauqua. Thus a course of six numbers 
usually includes an inspirational lecture 

an address by a public man, an evening of 
magic, a humorous lecture and three 
musical ‘evenings: = 

_ The idea of Chautauqua and the Lyceum 
is to hold up high ideals before the péople, 
and make the masses understand their 
responsibility. It is to make ‘better towns 

better homes and to inspire young péople 
for higher things and to give the old sinner 
new hope. Altogether it is a tremendous 
movement, urging the masses’ toward a 
higher vision of their destiny; and as ‘such, 
we of India, cannot but take serious notice 
of this. It is a curiously American deve. 
lopment, “the most American thing: in 
America ”—and one that we in India need 
not be ashamed to emulate. ) 


Iowa city, U.S. A. RAFIDIN AHMED. 
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THE STUDENT IN LONDON 


By R. N. AINGER, BARISTER-AT-LA w. 


we have little or no time to look about 

ourselves, to see with understanding 
eyes the towns we livein. For most ofus 
indeed, the names of towns like Madras, 
Bombay or.Calcutta connote places marked 
in black spots on a red and yellow map, 
places where we go to study at a College, 
from where we bring home to our villages 
new and interesting toys and fashions or 
where we earn a precarious living or if 
more fortunate where we live in luxury 
and enjoy the giddy pleasurés of Ife. 

Take London. According to the true 
view of the Londoner, born ‘within the 
sound of Big Ben, England may be divided 
into two parts (a) London and (6) what- 
is-not-London, country,—the country to 
which people go for a holiday and the 
country from which people bring cream, 
shells and a ruddy complexion. Remember 
the story of the London boy on his first 
visit to a farm, who, seeing the maid milking 
the cow, ran back to his mother crying 
excitedly “Mummy, Mummy, look Mary is 
getting milk from the Cow” (not from 
bottles as he was used to in London). 


À the hurry and bustle of Modern City Life, — 


But the country of England isreally glori- 
ous. “Other countries in Europe may easily 
surpass England in every other respect: 
France has nobler Churches,, the Rhine- 
land grander and more romantic Castles, 
the cities of Flanders have quainter streets 
and more exquisite Town Halls, Italy has 
painting, sculpture, architecture and minor 
arts in greater profusion. But what Eng- 
land has of distinctive and unapproachable, 
beyond cavil, is its country—its close crop- 
ped lawns, its immemorial rook-haunted 
elms, its hedges of Hawthorns, its garden- 
like meadows, its village steeples embroider- 
eğ in trees, its Elizabethan manor houses, 
it sweet air of ancient peace, its clinging 
Mintle of ivy. The very dampness of climate 
has lent a picturesqueness of scenery to 
its medieval ruins; the wealth of its landed 
families has preserved to its fields a charm- 
ing interspersal of august timber and a 
paternal care for rustic beauty hardly 
dreamt of elsewhere eerren ATT 
ERT E It is this beautiful England of ‘Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, of Lincoln and Shrews- 
bury, this beatitiful England of broad parks 
ard stately manor houses, of ruined abbeys, 
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slow flowing rivers, smooth swarded farms 
and ivy-clad castles, it is this England that 
I love”. 

It may be observed, in passing, that this 


is to a large extent due tothe existence in- 


England of a wealthy and leisured. class 
with inclination, time and opportunities for. 
the pursuit and cultivation. of Beauty in 
nature and in life. 

London, the City of London, is| small 
enough, only one square mile in extent and 
with a population by night of 25,000 Rut 
by day of 360,000. Round this City -of 
London has grown what is called the Inner 
London—covering nearly 116 square miles 
and with a population of nearly five 
millions, In recent .years this vast Inne 
London has attained a corporate existen 
ofitsown withaSoul—the London Coun{ 
Council. And round this Inner London 
been formed Outer London extendin 
693 square miles and witha popul 
about seven millions. 

The City, the Inner Londo 
London, all three toggthe 
s commonly calle 
is London has 
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Pcomtmercial supremacy. 
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mystery show, with its parks, its Zoo, its 
Madame Tussauds and Maskelyne-and- 
Devants. Yet others look upon London as 
a big shopping centre .with its Regent 
Street and St. Paul’s Churchyard. Others 
again are attracted to London for its art 
and curio collections with its Tate Gallery, 
its British Museum,—its South Kensington. 
Museum and even its annual infliction—the 
Royal Academy at Burlington House. 
Many more look upon London as the place 
where they go early every morning and 
stay till late in the evening labouring and 
sweating to earn a miserable pittance and 
keep body and soul together. 

“The one thing that thakes London 
worth seeing is that here we stand in the 
largest centre of population on earth, the 
focus of universal business and finance, the 
apital of the world-wide British Empire. 
Architecturally and artistically London 
yas done nothing in any way worthy of its 
It ought to be 
as fine as fifty Venices, it has not one St. 
hark, not one Doge’s Palace.” 

But a Village,a Town or a City is not 
‘ly a placé in space but a Drama in 
geet micture to ourselves these 
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Intellectuals and Emotionals—tye > Further up Strand before one gets to the 
lars in the Abbey and the Secularsin Law Courts and the Inns of Court,.is the 
Sathedral.during the Mediæval Age; London School of Economics, which manu- . 
“ultured Gentry in their mansions and factures the Intellectuals of the présent 
eople in their Chapels during the Ren- order of things—the Economists, the Politi- j 
ance Period ; the Economists and the cal Theorists and System-Makers. 
ors in the Modern Age. . =. __ Past the spot which marks the City 
voked at from this point of view Boundary where the beautiful Temple Bar 
lon and the sights of London will have once stood, where now stands its modern 
w meaning and a new significance for equivalent the ugly and hideous Griffin,a 
student. As with London so with monument to the artistic taste: of the 
t cities. ‘Londoner, along Fleet - Street indicating 
ye most interesting and almost the what may be called the communicative 
relic ofantiquity in London is the West- phase of the Intellectual life of , London, 
ter Abbey.’ It was built originally by Ludgate Circus is reached. 
ard III. Henry III pulled down his ; Up Ludgate Circus round St. Pauls. 
ster todo him honour and erected the {cathedral a little way beyond Cheapside is 
ing Church over the glorious tomb- $fe- Guildhall. In Mediæval Towns the 
e of his sainted predecessor. Later on otel de Ville was the symbol of the Town 
y VIH added his own exquisite Chapel and its activities. The market 
rchitectural gem. l or the Grand plac was the 
he Houses of Parliament close by typify nd the meeting place of the 
he student the present and future of Im Meeeens, whither they could be 
| London, a phase in which the absorbg by the ringing of the Great Bell, . 
topics are of administration mecla mations would be’ 
aucracy, of armaments, Dreadnoug S manifestoes would 
airships. So further on are the Go = 
TARAS: (AD 
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KALIDAS, THE MORALIST. 


_ 


( From the Bengali of Ravindranath Tagore ). 


is merely the poet of æsthetic enjoyment. 
Hence, . his life has been  sullied 
with scandal in our current tradition. But 
this fact only proves that the populace is 
\ no better than a blind guide in literature. 

Behind the vast stir of action which 
makes the Mahabharat throb, there lurks 
a sedate but winkless and colossal detach- 


r is a popular notion with us that Kalidas 


ment from the world. The Mahabharat’ 


does not regard action as the supreme end 
of action. All its chivalry and heroism, 
jealousy and conflict, hate and revenge, 
energizing and success, end in a final depar- 
ture from the world, to the tune of Shiva’s 
destroying horn. The Ramayan teaches the 
same lesson ;—the fullest possible prepara- 
tions result in failure, success slips out of 
the hero’s grasp when almost caught, all 
things end in renunciation. And yet through 
all this.renunciation, sorrow, and, failure, 
the greatness of action. nobility and 
heroism towers above the clouds like a 
shining peak of silver. 
- §o, too, amidst Kalidas’s outburst of 
beauty, a sense of aversion to pleasure lurks 
hidden. He is at once the poet of the enjoy- 
ment of beauty and of abstinence from en- 
joyment,—even as the Mahabharat is at 
once the epic of action and of. resignation. 
His poetry does not end in esthetic delight, 
he stops only after transcending such de- 
light. His poetic ideal will become evident 
when we contrast the final scenes of his 
romances with those of modern poets. 

Iam quite sure that inthe hands ofa 
European poet the drama of Sakuntala 
would have closed with the .scene of king 
Dushyanta’s vain remorse at the discovery 
of his folly when he beheld the lost ring re- 
covered from thefishermen. The accidental 
reconciliation of Dushyanta and Sakuntala 


during the king’s return from Olympus, is not. 


a dramatic necessity according to the Euro- 
pean canons of poetry, which regard the 
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parting of the lovers asthe ultimate fruit 
of the seed sown in the First Act. No 
episode in the play, no act onthe part of 
either of the lovers, could have naturally 
led up to their second union. ` 

Or, again, a European poet would have 
closed his Kumar-sambhay with the grief - 
and shame of Parvati at the failure of her 
assault on Shiva’s heart... The modern 
critic regards such a scene as a fitting 
denouement, beside which the marriage of 
the two effected by Kalidas pales into the 
commonplace. | ie 

Marriage is a prelude to humdrum 
daily life; it isan institution of regulated 
social system. Marriage points out a 
straight road which leads to a single end, 
a road on which our wild passions are as 
strongly held back from breaking out in 
lawless outrage. Hence, modern poets are 
loath to exalt marriage in their works. 
Their main theme'is that kind of love 
whose unbridled force wrenches men and 
women free from their countless social and 
religious bonds, drags them out of the old 
customary orbits of social life,—that kind of 
love which makes a couple imagine that 
they are complete in themselves, and that 
they have nothing to fear, nothing to want 
for, if the whole world turns against them, 
—that kind of love whose impulse tears 
them away from their surroundings and 
makes them revolve round themselves like 
nebule till they arecondensed and hardened 
in self. _ l 

Kalidas has not ignored the intoxicat- 
ing beauty of such unreasoninglove; he has 
painted itin all its morning brilliancy of 
hue. But his poems do not end with such 
brilliancy. The final message of his poems 
is that of the tranquil sober-coloured even- 
ing in which their actions mature and 
reach compleétion. ; 

We cannot help comparing the Kumar- 
sambhav with the Sakuntala; their theme 
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is essentially the same. In both of them 
the union which Cupid tried to effect was 
accursed of the gods; it failed, and in its 
failure perished amidst all its gorgeous 
artistic environment like a youth struck 
dead on his floral bridal couch. Thereafter 
came another wunion,—effected by bitter 
sorrow and severe penance; a union of 
quite a different character, stripped of ail 
the external robes of beauty and circled 
with the pure white halo of goodness. 

The union which presumptuous Cupid 
undertook to bring about, was preceded 
by abundant preparations. . In the two 
hermitages of Kanva and Shiva, situated 
outside the limits of society, the poet has 
given the fullest opportunity to unreason- 
ing and precipitate young Love, with no 
less grandeur of accessories than skill of 
contrivance. 

Take the scene in the Kumar-sambhav : 
On a ledge of the Snowy Mountains. is 
seated in religious abstraction the anchorite 
Shiva. The cool breeze, laden with the 
perfume of musk and the music of the divine 
Kinnars, was stirring the rows of deodar 
trees watered by the stream of the Ganges. 
At the sudden outburst of Spring out of its 


proper season there, the warm south wind ` 


sighed amidst the tender foliage of the 
newly flowering Asoka plant; the black 
bees in pairs began to drink honey out 
of the same flower-cups; the roe closed her 
eyes at the blissful touch as her mate 
stroked her body with‘his horn. 

An outburst of Spring ina hermitage! 
A sudden revelation of Nature’s true self 
| within the rigid walls of ascetic rules and 
restrictions! Surely, Spring does not look 
so wonderfully joyous when it appears in 
a bower of bliss. 

On all sides appeared the endless decora~ 
tions of Spring out ofits time, and amidst 
them all how ravishingly was the Hima- 
laya’s daughter decked! Shiva, on 
the other hand, seated on atiger skin spread 
over a deodar stump, with snakes coiling in 
his hair and a deer-skin strapped round his 
waist,—his eyes fixed in meditation,—was 
contemplating himself with self-centred 
gaze like a pacific ocean. At such an un- 
suitable place, amidst a Spring contrary to 
the course of the seasons, Cupid was trying 
to unite such an incongruous pair! 

So, too, in Kanva’s hermitage, the 
lover is the sole monarch of the sea-girt 
earth and his lass is a hermit’s daughter 
clad in the bark of trees! Kalidas here 
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shows the power ofthat blind archer who- 
can in a moment overthrow the barriers of 
time, place and rank. oe 

But Kalidas does not stop here. He does 
not render full homage to this type of love. 
Before his romances close he effects a truer,~ 
fuller, final union by means of another. 
power. He shows Cupid vanquished and 
burnt to ashes, and in Cupid’s place he 
makes triumphant a power that has no 
decoration, no helper,—a power, thin with 
austerities, darkened by sorrow. m 

Kalidas admits the force of that love, 
which submits to no bond or rule,—which 
suddenly overpowers men and women and. 
plants its standard on the breached ram- 
parts of self-control. But he never surrend- 
ers to such love. He shows that the blind 
amour which makes us proud of our power, -~ 
is dissolved by the husband’s curse, 
arrested by the sage’s curse, and burnt 
up by. the anger of the .God. When 
Sakuntala forgot her duty of tending. 
guests, when her husband became all the 
world to her,—then her love ceased, to be 
beneficent. The wild love which forgets 
everything except the loved one, succeeds 
in rousing against itself all the laws of the 
universe. ‘Therefore, such love speedily 
becomes intolerable; it is borne down by 
its opposition to the rest of the world. 
The love that is self-controlled and friendly 
to general society, which does not ignore 
any one, great or small, kindred or stranger, 
around itself,—the love which, while placing 
the loved one im its centre, diffuses its 
sweet graciousness within the circle of the 
entire universe,—has a permanence unas- 
sailable by God or man. But the passion 
which asserts itself as the disturber ofa 
hermit’s meditations, as the enemy of a 
householder’s social duties,—such a passion 
destroys others like the whirlwind, but it 
also carries the seeds of its own destruction 
within itself. 

When Parvati went forth to conquer 
Shiva by means of her beauty, she fora 
moment shook the hermit’s calm. But 
Shiva angrily repelled her, and then she could 
hardly manage to crawl back home 
abashed at this humbling of her youthful 
beauty. 

So, too, Kanva’s foster-daughter had 
one day to return in shame in spite of all 
the rich treasure of her youth and beauty. 
The curse of Durbasa is merely emblematic, 
it is an invention of the poet. A loose and 


secret union like that of Dushyanta and 


Sakuntala is accursed in all times. The 
bright flash of infatuation lasts for 
amoment,—then comes the darkness of 
despondency, shame and neglect. Such is 
the eternal law. In all ages and in all 
mcountries the’ discarded woman has been 
forced to realise that ‘physical charms are 
vain” and to “creep back homewards with 
a heart left lonely of its god.” Physical 
charm is not the highest glory or supreme 
beauty in a woman. ` 

Therefore did Parvati, after her rebuff 
by’ Siva, ‘nly despise physical charms” 
and “wish to make her beauty achieve 
success.” How can beauty achieve success ? 
Not by means of dress or decoration, as she 
had learnt fromher recent failure,—but by 
means of “religious austerities in a life of 
Pmeditative trance.” She clad herself in 
coarse robes and wasted her body by hard 
ascetic devotions, | 

So, too, in the ethereal hermitage of 
Marichi, Sakuntala purged away the taint 
of sensual passion by 
sorrow, and, cladin the robe of a gracious 
nun, waited for the coming of true love. 

Shiva had promptly repelled the 
advances of the youthful Parvati dressed 
as Flora in Spring. But he wholly yielded 
himself up to the same Parvati when 
attenuated by austerities and coarsely clad 
like a female anchorite. Submission to 
spiritual beauty is no defeat, it 1s a volun- 
tary offering of self. 

“Where two hearts are made one by 
Virtue, there Love ‘is-not antagonistic 
to anything in the universe. It is only 
when Cupid stirs up a revolt against 
Virtue that tumult begins; then Love loses 
constancy, and Beauty loses peace. When 
Love occupies its proper place in subordina- 
tion to Virtue, it contributes its special 
element towards Perfection, it does not 
destroy symmetry ; because Virtue isnothing 


repentance and . 
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but Harmony,—it preserves Beauty, it 
preserves Goodness, and by wedding the 
two together it gives a delicious complete- 
ness to both.... 

The highest rank among our women is 
that of the matron. Child-birth is a holy 
sacrament in our country. Therefore has 
our law-giver Manu proclaimed of women, 
“they are noble, honourable, and the light 
of our homes, because they give birth to 
children.” The whole poem of the Kamar- 
sambhav is a fitting prologue to the mighty 
event of the birth of the Son (Kumar), 
The union brought about by Cupid’s secret 
shafts at the expense of self-control, is not 
adapted to the birth of sons; in such a 
union the couple desire each other and not 


‘any offspring. Therefore did the poet 


burn Cupid to ashes, and compel Parvati 
to’ perform ascetic devotions. Therefore 
did the poet contrive the birth of the Son 
(Kumar) after setting up the intensity of 
constant devotions in the place of the 
fickleness of appetite,—the graceful light of 
goodness in the place of the fascination of 
beauty,—and the rejoicing blissful universe 
in the place of the woodland wild with the 
gaiety of Spring. . <. 

Thus we see that the theme of the 
Kumar sambhav and the Sakuntala is the 
sathe. In both poems Kalidas has. shown 
that while Infatuation leads to failure, 
Beneficence achieves complete fruition,— 
that Beauty is constant only when upheld 
by Virtue, that the highest form of Love 
is the tranquil, controlled, and beneficent 
form,—that in regulation lies the true 
charm and in lawless excess the speedy 
corruption of Beauty. This ancient poet 
of India refuses to acknowledge passion as 
the supreme glory of love; he proclaims 
GoownEss as the final goal of Love. . 


=- JADUNATH SARKAR. 
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By Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A. 


moO few dramatic writers has it ever been 
. given to produce so powerful a 
religious impression upon their country 

and age as that created by Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing, in Germany, a century 


and a third ago, by the publication of his 
drama, “Nathan the Wise.” By general 
consent the poem isone ofthe greatest that 
Germany has given to the world, being . 
surpassed only, perhaps, by Goethe’s 
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“Faust” and three or four of Schiller’s 
finest dramas; while as a distinctly 
religious work—a work produced with the 
aim of conveying in the most perfect form a 
lofty religious lesson—it has no rival in 
German literature. | | 

“Nathan the. Wise” was written in the 
year 1779. The lesson it teaches is that of 
religious toleration, or, perhaps more 
accurately, religious sympathy and appre- 
ciation. Its thought is, that in all the great 
historic religions of the world there is good ; 
no form of religion may orcan have a mono- 
poly of truth or virtue ; religion is deeper 
than any creed or sect, or name, or historic 
form ; below religions is religion ; the soul 
of Christianity, Mohamedanism, Judaism 
and every other religion is one, and when 
we reach it we find it to be personal 
integrity, kindness towards one’s fellows 
and reverence toward God. Therefore 
every form of religion, asJudaism, Islamism 
or Christianity is to be treated respectfully, 
and everywhere men are to be judged by 
‘their lives and not by their professions or 
religious names. ; 

' Lessing’s. poem could not have on its 
title page a more appropriate motto than 
tbe words of Jesus, “They shall come from 
the East and from the West and from the 
North and from the South and sit down in 
the Kingdom of God,” or the words 
of St. Peter, “In every nation he that 
feareth God and worketh righteousness is 
accepted of him ;’’ or those of the ancient 
Hebrew prophet, “What doth the Lord 
thy God require of thee, but to do justly, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God ?” | 

_ Before entering upon a consideration of 
the poem, it will be well to give a little 
attention tothe author, and the circums- 
tances attending its production. 

Lessing has been well called the father 
of modern German literature. Before him 
Germany had produced one great writer, 
viz., Luther. But that was 400 years ago, 
and 250 years before Lessing’s day. More- 
over, Luther’s.writings had. all been in one 
particular direction, that of religion, and 
the literary activity that had sprung up 
around him had been almost exclusively 
theological. The two and a half centuries 
that intervened between Lutherand Lessing 
were for the most part a barren plain*so 
far as the literary productiveness of 
Germany was concerned. At the middle 
of the century in which Lessing appeared, 
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Germany had nothing outside thedomain . 
of theology and religion that could 
compare at all with the literature of France, 
England, Italy, or even’ Spain. That she 
isnow the peer of any of these nations in- 
authorship, and the superior ofall except 
England, is due to her achievements since 
1750. The Augustan Age of German 
literature began with the middle of the 
Eighteenth Century. Indeed it isa date. 
later than the middle that John Morley 
hasin mind when he says, in his life of 
Voltaire, that to go from the England of 
George II to the Prussia of Frederick the 
Great, was to go ‘from the full light of the 
Eighteenth Century back to the dimness 
of the Fifteenth.” Voltaire in his day 
thought German literaturé so insignificant | 
that he did not deem it worth his while to% 
learnthe German language. o or 

But from this insignificance Germany . 
leaped-up, almost ere any one was aware, 
to the second if not the first placéin the 


. world of letters. Within a single forty 


years, from 1724 to 1762, Germany gave 
birth to those seven giants inthe realm of 
literature, Klopstock, Lessing, Wieland, 
Herder, Goethe, Schiller and Richter. 
How few other lands have ever produced `“ 
such aprogeny of genius within four short 
decades ! Ere these men passed off the stage 
Germany had a great literature. — 7 

Of these seven immortals,. Lessing was 
born second in order of time. But as a 
writer he appears in the arena first, and in 
more sense than one he isthe pioneer and 
leader of the new age. It was his influence 
more than any other’s, not even excepting 
Goethe’s, that gave character and shape to 
the epoch. 

His birth year was 1729. His father 
was a Lutheran clergyman, and seeing 
eatly the marked ability of his son, deter- 
mined to educate him for the same-calling. 
But the boy’s education had not proceeded 
far before he began to manifest a decided 
disinclination for theological studies, and a` 
very great interest in literature, especially 
the drama. Sent to the University, he was' 
soon absorbed in the plays of Greece and 
Rome. Moreover he becamedeeply interested. 
in the practical rendition of plays,—went 
to the theatre, formed an acquaintance 


with the principal actorsand rendered them 


some service by reason of which he was. 
permitted to go behind the scenes and see 
the rehearsals. -His father, hearing of all 
this, was greatly troubled,-and called his 
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son home. Having found it hopeless to 
attempt tomake aclergyman of him, it was 
thought he might be educated for the 
profession of physician. Accordingly he 
was induced for a time to study medicine ; 
"but with little more heart than he had 
pursued divinity. Literary studies and the 
drama were ever uppermost in his thought 


and affection. Very early, indeed before’ 


reaching manhood, he had tried his genius 
in the composition of several plays, one of 
which was put upon the stage, and attained 
some success. 

At last, Lessing’s own bent of mind 
having proved too strong for his father, 
all thought of medicine was given up, as 
theology had been, and the young man 
launched ‘boldly upon the severe, uncertain 
"ind wretchedly poor-paid career ofauthor- 
ship. For thirty years he lived by his 
brain, and pen-poor, but brave and un- 
complaining. He wrote letters and articles 
on a great variety of subjects for literary 
periodicals, and did much translating from 
other languages into German,’ thus by 
degree winning for himself wide literary 
recognition. He wrote books that became 
classics; but netther his books nor his other 
writings brought him much in the way of 
pecuniary compensation. 

At one time he was director fora little 
while of a new theatre in Hamburg, but 
the venture did not prove a success. Once 
he engaged in the publishing business ; but 
that failed and left him deeply in debt. For 
several years he was secretary for a general 
in the Prussian Army. He lived for longer 
or shorter periods in Wittenburg, Leipzig 
and Berlin. In Berlin his friends endeavoured 
to secure for him the position of Royal 
Librarian; but he was notin favor with 
Frederick, and the place was given to 
another who had not atithe of Lessing’s 
fitness for it. The professorship of literature 
at the University of Konigsberg was offered 
him ; but although otherwise desiring the 
place, he would not take it, because one of 
the-duties required wasthat of pronouncing 
once a year a eulogium upon the King. He 
was the very soul of truthfulness, integrity 
and honor, and would never sellhis free- 
dom, his mdependence or his conscience, 
even in the slightest degree, for any emolu- 
ment or advantage. 

During the last five years of his life he 
was the Librarian of the Duke of 
Brunswick, at Wolfenbuttel ; but his salary 
was small, and never all paid. Later in 
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life he married, having postponed the event 
long because of his poverty. He enjoyed a 
single year of beautiful and almost supre- 
mely happy wedded life; then his wife, 
dearly loved, and by her superior qualities 
of mind and heart wholly worthy of him, 
died, and left him sorely stricken—to follow 
her all too soon to the. grave,—his decease . 
occurring in his fifty-second year. His loss 
was severely felt by the best minds of Ger- 
many. Gleim wote of him :— 


“Him have we lost, who was our greatest pride ; 
Him who abroad had won our nation fame. 

God said, ‘Let there be light,’ and liberty came. 
God said, ‘Let darkness be,’ and Leibnitz died.” 


Engel wrote :— 


“Had Britannia, not Germania, given him birth, e 
His dust might share with Kings the sacred earth, 
Anda rOn people, grateful for his fame, 
Would rear a lasting tribute to his name.” 

I have said that Lessing began writing 
plays when he was hardly more than a 
boy. The first he wrote as a man, in the 
full strength of his matured powers, was 
when he was 36 years ofage. It was his 
“Minna Von Barnhelm,” a comedy, which 
sprang at once into great popularity on 
the German stage, and has steadily held its 
own now for nearly a century and a half. 
Notwithstanding all that has been written 
since, it still remains the greatest German 
comedy. 

The next year Lessing gave the world 
another workinan entirely different line 
which has become quite as much a 
classic as his Minna Von Barnhelm. It 
was his ‘‘Laocoon’’—a book of art criticism, 
designed more especially to draw the 
lines of distinction between the “formative 
arts,” as Lessing calls them—that is, paint- 
ing and sculpture, and poetry. _Lessing’s 
fame outside of hisown country rests more, 
perhaps, upon this work than upon any 
other of his writings. It is generally 
conceded to beunsurpassed inany language 


in the subtlety, discrimination and insight 


with which it deals with the subject under 
consideration. Its influence upon the young 
Goethe, a student at Leipzig, whenit made 
its appearance, was profound. 

I have said that Lessing was fora time 
at Hamburg connected with a new theatre 
there. Though the theatre failed, the 
result of Lessing’s connection with it was 
a valuable series of papers upon thedrama. 
These papers are known as the “Hambur 
Dramaturgy’—a work which hardly falls 
below the Laocoon in importance. 
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Of course I cannot stopin this connec- 
tion to mention all of Lessing’s writings. 
But three others of enduring value should 
be noticed. These are his play ‘Emilia 
Galotti,” in which he rises to as lofty a 
height of excellence in tragedy ashe had 
done in comedy in Minna Von Barnhelm; 
his “Education of the Human Race,’ a 
mere fragment, but full of germs of much 
of the best thinking in the direction of the 
philosophy of history and religion which 
the century following his death produced ; 
and, finally, the great religious dramatic 
poem about which we are especially con- 
cerned in the present connection, “Nathan 
the Wise,’ which was finished in the 
early part of 1779; just two years before 
his death. Moses Mendelssohn, his dear 
friend, said of him: 

“He wrote Nathan the wise, and died. He could 
not rise higher, without passing into a region where 
our sense-dimmed eyes could not follow him,—and 
indeed this he did. Even now we stand here, like the 


sons of the prophet, looking up to the place in the 
sky where he departed from our sight.” 


he circumstances attending the com- 
position of this poem throw much light 
upon its meaning. It has already been 
said that Lessing spent his last years at 
Wolfenbuttel as librarian of the large and 
valuable library of the Duke of Brunswick, 
located at that place. About that time 
the manuscript of an able work written by 
the learned radical thinker Reimarus, then 
recently deceased, was put into Lessing’s 
hands. Lessing was so much impressed with 
the manuscript, that, although not agree- 
ing wholly with the views which it advo- 
cated, he determined to give portions of it 
to the public. Accordingly he began the pub- 
lication of detached chapters of the work, 
assomething discovered in the Wolfenbuttel 
Library, from the pen of an unknown 
author. These parts of the work of Reimarus 
published by Lessing aré known in history 
as the ‘“Wolfenbuttel fragments,” and 
are very famous because they stirred up 
perhaps the greatest theological contro- 
versy which had been known in Germany 
since Luther. These fragments aimed to 
show that the Bible is not a supernatural 
or miraculous revelation from God, that it 
contains errors and contradictions, that 
the account of the Resurrection of Jesus is 
unhistoric and incredible, and, worst of all, 
that Jesus and his Apostles did not scruple 
to use deceit and misrepresentation to 
-establish their authority, and begin the 
Christian. movement. 
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Lessing himself in publishing these 
papers accompanied them with brief notes 
and comments in the form of strictures and: 
expressions of dissent from many of the 
points urged, and suggestions of possible e 
answers to some of Reimarus’ arguments. 
But, notwithstanding that, the storm that 
rose burst inits main fury upon Lessing’s 


‘head. Why did he print the fragments? 


And then his own comments, how did they 
help matters? 

Were they not often nearly or quite as 
heretical as the fragments themselves? The 
otthodox clergy of Germany became 
thoroughly aroused. Answers by the score 
were written and published. The lash was 
laid without mercy not only upon the pn- 
known author of the fragments but these 


$ 
, 


Lessing. Perhaps the ablest of ‘these 
repliers was one Pastor Goeze of Hamburg. 
Him Lessing answered, defending his own 
action in publishing the fragments, and 
defending also the somewhat rationalistic 
views of the Bible andChristianity which he 
had expressed in his notes. Goeze replied. 
Lessing replied again. The other combatants 
retired or fell into the background; but. 
between these two the battle raged with | 
great fury for many months: for Goeze. was 
a man of great learning, force of will, and 
ability asa controvertialist, although no 
match for Lessing. The controversy took 
a somewhat wide range, covering most of. 
the ground in dispute between orthodox 
Christianity and rationalism, regarding 
the authority of the Bible, the origin of the 
Christian movement and the formation” 
ofthe Christian canon. Goeze had never 
before been beaten in a controversy; but he 
never before had had such an opponent,— 
either so learned or so brilliant and power- 
fulin debate. At last the victory declared 
most decidedly for Lessing, and poor Goeze 
retired from the field humiliated enough. 

It was here and now, on the close of this 
controversy, that Lessing wrote: his 
“Nathan the Wise’’—wrote it as his. last 
word in that contention. When he éold 
his friends what he was doing, and that the 
theologians would wince more. over this 
than over anything he had before written, 
it was supposed that the production would 
be a fiery onslaught, or a scorching satire; 
or a burlesque upon his clerical foes. . But 
never was mistake greater. To everyone’s 
surprise the poem did not mention or even 
indirectly refer to Goeze, or any others of 
those who had assaulted Lessing, or to their 
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theological views. Itsimply drew a picture, 
beautiful and masterly, of the kind of 
religion that Lessing believed-in and had 
been contending for through all the contro- 
-yersy,—a religion of the spirit as distingu- 
“shed from a religion of the letter; a religion 
of virtue and charity and good deeds, as 
distinguished from a religion of subtle theo- 
logies and hard creeds; a religion which 
extends the hand.of fraternity and fellow- 
ship to all sincere seekers for truth and all 
good men, whether they are in name 
Christians or rationalists or Jews or 
Mohammedans or Parsees;a religion thatis 
deeper than any name or form of worship; 
that religion which is the soul and life of 
all the historic religions of the world,— 
amidst their changes unchangeable, amidst 
"their transitoriness perennial and eternal. 
Such a winding up of the controversy was 
not only masterly, it was unanswerable. 

Lessing in his drama introduces upon 
the stage character after character, and. 
makes them to move and act and talk and 
live before us—character after character 
delineated to the life, so that we cannot 
but feel that they are real persons—who do 
the noblest deeds without believing at all 
in the supernatural origin of Christianity ; 
who are beautiful, lovely, noble characters, 
full of charity and mercy and piety, 
without ever having been baptized or 
converted or having received the sacra- 
ments; who exemplify in their lives the 
best spirit of Christianity and yet have 
bee reared ‘in other religions and bear the 
name Jew or Mohammedan or Parsee. 
Moreover as a contrast to all this—a 
shadow to make the light brighter— 
Lessing introduces, not conspicuously, but 
prominently enough for effect, a Christian 
prelate, who is most strict in his Ortho- 
doxy, and most punctilious in all his 
observances of the externality of religion, 
and most zealous for the propagation of 
Christianity, who is nevertheless hard- 
hearted, cruel, bigoted, unworthy to un- 
loose the shoe latches of the Jewish 
Nathan, or the Mohammedan Saladin. 

It isnot strange that Lessing’s friends, 
when they had read his drama, were de- 
lighted. with it—not only with its beauty 
and strength as a literary work, but quite 
as much with the spirit that it breathed— 
the noble plea it contained for religious 
toleration, and the splendid vindication 
that it afforded, without the introduction 
of a single controversial word into its 
~ kei 
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pages, of the principles of liberality and 


eharity for which Lessing had so earnestly 


contended. Written by a man calumniated 
as few men have ever been, “Nathan 
the Wise” contains no‘trace of resentment. 
Conceived in the very heat of controversy, 
it is singularly calm and serene ; the child 
of fierce polemics, there is not even the ` 
smell of the fire of .polemics upon its 
garments. e 

The sceries. of the drama are all located 
in Palestine, indeed im Jerusalem. The 
time is the latter part of the 12th Century, 
during an armistice of ‘the Fourth Crusade. 
The celebrated Sultan,:Saladin, is in posses- 
sion of the Holy City. : Both Richard Cour 
de Lion. of England, and Philip Augustus 
of France, are represented as present in 
Palestine. There are no hostilities going 
on, however, because of the armistice. 

The chief characters of the drama are 
Nathan, called the Wise, a wealthy and 
honoured Jew of Jerusalem; his supposed 


‘daughter Recha, a young woman of rare 


attractiveness, who has been brought up 
by Nathan and most, carefully trained in 
wisdom and virture; Daja, Recha’s old 
nurse, a Christian woman; Saladin, the 
powerful, generous, chivalric Sultan; his 
sister Sittah—in mental characteristics 
much like her brother; the Templar, a 
brave, high-spirited, impulsive but noble 
young man who had heen captured by the 
Saracen army in some engagement, but 
whose life had ‘been spared by Saladin ; 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem, as Lessing des- 
cribes him, “a red, fat, jolly prelate,” but 
bigoted and cruel; and finally a monk, lay- 
brother as he is called, the servant and 
tool of the patriarch, and yet possessed of 
generous and noble traits. - 

The interest of the drama centres in 
Nathan, who is the most prominent charac- 
ter, the finest (indeed a finer can hardly be 
discovered in literature), and the character 
in whom the religious lesson of the poem 
finds its truest realization. - i 

Eighteen years before the story opens, 
Nathan had had his wife and seven children. 
cruelly murdered by the crusading Chris- 
tians. Of course it was a terrible blow to 
him. Foratime he was stunned, and felt 
that al he had to live for was gone; the 
world for him was black as night. Three 
days after the dreadful event, however, a 
Christian child, the mfant daughter of a 
Knight, his friend, Wolf Von -Filnech, was 
brought to him and placed in his care, The 
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babe’s mother had died, and the father 
must away to take part in the defence of 
Gaza. What should Nathan do? Could 
he, a Jew, whose wife and sons had just 
. been murdered by Christians, open his heart 
to a Christian child ? To ask the question 
was to answer it. Too noble to cherish 
feelings of revenge, he said, “For the seven 
gone, God has given me this one. I will be 
to her a father.” And he was. Everything 
that a father could do for a child he did 
for the little Recha, until now at the 
end of the eighteen years, she is a beautiful, 
noble woman, who with love and. pride 
calls him father, and knows no other 
father but him. | 
When the drama begins he has been for 
some months away from Jerusalem, ona 
mercantile journey to Damascus and Baby- 
lon, and is just returning home with a ttain 
of camels laden with jewels, precious stones, 
silks and costly merchandise. On approach- 
ing the city he is met with the news that 
during his absence his house has taken fire, 
and has come near being levelled with the 
ground. This however seems a small 
matter to him if only its inmates are safe. 
But on reaching the house he finds that. his 
loved Recha only barely escaped with her 
life, and that the escape was the result of 
the heroic act of a Christian templar who, 
happening near, rushed in amid the smoke 
and flame, and when it was thought all 
was lost brought her forth wrapped in his 
mantle, laid her in safety on the ground, 
and disappeared. Now, the girl, as the 
result of the fearful fright, lies ill, half un- 
conscious, half delirious. When her father 
comes to her bedside she tells him how 
eagerly she has waited for him; how barely 
she escaped the fire, and that it was an 
angel in the form of a templar that saved 
her. The father’s presence and wise words 
comfort and calm her mind. | 
-Soon he sets out in search of the templar 
to thank him for saving hischild. After some 
difficulty he finds the object of his search ; 
but the templar treats the matter with in- 
difference. At last, however, he is prevailed 
upon to go to Nathan’s house that Recha 
may see him and make acknowledgment 
of her gratitude. As a result he falls 
deeply in love with her, and soon after he 
asks Nathan to give him Recha for his 
wife. CDN | 
Nathan is pleased with the templar’s 
appearance, and would willingly grant his 
request, only for the fact that certain 
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things have occurred which kindle the 
curious suspicion in his mind that the 
templar may in some unknown way be 
related to Recha. Accordingly he feels him- 
self compelled to put off the wooer without: 
giving assent to his plea, and without‘ 
being able to give any seemingly sufficient 
explanation. At this the impetuous templar 
not unnaturally becomes angry. o 

Daja, Recha’s nurse, now feeling deeply 
interested, partly from personal and partly 
from religious motives, in the scheme of 
marrying Recha to the templar, divulges 
to him the secret that Recha is not 
Nathan’s daughtér, but a Christian child 
whom Nathan in some way obtained in 
infancy, and brought up as his own. 
Possessed of this secret, and inflamed q 
with resentment toward Nathan, the: 
templar goes tò the crafty and conscience- 
less Christian Patriarch, who he knows 
hates all Jews, to see if means cannot be 
found out through him of compelling this 
Jew, Nathan, to give up Recha. E 

Meanwhile what of Nathan’s suspicion 
regarding the templar’s kinship? I häve 
already said, that Recha was the daughter 
of Nathan’s old tirne friend Wolf Von Filnech. 
Von Filnech-had been killed soon after 
committing his child to Nathan’s care. But 
Nathan remembered well.his looks; and now 
he had found himself struck with a strange 
resemblance between Von Filnech and this 
young templar. What if this templar were 
a relative of Von Filnech? What if he were 
his son? In that. case he would be a relative, 
may be a brother, of Recha. No! there 
was only one course open. Investigations 
must be carried further, before the hand of 
Recha could be given to the templar. 

- But who is this templar ? It is a curious 
thing that a templar, a Christian knight, 
should be here in Jerusalem, at large, in 
the enemy’s country. How does it happen? 
Inquiry reveals that he is one of a number 
of templars captured in some .engagement “ 
between the Christians and the Saracens. 
The others were put to death, and he was 
to have perished with the rest ; but, as the 
work of execution was going on, the eyes 
of the Sultan, Saladin, fell on him. The 
Sultan was impressed by something in his 
look, and ordered that he be spared. And 
so, he was set at liberty. What was it 
that the Sultan had seen in his look? A 
strange resemblance to a brother who 
many years ago had gone from home and 
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never returned, and had ever since been 

mourned as dead. l 
Well, to make a long story short, 

Nathan traces up his suspicion, until, by 


-the aid of the monk, or lay brother of - 


whom Ihave spoken, who in his younger 
days was a groom, of Von Filnech, and 
with the aid also ofa book which the lay 
brother had taken from his Master’s pocket 
when he fell at Gaza, it is discovered that 
Nathan’s suspicion is true—the templar is 
none other than the son of Yon Filnech,—a 
son who had been born to him in Germany, 
and left there to be educated when the 
father came to Palestine to fight in the 
crusade against the Saracens. 

Nor was this all. What of that resem- 
' blance which the Sultan thought he saw 
between the templar and his (Saladin’s) 
long lost brother ? That also turns out to 
be well-founded. The book reveals the fact, 
before unknown and unsuspected, that 
Saladin’s lost brother had turned Christian, 
gone to Germany, married a German 
woman, and being compelled after a brief 
stay in that rigorous climate to seek again 
the milder air of the East, had come to 
Palestine, fought here on the Christian 
side, and, in a word, was no other than 
the knight Wolf Von Filnech, whom 
Nathan had known and loved. While in 
Germany a son had been born to hirn, 
whom he had left there with relatives, as 
Ihave said. And now that son, grown to 
manhood, had become a templar, had made 
his way to the Holy Land, had fought 
with Saladin’s army, had been captured, 
had chanced to be seen by Saladin just 
on the eve of his expected execution, 
and Saladin had spared him because some- 
how he so strongly reminded him ofthe 
lost brother—who proves to have’ heen 
none other than his, thé templar’s father. 

Thus the Drama ends with the discovery 
not:only that the templar and Recha are 
‘rother and sister, but that, to the over- 
whelming joy of the Sultan, and of all others 
concerned, both Recha and the templar are 
close relatives of Saladin and Sittah,—none 
other indeed than children of their dear, 
long-lost brother Accad. 

Here ends the story. Could the great 
lesson of religious toleration and charity, 
which Lessing had in mind in writing his 
poem, be more powerfully taught than by 
the fact that the Jewish girl, the Christian 
Knight Templar, and the Mohammedan 
ag are all discovered to be of one blood ? 

A. 
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But there is something more and some- 
thing of great importance which we have 
not yet seen. Impressively as the lesson of 
toleration and sympathy between :religions 
and between races is taught-in the plot, 
there is a portion of the drama, not yet 
mentioned, which teaches it if possible more 
impressively still. I refer to that part of 
the third Act known as the Episode of the 
Rings. Indeed, we learn from Lessing 
himself that the story of the Rings (found by 
him originally, in an uridévéloped from, in 
the Decameron of Boccaccio) was what 
first suggested to his mind the writing of 
the drama, and that all the rest of the 
poem was composed, so to speak, as a 
frame work or setting for this story and 
the great truth which it embodies. 

“Let me then close my paper with the 
ring episode, and as fully as possible in the 
language employed in the poem. $ 

It may be necessary to explain that this 
ring story is introduced by Lessing into the 
drama as a means of bringing Nathan 
and Saladin together. Saladin is represent- 
ed as being out of money. His wars cost 
heavily. His seven years’ tribute from 
Egypt, overdue, is delayed. His treasury 
is empty. What is to be done? His siser 
Sittah thinks of Nathan the rich Jew, and 
urges her brother to send. for him and 
compel him to lend the sum of money need- 
ed. And as a sort of excuse for sending for 
him she suggests that Saladin inquire of 
him which of the three religions then repre- 
sented in Palestine, the Jewish, Christian 
or Mohammedan, is the best. Thus 
perhaps he may be got into a trap, which 
may in some way make it easier to extort 
money from him. Saladin is more frank 
and ingenuous in his nature than Sittah, 
and does not like subterfuges or indirection. 
Nevertheless Nathan is sent for, and after 
a little parleying, the Sultan comes to the 
point—not indeed of asking for money, but 
of asking about the religions, The conver- 
sation proceeds as follows: 

Saladin. 

Since so great your wisdom, : 

I pray you tell me what belief, what law, 

Has most commended itself to you. 

Nathan. 
Sultan, I am a Jew. 
# Saladin. 

And I a Mussulman. 
Between us is the Christian. Now, but one 
Of all these religions can be true. 
A man like you stands not where accident 
Of birth has cast him. If he so remain, 
It is from judgment, reasons, choice of best, 
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Impart your judgment; let me hear 

The reasons I’ve no time to seek myself, 
Communicate, in confidence of course, 
The choice you have arrived at thro’ those reasons, 
ThatI may makeit mine.-You are surprised— 

You weigh me with yourglance! May be that Sultan 
Had ne'er such whim before; which yet I deem 

Not unbecoming in a Sultan. Speak— 


Your answer! 


Nathan, 
Permit me to relate a story to you. 
Saladin. 


Why not! Ihave ever been fond of stories 


Well told. 
Nathan. 


The telling well Ido not promise. 


Saladin. 
Again so proudly modest! Come, your story! 


Nathan. 


In gray antiquity there lived a man 

in Eastern lands, who had received a ring 

Of priceless worth from a beloved hand. 

Its stone, an opal, fasheda hundred colors, 
And had the secret power of giving favor, 

In sight of God and Man, to him who wore it 
With a believing heart. What wonder then 
This Eastern man would never put the ring 
From off his finger, and should so provide 
That to his house it be preserved forever? 
Such was the case. Unto the best beloved 
Among his sons he left the ring, enjoining 
That he in turn bequeath it to the son 

Who should be dearest; and the dearest ever,. 
In virtue of the ring, without regard 

To birth, be of the house the prince and head. 
You understand me, Sultan? _ 


Saladin. ' 
Yes, go on! 
Nathan. 


From son to son the ring descending, came 
To one, the sire of three; of whom all three 
Were equally obedient; of whom all three 
He therefore must with equal love regard, 
And from time to time now this, now that, 
And now the third,—as each alone was by, 
The others not dividing his fond heart,— 


-Appeared to him the worthiest of the ring; 


Which then, with loving weakness, he would 
| | promise 

To each in turn. Thus it continued long, 
But he must die; and then the loving father 
Was sore perplexed. It grieved him thus to wound 
Two faithful sons who trusted in his word; 
But what to do? 

: In secrecy he calls 
An artist to him, and commands of him 
Two other rings, the pattern-of his own; 
And bids him neither cost nor pains to spare ° 
To make them like, precisely like, to that. 
The artist’s skill succeeds. He brings the rings, 
And e’en the father cannot tell his own. | 
Relieved and joyful, summons he his sons, 
Each by himself; to each one by himself 
He gives his blessing, and his ring—and dies. 
You listen, Sultan ? 
Saladin. 
(Who somewhat perplexed has turned away) 

Yes, I hear, I hear. ‘ 

But bring your story to an end, 
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Nathan. 


Tis ended ; 
For what remains would tell itself. The father 
Was scarcely dead, when each son brings forth 
his ring, 
And claims the headship. Questioning ensues, 
Strife, and appeal to law; but all in vain. 
The genuine ring was not. to be distinguished ; 
(After a pause, in which he 
| awaits theSultan’s answer): 
As undistinguishable as with us 
The true religion. -> 
Saladin. 


- That your answer to me? 


Nathan. 
But my apology for not presuming 
Between the rings to judge, which with design 
The father ordered undistingnishable. 


Saladin. 
The rings? You trifle with me. The religions 
I named to you are plain to be distinguished 
E’en in the dress, e’en in the food and drink. 


Nathan. 


In all except the ground on which they rest. 

Are they not founded all on history, 

Traditional or written? History 

Can be accepted only on trust. 

Whom, now, are we the least inclined to doubt? 
Not our own people—our own blocd—not those 
Who from our childhood up have proved their love; 
Ne’er disappointed, save when disappointment 
Was wholesome to us? Shall my ancestors 
Receive less faith from me, than yours from you ? 
Reverse it: Can I ask you to belie 

Your fathers, and transfer your faith to mine? 

Or yet, again, holds not the same with Christians ? 


` Saladin, 
By heaven the man is right! I’ve naught to answer. 
Nathan. | 


Return we to our rings. As I have said, 

The sons appealed to law, and each took oath 
Before the judge that from his father’s hand 

He had the ring,—as was indeed the truth; 

And had received his promise long before, 

One day the ring, with all its privileges, 

Should be his own,—as was not less the truth. 
The father could not have been false to him, 

Each one maintained: and rather than allow 
Upon the memory of so dear a father 

Such a stain to rest, he must against his brothers, 
(Though gladly he would nothing but the best ` 
Believe of them) bring charge of treachery ; 

Means would he find the traitors to expose, 

And be revenged on them. ‘ 


Saladin. 


And now the judge? 
L long to hear what words you give the judge. 
o on! 


Nathan. 


Thus spoke the judge: Produce your father | 


At once before me, else from my tribunal 
Do I dismiss you. Think you J am here 
To guess your riddles? Hither would you wait 
Until the genuine ring shall speak ? 
But hold! 
A magic power in the true ring resides, 
As I am told, to make its wearer loved— 
Pleasing to God and man. Let that decide. 
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For in the false can no such virtue lie. 
Which one among you, then, do two love best? 
Speak! Are you silent ? Works the ring but 
backward. 
Not onward? Loves each one himself the best ? 
Then cheated cheats are all of you. The rings 
~~ AI three are false. The genuine ring is lost; 
And to conceal, supply the loss, the father 
Made three in place of one. 
Saladin. 
Oh, excellent! 
Nathan. 
Go, therefore, said the judge, unless my counsel 
You’d have in place of sentence. It were this: 
Accept the case exactly as it stands. 
Had each his ring directly from his father, 
Let each believe his own is genuine. 
‘Tis possible your father would no longer 
His house to one ring’s tyranny subject; 
Certain that all three of you he loved, 
Loved equally, since two he would not humble 
That one might be exalted. 
t, Let each one 
To his unbought, impartial love aspire; 
Each with the others vie to bring to light 
The virtue of the stone within his ring; 
Let gentleness, a hearty love of peace, 
Beneficence, and perfect trust in God, 
Come to its help. Then if the jewel’s power 
Among your children’s children be revealed, 
~ Ibid you in a thousand, thousand years 
Again before this bar. A wiser man 
Than I shall occupy this seat, and speak. 
Go! Thus the modest judge dismissed them. 
Saladin. 
God! 
Nathan. l 
If therefore, Saladin, you feel yourself 
That promised, wiser man— 
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s we discussed the question of the 
bility of a science of morals in the 
article, we only showed that a 

ast experience was possible, that 
as capable of ascertaining which 
of the many that men and women 
it parts of the world live by, or in 

have lived by, is the best, is 
f bringing to man the deepest 
n, the most abundant life. But if 
be his own moral guide, is to take 
e of his life, choose his own ideals, 


Saladin 


(Rushing to him and seizing his hand) : 
I? Dust! I? Naught! 
Oh God! 


Nathan. 
What moves you, Sultan? 
Saladin, 
Nathan !. Nathan! 
Not ended are the thousand, thousand years 
Your judge foretold: Not mine to claim his seat. 
‘Go, go!—But, be my friend. 

This, then is the story of the rings. Do 
we wonder at its power? Do we wonder 
at the power of the whole drama built up 
around it? How it shames religious 
bigotry and narrowness! How it teaches 
not only the lesson of religious toleration 
and charity, but the further great lesson, 
which Lessing had so much at heart, that 
forever and everywhere true religion must 
reveal itself not by claims, and pretensions, 
and desire to dominate, and assertions of 
favoritism with God, and show of out- 
ward authority received from man or 
angels; but by self-forgetfulness, and love 
and humility, and the spirit which seeks 
not to be ministered unto but to minister! 
Whenever and wherever a religion appears 
bearing in itself internal credentials of the 
spirit, no matter what its name or supposed 
historic origin may be or may not be, it is 
of God and divine! 
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By WILFRED WELLOCK. 


etc., what guarantee have wethat he will 
orcan make progress, that he will be able 
to discover new life-truth and thus for- 
mulate new spiritual ideals whereby his life 
may travel beyond the boundaries of past 
experience and enter into the hitherto un- 
explored regions of thought and experience ? 
And this is bothan importantanda relevant 
question, for it is quite obvious that if pro- 
gress isa fact, if life does gain insignificance, 
in the number and variety of its interests 
and modes of activity, and ifthe relation- 
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hips which human beings cultivate do 
1ultiply and deepen, past experience must 
t times be transcended and new ideas and 
leals come into being. But how is such 
ranscendance effected ? By what means does 
1an make thetransition from the known to 
he unknown, from the experienced to the 
s yet unexperienced, from the realised to 
he unrealised or the ideal? In other words 
an it be shown that reason or the finite 
ower of the human mind can discover the 
ruths, the ideals that are to bridge this 
pparently unpassable gulf which separates 
he known from the unknown, and thus 
nable man completely to control and guide 
is life, and in such a way as to deepen and 
erfect it, to achieve development ? 
' But let us be quite sure that we grasp 
he position. So far as we have discussed 
his question of the possibility of a science 
if morals, we have confined ourselves to 
leals that are already in existence. Buta 
cience that is limited to existing ideals, to 
xperience, is purely positive, historical, and 
annot be adequate to the soul’s deepest 
eeds. The ideal which reason might in 
his way select might bë a very good one, 
ut it would simply be the best of those 
vhich were already in existence, and would 
ot. be able to satisfy man, seeing that he 
s an aspiring, developing being, for all 
ime. For every ideal is necessarily circum- 
eribed, definite, fixed, and therefore limit- 
d; were it otherwise, an ideal would be of 
10 practical use, yet because it is fixed and 
imited it cannot possibly endure for ever, 
is it can only carry man to a certain point, 
\ particular level of development: hence 
he time must ultimately come when an 
deal, having done its work, must give place 
© grander and more perfect ideals,—that is, 
f stagnation is to be avoided and progress 
nsured. Ifprogressis to take place in the 
uture asit certainly has done in the past, 
ife must be enriched from time to time by 
he introduction of new elements, new 
ruth, new ideas and ideals; by the cultiva- 
ion of new relationships, new interests and 
iew duties; for unless the ideal grows, 
the life itself cannot possibly grow. And as 
n the past old customs have had to give 
lary to new onesso must they do in the 
utere., It is for us to show how finite mind 
‘an of itself discover new life-truth, new 
deals. | 

. The necessity for such a description is all 
the greater by reason ofthe fact that we 
re still. open to the attacks of the theolo- 
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gians on the one hand, and of a certain 
school of Naturalists on the, other, who 
hold, the one that not finite mind but God 
is the author and revealer of new moral or 
spiritual truth, of every fresh ideal, and the 
other that ideals are fictions, or at best the- 
product of prudence, and are derived abso- 
lutely from experience. This latter view, 
however, is only a deduction from the ~ 
theory that the supreme law of life is 
“Struggle for Existence”, and thus that all 
progress, such as it is, has anexternal cause. 

Now were it to be proved that man of° 
himself, without the aid of Revelation, is 
incapable of finding out the Good, of dis- 
covering new ideals, our ultimate object, 
which is to discover an. adequate spiritual 
ideal for the guidance of the twentieth . 
century, would never be attained. But, ¥ 
what is worse, we should be compelled to 
admit that.the real force of progress was 
external to man, and thus, in the last 
analysis, that progress was wholly and 
entirely due to God, to Divine agency. 
Thus, strange to say, the priestly theory 
and the Naturalist theory of progress are 
alike in this that they both ascribe the 
cause of development to forces or powers 
external to man, the one to God, the other 
to environment, physical circumstances. 
Both the priest and the Naturalist. would 
say that to transcend experience is to 
transcend reason, and therefore that to 
make progress man must be led forward by 
God, as says the one, or pushed forward 
by the force of circumstances, as says the 
other. In either case the cause of progress 
is ultra-human. 

Before we attempt to describe the pro- 
cess whereby new ideals are made and ne 
truth is discovered, it will be wey 
briefly discuss the position taken uy 
of the two schools of thought 
mentioned. Firstly, then, with reg 
the priestly theory. 

Of course, it can never be pro 
God is not the source of all tru 
truth is not directly revealed by Go 
according as the latter needs it. | 
should we hold such a view when 
that the attainment of truth 
patient, anxious thought and se 
surely as effect follows cause in any 
happening? - If it be a fact,—and 
deny it?—that truth is the r 
those who diligently seek it, no 
what religious persuasion the se 
what point is there in saying that 
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is directly revealed of God? It is a fact that 
cannot be gainsaid that new spiritual truth 
is more often than not first discovered by 
laymen, and very often such truth is fiercely 
resisted by the priestly class, the very 
men who claim to have special prerogatives 
with respect to truth. It is also a fact that 
every people, whether intensely religious or 
only slightly so, whether believers in many 
gods or in one God, have developed, have, 
during the course of their history, attained 
truth, goodness and well-being. No one 
would deny, for instance, that the Greeks 
made progress or that they gave rise to one 
of the noblest civilisations that have 
ever existed, yet the Greeks could 
not be said to be a very deeply 
yeligious people, as we generally under- 
stand religion. It is obvious therefore that 
there must be some universal law of attain- 
ing truth, some means other than a process 
of arbitrary Revelation. 

Of course I am quite well aware that the 
objection of the priests of religion tothe idea 
of a science of morals is due to a fear’ that 
religion will decline as a consequence. But 
such fear is without foundation. Religion 
will only suffer in so far as the priests are 
opposed to changes in thought, doctrine 
and theology, to the means of development, 
for religion has other functions than that 
of acting as security for morals when 
morals are dogmatically taught, functions 
which will be duly recognised when reason 
has had time and opportunity to investi- 
gate the foundations of belief and of 
experience. 

With the Naturalist school which denies 
to the evolutionary process the existence of 
any ideal elements whatsoever (‘‘ideal,”’ 
that is to say, conscious choices made 
by reference to a desired but an as 
yet unrealised Good), declaring that pro- 
gress is merely the effect of adaptation to 
environment, we have to wage a more 
strenuous warfare. 

To this narrow type of Naturalist 
human nature is nothing but the plastic 
material which the stronger forces of 
Nature and circumstances compel into 
form. Struggling for the means of existence 
is. the supreme and primary activity of 
human life. Man does not conceive of an 
end of Good which he strives to realise, for 
the end of human lifeis always the same, 
absolutely unchangeable, being, at root, 
a simple desire to perpetuate one’s existence. 

- In opposition to this view the idealist 
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holds that progress is the result of subjec- 
tive being aspiring to a fuller realisation 
of itself through a better utilisation of its 
opportunities, such realisation carrying 
with it a broader and more significant 
experience, a fuller consciousness, a deeper 
and richer joy, a keener appreciation of the 
beauty of life. Thus the point at issue is 
really this: does man seek existence pure: 
and simple or does he seek a life of a parti- 
cular content or quality ? If the former, 
then the cause of progress is external to 
man in conditions ; but if the latter then 
the cause of progress is internal, in the 
mind and heart of the individual. 

No better disproof of the Naturalist’s 
contention could be found than the fact 
that poor and humble people will suffer, 
starve, and even die rather than live by 
dishonest means. ‘“‘Better death than life 
of shame” is what their conduct teaches. 
Many a man has given up his work and 
taken the risks of unemployment rather 
than tell a lie, and many, I know, would 
blankly refuse a lottery prize though they 
were starving. The strange little fact 
which upsets all the theories of the Natu- 
ralist is that men “do” suffer privation for 
righteousness’ sake; “do”? starve and die 
when they might be dishonest and live; 
“do” love and deprive themselves of the 
necessaries of life when by ‘being selfish 
they might live in ease and plenty. Every 
newspaper we take hold of contains ‘ac- 
counts of some incident or other which 
conclusively proves how “unnatural”, how 
‘irrational’ man is. One newspaper I 
have by me describes how an honest, hard- 
working woman was dragged out of the 
Thames half-drowned because she had got 
tired of mere “‘existence’’, of trying to live 
on four shillings a week. Another describes 
how a man-—living in the midst of plenty, 
in one of the wealthiest cities of the world— 
was slowly dying on two shillings a week. 
A third relates how a poor labourer re- 
fuses a huge fortune because he will not 
change his religion, nor lie by pretending 
todo so. A fourth tells ofa woman who 
was killed in jumping from an express 
train in an attempt to save her child. Now 
all these things are, from the Naturalist’s 
point of view, mad, unnatural and inexpli- 
cable events, but they are not so from the 
idealist’s point of view ; still, they are facts: 
that is the important thing. “By thus con- 
sidering human nature in its extremity we 
are able to see that at bottom itis nota 
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desire for mere existence, for self-preserva- 
tion that is the strongest motive in the 
heart of man, but a desire for a life ofa 
particular order or content; we are also 
able to see that when a man finds he can 
not live as he desires to live, feels he 
cannot have the well-being which to 
him is life, the only real life, he prefers to 
die. It may be a very low conception of 
life, of well-being, that a man possesses, but 
he has one of some sort, and life to him con- 
sists in realising his ideal. 

Not mere existence, therefore, but quali- 
tative existence; not life but fulness of life is 
what man seeks. To the honest man life 
without honour is worse than death, and 
the very meaning of heroism is that a man 
will risk his life, his all, that he might win 
the liberty, the right, the love, whose pos- 
session he feels to be the condition of the 
life be longs for. 

The error of the Naturalist seems to 
have arisen from an imperfect and super- 
ficial generalisation, from having applied 
the inductions made from investigations 
in a realm of being, viz.,theanimal kingdom, 
about which men, after all, can know very 
little, to man.That animal mind is less com- 
plex than human mind is true enough: but 
the difficulty about animal mind isthat 
we cannot get inside it, and even if.we could 
itis very doubtful if we have a right to 


apply the- inductions made from a 
study of simple organisms to organ- 


isms that are infinitely more complex. 
Although human mind is more complex 
than animal mind we can certainly know 
more about it, get inside it, so to speak, 
know more of its motives, its aims, etc. 
Moreover, in the higher types of mind 
attributes and activities are apparent 
which cannot be discerned in the lower 
types, but which nevertheless may be there. 
It isagherefore reasonable to question the 
legitimacy of denying, say, the existence of 
ideal elements in human mind, simply be- 
cause stich elements cannot be encountered 
inanimal mind. And considering that we 
have actually discovered ideal elements in 
human life would it not be more reasonable 
to say that possibly such elements exist in 
a very crude form in the animal world ? 
Another source of imperfect generalisa- 
tion is the practice of studying human 
nature in the bulk, in the abstract, that ts, 
instead of in particular individuals. It is 
possible to- study ‘“Man” for ages and yet 
to know practically nothing about men, 
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just as it is possible from reading to know a 
great deal about hunting and killing lions 
and yet to tremble in impotence in the 
presence ofa single live one. Aman isa 


very real thing, a thinking and sentient, 


being whom one cannot get very far wrong 
about if one only looks him straight in the 
face ; but man in the bulk, man spelt with 
a capital M, is a huge abstraction; nobody, 
in fact: consequently one can talk pretty 
freely about him without attracting any- 
body’s attention or hurting . anybody’s 
feelings. It is quite easy, for instance, tô 
say that the fundamental law of human 
nature is a desire to perpetuate one’s 
existence; but nobody is troubled about 
what. you are saying because nobody 


knows who you are talking about. Your. 


next-door neighbour is not alarmed af 
your statements because he happens to 
know that you have been studying all 
sorts of aboriginal races, and very 
naturally thinks you are talking about 
savages; and ashe knows nothing about 
savages he is quite content to let you talk 
on. But were you to turn to your neigh- 
bourand say: “Are you aware, Sir, that 
the real reason why you brought-up and 
educated your dead friend’s children was 
that you might perpetuate your existence, 
increase your chances of getting a livelt- 
hood ?” he would be interested at once and 


would be quite ready to enter into argu-,. 


ment with you. : : 
Now it is precisely because the nineteenth 
century Naturalists studied man in the 
abstract that so many false theories of life 
have been popularised, and that too great 
stress has been laid on external conditions. 
The Naturalist theory of development has 
tended to cause men to disbelieve in them- 
selves, to underestimate their power over 
conditions and over their destiny in general, 
and to turn to the State and other external 
agencies for the redress of wrongs, instead 
of personally and directly insisting on them 
being redressed, as their forefathers would 
have done several hundred years ago. It is 
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not to be denied, of course, that external - 


conditions have a great deal to do with 
development, for not only do conditions 
help to determine one’s opportunities of 
self-expression and self-realisation, but they 
have a powerful spiritual effect also, being 
capable of depressing or of inspiring the 
mind. But what we need always to 
remember is that there can be no real deve- 
lopment, no spiritual advancement, apart 
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from a modification of.one’s conceptions, a 
“change in one’s ideals. Before a man can 
really and permanently improve his life, in- 
crease his well-being, he must undergo some 
sort of conversion, see the world with new 
eyes, adopt fresh and. better motives. How- 
ever much a man’s life may change out- 
wardly, ifhis heart and mind are still the 
same, the inward life will be really the 
same. Only changes in the inner constitu- 
tion of the soul, in the structure or make- 
sup of the inner self, can give rise to pro- 
gress. A shortage of food or labour in one 
country, might compel a man to migrate to 
another country or to change his occupa- 
tion: might, for instance, compel a farmer to 
become a worker in a dirty town, a plough- 
‘boy to become a blacksmith, or a dairy- 
maid a weaver. But no changes in exter- 
nal conditions could compel them to serve 
new gods, to live dishonestly, to do what 
they believed to be evil; could compel them 
to pursue new ends or forsake old loves. 
A. change of ideals, of religion, means a 
shéer break with the past, a complete 
turning round, so to speak, a looking at 
all things anew, and cannot take place 
" without due thought, a conviction that as 
a result of such change well-being will be 
increased. Conscience, therefore, or a parti- 
cular conception of life, of well-being, is 


what, in the last analysis, life is governed . 


by. And, indeed, is it not the case that 
most of the upheavals and reformations 
that have taken place in the history of any 
country have been spiritual, connected with 
religion, with fundamental beliefs, ideals, 
and have had little or nothing to do 
with economic conditions and concerns ? 
‘Progress, therefore, relates to the soul, 
and implies a growth in the self, a change 
in the constitution of ideas, which, of course, 
are a part of the self. A vital modification 
of conduct must necessarily be preceded 


by a modification of the self, of one’s 


ideals, one’s conceptions of life. Apart 
from an inward need and a desire 
for more life the outward world 


cannot even offer a suggestion for the im- 
provement of any man’s life; and apart 


from a change in the inward self, the 


manner and form of one’s life cannot really 
alter. It is first a feeling of need, a desire 
for more lifé that causes a deeper truth to 
be perceived, new ideals to be developed, 
ana new modes of conduct to be adopted. 
And until the mind comes to truth in this 
way no real progress can be made. _Each 
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man lives in his own world and in accord- 
ance with his own interpretation of life, his 
own particular theory of values; and until 
that world of his mind has been modified, 
his life will not, cannot, radically change. 

Seeing, then, first, that mind interprets 
life and the world through ideas and ideals, 


and second, that a reconstitution of experi- 


ence, a reform of conduct, can only take’ 
place upon a modification of those ideals, 
each of which, as we have shown, stands 
for a given conception of well-being or 
Good, it follows that the deepest law of 
life is not outward but inward, is not 
simply the Struggle for Existence but, an 
effort to realise more and yet more life; to 
feel, grasp, appreciate and understand more 
of that undefinable mysterious yet glorious 
something we call life. 

What, then, are the real and effective 
instruments of progress? By what means 
does the human mind come to see new 
reality, come into the possession of new 
truth and new ideals? These questions we 
will now try to answer. 

It is often the case that we see a man 
pursuing a straight path of conduct, 
keeping strictly to certain modes of activity, 
for a long time, and then, quite suddenly, 
begin to falter, to oscillate, to venture on 
new ground, and finally to veer off ata 
tangent, as it were, and proceed in an 
entirely new direction. In explanation of 
such an occurrence it is not enough to say 
that the person in question has taken it 
into his head to experiment a little merely 
by way of change, for there must be a ‘far 
deeper: reason than this. The very fact of 
seeking and making a change isa sign of 
dissatisfaction, an indication that the 
individual has outgrown his environment, 
his world, -his spiritual clothes, so to 
speak, is longing for a larger sphere of 
activity, for a deeper, more vii and 
conscious existence. When a man thus 
feels that his duties and interests are not 
adequate for the full expression of his soul, 
what does he do? Does he make blind 
sallies into the unknown and unfamiliar 
and do anything that he sees other people 
doing or that happens to suggest itself to 
his mind? Certainly not. Death and 
disaster lie that way. Whatever hedoes 
he will have some reason for doing, some 
guarantee that it will give him the oppor- 
tunity he needs, the satisfaction he is seek- 
ing. Hence what he will do will be to 
look about him, to set his mind and his 
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imagination to work.in order to try and 
. find some new mode of activity, some new 
reality,.and thts enter into fresh relation- 
ships in and through which his spirit may 
be quickened and his life deepened. Such a 
man has outgrown his ideals, his old self, 
in fact, and stch heing the case he cannot 
satisfy the longings of his heart until he 
gets a new ideal. For an ideal is literally 
a part of a man’s very soul; nay, it is the 
man himself, the product, of his years, the 
resultant of his meditation and thinking, 
the outcome of experience, of tuition and 
intuition. What a man in such a crisis 
as we are describing experiences therefore, 
is the disparity between his realised and 
his unrealised self, between what he is and 
what he feels he has it in him to be. Since 
the time that a former expansion of expe- 
rience took place the self has developed, 
attained a deeper consciousness, consequent- 
ly there is a demand for a profounder ideal, 
a bigger world in which to live and move, 
a grander system of relationships wherein’ 
to experience a richer and more abundant 
life. i 
This consciousness of disparity between 
. the realised and the realisable self marks the 
beginning of a transition to a higher level 
of ‘being, and no sooner is it manifest than 
the mind begins to look abroad for sugges- 
tions of. new experience, and to continue 
in its search until it has found what it 
‘believes will lead to the deepening and 
enriching of its life. But how is the indivi- 
dual to know that these new modes of 
living that he has discovered are valid, 
reasonable, capable. of producing well- 
being rather than “‘ill-being’’? He cannot 
prove that they are such, for he is dealing 
with the as yet unrealised, and we cannot 
*prove the value of any given mode of coti- 
duct until we have made it a part of 
-experidftce. It is evident, therefore, that 
reason alone cannot discover new moral 
truth. But can reason aided by other 
powers of the soul, by imagination and 
sensibility, say, make such discovery? We 
believe it can. At any rate we believe that 
. it can and does create sufficient certainty 
as to the value of new modes of conduct, 
the life-producing power of new ideals, to 
warrant mankind in-accepting and adopt- 
ing them. 
. Close observation shows that new 
modes of conduct are never very far removed 
from those in actual operation. Thus a 
new or possible mode of conduct is frst of 
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all suggested by an approximate parallel 
in experience. So soon as the suggestion of 
a new relationship or mode of conduct is 
received by the mind, the’ imaginatio 

applies it to experience and tries to pictu 


and estimate the value of the probable effects. ` 


If the result is satisfactory, promises. in- 
creased well-being, then it is adopted and, 
made the basis of a new interpretation of 


life. A certain amount. of discrepancy is 


possible, of course, in estimating the value 
of the result, but in the case of a thought- 
ful person, whose instincts will be fine and 
true—for the discoverers of new ideals are 
always the most spiritually developed and 
finest-souled members of society,—~the 
estimate, being made in accordance with 
the unity of sensibility will certainly be 
appoximately true, and quite worthy of 
being relied upon. In this way, then, 
through the instrumentality of reason, 
imagination and sensibility, new moral. 
truth 
tructed, new thought-worlds made. 

Let us illustrate the process by means of 
an example. | j 

A and B, let us say, are two traders who 
transact business in accordance with the 


accepted customs and rules of the business 


is discovered, new ideals are cons- - 


world. They accept these customs for the ` 


simple reason that they have been taught 
to do so, and because they are as natural 
to them and as valid as their religion or 


the ordinary rules of arithmetic. Now it _ 


happens that these two gentlemen, A and 
B, having done business together for a long 
number of years have become very friendly, 
which fact has much to do with what 
follows. Inthe normal course of events an 
occasion arises where A, by reason of some 
secret knowledge which B does not possess, 
finds that-he can make an abnormally 
large profit out of B, so much profit that 
it might very readily bring B to the verge 
of bankruptcy. Then a strange thing 
happens. Although there is nothing in the 
anticipated transaction but what is right 
and just according to the moral code which 
both accept, A finds himself doubting his 
right to take advantage of his friend. Now, 
had the other party to the transaction been 
any other person than B, A would never 
have hesitated but would have gone for- 
ward with the transaction, but seeing that 
it is Band that B has become a close friend, 
A begins to hesitate and to ponder. Still 
there is no positive idea in A’s mind that 


he ought not to proceed with the transac- f 
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tion, no certainty that he would thus be 
doing.a moral wrong; there is simply an 
uneasy feeling of doubt which causes Mani to 
think. 

Having been brought .up in, say, a 
Piliddle Class family, and taught from his 
youth up that the object of industry, of 
business, is to secure as much wealth as 
one can for oneself and one’s family, no 
matter what effect such a policy may have 
on society at large, humanity in A’s mind 
has been sharply divided into two unequal 

arts. In one division there stands A 
with all his kith and kin, and with perhaps 
a few special family friends thrown in; the 
rest of the world is in the other division, 
while between the two there exists inherent 
strife arid eternal opposition. Now the 

yea! cause of A’s doubt is due to the fact 
‘that the crude world of his habitation is 
‘beginning to totter, to break down, for 


here he finds himself regarding B, who is © 


supposed to belong to the large division of 
“enemies, as a friend, as a member of the 
small division of friends. A close friend- 
ship and a keen appreciation of the 
personality of B have caused the accepted 
- business codes in the present instance to 
‘appear, at least, questionable. In A’s’ 
mind B is tending to become transformed 
from a mere physical opposing force into a 
veritable spiritual being, a personality that 
is loved. The question for A, therefore, is 
whether in his business life he shall treat 
B as a physical or as a spiritual being, as a 
unit of opposing force or as a personality. 
How is he to decide? 

The decision is a momentous one for A, 
in that it concerns his relationship not 
only with B, but with the entire business 
‘world. It opens up a wide issue and 
, threatens to revolutionise his entire con- 
ceptions of humanity and of life, to affect 
all his conduct, for A cannot possibly alter 
his attitude towards B without in due time 
coming to feel that men in general are 
something more than economie forces 
which exist for the production of wealth, 
are, indeed, spiritual beings who are 
worthy of love. It is quite evident that 
A is on the point of discovering a new 
relationship, but how is he to know 
whether the suggested new relationship 


is valid or not, will be the means of 


increasing or decreasing his well-being. If 
he accepts B as a friend, receives him into 
the inner circle, so to speak, he will have 
to forego much wealth, the right to make 
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wealth in certain ways, and if the receiv- 
ing of B into the inner circle may lead to 
others coming in also, what will become of 


his chancés of acquiring great wealth? 


Quite so, but is this all? A inquires. He 
thinks out the problem, exercises his 
imagination, examines the pros and cons~ 
and, finally, makes a startling discovery. 
Quite suddenly he comes to the conclusion’ 
that there are more forms of wealth in the 
world than what he had been in the habit 
of supposing, and quite clearly sees that 
although love, or friendship, may involve 
the sacrifice of material wealth, it iscapable 
of yielding a wealth ofa far more precious 
order, viz., spiritual wealth, . fellowship, 
closer social intercourse, spiritual com- 
munion of soul with soul. What A has 
thus been doing is to paint a picture in his 
imagination, of the new life that his altered 
relationship with B, and with others such 
as B will give rise to, and to test its value 
by an appeal to the feelings, or what I 
have termed the unity of sensibility ; and 
it is in accordance with that test, with 
the estimate arrived at, that his ultimate 
decision will be made. For after all 
what A is really concerned about is his 
ultimate well-being; and there is absolute- 
ly no reason why he should remain imside 
his narrow, conventional world once he sees 
the advantage of abandoning it for a 
superior one, l 

In the foregoing illustration we havea 
simple description of the process whereby 
new modes of conduct are discovered and 
adopted, and whereby a transition from 
one level of life to a higher one is made. 
The illustration also serves to show that 
new modes of conduct are always related 
to, and are but a slight advance upon, 
accepted modes; that they ina sense flow 
out of the past while yet going just a little 
way beyond it. But although there#® only 
a step between the new andthe old mode 
of life, to take it is to affect our experience 
through and through, to modify our concep- 
tion of, and our entire attitude towards, the 
world. A new unity or ideal is brought 
into being, and this ultimately leads to the 
creation of a new self. The new ideal may 
thus be said to be a blending of old and 
new elements, of positive or . realised 
elements and ideal or unrealised elements. 
Not wholly positive nor yet wholly ideal, 
but both, is the source of every new ideal 
and principle of conduct. 

If my description is true to life, therefore, 
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it follows that finite mind can discover 
moral truth, can of itself find out the means 
of progress. For inthe illustration which 
Ihave given the discovery which A made 
was to him an absolute discovery, and it 
was made by means of reason aided by the 
imagination and the unity of sénsibility. 
By catching the suggestions of experience, 
picturing, thinking, and testing by means 
of the feelings, or intuition, the newly 
created ideal, man can discover moral truth, 
transcend the limits of realised experience, 
either into new activities, cultivate new 
relationships, and so develop his selfhood, 
increase and intensify his life, and make 
real progress. 
. Itmay perhaps be interesting to note 
that this feeling of harmony, this unity of 
sensibility, by which we areenabled tocome 
to a decision with respect to the value of a 
new and possible mode of conduct, is 
really the basis and source of art, the 
faculty whence we deriveall our judgments 
of beauty.’ In reality, beauty isa form of 
truth; it is truth expressed pictorially, in 
terms of feeling, thatis, Truth, as that is 
for art, is expressed in terms ofbeauty; and 
emotional harmony, in the last analysis, 
seeing that artis and ever must be related 
to life, is m some sense an expression of 
belief that a certain thing is good, is in 
accordance with truth, with the eternal 
law of goodness and well-being. To picture 
in the imagination an experience that we 
believe to be good is to produce a thing of 
beauty; and to picture it in concrete form, 
either as a painting or as literature is to 
produce a work of art. The art faculty is 
thus an indispensable instrument of pro- 
gress, for it is the source not of art simply, 
but of the harmony, or picture truth, which 
is the foundation ofart and the cause of 
progress. Art interprets life, unfolds the 
ideal «which exists in the mind of the artist; 
but the art faculty does much more: it re- 
veals new truth and is an indispensable 
agency for helping manto transcend the 
actual and known and to enter the region 
of the ideal and possible. This art-faculty 
therefore is a necessity of developing mind; 
while art may be described as the hand- 
maiden of the soul inits eternal effort to 
realise itself and scale the illimitable heights 
of being. 
And, be it noted, this method of arriving 
at new moral or life truth has been in 
operation from the beginning of civilisation, 
and probably-long before that. Indeed we 
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have absolutely no proof against the 
possibility of animals taking to new ways, 
altering their habits of life, asa result of 
instinct, of the unity of sensibility with 
respect to certain suggestions which they 
intuitively seek and feel.. For centuries,“ 
even after the dawn of history, man is not 
conscious of the method by which he 
arrives ‘at a knowledge or, more strictly: 
speaking, an “awareness” of new life-truth, 
is not even aware that the changes he 
adoptsin his life, the “conversions” through 
which he passes, are the outcome of new 
conceptions or notions of life which his 
instincts have led him towards, and which 
the unity of his sensibility have appraised. 
And is it not significant that man becomes 
an artist long before he becomes a scientist 
or a philosopher? Does it not show tha 
truth is felt, exists as beauty, as a feeling 
of harmony, long before it is seen or is 


“capable of being proved? It is just because 


man is ignorant of psychological processes 
that in the earlier stages of.his development 
he attributes the origin of truth, especially 
of moral truth, to the gods, to Divine 
Revelation. And it is easy to do this 
because truth always does spring into the 
‘mind suddenly, like a flash, as a Revelation. 
Fresh ideals always do and always will 
appear as visions, sudden illuminations 
of truth. Even the enlightened Socrates 
believed that his great truth had been 
revealed to him by the Delphic Oracle. New 
truth never comesas adogma, as aformula, 
a hard statement of fact, but as a picture, 
a vision, a living spirit; and every great 
prophet is such by reason of the fact that 
he 1s both thinker and artist, possesses the 
true artist-soul; isa man, who, searching 
among the shadows of a waning lifecatches 
agleam of something brighter beyond, a 
ray which becomes an effulgence, a vision 
of a new heaven and a new earth, of a life 
whose beauty he endeavours to describe in 
the burning, poetic language of one whose 
very soul is on fire. — : 
Now if our description is true to life, it 
follows that progress or change has not 
been the result of accident or blind groping, 
‘but of purpose and reason. Every step 
forward that man has made has been the 
result of a judgment,—a judgment of the 
feelings, it is true,—of a belief that such step 
would lead to enhanced well-being, to the 
increasing of life. In every case the aspira- 
tion of the human soul has been guided by 
a sense of the fitness of things, by instinct, 
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insight, reason. But in saying this we 
would not imply that the ultimate end or 
implication of every step forward which 
man takes has been seen or even felt from 
phe beginning. Quite the contrary. Indeed 
we believe that when a new choice is made 
man sees but a very little way in front of 
him, but, resting on the conviction that 
what he is about to do will lead to his 
highest ultimate as well as immediate well- 
being,he makes his choice fearless y and con- 
fidently, believing, quite rightly, that what- 
ever it leads to will be good, a necessary 
condition of his true development. Conse- 
quently there is a very real sense in which 
we can say that the end was involved in 
the beginning. Thus, for instance, although 
jt is a big- transition from Aristocracy to 
Democracy and one which involves a great 
number of changes, social and personal as 


well as political and industrial, changes. 


which affect one’s entire outlook upon, and 
attitude towards, life, it may be said that, 
Democracy was implied in the changes 
which took place long before it was ever 
realised that Aristocracy was being 
superseded. 

Our analysis, moreover, has enabled us 
to see the relationship between art and 
science in the process of development. Art 
is the forerunner of science, that which 


pictures what science at a later stage 
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demonstrates. We „picture and feel truth 
before we are able to prove it, for we can- 
not demonstrate the validity of moral 
truth until it has been woven into the tex- 
ture of experience. Art, in addition to its 
other functions, reveals the truth of the 
unexperienced, but reveals it as beauty. 
Ata later stage science exposes that truth, 
expresses it in the terms and forms of logie. 
There may thus be said -to be three 
stages in the evolution of moral truth: the 
art stage, the experimental stage, and the 
scientific stage. The art stage is where 
the mind conceives and pictures a new ideal 
of life, the truth of which is felt by reason 
of its beauty, the harmony of the feelings to 
which it gives rise; the experimental stage 
is where the ideal is applied to and realised 
in experience; the scientific stage is where 
the truth of the ideal is proved by a 
reference to results. 


Having shown therefore that finite mind 
can discover new moral or life truth and 
thus that a science of morals is possible, 
the way is thrown open for a thorough 
study of life and for an attempt to be made 
to discover an ideal that shall be adequate 
to the needs of the twentieth century. 
With the question of a suitable ideal for 
the needs of man to-day we hope to deal 
in subsequent articles. 
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AY I appeal to readers of-a magazine 
which reaches those who know both 
Bengali and English for help in a 

small linguistic difficulty ? At first sight, the 
matter is a very small one, but in the 
analysis of idiom and syntax, a small error, 
a trifling confusion, may have far-reaching 


consequences. I hope, therefore, that those . 


who have had lifelong experience of Bengali 
grammar will have patience with me while 
I expound a seemingly elementary difficulty 
in the way of learners of one of the most 
elusive and idiomatic languages in the 
world. It is, I think, always useful to 


» HA » 
point out a foreigner’s difficulties to those 
who are “to the manner born.” | 


Grammars written for’ the use of 
Europeans assume that Bengali has only 
two Voices, Active and Passive. That, in 
itself, is a rash assumption, but I will come 
to that presently. Let us for the present 
admit that there is an Active Voice, a 


#¢-a1b3, and, that a Passive sense can be 


expressed in Bengaliin various ways. One 
of these ways is to use the verb wWeq (as 
jana is used in Hindi) as an auxiliary verb. 


Of this construction Mr. Nakulesvar Vidya- 
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bhusan says in his admirable little wtytrat4 
qaim Wert that qQ gga ad ANA HATA 
Bem VTi IAA cats cet] (gR) TA 
(Qa) aafaa crit thes tert Hoi bra 
TSM NSCS AICS | 

Nothing could be clearer. 
gather from Mr. Vidyabhusan’s statement 
of the case that the Passive sentences 
quoted by him are precisely similar to the 
corresponding Hindi idioms, as we might 
expect from the fact that the twolanguages 
come from the common Magadhi Prakrit. 


In Hindi we find expressions such as a% w4 
feat wat, ‘that letter was written: #7 ef 
art aral wt, “some woman was being 


beaten ;” @ wel @@ wre, “they are not 
seen.” 

In other words (to resort to the risky 
expedient of a literal translation) it is 
possible to say, in Hindi and Bengali alike, 
that “I go beaten,” instead of saying 
“I am beaten.” That is, the verbs Thea and 
sat can be used with the past participle to 
translate the true passive form of rigidly 
inflected languages. (Hindi and Bengali 
are obviously partly inflected, partly 


analytic languages, like most of the modern 
Indo-European languages.) 


_Here comes in my quite elementary 
difficulty. The passive, as we all know, is 
rarely used in Bengali of animate things, 
and especially of human beings. When 
used of inanimate things, or impersonally 
(in Siq {{5J) the construction is ambiguous, 
as will presently appear. 


Now let us see what grammars for the 
use of Europeans say on the subject. 
Mr. Beames (p. 43), following that excellent 
teacher Syama Charan Sirkar, says ;— 

_“The passive is formed by adding the tenses of the 
verb {j ‘to go’ to the verbal noun FA. Thus (the first 
person only is given): #7] t3, em atecefe, am 
aacefeata |” &e. 

It will be seen that Mr. Beames’s expla- 
nation agrees with what has been said 
above. For him, the passive with wWeaA 
is strictly analogous to the corresponding 
Hindi passive. 

But now turn to Wenger’s ‘Bengali 
Grammar’ (p. 72), and you will find this : 

“The passive is formed in two different ways. One 
way is to put the Bengali verbal noun in &] with the 


We might 
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third person ofthe verb ateqi ‘go’ or gey ‘be’; the 
subject of the passive verb being put, in the objective 
case. Thus, ‘I am seen’ is expressed by ‘the seeing-me 


goes on,’ MTA cet] ata ( or 2A ).” 


Mr. G. Pe Nicholl, in his ‘Bengal 
Grammar,’ takes a similar view of the 
Bengali passive. 

Now I suppose no one will deny that it 
is possible to ask such a question as 
a3 ats fem tats atal ata 7 and to answer 
SMC, CONCH, HEATH GB aris fem Ars Whe 
But here a permissive sense is introduced, 
and Messrs. Wenger and Nicholl do not cite 
any actual cases from literature of the 
passive with the objective. As I have 
already said, unambiguous «cases willa 
always be rare, because the names of 
inanimate objects have the same form in 
the nominative and objective case. 

I have looked out for actual cases in 
reading, and have found two which happen 
to stick in my memory. One is this 


ag fe m afta aas geta Nal TITER | 
The other occurs in Macmillan’s Primary. 
Reader. wate fae) ya atal wal Both 


these cases support Sirkar and Beames 
rather than Wenger and Nicholl. 


It is always possible, when there is a 
difference of opinion such as this, that both 
authorities are partly right. It may 
happen that an idiom is changing, and 
that one authority may be describing att 
obsolescent use, while the other has got 
hold of the more modern idiom. In this 
case, 1t seems probable that the original 
construction was strictly parallel to the 


corresponding Hindi idiom. But since f3], 
gaj, Aa &., are in Bengali both verbal 


nouns and verbal adjectives (participles) it 
is possible (as has been suggested to me) 
that a feeling that in such phrases as a{4\_ 
ata, {ai ara &e., Wal, Wa). are verbal nouns, 
is changing the passive idiom. This ques- 
tion can only be settled by citing actual 
cases from current literature. Perhaps 
readers of the Modern Review would 
kindly look out for actual cases in: the’ 
course of their reading in newspapers and 
books. 

I hope I have now stated the difficulty 
as clearly as I can. May I now briefly 
state my own impression as to how Messrs. 
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Beames and Wenger come to differ on so 
apparently simple and elementary a point ? 
I think the division of all Bengali verbs into 
the two categories of Active and Passive 
xoices by European grammarians is some- 
what arbitrary, and takes too little ac- 
count of the analysis of indigenous gram- - 
marians. My own impression is that 
Messrs. Wenger and Nicholl have been mis- 
led by a misunderstanding of one of the 
uses of the s{qqjoy! But I make this sug- 
gestion very diffidently, and would be glad 
to have the advice of Bengali scholars. 

On pp. 154, 155, of Mr. W.S. Milne’s 
excellent ‘Practical Bengali Grammar,’ I 
find an account of the whagtsy! The Exam- 


ples that are there given seem to me to fall 
Ento two different classes. 


(1) cornice wets aTa: AATA aiface 
anfaani sata al ea aa eiren 
ZJ ats | F 

In these cases, Wace, Qis, sty, and 
cTex] are obviously verbal nouns and the 


subjects of the verbs that follow them. 
(The use of the infinitive as a verbal noun 
is common in modern Indo-European 


languages). 

(2) 4 Act BTA mi ala WretT Nee © 
ATA al | | 

‘Mr. Milne gives other cases elsewhere, 


but these will suffice for my present 


purpose. 
It seems to me that in the second class 


of examples paj and ýta are not verbal 
nouns but participles, and that pa] Wy and 
Wola WSte are to be treated as compound 
impersonal verbs which may be completed, 
if necessary, by ‘understanding’ some such 
phrase as (att-#§e or FRY-FYsE1 Take 
again such a phrase as Ata} WA Al, Veta 
[t seems to me that Wenger is wrong in 
dterally translating {atc a ata as ‘the 
seeing-me goes on.’ I think that Vidya- 
bhusan is right in saying that weq=2eq 
in the passive, and that the proper cons- 
truction is aif] CHa) WE to correspond to 
the Hindi construction 4 € €T aTa | 

i think the vernacular division of 
Bengali. verbs into (1) FSA, (2) Bios, 


oe 
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(3) stator and (4) efegqipy is better than 
the European division into merely (1) Ac- 
tive, and (2) Passive. As for the so-called 
passive-active voice, the FHSS TIS, may I 
suggest that it seems to have a reflexion 
or middle significance, In this, as in many 
other particulars, Bengali has a curious 
résemblance to French, which abounds in 
such phrases as “Se mouvoir,” “Se battre,” 
&e. I think indigenous grammarians have 
omitted to notice the very interesting class 
of verbs in a ‘causal’ form which havea 


: reflexive meaning, such as sia sla aAa 


aii These, in meaning at least. resemble 
the sfqaqjoy. Much confusion resulted in des- 


cribing modern analytic’ languages from 
the fact that we use such terms as “active,” 
“passive”, “middle” &c., which are pro- 
perly terms to describe the morphology of 
inflected languages. We apply them to 
the translations of the corresponding in- 


flexions in inflected languages. 


I hope my attempt to state the difficulty 
about the Bengali passive may not seem 
presumptuous. I merely want to show 
what the little problem is, and I most 
willingly leave it to indigenous scholars to 


suggest a solution. 


May I, while my pen is in my hand, sug- 
gest a slight alteration in. the Bengali 
adaya which would be of help, I think, both 


to Bengali schoolboys and to foreign 
students ? At present, we use ‘e¥ to express 


the sound of W. Thus afem is 
pronounced jawa. That is, we use 


‘two letters to express one sound, and 


driven to transliterate Ye] as ‘jaoya’ 
which is both misleading and ugly, since 
it is possible to pronounce Jaoya’ as ja-o- 
ya’ as well as awa’. Could we not substi- 
tute for eq the old letter for 4 (namely @) 
which is not now used? We” might then 
write aa jawa instead of feq} jaoya’. 

-- Another suggestion is that we might, if 
only for etymological purposes, discriminate 
between B and V, between qa q and krii 
qi For the latter might we not-use aq? 
It would be a small typographical change; 
and might lead to the renewed use of a 
soft and pretty consonant. I see that 
people often write ‘Vande Mataram’ in 


-n w amean ee ae M o ee So aa UM 
7 sh ae. me e ven et a ~ 
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English character, and such names as 
Vinodini, Viresvar &c. Would it not help 
our etymological sense if we could read in 


print aeai), aeaa? These are small 
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matters, but small things that contribute 
to accuracy of speech and thought are not 
without their importance. 

J. D. ANDERSON. 


CONSERVATION AND REFORMATION 


HE greatest of the conservative 
political philosophers of England, 
Edmund Burke, has expressed the 

relation between conservation and refor- 
mation in an epigram which can scarcely 
be improved upon.—‘‘A state without the 
means of change is without the means of 
conservation.” The profound truth that 
lies hidden in this short sentence, para- 
doxical though it appears to the superfi- 
cial critic, will be laid bare at once if we 
care to search for it in the universally 
applicable theory of Evolution. There is 
nothing except dead matter, if at all, that 
does not change. To maintain its very 
existence the thing must take on new forms. 
That is, change is at the very root of 
being. A substance conserves its existence 
by reforming itself. So, it is apparent that 
conservation and reformation are not two 
ideas opposed to each other, but two 
aspects of the same idea, —two standpoints 
from which to look at creation. Ifit 
is true of creation at large, how much more 
true is it of organism whose life depends 
on its ability toadapt itself to itsever vary- 
ing environments. And human society is 
an organism, ifitis anything. So, it must 
exist through change. It must change, 
either for better or for worse. If not the 
former, it must degenerate until its course 
is arrested by decay and. ultimately by 
death. Therefore there is no such thing for 
human society as SANATANA, of which we 
so much boast. As change there must bê, 
let us seë what forms it takes. 

First, change takes the form 
development. This is evolution proper. 
The germ is there, it must grow. As the 
child grows to be a man, and as he 
grows, his frock coat changes making room 
for a long one, so also society must 


= 
= 


of, 


grow in order to fulfil its destiny, taking 
on newer and newer forms as it.marches 
on its onward course. It is so evident that 
it would be sheer waste of time and energy. 
to expatiate on this point. This is at the 
very root of creation. To go against it, 
to invent means to stop its course is to 
act contrary to the design of the author of 
nature. No man and no body of men, 
however designing, can succeed here. In 
the second place,like the human body human 
society is afflicted. with diseases. And 
like bodily ones the social diseases also 
may be due to internal disorders or to 
failure on the part ofthe social organism 
to adapt itself to the external circum- 
stances which may, all of a sudden, be 
thrust upon it by courses of events over 
which it has no control. So under certain 
circumstances the cry for “growth from 
within” may itself turn out to be a disease. 

In the third place, what is only a local 
need or-a necessity under the pressure of a 
set of special circumstances may spread 
over the whole of society by imitation 
or may be retained though the circum- 
stances have passed away. When once a 
person was performing the. sradh of hbis- 
father, his pet cat was interfering with the 
ceremony. As a matter of course, it was 
tied to the ceremonial post (yup kastha) 
as the animal would not leave the presence 
of its master. After long years the ceremony 
was to be performed by one of the guests 
who witnessed the binding of the cat but 
could not remember the reason thereof. 
He thought it was a part of the ceremony. 
So he borrowed a cat from his neighbour 
and bound it to the post lest its absence 
should maké the performance incomplete. 
Perhaps, owing to the combination of 
certain circumstances the prohibition of 
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sea-voyage became necessary. Those cir- 
cumstances have now been reversed 
whatever might have been their nature. 
Our irrevocable relations with England 
over the seas have brought about a 
necessary modification in our attitude 
about the matter. Under these changed 
circunistances it would be the acme of 
folly to adhere to that injunction made 
obsolete by the change of situation. Those 
who visited the ‘Gate of India” will bear 
me out that the prosperity of the Western 
Presidency is toa great extent due to the 
Parsees. Will it not be incumbent on the 
legislature of the country to prohibit sea- 
voyage on their part if they resolve to re- 
turn to Persia, as no patriot can think of 
their exit from thecountry with equanimity ? 
Because their exit means the exit of the 
major portion of the commercial enterprise 
of Bombay, and for the matter of that, of 
India at large. The prohibition of the 
Parsees may in time be adopted by others 
thereby spreading the injunction over the 
whole of the body politic. However, it is 
clear, there may be injunctions or customs 
arising out of the local need or peculiar 
necessities of the situation which can not 
be meant for the whole or for all time to 
come. : l 
It has now been proved beyond the 
least shadow ofa doubt that changes are 
those conditions under which society lives, 
through which it moves and has its being. 
Then, how to bring about the changes 
when necessary? In order to be able to 
thoroughly discuss the question it 
would be required to take stock of the 
constituents of society and the nature 
ofits working. Like.all organisms society 
holds a vital relation with its parts. Like 
the human body the human society also 
is not a mere aggregate of its component 
parts. Asin all living things the members 
thrive through the prosperity of the whole 
as the whole prospers through the healthy 
cooperation and harmonious working of 
the members among themselves and that 
between the members and the body asa 
whole. The only difference is that in the social 
whole the members are more pronouncedly 
ends in themselves. Society is not an end 
in itself. It is a means to an end. And 
that supreme end is the realisation of the 
PERSON in the individuals that are the 
constituent parts of society. Society fails 
in the very object ofits existence if it fails 
to contribute to that end. The individuals, 
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on the other hand, can not realise that end 
apart from one another as well as away 
from society. The human personality is a 


social entity and it can develop only in and 


through the social organism. So it. is 
evident, changes are required to help for- 
ward the fuller and fuller realisation of this 
personality in man. Now, it will not 
require much exercise of intelligence to 
ascertain that changes may be initiated in 
two different ways and from two different 
poles of the social organisation. The indi- 
viduals are self-conscious beings, they on 
their own account can propose changes for 


- society. But the whole has no such cons- 


cious centre. In order to meet this want 
society works through its accredited 
and authorised person and body of persons. 
Ordinarily the king, who is the acknow- 
ledged head of the state, or the sovereign 
people’s representative council, acts for 
society. In the normal course of things 
the latter is taken to be the right method 
and, therefore, changes inaugurated by the 
constitutional authority are called Reforms 
whereas those by the individuals are stig- 
matised as Revolt, and when the movement 
is successful it is called Revolution. It is 
for this reason the changes introduced 
through the Parliament by Lord Morley 
are called REFORMS, whereas the aspira- 
tions of the Indian National Congress 
though confined to their tenth part were 
howled downas revolutionary. In India this 
constitutional method evolved a type of its 
own. Laws are eternal, they are immutable. 
They can not*be changed. Then how to 
bring about the change when a change is 
necessary, except through revolution, there 
being no change allowed in the Sanatana 
dharma, technically so called. But Revo- 
lution is something that happens, ıt is not 
brought about by pursuing an ideal. Was 
then there no change in the land since the 
promulgation of the laws by the Rishis of 
old except through revolts as attempted 
from time to time by, for example, 
GAUTAMA BUDDHA. or BRIHASPATI? 
Theoretically, there was no reformation. 
Yet there was progress without having 
recourse to revolution. Every disease has 
its remedy and the Santana dharma has 
its own. They invented the method of 
interpretation. Whenever changes were 
found necessary the Brahmins expounded 
the sanatana shastras accordingly and 
the king would introduce the same by his 
executive authority. The people had 
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nothing to say against it. The method 
works marvellously well when the 
Brahmin’s head is protected by the Ksha- 
triya’s arms. The inherent defect of the 
method is that there must always be a set 
of authoritative interpreters with the 
shastras. I say authoritative and say so 
advisedly. A legislature not backed by a 
powerful police is a dead letter. This is 
proved by the actualities of our present 
situation. Laws are made, customs are 
formed according as the circumstances 
supply the motive for them. He must bea big 
fool or an arch-enemy of human progress 
who contends that laws are for all times. 
There are not wanting old women of both 
sexes who think that our Rishis were 
omniscient and formulated laws anticipat- 
ing all changes to come. Well and good. 
But how to explain away facts of 
a sphere where the sun and the moon are 
witnesses against this -vaunted omnis- 
cience,—“‘chandrarkau yatra sakshinau” ? 
Our astronomy reveals.a tale which 1s 
damaging to the claim beyond all retrieve. 
Barahamihir left the vernal-equinox where 
it still remains for the purpose of the 
shastric calculation though it has actually 
receded to a point that makes a difference 
of about twenty days: The stars do 
not think that your shastrakaras were 
omniscient. Your father may have left 
you with a baby-frock and though 
a grown up man you come out with 
it before the congregation of universal 
humanity simply to make yourself the 
laughing-stock of all. You can no longer 
afford to live in the fool’s paradise. Your 
shastrakaras will not bless you for your 
making fools of them in the eyes of the 
world. The method will not do now under 
our altered circumstances. Even those who 
swear by the name of the shastras are not 
shastrabadins in the only sense of the 
term, becatise the individuals interpret 
them to suit their own whims and fancies. 
This is no constitutional method, it is in- 
dividualistic method pure and simple. So, the 
Shastras have turned out in the hands of 
designing people a potent instrument to 
retard social progress. Shastras to be of any 
use must be progressive like everything else, 
or there must be room for the formation 
of new ones. Otherwise they would be 
dead bones, instead of giving life they 
would kill. Not only that, they to be an 
‘objective standard to guide the onward 
course of society, there must be authorita- 
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tive interpreters whose interpretations 
would be acceptable to all alike. But this 
is not the case. We have no such body of 
interpreters. -Though the Brahmins still put 
forward such claims, as their claims are 
not backed by any executive authority, 
their claims are impotent. The traditional 
method has failed us. When the method 
worked, often the verdict of such Brahmins 
passed as an infallible law as were unworthy 
to unloose the latchets of Raja Rammohan 
Ray’s shoes, but now the lowest sudra 
would refuse to accept the Raja’s interpre- 
tation without considering it for himself, 
Every man is his own judge whether 
shastravadin or no. As there is not the 
remotest chance of a constitutional method 
the so-called traditional methods having 


_proved to be individualistic ones in disguise 


the Brahmo Samaj was forced to appeal 
direct to the internal light in order to come 


‚out of the chaos due to the failure of the 


traditional method and to clear the way 
for the social and spiritual regeneration of 
the country. Under the present circums- 
tances of the country the “only hope for a 
constitutional authority for the guidance 
of our society lies in the regenerated indivi- 
duals’ surrendering their individuality to a 
newly constituted authority that will 
satisfy their renovated but evergrowing 
consciences. We can not ignore.the claims 
of Conscience which is God’s voice in man 
showing the path of regeneration when the 
collective reason fails in its purpose. Under 
such circumstanees the higher social self 
asserts itself through the individuals. 
There is nothing unnatural in it. In the 
social economy this is the only provision 
under peculiar and difficult circumstances 
for infusing the breath of life into the dead 
bones of a moribund society. It is 
for this reason that great store 
has’ been set by Herbert. Spencer by the 
internal light vouchsafed unto man. “It 
is not for nothing,” says the apostle of the 
philosophy of social evolution, “that he 
has in him sympathies with some princi- 
ples and repugnance to others. 


= He with all his capacities and aspirations and be 
liefs is not an accident but a product of the time. He 
must remember that while he is a descendant of th 
past, he is a parent of the future and. that hi: 
thoughts are as children born. to him which he may 
not carelessly let die. He like every other man maj 
consider himself as one of the myriad agencies througl 
which works the unknown cause, and when thi 
unknown cause produces in him the certain belief, hi 
is thereby authorised to profess and act out that 
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belief. Not as adventitious therefore will the wise 
man regard the faith that is in him. The highest 
truth he sees he will fearlessly utter, knowing that, 
let what may come of it, he is thus playing his right 
part in the world, knowing that if he can effect the 
change he aims at—well: if not—well also, though not 
Bo well.” 

The advocates of the rival method only 
put back the hand of time and retard the 
advancement of that very object for which 
they fight by dissuading the individuals 
from acting out their beliefs. There are 
timid people who are afraid of the 
new light lest it should interfere with their 
easy habits. For their enlightenment I have 
a word or twofrom Buckle’s History of 
Civilization, vol. 3, if they are at. all 
amenable to it. 

. “Every new truth which has ever been propounded, 
®ss, for atime, caused mischief, it has produced 
discomfort and often unhappiness, sometimes by 
disturbing social or religious arrangements, and 
sometimes merely by the disruption of the old and 
cherished associations of thought. It is only after a 
certain interval, and when the frame work of affairs 
has adjusted itself to the new truth that its good 
effects preponderate, and the preponderance continues 
to increase, until, at length, the truth causes nothing 
but good. But.at the outset, there is always harm, 
And, ifthe truth is very great, as well as very new, 
the harm is very serious. Men are made uneasy, they 
Kinch, they can not bear the sudden light, a general 
-estlessness supervenes, the face of society is disturhed, 
ər perhaps, convulsed, old interests and old beliefs 
are destroyed, before new ones” concludes the eminent 
philosopher of History, “have-been created.” 

But there are those who aver that they 
mre not afraid of the new light, but would 
not take to the practical field until all are 
ready for the march. Verily they are 
waiting for the crack of doom, yet there is 
no knowing whether then even they would 
be ready for action. They are pursuing a 
chimera. It is a veritable gospel of in- 
action. In a country where there are a 
multitude of people still living in the 
Atharva Vedic age with their tantras and 
mantras and where most of the people are 
resting in medieval darkness, the pro- 
posal of bringing all of them under ‘the same 

andard before the journey begins is 
the alternative way of saying, ‘‘we will not 
stir.” .Those who are ahead are blocking 
the way of the less advanced. If education 
be your plea, why deprive them of the bene- 
fits to be derived from the most powerful of 
all the educative .agencies,——practical 
oxamples? Do not examples teach better 
than’ idle talk? It is for this reason the 
Brahmo Samaj is in the active field with 
fn ideal and asks the country to follow. 
‘nd the Samaj. method stands justified 
6 J 
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today in the larger life of the nation. Those 
who mean business and are indulging in 
not mere talk are following in the wake of 
the Brahmo Samaj,—acting out their beliefs 
themselves and thereby clearing the way 
for others to follow. The caste movements 
are revolts on a vast scale against the un- 
just classifications of men in the Hindu. 
community. And those who have persuad- 
ed themselves of this injustice are resorting 
to immediate steps to right the wrong 
irrespective of the protests of their own less 
advanced caste-fellows or the ban and 
anathema of the hereditary priests, who 
as a class are always and everywhere the 
enemies of change. No Hindu caste can 
exist without the ministration of the 
Brahmin priest. The bolder section of these 
boycotted caste people are meeting the 
emergencies by creating new ones. Only 
the other day a Kshatriya of the new order 
finding it too costly to get the sradh 
ceremony performed by the new priest cast 
off his sacred thread in despair and re- 
entered the old fold. Such blackslidings are 
inévitable. But this is only by the way. 
As they are not satisfied with talking alone 
and educating their fellows, the great Kayas- 
tha community has been splitintotwo over 
the widow remarriage question. They have 
solved the sea-voyage problem in a way 
which is not acceptable to all other castes. 
Even in the caste itself it was the more 
impatient souls that began on their own 
account and only afterwards infused the spirit 
into others by means of the more convincing 
proof of acts. The more daring section of 
this most daring of the Hindu castes 
contemplates the fusion of all the subsec- 
tions among them, and instead of confining 
it to talk they have begun the operation in 
actual practice, not minding the results.of 
their bold step. Because “karmanyevadhi- 
karaste ma faleshu kadachana.” Buckle 
has truly said :— 

“The first duty of every one is to set his face in 
direct opposition to what he believes to be false, and 
having done that, leave the results of his conduct to 
take care of themselves”. l 

Not that this noble band of workers 
pursue the Samaj method consciously. They 
are simply working and on refliction it is 
found that this the very method to which 
theBrahmo Samaj has been drawing the 
attention ofthe country for about half a 
century. And itis not a very difficult affair 
to find out the reason ofthis unity. Taking 
into consideration the actualities of our 
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present circumstances there is no other way 
open for action; and the workers have all 
gradually drifted as a matter of course 
to that only open channel of activity. This 
unconscious adoption of the method in- 
spite of themselves puts its right beyond 
all cavil and makes the Samaj’s claims of 
leadership irresistible. However, the last 
shred of objection to the method as far as 
the Samaj is concerned is torn to pieces 
when itis pointed out that all the most 
‘substantial items of reforms proposed by the 

Brahmo Samaj are practices either current in 
the society in the palmy days of yore, which 
we make so much boast ofin our idle talks, 
or quite consistent with the genius of the 
national ideal of the Hindu. So, it can be 
very easily shown that in most of our 
attempts at reformation we are more con- 
serving -than reforming. Our reformation 
means conservation. If wedonot reform 
our institutions in order to make them 
compatible with modern life, the connec- 
tion with which we cannot cut off, all our 
good things would pass away. There is 
more love shown by reformers to so- 
ciety than their opponents. They rebuke 
because they love. Otherwise they would 
not find sufficient motive forthe troubles 
they propose to themselves for the purpose. 
The ancient prophets of Israel reprehended 

their countrymen for their many sins of 
omission and commission inno measured 
terms. But a set of more ardent patriots 
the world has never seen inany part of its 
history. Because they loved most, they were 
therefore pained most on seeing their iniqui- 
ties, and consequently established their right 
to rebuke them most. The reforming zeal is 
the criterion of love and not of its opposite. 
Its want, on the contrary, connotes luke- 
warminess in the country’s wellbeing, There 
may be love in the minds of the opponents 
of reform, but it is ill conceived and worse 
manifested. 

. Now we shall devote our attention to 
some concrete examples in order to show 
that the activities of the Brahmo Samaj 
are more directed to conservation than to 
destruction. The destruction comes in the 
wake of construction. Take, for instance, the 
worship of Brahma, on which lies the very 
foundation of thé Brahmo Samaj. No one 
in India with any presumption to a hit of 
grey matter -under his hair would call up 
courage to say that itis not the old old 
thing that the Hindu lays a claim to. 
Verily, if India does not lay a claim to the 
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discovery of the worship of the ONE 
without a second there would be left very 
little to her to glory in. So, though sur- 
rounded on all sides with idolatry 
Brahmajnan or knowledge of Brahma 
is the only possession of India bu 
meant for the whole of the world. We must 
practise it ourselves before we can have the 
boldness to offer it to others. Some would 
say and say not without a modicum of 
truth that it is not that identical truth 


` that we are practising today. It is not 


what we find in the Upanishads. Very true. 
You can not get the very thing in the twen- 
tieth century in the same unaltered condition 
in which you saw it two or three thousand 
years ago. No living thing can exist and 
continue to live without taking newer and 
newer forms. If you believe that our Brahmaf 
juan is no dead matter but a living 
spirit, you cannot but hold thatit has grown 
in the meantime. Inspite of the Hegelian 
dictum against us we can very safely assert 
that India also develops. It can be conclu- 
sively shown that from the Rigveda to Ram- 
mohan and after there has been a continu- 
ous flow in our religion as is expected from 
a living thing. We cannot drag the 20th cen, 
turv back tothe age of the Upanishads, but 
the Upanishads must be adapted to ourage; 
otherwise the truth contained init would 
be cast off as husk. The best way of 
conservation in this field would be to set 
the Upanishadic Brahmajnan free fror 
allits accretions or its archaic appendages, 
to which important work the Brahmo 
Samaj alone has addressed itself. There are 
at least two things from which Brahma- 
jnan should at once be freed,  viz.; 
Sannyas and  Devabad. Brahmajnan 
must be brought back to our household 
from the fourth Ashram. We can ill afford 
to allow the sannyasi to rob us of the 
highest product of our culture and civilisa- 
tion. AH our dégradation can be explained 
from this one fact. Moreover, the wog 
requires Brahmajnan. We. cannot offer -? 

the “kaupin” of thesannyasi. Nobody will 
think it worth his while to accept it. 
Brahmajnan is more necessary to the house- 
holder than to the sannyasi, because the 
former has to fight more enemies, internal 
and external, and consequently he has to be 
more strongly equipped with armaments. 
And stronger armour you will not. get for 
the purpose than Brahmajnan. Next abou 

the Devabad of the Rishis. Idolatry i 

a latter-day growth in India. It is a legac 
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rom the degenerated Buddhism. But the 
tishis believed in the natural forces as so 
nany personalities, there is no gainsaying 
he fact. This is due to the primitive 
itate of scientific culture in which they 
ound themselves. As the child clothes 
‘verything animate or inanimate witha 
versonality like itself, so did the Rishis, It 
sthe reminiscence of the childhood of the 
ace. They were infinitely more helpless 
efore the forces of nature than we are. So 
ve cannot appreciate the necessity that 
irged them to approach these forces with 
acrificial offerings. But that necessity 
ranishes when with our scientificinventions 
wecan to a certain extent compel these 
rery forces to our service. With the 
cientific advancement that the world has 
nade since—with our improved knowledge 
xf astronomy and geology, physics and 
shysiology, we cannot believe that these 
orceg are personalities, as no finite perso- 
ality can exist except in an organism. And 
vith no amount of straining can we force 
‘he‘sciences to prove that the natural forces 
ure organisms, your Annie Besant and 
[Theosophy notwithstanding. And the 
Rishis had scant moral respect for them 
ither, though they believed in their exis- 
ence, nor did they care much for the senti- 
nents of the Déva-worshippers. There was 
rery little love lost between the Rishis 
yn the one hand and the Devas and their 
3haktas on the other. In the Brihadaran- 
raka the Rishi says, that those who 
worship the Devas are the latter’s beasts. 


\s men do not like that the number of- 


‘heir beasts should diminish, so the Devas 
lo not like that, people should turn 
zut Brahmajnanis, because then they 
will not longer pay any allegiance to 
them, the Brahmajnani being a lost sheep 
to the house of the Devas. This shows that 
though they believed in their existence, the 
natter little concerned them, the theists of 
ld. It was a mere form tothem that they 
jelieved in their existence. Their adherence 
o this belief was more a homage to the 
memory of the past than any thing more 
real, thereby bringing them to the very 
verge of non-existence. So the expulsion 
of the Devas from the modern theists’ 
catalogue of substances is more consistent 
with the Upanishadic Brahmajnan under 
modern conditions than their retention 
would have been. It need not be forgotten 
that one of the six astika darshanas, Purva- 
mimansa, after a series of cogent argu- 
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ments, denies personality to the Devas. 
However, the Devas goas a result ofthe 
line of evolution laid down by the Rishis 
themselves. To complete the degradation 
of the Devas the Rishis went so far as to 
declare the former should bring sacrificial 
offerings to worship the Brahmajnani,— 
“sarve deva’ tang valimaharanti.’”’ And 
the modern Brahmajnani has only reduced 
them to so many ingredients ofthe worship 
of his Brahman. Maharshi Devendranath 
Thakur sang and danced, danced and san 
seeing the Lila of his Brahman equally well 
in the beauty of the full moon, the fury of 
the forest fire, and the sternness of the 
stormy seas,—“sarve deva tang valima- 
haranti.”’ 


The next point is the Shastravada, the 
Scripture theory, of the Brahmo Samaj. It 
has been well compressed in a single 
aphorism,—“‘satyam  shastramanashva- 
ram,’’—truthis the only immortal serip- 
rae Veryearly the shastrakaras decla- 
red,— 


Anantashastram bahtveditavyam svalpaschakalat 
bahavaschabighnah Yatsarabhutam tadupasitabyan 
hanso yatha kshiramibambumishram. 

What is essentialistheShastra. But how 
to find out what is essential from an infinite 
mass- popularly called Shastra? The ex- 
egetes have not left you in the dark on 
this important point without which the 
finding would be worse than useless. They 
proclaimed it fromthe housetops that what 
helps you in the attainment of your salva- 
tion is your “scripture, —‘Mokshaprati- 
padakam shastram.” And how do you 
attain salvation? 

‘Tamevaviditwatimrityumeti 
vidyateayanaya” 

Know Brahman and you will get that. 
That is, the literature that reveals Brahma- 
jnan to you is your shastra. ‘Satyam 
shastramariashwaram,”’ we fiind, is only 
the yuga edition of ‘““Mokshapratipadakam 
shastram.’’ The Bramho’s ,is the only 
shastrabad in the midst.of so many new- 
fangled ones which is consistent with the 
genius of the Hindw’s scripture theory as 
well as acceptable to the scientific culture 
of the modern age. As far as the shastra 
is concerned the Brahmo is guided not by 
the so-called-book revelation but by an idea, 
and the Hindu, too, offersas his scripture, 
nota book nor a congeries of books, but 
an idea only. Books certainly there are: 
but you areto choose from among their 
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contents in the light of that idea. This is 
exactly the position of the Brahmo Samaj. 
This much maligned and more misrepre- 
sented Samaj has saved the unique scrip- 
ture theory of the Hindus from the ravages 
at the hands of the reckless imitators of 
an inferior type as represented by Chris- 
tianity and Islam. Those who have taken 
into their heads and are preaching that the 
Hindu’s shastra consists of an infallible 
book are degrading it to the lower level of 
the ordinary shastrabad of the Christians 
and Mussalmans. A Hindu who twits a 
Brahmo with the charge that the latter 
has no shastra is either oblivious of his 
own position or unacquainted with 
that of the object of his attack, or 
ignorant of both. His is veritably the 
“unbiassed opinion.” At the death of 
the sage of Chelsea an Anglo-Indian Chris- 
tian journal of Calcutta ‘‘unbiassedly”’ 
opined that the works of Ruskin, which 
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it had not read, were far superior to those of 
Carlyle, which also it had not read. Such 
“unbiassed” opinions can safely be ignored. 
By this time it is a proved fact, however, 
that the Brahmo’s is the only shastra- 
bad suitable for this enlightened age, whichg 
however, in its turn is the restoration an 

expansion in the most rational and for th 

matter of that the most laudable’ form of 
the superior type of the shastrabad of the 
Hindus—one qualitatively different from all 
its rivals—one that was going to be alto- 
gether lost sight of and being deposited in 
the limbo of oblivion but has just in time 
been rescued by the Brahmo Samaj to be 
welcomed by all alike—Hindus and 
Christians, Buddhists and Moslems—none 
being excluded from the clasp of the al- 
embracing scripture theory of the Brahmos, 
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CO-OPERATION AS A MEASURE FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF OUR COTTAGE INDUSTRIES. 


J 


E have indicated in a previous article 
W in this Review that co-operative 
organisation removes many of the 
economic disadvantages inherent in the 
small industry. While dealing with the 
cottage industries we have pointed out the 
scope forco-operative enterprise in each case 
and the possibilities of improvement by co- 
operative methods. In this article we shall 
deal with this question more generally and 
show whata great future lies before our 
cottage industries if they are carried on by 
co-operative methods. There are three ways 
in which co-operation can relieve our artisan 
classes :— 
I. Co-operative finance providing the 
artisans -with cheap credit 
II. Co-operation inthe purchase of raw 
materials, tools and appliances used in 
handicrafts. 
III. Co-operation in the sale of finished 
goods. , i 


I. Finance— 

Wherever our small industries are suffer- 
ing, the main cause is its want ofconvenient 
credit. The poverty of our artisan classes 
is proverbial, and their poverty is accom- 
panied by great economic disadvantages. 
Not only are the artisans unable to effect a 
sale of :their wares on account of their 
poverty, which forbids them to employ 
travelling agents or otherwise advertise 
their wares, but the very quality of these 
wares suffers on account of their financial 
condition. The artisans are not inde- 
pendent workmen, most ofthem are hope. 
lessly in debt to the mahajans and all have 
to work only to order. These middlemen, 
who are anxious only for their immediate 
profits and ‘have no interest in the beauty 
and excellenceof the products, encourage the 
production of plain utilitarian and cheap 
work. The artisans who are at their mercy 
have to work solely at their bidding. Under 
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such a system, in which the artisans have to 
lie idle except when they are paid in advance 
or their products by these middlemen, and 
1 which they have solely to conform to the 
ver varying tastes of those who have 
rdered them, the art or industry cannot 
iaintain a high standard for long. Crafts- 
1anship is indeed sure to decline when the 
rtisans on account of their poverty 
xecute only those things which are most 
aleable. Workmanship cannot exist when 
here is a demand for cheap production, only 
he inferior materials will be produced and 
irt will be sacrificed to utility. The only 
emedy would be a re-adjustment of the 
elations of capital and labour. The task 
s a difficult one but it has to be accomplish- 
d if we are to hope for any progress. It will 
ye of no use to deprecate the deterioration 
of our arts, if by leaving the artisans entirely 
at the mercy of the mahajans, we compel 
-heni to turn out things solely to their order; 
or to teach theni improved processes when 
che greater part of the profits they them- 
selves cannot reap. Advances of money, 
:ools or machinery might be made both by 
zhe government as well as by private indi- 
riduals to deserving and selected artisans. 
In continental Europe, the governments 
of many countries have been developing 
handicrafts by encouraging the artisans 
with grants of machinery. Thus the Go- 
vernment of Hungary: has for some years 
been supplying machinery to independent 
sraftsmen (master workmen). Between 
1899 and 1909, about 1922 craftsmen were 
supplied with machines of the aggregate 
value of 3,762,567 crowns. Only in 48 
cases the machines had to be ‘declared for- 
feited, because the craftsmen in question 
were unable to use them or keep them per- 
manently working: Out of 1922 craftsmen 
434. work in iron and metal and 390 in the 
clothing industry. A considerable number of 
machines has been supplied also to co- 
operations, 219 cases in all. The measures 
taken by the state for the development of 
industry have been remarkably successful, 


the proportion of failures being avery small - 


one, whether we take manufacturing ‘in- 
dustry or independent craftsmen (Alex- 
ander de Hollan, Economic Journal, March 
1911.) - . 

But self-help in the sphere of industry as 
well is the best help. Thus the establish- 
ment of co-operative credit societies 
amongst the artisans and the grant of 
loans from them tothe artisans ona co- 
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operative basis will be much more beneficial 
than grants of loans or machinery from, 
government, 

Germany is the model as well as the 
parent country for co-operative credit, andi 
it may be instructive to describe how 
Germany has been tackling the problem of 
the poverty of the artisan classes. As 
early as 1850 Herr Schulze, Mayor of 
Delitzch, founded in Delitzch-Eilenburg 
his first loan society with ten members, all , 
artisans, and re-modelled it two years ` 
later asa self-supporting institution with 
capital and shares. He saw that the 
lack of convenient credit was at the root of 
the artisan’s helplessness, and that this 
credit could easily be provided if the artisan 
by self-help organised himself to obtain it. 
From that year co-operative credit societies 
were organised in almost all countries in 
Europe, with notable success especially in 
Germany, Italy, France, Switzerland and 
Ireland. Co-operative credit societies are 
of two kinds, the town credit bank and the 
rural credit bank. The first is pre- 
dominantly an association of industrial 
producers: the second entirely an associa- 
tion of agricultural producers. We will 
deal with the former, basing our descrip- 
tion chiefly on the Schulze-Delitzch model. 
The Raiffeisen bank is suited for agricul- 
turists and villagers, and runs on funda- 
mentally different lines adapted to agri- 
cultural needs and conditions of life. 

In the Schulze-Delitzch bank, the neces- 
sary funds are raised by share capital and 
unlimited liability. Each member sub- 
scribes one share, and where, as is usually 
the case, liability is unlimited, one share 
only. The share is fixed as high as possible, 
ie. as high as itcan be without shutting 
out small industrialists, who have credit 
needs to satisfy. The object of the large 
share is two fold, the provision of a working 
capital and the encouragement of self-help 
and thrift. The large share as well as the 
unlimited liability constitutes.the main basis 
on which capital is attracted. Dee 

In the Italian town banks, the hability 
of the share-holders is limited. Signor 
Luzzatti in Italy saw that though un- 
limited liability was suited to the Germans 
since the establishment of rural banks 
with. unlimited liability, 1t was not suit- 
able to Italy where there were greater ex- 
tremes ofrich and poor who could bein- 
duced to co-operate on a basis of unlimited 
liability. 
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The profits of the society are distributed 
in two parts: one part goes to the reserve 
fund, and the remainder to theshare-holders 
according to the size of their shares. Depo- 
|sits in the banks are also encouraged and 
they assume various forms. Loans are 
granted by the banks against four different 
forms of sectirity : (a) the security of one or 
two friends; (b) land mortgage, which is not 
much offered in banks pre-eminently in- 
dustrial; (c) deposit ofcollaterals in the form 
of scrips or valuables ; and (d) character (no 
security at all except in the good name of 
the borrower). Another wayin which loans 
are advanced is by cash-credit. Credit is 
also granted by the co-operative bank in 
the form of a discount ofa trade bill of ex- 
change.* Banks also lend on invoices, on 
labour bills, and ona variety of similar in- 
struments common among trading and 
manufacturing folk, but not generally 
negotiable except as an act of special con- 
sideration and ata high discount. To be 
able to borrow at ordinary rates 
of interest constitutes a material con- 
venience to the poor people. Thus, a trades- 
man having money owing to him from a 
customer need but obtain the latter’s ac- 
knowledgment of the correctness of the 
debt—provided that the debtor is “good” 
or can make himself so by security—to 
have the account discounted. It is very 
common for poor people to buy sewing 
machines with money borrowed from a 
People’s Bank, which practice of course 
they find exceedingly useful ; it securesthem 
all the conveniences of the hire-purchase 
system” without exacting its extortionate 
price. It is doubtful if by any method the 
banche have rendered to the humble trad- 
ing classes and small folk generally more 
material and more welcome service than 
by this convenient, popularised banking. 
Again, banks advance money on any 
prospective claim sufficiently recognised. 
The People’s Bank of Bergamo has ad- 
vanced money on coccoons, secured by the 
undertaking that the spun silk shall not 
leave the spinner’s house till the debt has 
been repaid. To the small silk-growers 
this has proved a substantial benefit.* 

The above is a very rough description of 
the machinery of a town bank chiefly for 
industrialists. The advantages of such 
banks are both economic and moral. If we 


* Facy.—Cooperation at Home and Abroad. 
* Wolff, People’s Banks, p. 275 
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compare the private money-lender with the 
co-operative banker, the advantage of the 
latter is at once seen. The resources of the 
private money-lender are limited and he 
cannot control individual borrowers. They 
are at liberty to make any use of the loann 
productive or unproductive. Thus the 
private banker runs risks of losses and he 
recoups himself by charging high rates of 
interest. In the co-operative bank the 
borrowers are themselves the lenders. They 
know and trust one another. Thus the 
personal security which the small bor- 
rowers offer is valued when the other 
members are satisfied about its genuineness, 
Hence the rates of interest, charged by the 
banks, are much lower. Again the co- 
operative bank combines saving with 
credit. Thus it fosters thrift among theg 
borrowers. The moral advantages, how- 
ever, far outweigh the economic gains. 
The bank trains the people in habits of 
self-help, prudence and self-discipline. It 
organises a democratic community in 
which the weak by mutual aid and co- 
operation become strong and use their 
strength to lift others out of weakness. 
It creates a healthy moral atmosphere 
in the villages and, as the centre of thea 
intellectual and moral life of the villages, 
becomes the lever of all kinds of social and 
educational movements concerning the 
masses of the people. 


There are industrial banks in almost’all¢ 
countries in Europe. But there has been a 
marked tendency among these banks to 
deviate from this starting point and to lose 
whatis felt to be an essential, the member- 
ship of the small producer. In Germany, the 
following table represents the classification 
of members of Schulze-Delitzch Banks by 
occupation :— l 

(1) Independent Agriculturists ... 29 

(2) Hand workers ... ae ar 

(3) Shopkeepers and traders 8' 

(4) Wage-earners... at i 

(5) Doctors, Chemists ids 6" 

(8) a persons .. = r 
ste., 


_ The percentage of handworkers follows 
that of he agriculturists, and shows a little 
decline. In Belgium the town-banks creat- 
ed originally to assist the artisans have 
gradually lost this feature and neglect the 
custom of the small men. In Switzerland, 
however, the Swiss Popular Bank is very ims 
portant, having branches over the whole of 
Switzerland, and its membership is almost 
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exclusively industrial. * The Italian town 
banks have combated the general tendency 
towards the neglect of the small man by 
giving preference to smaller loans, where 
funds are limited.* The tendency towards 
“minimising the importance of the hand- 
workers as elements in the town-banks is 
the result of the predominance of the 
factory over the hand-industry throughout 
the west and the increase of wage-earners 
who do not war credit. We have shown 
in thelast chapter that the victory of the 
big industry is not so universal as is often 
supposed even in the West. In many in- 
dustries hand-work has revived and new 
industries invariably begin on a small 
scale in the hands of independent artisans. 
But in spite of the relatively inferior posi- 
tion of the small artisansin the modern 
industrial world of the West, the aid which 
co-operative banks are still rendering to in- 
dependent artisans in different countries 
in Europe is remarkable. 

Co-operative Societies for artisans. 

Inany country where domestic industries 
are much more universal than in the West, 
the establishment of such co-operative banks 
amongst the artisans is of first necessity. 
The idea of co-operative credit is taking 
root inthe country but though the move- 
ment is fostered under thc beneficent care 


* It should be noted that domestic trades have in 
Switzerland a much greater extension than in any other 
country of Europe save Russia. Ofthe 3,500,000 of 
the total population in Switzerland, some 100,000 
persons are now’ actively engaged in domestic indus- 
„tries alone, working on their own account or else on 
that of some among themselves, in 70,873 little 
éstablishments, which represent 12. 41 of the entire 
number of establishments of such particular trades. 
Its service to these industries has thus been indicated 
by Henry W. Wolff in his People’s Banks: “It has 
proved a godsend to those small industries with 
whose workshops the Swiss maintain side and valleys 
bristle,—watchmakers, makers of musical boxes, 
weavers, woodcarvers, straw plaiters, basket-makers 
“and the like.” 

* The following table represents the classification of 


members in the Banche Fopolari of Italy. 
On an average of 639 banks. 


Landed proprietors 6'56'pe. 
Smail cultivators a412 
Rural day labourers ... si “i 466 
Large manufacturers and merchants 477 
Small tradesmen and manufacturers 25°25 
Factory Hands m ius : 811 
Civil servants, clerks, teachers, &c., 18°86 
Person without an occupation TGT 


(Wolff People’s Banks, p. 814). 
- The number of small traders, &c., has proportionate- 
ly declined, r 
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of the government and is fraught with 
immense possibilities for the regeneration of 
our indebted peasantry and artisan popu- 
lation, it has not so far been able to 
affect them to any great extent. The great 
bulk of the industrial population of the 
country is almost untouched by it, almost 
all the existing Societies of the different 
provinces being composed of agriculturists: 
In those industries particularly, where the 
raw materialis expensive the artisans, if 
anything, are more than other workers 
under the thumb of the moneylenders 
and will derive the greatest benefit from co- 
operative credit. Indeed, any hand workers 
by organising themselves in associations 
may also obtain credit much more cheaply 
and conveniently than they now obtain 
from ordinary money-lenders. 

There are indeed very few societies of 
craftsmen in India. Most of them are in the 
United Provinces. These are small associa- 
tions of men of the same occupation, and 
generally of the same caste. Thus there 
are societies of weavers of cotton, silk and 
wool, fruit and vegetable venders, carpen- 
ters, leather-dealers, leather-manufacturers, 
ekka-drivers, boatmen, &c. The societies 
have unlimited ‘liability: each member is 
also required to take up one share payable 
in monthly or six-monthly instalments. 
In non-seasonable trades the payments are 
monthly. Thus in many weavers’ societies 
the.value of a share is. Rs. 9 and the 
amount of the instalments is only one 
anna paid every month for 12 years. 
These weavers’ societies have been very 
successful, and their number is increasing 
rapidly when once their benefits are under- 
stood. In one small town alone (Tanda, 
in the Fyzabad District) there are 20 
societies with 541 weaver menbers, and a 
central bank for finance and organisation, 
while another small town (Sandila, in the 
Hardoi District) has combined with its 
weaver’s credit society a yarn store, which 
sold last year yarn to the value of 
Rs. 46,000, and paid a bonus of two pies in 
the rupee on purchases.* Inthe Benares 
silk-weaving industries, indigenous co- 
operative organisation has been highly suc- 
cessful. 


* Co-operation in India. 
Paper read before the East India Association 
by 5. J. Fremantle. 
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' JI. Co-operative Purchase and Sale. 

As the co-operative bank supplies the 
artisans with money, the co-operative 
supply society supplies them with tools, 
appliances as well as the raw materials 


- required in the crafts. Similarly the sale 


society takes produce from the independent 
artisans and sells it in its original form. In 
Germany these associations of small 
producers are called Handwerkgenossen 
schaften. They buy raw materials in 
common, use machines in common, sell 
their products in common, The com- 
modities raised belong to individuals. In 
our country the artisans purchase the raw 
materials as well as tools and appliances 
singly. The shopkeepers or middlemen 
from whom they make these purchases 
very often deceive them. Again, expenses 
of transport are also charged which make 
the prices heavy, especially where the 


_ purchases are small, and the distance from 


the townis great, which are usually the case. 
>If the artisans unite together and their 


| aa 


“individual requirements grouped together 
are ordered in bulk, the advantages of 
such purchase will be obvious: (a) the 
supplies can be bought cheaper as the 
purchases are wholesale, (b) the freights 


are lower, (c) the supplies are of good 


quality. Again, costly machinery like oiland 
_gas engines which individual artisans can 
notand will not buy might be purchased in 
common by the society and hired out to 
the artisans. Thus various kinds of 
machinery which the artisans cannot use 
otherwise might be made cheaply accessible 
to them. The co-operative society will not 
only bring the artisans cheaper supplies 
it will also teach them how to use them, 
The co-operative society commands con- 
fidence from the artisans, and new tools 
and implements might easily be introduced 
throughthe co-operative organisation. The 
advantages of co-operative organisation 
are so great that a number of small trades, 


artisan works and domestic industries 


in Europe have revived by this means, and 
recent economists anticipate a recoming 
of the small industry, if co-operative 
methods become universal, in spite of the 
competition with the bigindustry. Thus 
Professor Charles Gide has remarked : 
“Co-operative 7 
forms of productive association, societies for the pur- 
chase of raw materials or for the sale of finished goods 
or societies for mutual credit, aided by mechanical 
inventions that are substituting electric power for 
steom and enabling us to transport motive power 


it, = 


association—under the different 
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. from the place, of its generation to the place ofits 


application, will permit new forms of industrial en- 
terprise capable of resisting successfully the encroach- 
ments of large-scale industry.” p * 

Co-operative societies possessing their 
own machines, oil and gas engines and, 
providing electric light and power for’ 
the artisans (by the employment of a rapid 
in the river as motive force) will secure 
the same economies of production and 
opportunities as to invention and improves, 
ment of processes and utilisation of work’ 
which regularly enters in the large-scale 
industry. 

In connection with the working of in- 
dustrial credit societies as well as societies 
for the common purchase of raw material 
or for common sale, certain difficulties have 
arisen, It might be profitable to indicate; 
how these difficulties have been overcome. 
in the West, notably in Germany. _ | 

Credit societies for special trades and 
industries have usually failed in Europe.’ 
The idea of forming special credit societies 
for certain industries has been abandoned. 
An industrial credit society now comprises 
the most diverse elements of self-dependent 
industry, so that all may find in the credit 
society a ready support. 


Co-operative credit societies havé now 


found a secure basis for granting loans in 


the acceptance of outstanding or recent] 
incurred claims, upon safe debtors, whic 
the borrower transfers to the society. In 
simple business dealings amongst artisans 
this form ofsecurity however can not often be 
used because thereis the danger of oftending 
a customer by transferring the claim. It 
may be assumed as a fact that a well- 
managed credit society can meet all reason- 
able applications for credit made by its 
members. 


In the case of societies for the common 
purchase of raw material or for common 
sale, a combination of the various groups 
of artisans is advisable or rather. essential. ; 
The industrial co-operative society is often 
led to fix the price of raw material, the use 
of machines, &c., considerably below current 
prices. But the duty of such a society 
should be to make it possible forthe artisan 
to perfect his trade and to modernise it on 
good commercial lines. Ifthe price of raw 
material, senii-manufactured articles, and the 
use of machines is fixed under-current prices, 
experience has shown that the resultant 
economies are not tothe advantage of the 
workers but to that of the customers. This 
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important point, however, is frequently mis- 
understood. Another great danger of the 
supply societies, lies in allowing too extend- 
ed credit. It isa matter for serious con- 
sideration when artisans get machines on 
credit whose full employment in the under- 
taking is not assured. 

As regards the common sale societies, it 
is of course selfevident that they can only 
be of service in industries which can manu- 
facture for stocking. The area of utility ofa 
common sale society is, from the nature of 
things, very limited. On this account such 
societies have to exercise great caution in 
admitting new members. In these sale 
societies the warehoused goods are not so 
much regarded as specie, but rather as 
industrial produce, the value of which is 

“often decided by the special circumstances 
and wishes of the purchaser. Whether the 
associated sale societies should accept the 
products brought to them on their own 
account or whether they shall only exhibit 
them and sell them on account of another 
is a question. that has to be decided‘on the 
merits of cases as they arise. Products 
whose value is largely a question of public 
taste should not be purchased by a society. 
It has been found practicable to hire things 
which have come intoa selling society’s 
possession. But here, too, the utmost 
caution is essential. Specialised knowledge 
on the part ofthe manager is essential if 
the society is not to suffer loss.* The ad- 
vantages of organising co-operative sale 
societies for the marketing and sale of the 
finished products of the artisans are also 
obvious. The artisans who live isolated 
from the market and from oneanother have 
a very imperfect knowledge of the special 
needs of the consumer. Their contact with 
the consumer is also very frequently ob- 
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structed by the interposition of middlemen. 
The co-operative sale society not only inter- 
cepts the profits of the middlemen but it 
advertises the wares effectively and sells 
them conveniently in the interests of the 
artisans. 

Not only the co-operative banks but also 
the co-operative supply and co-operative 
sale societies will revolutionise the condi- 
tion of our artisan classes with due precau- 
tions necessitated by experience in the 
West if they are introduced in India. There 
are certain special circumstances which 
distinctly favour the introduction of in- 
dustrial co-operation amongst our artisans, 
Our industrial population is organised into 
castes, marked bya spirit of assocation, 
solidarity and co-operation in social deal- 
ings. The caste traditions and the charac- 
ter of the people are thus distinctly favour- 
able to co-operation for industrial pur- 
poses. Again the form of industrial co- 
operation, though very recent in Europe, is 
structurally akin to the economic methods 
of our village community. In the village 
community,the village industrials are paid by 
the villagers, and the communal ownership 
ofland, typical in the Indian village com- 
munity, links itself naturally to the com- 
munal ownership of machinery and the 
implements of production as well as of the 
marketable wares, which is-the object of 
industrial co-operation. Indeed there are 
the seeds in the Indian soil. The co-opera- 
tor’s labour and cultivation are required in 
order that this soil may yield a harvest 
possibly more abundant than that of the 
West, 


Krishnanath Tigo. }Radhakamal Mukerjee. 


me 


July 15, 1913. 
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P to this point I have left on one side 
U the great Islamic civilisation with its 
centre in Arabia and its crucial post- 
tion; for the world’s history, along the 


* Vide the paper on Credit and Industrial Co-opera- 
tion read before the International Co-operative Con- 
gress at. Hamburg, 1910, by M. C. Korthaus, Berlin, 
Director of the Principal Union of German Industrial 
Co-operative Societies. 
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land-barrier of Western Asia. It has divid- 


ed for centuries the Christian group from 
the Hindu-Buddhist, and at the same time 
has markedly affected both. 

As in the former instances, with which I 
have already dealt, Islam also represents in 
the pages of history a young, vigorous and 
vital religious movement springing up 
within an effete and secularized older civili- 
sation, The decaying Asiatic provinces of 
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he Byzantine Empire were the seed ground 
f the new religion on the one hand; the 
ld Iranian civilisation was the seed 
sround on the other. The Byzantine pro- 
rinces still retained, in their decay, the 
leposit of that wonderful Aryan Hellenism 
rom which Christianity had drawn six 
‘enturies before. The new religion of Islam 
10w gave to this a colour and an atmos- 
jhere of its own creation, and mingled its 
spirit with the Persian culture which it 
assimilated eastward. The civilisation 
which resulted flourished for centuries from 
she borders of India on the East to the 
shores of the Atlantic on the West. It was 
rich in poetry and romance, in art and 
science. Its powerful influence upon Western 
Europe during the early Middle Ages form- 
ed one of the turning points in the history 
of mankind. Indeed, ttis difficult to over- 
estimate the debt which Christendom owed 
to the intellectual stimulus of Islam. The 
light penetrated even where the religion of 
the Prophet was most violently opposed. 
At this period the obligation was almost 
entirely on the side of Christendom. 

In a later religious impulse, which spread 
also westward over Europe through .the 
conversion of the Ottoman Turks, history 
seemed at one time likely to repeat itself. 
The European provinces of the old By- 
zantine Empire were conquered, and a new 
Islamic civilisation appeared at the door of 
the West. Under Suleiman the Magnificent 
it became a centre of light and learning. 
But its glory was short lived and itsoon fell 
into decay. Western Europe was by this 
time itself intellectually awake and prepar- 
ed to work out its own destiny unaided. 
From the time of the Reformation onwards, 
Christendom has steadily made its impress 
felt upon Islam on the sides of science, 
culture and administration. The wheel has 
thus come round full circle. 

While the forces of civilisation have thus 
been assimilated on either side at different 
periods, the two religions of Islam and 


Christianity have remained in sharp an- ` 


tagonism and bitter hostility up to modern 
times. Indeed the whole picture of Muham- 
madanism, as drawn by the Christian West, 
has been blurred for centuries by long in- 
herited prejudice and ignorance. All this 
is only very slowly passing away. It will 
need at least another generation of patient 
impartial study on either side before the 
obscuring medium is cleared away and the 
true portrait is revealed to the world. I 
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am conscious myself of the difficulty of this 
part of my subject, and of the uncritical 
character of much of the historical treat- 
ment of Islam. The great German scholars 
are now in some measure making good 
that deficiency from the European side. 
Their work is being appreciated and their 
scientific method pursued by Muhammadan 
scholars in India.* These latter are able 
to correct, from their own more intimate 
experience, the inevitable mistakes made 
by the German research workers, in the 
same way as Indian Sanskrit scholars 
have been able to modify Max Muller’s 
pioneer efforts. When the process is com- 


_ plete, a much more accurate picture will 


be drawn than I am able to outline to-day. 

On its eastern border Islam’s greatest 
influence has been felt in India itself. The 
first Muhammadan invaders from Central 
Asia were fanatical and intolerant. Their 
puritan zeal was in a measure terribly des- 
tructive. It swept over India, at one time, 
like a devastating flood. But it left behind 
ita new soilin which the seeds of a more 
fruitful Hinduism could spring up. From 
the time of Kabir onwards, the Hindu re- 
ligion in North India has been less idota- 
trous and less caste-ridden, than in the 
South, chiefly owing tothe fervent religi- 
ous protest. of Islam. During the early 
Moghul period, when the purity of Islam 
was obscured, it seemed as though a fusion 
of the two religions were destined to take 
place. Art, poetry and music flourished. from 
Akbar to Shah Jahanto an unprecedent- 
ed degree. But the fusion, from the religi- 
ous standpoint, had little permanence or 
depth. The true spirit of Islam would 


. have been lost, had it continued; and this 


would have set back, rather than forward, 
the history of mankind in the Eastern 
group. 

The chief outstanding feature, which 
may be traced throughout the whole deve- 
lopment of Islam, as a world-religion, is, 
its principle of religious’ democracy. 
Though this has remained chiefly con- 
fined in its scope to religion, it has left its 
mark upon society and politics as well, 
and may prove of great value in the future. 
Absolutism in government and slavery in 
domestic life have, up to comparatively 
modern times, been continually.in evidence 
in Muhammadan countries, yet both have 


* See the recent. series of articles by Mr. S. Khuda 
Bukhsh published in the Modern Review, 
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been modified by this principle. The slavé 
has often risen to the position of Badshah 
and even founded dynasties. Again, owing 
‘to the purdah system, the social emaricipa- 
tion of women has been more backward 
than in the West. Yet Begums have mould- 
ed history and ruled kingdoms from be- 
hind the purdah. Thus the complete equali- 
ty of all men in the eyes of God, recognised 
and practised as a principle of faith, has 
relieved many reactionary customs. If 
these customs themselves can now be 
eliminated, this principle of religious demo- 
cracy may find fresh fields to conquer in 
the days to come. | 
~The strength and tenacity with which 
this ideal has been held: is all the more re- 
markable, because in the earliest times the 
„principle itself was most seriously imperil- 
led. The believers who were of pure Arab 
blood seemed at one time likely to form a 
caste within the Islamic Church. But 
though the danger was imminent, it was 
surmounted ; and the lowest-born African 
to-day is the equal of the direct descendant 
of the Prophet within thé walls of the 
mosque and at the time of "Id. There are 
no mosques in which the presence of a 
believer of a different colour or race. 
would be regarded as an intrusion. 
' On the other hand, one singular feature 
in the history of Islam demands careful con- 
sideration. Its persistence has been so 
clearly marked, that it appears to be more 
than a passing phase and in some way 
wrapt up with the religion itself. . Wherever 
Islam has vitally penetrated an alien race 
and permanently occupied a foreign country, 
—whether in Africa, Persia, India or the 
Malay States,—it has tended to ‘Arabise’ 
the mother-tongue of its adherents. It 
appears as though the strength and vitali- 
ty of the religion were bound up with the 
very language of the Prophet and his 
Book. Indeed it has often beea said to me 
by enlightened Musalmans that the Quran 
can never be translated. The very spirit 
of the Book seems to evapotate, when 
another tongue, differing from Arabic, is 
used. The symbol of this fact, if fact it_be, 
is given in the attitude of prayer adopted 
by every Musalman in the most sacred 
moments of his life. He turns towards 
Mecca. The Haj, or Pilgrimage, to the 
sacred Arabian ‘shrines, which is one of the 
five precepts of Islam, points in the same 
direction. Muhammadanism always starts 
from and turns back to Arabia. One re- 
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sult of this singular feature has been the 
formation of a new series of human langu- 
ages, in parts of the world so distant from 
one another as West Africa and the Malay 
Peninsula, which all have Arabic roots. 
Swahili, Turki, Urdu and Hausa may be 
taken as types of this process. Almost the 
only country where this change of language 
has not been carried out, is China. But 
the exception here seems to prove the rule; 
for in China, Islam has never clearly 
established its own peculiar genius.* _ 

Side by side with this factor, which 
appears vital, is another feature, which 
may be less permanent. . Not only has 
language been deeply affected, but national 
manners and ctistoms have been profound- 
ly changed wherever Islam has penetrated. 
Islamic law has been held:a necessary part 
of Islamic religion. In the Quran itselt 
there is embedded a code of laws based on 
Arabic conditions. The attempt to perpe- 
tuate these has been madein many countries. 
Not only the spirit, but the letter of this 
Islamic law has been regarded as obliga- 
tory. ‘The natural consequence has been to 
‘Arabise’, not merely language, but also 
law and custom. There are signs, however, 


` that this process, which has been ofimmense 


social significance in the past, is likely to 
be modified in future. It does not: seem to 
be so inherent a feature as the language | 
problem. | 
When viewed in relation to the Body of 
Humanity this fact of the centralization 
of Islamic thought upon Arabia has proved 
both a strength and weakness. It has 
consolidated the Islamic Church in the 
past, and givenit a marvellous uniformity 
and cohesion. But it has effected this by 
cutting, too often, across the lines of na- 
tional development and mdigenous custom. 
In relation to peoples closely akin to the 
Arabs in race and culture, the danger has 
not been serious. Again, in relation to 
barbarous tribes, with no language or 
customs worth preserving, the'danger has 
been very slight. But in contact with the © 
highly civilised, non-Semitic races of man- 


* Another exception, to a lesser degree, is East 
Bengal. It should be noted that the eager effort of 
enlightened Musalmans, in Bengal and other parts of 
India, to spread Urdu among the believers proceeds 
from this o principle. Itisnot a mere political 
expedient. Urdu, or Hindustani, is the Indian lan- 
guage which has been moulded pearest to the language 
of the sacred Book, 
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kind, this feature of Islam has continually 
represented up to the present a hard, un- 
assimilable quality. The future will only 
accentuate the hardness, if this feature is 
retained. 

An illustration from the history of Chris- 
tianity may serve to make this last point 
o still. clearer: for a remarkable parallel 
. exists. The attempt was made in the 
Middle Ages to centralize Christianity in 
Rome, and to stereotype Latin as the 
language of Christian worship and the 
Latin Vulgate as the only authorised text 
of the Bible. But the attempt was un- 
successful from the first; for the Greek 
Church stood out against such certra- 
lization and other parts of Christen- 
‘dom resisted it also in their turn. From 
the time of the Reformation onwards 
the danger has been practically surmount- 
ed. The Bible is now translated into every 
living language, and Christian law and 
‘custom in the West are no longer bound 
‘up with Rome. It remains to be seen if 
Islam is able to overcome in a similar 
manner its own internal difficulties, and 
to harmonize completely its religious prin- 
‘ciples with national aspirations. . On this 
question a considerable measure of its 
ultimate value to the Body of Humanity 
will depend. 

When we come, at length, to sum up 
the effects upon human character produced 
within the area of Islam and beyond its 
borders, we notice first a visible dignity and 
a noble bearing, which has resulted from 
the puritan simplicity of its creed and its 
transcendent idea of God. If idolatry, or 
image worship, has been, on the whole, a 
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O the students and lovers of Sanskrit 
literature, the discovery of the lost 

, dramas of Bhasa, has been the most 
considerahle literary event of recent years. 
The value of the. works of this poet consists 


not only in their being a landmark in the - 


literary history of India, but also in their 
intrinsic merit. i 
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factor in the human race leading to supers- 
tition and corruption, Islam, has proved 
one of the most potent forces which have 
checked the evil. Again, there has been 
a remarkable power in Islam to give 
a progressive impulse to backward and 
barbarous peoples, and also to assimilate 
from neighbouring civilisations their 
inner spirit. But both these processes 
seem soon to reach their limit, and a ten- 
dency to fatalism has then reacted against 
further advance. 

In, spite of the command of the Prophet 
to acquire knowledge wherever, it may be 
found, the vast mass of illiteracy ir 
Muhammadan countries remains a stand- 
ing menace to the faith itself, and alsoa 
cause of many of the evils which exist at 
the present time. To some it would appear. 
that the religion had fallen on evil days; 
but in its past history a power of revival 
has so frequently been witnessed, that, not 
improbably, what we are witnessing before 
our eyes is the purifying discipline which 
precedes the period of renewed vitality. 
Such at least in India seem to be the signs 
of the times. 

I am conscious of the tnadequacy of 
what I have written above about Islam. 
I have only .been able to draw upon my 
own experience, which is very limited, and 
upon what Ihave been able to read in 
English, which is often uncritical. I have 
endeavoured to beas fair and impartial as 
these circumstances will allow. « 


e C, F. ANDREWS 


(to be concluded in the next number) 


OF BHASA. 


These dramas represent a type of virile 
literature hitherto unknown in the realm 
of Sanskrit belles lettres,—so different 1m 
spirit and treatment. from the artificial 
-dramas of a much later age. It may sound 
paradoxical, but it is none the less true, 
that both in feeling and expression, this 
old dramatist is much more modern than 
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-either Sriharsha, Bhavabhuti, or Rajashe- 
khar. Bhasa paints a bit of the old world 
. which at any. rate does not wear the aspect 
of fairyland. In simplicity of language and 
directness of expression, he betrays a 
strange kinship with modern European 
poets. Another distinguishing feature of 
Bhasa is his lively interest in and intimate 
acquaintance with reality,—a mental 
characteristic we have been taught to be- 
lieve to be foreign to the Indian genius. 
The characters brought on the stage by 
Bhasa are not heroes or heroines of the 
conventional type, giving expression to 
Mppropriate sentiments in sonorous langu- 
age; but men and women who, for aught 
we know, might have actually lived in this 
world, Inasmuch as his plays are full of 
-life and movement, they afford us enough 
literary material to-enable one to partially 
build up both the body and the soul of the 
civilization of his times. Amongst hither- 
to extant dramas, the Mricchakatika has 
all along been considered sui generis; be- 
cause it gives us a picture, on broad canvas, 


of the contemporary social life. We 
now know that the above play 
isonly an enlarged version of Bhasa’s 
Daridra Charudatta—which accounts 


for its. uniqueness in 
literature. By virtue of this love _of 
reality, and of the sincerity of his art, 
Bhasa. leaves an abiding impression on the 
minds of his readers, that his dramas are 
genuine documents of contemporary ` his- 
tory. For the above reason, to students 
of the ancient history of India, it 1s of the 
utmost importance to ascertain the date of 
this dramatist. 


According to Mr. Ganapati Shastri, the 
learned editor of his dramas, Bhasa lived 
in the 4th century B. C. He bases this 
opinion on the strength ofa solitary verse, 
quoted in Kautilya’s Arthashastra, which 
is found in one of Bhasa’s dramas. This 

evidence to my mind is too slight to 
establish Mr. Shastri’s theory. The verse 
in question, 


ai wd gfse gt arai aad | | 
AT Ta AT aCe NE À we freee at a TST N 


is obviously of a “memorial” character, and 
might have been one of the popular verses 
which had lived -on everybody’s lips for 
hundreds of years. The introductory phrase 


wire aia wafa (there is the sloka) indicates 


later Sanskrit. 


ye oe eÁ eee e o : : 
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both its popular character and unknown 
authorship.. Even if we admit that the 
author of the Arthashastra borrowed the 
above verse from Bhasa, we cannot prove 
thereby that he flourished before the in- 
vasion of India by Alexander. The date of 
the Arthashastra has not yet been finally 
ascertained. Anattempt to fix the date of 


Bhasa by reference to that of the Artha- 


shastra would amount to deducing the un- 
known from the unknown. I donot venture 
to express any opinion on the probable 
date of the latter work, but its character 
makes me doubt the antiquity claimed for 
it. In my humble opinion it is more likely 
that the compilation which passes in the 
name of Kautilya embodies the doctrines 
of Chanakyan statecraft than that it 
was actually written by Chanakya himself. 


In support of his theory about the great 
antiquity of Bhasa, Mr. Ganapati Shastri 
adduces the testimony of his language. 
He has compiled a list of inaccurate uses 
of grammatical forms from Bhasa’s works. 
I should be very reluctant to believe that 
an author of his eminence could be guilty 
of such a fault. Slipshod writing isa literary 
vice of recent growth, from which the 
classics are entirely free. Mr. Shastri him- 
‘self admits that all these apparent mistakes 
can be explained away. But from the fact 
that Bhasa’s use of certain. grammatical 
forms is somewhat uncommon, Mr. Shastri 
argues that he was either ignorant of, or 
ignored the rules laid down in Panini’s 
grammar. From the above argument he 
arrives at the conclusion that Bhasa be- 
longed to an age when Panini’s grammar 
was either not well-known, or not univer- 
sally accepted. Mr. Shastri says that 
there is nothing surprising about that, as 
Panini was but a pupil-of Varsha Upa- 
dhyaya, who was a contemporary of King 
Nanda. That is to say, according to Mr. 
Shastri’s theory, Panini was either a con- 
temporary of Bhasa, or came after him. 
So far as I know, the only „authority for 
the above opinion, are the following verses 
from Kathasaritsagara :— 


a area ave raa aera | 

aa a niiata aygas tl 

a aot Rige Sf rimia | 
magara fest fravarh fearan n 


|) 


SEE ER a I SE Hn e 


aa aaa avat Aafa tE | 
aa frat ag ta ara arate RAR Ni 


The legendary character of the above is 
too obvious to require any comments. The 
tradition preserved in the Brihatkatha 
only goes to show: that Panint’s new 
grammar had absolutely displaced the 
extant grammar, and Panini’s work was 
too great to be.ignored by any man of 
letters. Thisis what Katyayana is repre- 
sented to have stated with reference to 
Panini :— 


aq NART TSS ATH afai 
faa mfa wat ge eat aa ya: n 


In consequence of which, Katyayana 
having undergone austere penances in the 
Himalayas, was’rewarded by Mahadeva 
with a revelation of Panini’s grammar, 
which he eventually brought to com- 
pletion :— 


aaa at wre’ A faa nafaa | 
afe ataga war yA aa 4 aa 


From the above we can only infer that 
Panini’s grammar, according to popular 
tradition, was an old work, even in the age 
of Katyayana, who lived in the time of 
King Nanda; and the latter rescued it from 
oblivion by adding supplementary -and 
explanatory matter toit, and brought it to 
completion. So instead of jumping to the 
conclusion that Bhasa belonged to the 
same age as Panini, it would be safer for us 
to ascribe the so-called grammatical errors 
in his works to the carelessness of the 
scribes. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, following the clue 
afforded by the Bharat-vakya of hisdramas, 
has come to the conclusion that Bhasa 
was the court poet of Narayana, the Kanva. 
In my opinion Mr. Jayaswal’s theory must 
stand, until and unless evidence of a con- 
clusive character comes forth to disprove 
it. I believe there is ample internal evidence 
in the plays themselves, which can. be 
legitimately adduced in support of Mr. 
Jayaswal’s contention. In this »paper I 
propose to restrict myself to the consider- 
ation of such evidence. 

Very little is known of the history of the 
Kanvas—or their predecessors the Sungas. 
All that we know is that the last Maurya 
Emperor of Pataliputra, Vrihadratha,; was 


es 


yemen oe J s we - er e ee eeen oe | 
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slain by his Commander-in--Chief Pushya. 
mitra, who usurped the throne and founded 
the Sunga dynasty (184 B.C.—73. B.C.) 
Pushyamitra was a staunch believer in the 
Vedic religion and is alleged to have cruelly 
persecuted the Buddhists. One thing is 
certain, that he had performed the Ashwa- 
medha Yajna, to commemorate his victory 
over the invading hordes of Greeks 
led by King Menander and that, 
Patanjali, the author of Mahabhashya, was 
an eye-witness of the ceremony. His ‘son 
Agnimitra, the hero of Kalidasa’s drama— 
Malavikagnimitra, was also a warlike 
prince, and had succeeded, in crushing thé 
king of Vidarbha. History does not record 
anything of the later Sungas, except their 
names. The last of theSurigas,Deva Bhumi. 
was in histurn killed at the instance oi 
his Brahmin Prime Minister Vasudeva, 
who founded the Kanva Dynasty about 
B. C. 73. There were only four princes of 
this family, namely, Vasudeva, Bhumimitra, 
Narayana and Susharman. The last- 
named prince was killed by a Shata- 
vahana (Shalivahana) prince, about 23 
B.C. So if Bhasa was a contemporary of 
Narayana, he belonged to the second half 
of the first century B. C. n 

The language of the poet; the sentiments 
he expresses, the society he delineates, all 
clearly indicate that Bhasa, belonged to 
the early age of the revival.of Brahminism 
and Sanskrit learning, signalised -by the 
great victory of Pushyamitra’ over 
Menander, 153 B.C. That the final ex- 
pulsion of the-Greeks from India gave a 
tremendous impetus to the revivalist move- 
ment, is one of the most firmly-established 
facts of Indian history, and Bhasa was 
undoubtedly one of that numerous class of 
thinkers and writers, who were-at ‘once 
the makers and the products of this new 
age of Brahminic civilization. Asa matter 
of fact, we find in Bhasa all the character. 
istic features of Renaissance literature ;— 
namely, its frank joy in life, and-its acti- 
vities, its faith in human capacity,,. its 
apotheosis of youth, its love of beauty and 
strength, and its abiding optimism. The 
freshness and purity of his style, the 
picture of social and political “storm and 
stress” he depicts, his contemptuous refer. 
ences to the Buddhists, and his militant 
Brahminism, all point to the fact that the 
poet belonged to a period when Brahminism. 
ennobled and humanised by the supreme 
ethical influence of Buddhism, chastened 


= sD, tat Sone. ii 
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and tempered by-the strenuous struggle 
with the vigorous races of the West, 
rose as it were‘from its ashes, with new 
life and strength. I think we could not go 
very far wrong if we were to infer, from a 
consideration of the general characteristics 
of his plays, that their author lived some 
time between Pushyamitra and Kanishka. 
But fortunately for us, his plays contain 
evidence of a more. definite character, in 
support of the above inference. 

‘His 
give us some indication of his age. One of 
his dramatic characters says :— 


‘at aaaf, mAn Fara, aata 
baiurer, AYE PTA, aerate, Aat- 
fat atana, aaa ERIT q—” 


All this is very ancient literature, and 
much of it is lost. But the reference to 
Manaviya dharmashastram proves that 
Bhasa could not have lived before the 2nd 
century B.C..There are reasons to helieve 
that Manaviya dharmashastram in its 
present form, was compiled at about the 
same time that the Mahabhashya of 
Patanjali was written (circa 185 B.C.). 
Bhasa’s ignoring the Yogashastra_ of 


Patanjali, is very likely due to the fact that 


the new treatise on Yoga had not ‘in 
Bhasa’s time superseded the older literature 
as the authority on the subject. This 
theory of -ours gets further confirmation 
from. the fact that Bhasa knew the book 
Ramayana which according to Mr. Hop- 
kins was written in the 2nd century B, C. 
I quote below the passage from, Avimara- 
kam which contains the reference to the 
Ramayana. =- 


Ra wa: afed fa ag O 

YA wa, ath va at fA | 

ae ya — aera fe war’ 2 

ae faar, Maa fared g | 

Rasac ae aT a? 

yA— gi fra af 

Ra nafaa a aN | wate aa) A 
COO QARAT art AZERI afr ws aa 

ered. dag wa ufa | 


-references to Sanskrit literature ` 
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et— mafa, aaf | 

warfsaray | 

faz waa Fae aa wa, te wa fe vfs | 
STFI wad firs, swat gael, NEAT- 
Tat Wat A | 


ame ane seat 


In the above passage the vidushaka re- 
fers to the Ramayana as a Natya Shastra. 
The point of the joke is that the Ramayana 
was so little known at ‘the time, that to 
the ordinary people, for aught they knew 
to the’ contrary, it might have been a 
treatise on dramatic art. That Sanskrit 
learning in his time was not very wide- 
spread even amongst the Brahmin com- 
munity, is proved by the vidushaka’s re- 
mark that “there are very few Brahmins 
who could both read and understand the 
meaning of things written in Sanskrit.” 
Here I must point out that Bhasa’s allu- 
sion to Natya-shastra could not have been 
with reference to the treatise which has 
come down to. us as Bharata’s Natya- 
shastra. Because Bhasa systematically 
ignores one of the best-known and most 
universally-honoured canons of the later 
dramatic art,—namely, thatno tragic event 
should happen on the stage. Bhasa’s char- 
acters die and are killed on the stage, and 
dead bodies are exhibited there. The above 
fact takes Bhasa’s dramas to that period 
of our history when Mitradeva, instead of 
acting it, actually cut off Agnimitra’s son 
Sumitra’s head on the stage. The inevit- 
able conclusion is that Bhasa’s reference is 
to some lost work on Natya-shastra. We 
know that the Sungas were great lovers 
and patrons of the histrionic art; and it 
is only likely that some. treatise on that 
art had been in existence in Bhasa’s time. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has shown that 
there is enough historical evidénce to justify 
us in bringing Bhasa’s date within narrow- 
er limits. Let u8'see if there is anything 
in the plays themselves which supports his 
theory that Bhasa was the Court pat of 
Narayana, the Kanva. It is a matter of 
some doubt whether the Kanvas, who are 
described in the Puranas as “Sunga- 
bhritya,” ever actually sat onthe throne 
ofthe Sungas. Dr. Bhandarkar says that 
the Kanvas occupied the position of the 
Peshwas with regard tothe Sungas, who 
reigned but did not govern. We find much 
corroborative evidence in support of the 
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above theory in the plays of Bhasa. In his 
dramas whenever Upendra, which is only 
another name for Narayana, is mentioned 
inthe Bharat-vakya, he is always describ- 
ed as Prabhu (lord),—and never as nara- 
pati (king). I may mention here that 
Bhasa’s dramas are full of the glorification 
of prime ministers. The real hero of the two 
plays based upon the Udayana-katha, is 
not Udayan theking, but Jaugandharayan 
his minister. And he is depicted not only 
as supreme in state-craft, but also as fore- 
most in battle. ..The significance of a Brah- 
min minister being described as a brave 
soldier, will-appear as we go on. 

. Wedonot know how the four Kanvas 
were related to one another, and to deter- 
mine. their. relationship we have to fall 
back upon speculation. Our theory is that 
Bhumimitra and Narayana were respec- 
tively the eldest and the second son of 
Vasudeva. The above hypothesis throws 
a flood of light on the true character of 
“‘Bala-charitam,” which I take as a politi- 
cal drama, written with the object of justi- 
fying the action of the Kanvas, in assassina- 
ting their lord and master Devabhumi. 
This drama has as its subject the well- 
known legend of the killing of Kangsa by 
Krishna, the son of Vasudeva, with the 
“help of his elder brother Balaram. The 
peculiar . fact about Bala-charit is, that 
in this play the hero has not once been 
mentioned by. the name Krishna—but al- 
ways as Narayana—a very unusual and 
unconventional thing in Sanskrit literature. 
That Vishnu in his Krishna-incarna- 
tion was quite different from Narayana is 
stated by Bhasa himself in the introductory 
verse of this very play :— 


aaa aaia ai frm aaa | 
qatara, g m TAT TH ETAT 
fra A, waaafar: afai a; wg erate I 





We natural inference is, that Bhasa 
deliferately used the name Narayana to 
indicate that his patron and master was the 
real hero of the play. The adoption of the 
story of Kangsavadha from the Krishna 
legend was to give a sort of religious sanc- 
tion to the heinous crime of regicide, of 
which Narayana was guilty. The crime 
was recent, and we can quite imagine that 
some justification of the act was necessary. 
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to allay the popular feeling against it. 
On this supposition, we can understand 
why in almost évery page of Bala-charitam, 
we find it stated that it was for the protec- 
tion of Brahmins and cows and for the 
good of the people that Narayana was go- 
ing to killa wicked king. We also find in 
this drama, that Vasudeva’s eldest son is 
always called Sankarshan instead of Bala- 
ram,—the better-known and the more com- 
monly-used name of Krishna’s elder brother. 
Our ideais that Sankarshan was the real 
name of Vasudeva, the Kanva’s eldest son, 
and Bhumimitra was a descriptive title 
signifying that he was the friend of Deva- 
bhumi the king. 

-~ According to a well-known convention 
in Sanskrit literature, the prime-minister’s 
eldest son isalwaysdeseribed as the friend 
of the Yuvaraja, the king’s eldest son. There 
is an indication in the play itself that ‘Deva. 
bhumi was only the Yuvaraja. He had 
wrested the sceptre from the hands. ol 
the old Maharaja, and had thrown him 
into prison. From our point of view the 
last scene in the drama is highly significant. 
After Kangsa had been killed by Narayana, 
the populace created a hubbub inthe street 
and people began to shout for reveage. 
The king’s clansmen being called to arms, 
rushed towards the palace, to wreak their 
vengence on Vasudeva and his sons. Vasu- 
deva, in the meantime, had the old king 
brought out from prison and placed on the 
throne; when the king’s warriors arrived 
upon the scene,.he addressed them in the 
following words,— 


wh atl eyurartee, (wee Wee; ARE: | AT aa 
Sa CUMS aiga HarTaa RA 
qg asa water varani: 
mia maaa mga |” ES 
anagata BATETI | 
The phrase aaa Trega aq laata 


can only mean this, that Narayana was not 
a Kshatriya,—and that ås, he found that the 
Kshatriyas had failed in their duty he 
Narayana, although a Brahmin, had to kill 
the usurper in order to restore the throne, to 
its rightful owner—the Maharaja. If we 
take it that the old Maharaja referred to 
here was Bhagavata, the father of Deva- 
bhumi, we get an explanation. of the un- 
usually long reign attributed-to him in the 
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Puranas. The above fact also fits in with 
our theory that the Kanvas were content 
to play the role of ministers of the 
crown, whilst some member of the reigning 


peemily sat on the throne. 


N, 


was the person who actually killed Deva- 
Bhumi, is also proved by a remark which 
falls from the lips of Duryodhana, im 
another play of Bhasa’s, namely “Duta- 
vakyam.” Addressing Narayana, Duryo- 
dhana says :— 


ere wt werd 
ag ufa ag a ear) 


“Ny The description of Kangsha as the 


‘aster of Narayana’s father, exactly des- 


=” cribes the relationship of Narayana’s fa- 


ther Vasudeva to Devabhumi.—This play 
is based upon the story of Krishna’s gomg 
to Duryodhana’s court as a messenger on 
behalf of the Pandavas. When Narayana 1s 
announced by the Kanchuki, Duryodhana 
takes exception to his being called Puru- 
shottama, in the following words :— 


fa fe aay area VENITA: | 
agma akea yea U 
In the above there is a clear reference to 


vA 


Durga, the Primordia 


v 


Dist according to Hindu conception, 


is the all-pervading intelligent Force 

or Energy in Nature that creates, 
upholds and destroys. She emanates from 
Brahma, the Supreme and Absolute, not as 
His real essence, but as Maya or illusion 
that makes unreal things look like real. 
She represents in herself the three princi- 
ples (or Gunas) of Sattwa, Rajas and 
Pamas which are respectively presided over 
by Vishnu, the Preserver, Brahma, the 
Creator, and Siva, the. Destroyer. She is 
therefore described in the Hindu Scriptures 
as the Primordial Force (Adya Sakti), the 


8 


That Narayana, the son of Vasudeva, ' 












predominance of oO} 
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Narayana the Kanva a Sunga-bhritya. 
He who was enjoying the ‘kingdom robbed 
from Yrthadratha,’ aptly describes ‘the 


Kanvas, who were ruling the kingdom 
robbed as it wasin fact by Pushya- 
mitra from the last Maurya king. 


The above putsit beyond any reasonable 
doubt that the allusion was to a historical 
fact. I can cite a large amount of evidence 
ef a. minor character in support of Mr. 
Jayaswal’s theory—but the evidence afford- 
ed by the last quotation is of such a con- 
clusive character, that it is not necessary. 
forme to burden this paper with further 
quotations. 


I only wish to add that I expect that 
Daridra Charudatta will bear ample testi- 
mony to the correctness of our theory; 
unfortunately the latter drama has not 
yet come into our hands. Ifthe main story 
of that play happens to be the same as 
that of Mfricchakatika, it will show that 
Daridra Charudatta like Bala Charitam 
was also a political drama, the action of 
the play leading up to a popular rising 
headed by a Brahmin youth, against a 
wicked king, who was killed, and a Gopala 
Daraka was placed on the throne. 


P. CHAUDHURI, 


wathama), the Ancient (Puratani), 
- of the Gods (Devamata), and 
se (Viswaimata) and the imma- 
and manifest Energy that 
as it were, shuts out the 
bsolute, just asi 





divorced from her, 
solute. With the 
icular Guna, e.g., 
1ais Vishnu who 
e Universe; and 
Khen variously 


He is Nirguna © 


sattwa, the Saguua’ 
protects and uphold 
the Energy of Vishnu 
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called Vaishnavi, Narayani or Lakshmi, 
= With the predominance of Tamas, the 
Saguna Brahma becomes Maheswara or 
Siva who destroys evil and darkness, and 
then his Sakti or Energy is called Durga, 
Kali, Chamunda, Chandika and Jagat- 
dhatri. With the predominance of Rajas, 
the Saguna Brahma becomes Brahma, the 
Creator, and then Durgais called Brahmani. 
Brahma is at the head of all creation, of 
the powers of good as well as of evil,—the 
Devas and the Asuras. Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva therefore are one and the same 
being with the Saguna Brahma; and 
Durga, Lakshmi, Narayani, Kali, Chandika, 
Jagatdhatri, Brahmani, &c., are the differ- 
ent aspects of the same Eternal Energy, 
called Mahasakti, or Mahamaya, which is 
of Brahma, and yet not Brahma, or the 
Absolute. You have. got to know her 
pefore you know Brahma, and the know- 
ledge of her takes you nearer to Him. It 
is she, or for the matter of that, the Saguna 
Brahma, that has the power of revealing 
the Absolute. Therefore it is through her 
or the Saguna Brahma that the transcen- 
thee knowledge of the Absolute is pos- 
. sible, * 


THE POPULAR CONCEPTION. 


Durga, according to popular Hindu con- 
ception, is thedivine daughter of Himalaya, 
and his wife, Menaka, a Manasputri of 
Brahma, the Creator. It is said in the 
Markandeya’ Purana that though she 
pervades the Universe, and is co-extensive 
with creation, yet she manifests and incar- 
nates herself on special occasions with a 
view to help the Devas in the performance 
of their divine work. Though thus may 
fested and incarnated, she is neither li 
nor conditioned but is Nitya or 
In one incarnation, she became the 
of Daksha Prajapati and was 
Sati; in another, she became 
of Himalaya and was know 
.. In both these i 
=the consort of Sy 
peses, resulting in ġ 
the Universe. 

Having the cre 
destructive energi 
and being immar 
the Universe, she re 






ned in herself, 
co-extensive with 
ats all these energies 


made clearer later on by 


* This point 4 
p nopanishad, 


quotations fromg 
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wherever they may be found to exist. She 
is the special Sakti of every one of the 
Devas and all created beings from the 
lowest to the highest. | 


THE STORY OF HER SPECIAL MANIFES- £2 
TATIONS IN THE PURANAS. 


w 


Durga had several special manifesta- 
tions on various occasions when her 
special divine help was needed in further- 
ance of the work of the Devas. Æons 
ago, at the end of a Kalpa, when the 
Sattwik energy of the Universe was low, 
and Vishnu was asleep in Yoganidra, the 
Asuras, representing the principle of Evil, 
became more powerful than the Devas, 
who represent the principle of Good. - This 
dualism of Good and Evil,—of Light and 
Darkness, is a necessary condition of crea- 
tion and ofits evolution. Mahisasura, the 
leader of the Asuras, extended and establish- 
ed his sway over the three worlds; drove 
away Indra and the other Devas from their: 
respective offices and authority, and pro- 
claimed himself the Lord of the Universe. 
In their distress, the- Devas, headed by 
Prajapati (Brahma), went to Vishnu, and 
narrating their tale of woe and misery, 
prayed for speedy redress of the wrongs 
committed by the Asuras, and deliverance 
from their yoke. Both g#sinnu and Siva ~ 
became highly angry, af their Ke.cs flashed 
forth fire, and simug@neously the faces of 
t Devas also flashed 
lo: the whole firmament 
with the lustre of a 
accumulated fire and light 
| anated from the various Devas!. 
ihs meantain of fire and light gradually 
dissolved and revealed the bright and 
refulgent figure of a wonderful woman vith 
countless arms, whose very sight put heart: 
into the Devas. The latter offered her their 
homage as well as their weapons, with 
which she armed herself, and riding on a 
fierce lion,—a present from Himalaya—she 
rent the air with her defiant and trium- 
phant shouts. The Asuras were taken 
aback by surprise at this amazing sight, 
and soon hemming her round, attacked her 
and commanded a fight that raged furious- 
ly for hundreds of years. The Asura army 
was, inthe long run, beaten and crushed 
terribly by the Devi, but Mahisasura still 
fought on with indomitable energy and 
courage. This fighting lasted only for 
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PLATE II 


APPEARANCE OF KAUSIKI. 


(Guler work; 19th century) 


some time, at the end of which he was 
ranquished and killed by the Devi. 

The Devas shouted for joy at this victory 
and expressed their gratitude to the Devi 
by singing her praises for her wonderful 
feat. They also prayed to the Devi that 
she might protect them in future, should 
they ever be similarly afflicted. Saying “It 


shall be so,” the Goddess vanished. 
The Hindus of Bengal worship her 
in the form in which she revealed her- 


self Fore the Devas for the purpose of 


annihilating Mahisasura and his hosts. 
The Devi manifested herself once again 
when her divine help was needed to kill 
the two Asuras, Sumbha and Nisumbha, 
who had become so powerful as to drive 
the Devas from their offices and authority. 
The latter, in their distress, repaired to the 
Himalayas and there offered a collective 


prayer to the Divine Mother in language 
which, for beauty, felicity, rhythm and 
inspiring thoughts, is unique in the entire 
range of Sanskrit literature. 

Soon after, a charming damsel was seen 
issuing from the hills and wending her way 
towards the Sacred Ganges for a bath. She 
asked the Devas as to who they were ofter- 
ing their prayers to; when lo! from her 
body issued another beautiful damsel who 
said that the Devas having been oppressed 
by the two Asuras, Sumbhaand Nisumbha, 
were praying to her for help. Whereupon, 
the complexion of the first Devi at once 
turned black, and she is ever since known 
as Kalika. The other Devi, known as 
Koushiki since she came out from the body 


* Vide Markandeya Purana Ch. 35. Read also the 


beantiful Stati in Ch. 91. 
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and uttering terrific and _blood-curdling 
yells. She at once fell upon the Asura 
army, devouring whole companies of foot- 
soldiers, war-elephants with combatants 
and drivers, war-chariots with horses and 
warriors—crushing them all with terrific 
sounds between her teeth, and munching 
and gulping them down her throat. When 
the army was annihilated, Chanda and 
Munda rushed towards her and engaged 


ox Sar 
d = Vacs r EA; Ú 
a EERS i 


[ S. N. Gupta’s collection ] - 
PLATE IV 
DurGA—Ashtabhuja. 
(18th century Kangra.) 


her in sanguinary conflict, which was, 
however, of short duration. She cut down 
their heads and laid them before the Devi 
who was so much pleased with her brave 
feats that she said that Kali would be 
known as Chamunda from that day. 
Hearing the news of this dire reverse, 
Sumbha ordered his whole army to march 
against the Devi. Footsoldiersand cavalry, 
elephants and chariots closed round her 
and Kali,in invincible array. The lion gave 
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out deafening roars, Kali with her wide 


open mouth yelled, and the Devi twanged 


the string of -her bow and shook her huge 
bell which clanged in thundering peals. 
Just at that moment, the personified Saktis 
of all the Devas poured in from all sides" 
and clustered round her, and stood by her 
side, ready to engage in fight and awaiting 
her command. From the Devi’s person also 
emanated countless Saktis, fierce in appear- 
ance, armed with deadly weapons, and the 
war-fever burning, as it were, in their very 
blood. Before commencing the fight, how- 
ever, the Devi sent Siva to the Asuras, 
asking them to depart to Patala or the 
dark regions below, and leave the Devas 
undisturbed in the possession of thei: 
authority, and in the performance of their, 
offices. But they felt deeply insulted by 
this proposal, became all the more enraged 
and at once began the attack. The sangui- 
nary nature of the conflict can better b 

imagined than described. One Asuré 


Raktaveeja by name, gave a lot of trouble, 
as from the drops of blood shed from his 
person thousands of fierce warriors ae 
up instantly and continued the battle a: 
furiously as ever. Whereupon in N 


(as the Devi is called) ordered Kali or 
Chamunda to suck up every drop of blood 
before it fell on the ground. And thus 
Raktaveeja was at last overwhelmed pe 
killed. Sumbha also was killed after a 
bloody conflict. Nisumbha now steppi 
forward to fight the Devi. But his army 
had been annihilated and }g was single- 
handed. He therefore taunted the Devi, 
saying that she had no cause for boastin 
of her victory, as she had been fighting 
with the aid of others, which reflected no 
credit upon her. Whereupon the Devi 
smiled and said that there was none in the 
Universe excepting herself, and the hosts 
he saw were her own emanations. In the 
twinkling of an eye, Chandika’s hosts were 
absorped in her person and were nowhere! 
A terrible duel now ensued between her and 
Nisumbha; but this lasted only fora 
while, ending in the death of the latter, 
which caused great jubilation in Earth and 
Heaven; and the Devas offered her thanks- 
givings in grateful and felicitous language.* 
Chandika, the Divine Mother, had some 
other manifestations in the past, and will, 
it is said, have same more in the future, 
which we need not dwell upon here. l 


* Vide Markandeya Purana Ch. 91. 
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HER STORY IN THE VEDAS. 


In the Kenvpanishad Part III & IV, 
we find one of her manifestations thus 
described : : l 
' Brahma, the Supreme and Absolute, 
once caused the defeat of the Asuras who 
had transgressd the eternal laws that up- 
hold the Universe. The Devas, in their 
ignorance, thought that it was they who 
had caused the defeat and prided them- 
selves upon the victory. Brahma, with a 
view to remove this false notion from their 


mind and teach them the Truth, appeared. 


before them in all His Glory. The Devas 
looked upon Him in wonder and amaze- 
ment but could not make out who that 
Glorious Being was. They immediately 
held a consultation among themselves and 
deputed Agni to go to this Mysterious 
Being and know Who He was. As soon as 
Agni advanced near Him, the Mysterious 
Being asked him his name and power. 
Agni said that he could burn down every 
thing on Earth. Whereupon the Mysterious 
Being asked him to burn down a blade of 
grass lying before him. Agni exerted all 
his power to burn-it, but ignominiously 
failed to do so, and returned to the Devas 
crest-fallen, saying he could not make out 
who the Glorious Being was. Next went 
Vayu, but he too failed to move that 
humble blade of grass and returned discom- 
feited. Next was deputed Indra but on his 
approach, the Glorious Being disappeared, 
and in His place was seen the beautiful 
Devi Uma, decked in gold or (the daughter 
of the Himalayas).* Indra thought that 
she might know who that Glorious Being 
was, and asked her about Him. Haimavati 
Uma said: “He is Brahma, and itisthrough 
His victory that you all have won glory.” 
Then Indra. came to know for the first time 
that the Glorious Being was Brahma. 
Though Agni and Vayu conversed with 
Him, they knew not who He was. The 
glory of attaining His knowledge was, 
therefore, reserved for Indra only. Hence 
his precedence and predominance over all 
the other Devas, and the respect in which 
Agni and Vayu also are held. | 

It is interesting to note here that in the 
pedas, it is Haimavati Uma only who 


* Haimavati Uma.’ 
* Vide Kenopanishad Part II, & IV. The reader 
s requested to read the Sanskrit texts. 
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vouchsafes the blissful knowledge of 
Brahma, the Supreme and Absolute, to 
Indra and the other Devas. In this connec- 
tion, it will not be.out of place to quote 
here from the Bhagavatgita which is said 


‘to contain the very essence of the Vedantic 


philosophy : 
The Lord Says: 


“The whole world, lying under the spell cast 
over it by the working of the three gunas never 
truly knows me who am beyond and above the 
aforesaid gunas, and changeless. | 


“This Divine Maya, emanating from me and 
comprised of the three gunas, is certainly difficult to 


transcend. Only those who attain me can trans- 
cend her. 
Surrounded as I am by Yogamaya, I am not 


revealed to all. Hence the ignorant do not know 
me who am hirthless, and eternal.” ; 

The Mundakopanishad says: 

“The Pure and Undivided Brahma exists in a 
golden osha (encasing film) which is the most excel- 
lent (thing in the world).”’ ‘ 

The Daivi Maya or Yogamaya of the 
Gita, is the same as the Hiranmaya Kosha 
and Haimavati Uma of the Upanishads, and- 
the Mahamaya or golden-complexioned 
Durga of the Puranas.. One has got to 
know her fully and obtain her special per- 
mit, as it were, to be able to stand face to 
face with, or even to obtain a glimpse of 
Brahma, the Supreme and Absolute. 

We have read the story of her manifes- 
tation in the Upanishad, and now we shall 
see whether she is mentioned anywhere 
in the Rigveda which is believed to be the 
oldest Scripture in the world. i oOo 

Though I have not come across-the name 
of Uma or Durga in the. Rigveda, I have 
reasons to believe that the Haimavati Uma 
of the Upanishads and the. Puranas is none 
other than the Hiranmayi Usha or the 
Golden Dawn of the Rigveda. __ 

Says Prof..Max Muller in his Lecture 
on the Science of Language: : 

“The whole theogony and philosophy of the ancient. 
world is centred in the Dawn, the Mother of the bright 
Gods, of the Sun in lis various aspects,’ of the morn, 
the day, the spring ; herself the brilliant image and 
visage of immortality.” 

He further remarks: | 

“The Dawn, which to us is a merely beautiful . sight 
was to „the early gazers and thinkers the problem of 
all the problems. It was an unknown land from 
whence rose every day those bright emblems of divine 
powers, which left in the mind of ‘man the first 
impression and intimation of another . world, of 
power above, of order and wisdom. What we simply 
call the sunrise brought before their eyes every day 
the riddle ofall riddles, the riddle of existence. The 
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days of their life sprang from that dark abyss which 
every morning seemed instinct with light and life.’ 


Further on he says: 


` “The Dawn seemed to them to open golden gates for 
the Sun to pass in triumph, and while those gates were 


open, their eyes and their minds strove in their childish 


way to pierce beyond the finite world. That silent 
aspect awakened in the human mind the conception 
of the Infinite, the Immortal, the Divine, and the 
name of Dawn became naturally the name of higher 
powers.” (VolII. Page 545). 

Says Mr. Tilak, in his Arctic Home in 
the Vedas (Page 81): 

' “The Goddess of Dawn is an important and 
favourite Vedic Deity, and is celebrated in about 
twenty hymns of the Rigveda, and mentioned more 
than three hundred times....... These hymns, according 
to Muir, are among the most hbeautiful—if not the 
most beautiful—in the entire collection; and the deity 
to which they are addressed is considered by Mac- 
donell to be the most graceful creation of Vedic poetry, 
there being no other charming figure in the descriptive 
religious lyrics of any other literature.” 

Usha has been described in the Rigveda 
as “the first” ‘“‘self-effulgent’’ ‘‘ white- 
complexioned”’ though “sprung from 
darkness” (Rig. I. 123.); as “the Mother 
of the Gods and of the Sun,” “Immortal” 
and ‘“‘Undecaying’’ (Rig. I. 118); as 
“possessing perpetual youth,” ‘‘ white- 
robed”’ “Doer of good ” “bright-coloured ” 
“the daughter of Night” and “the leader of 
the gods, advancing like a warrior armed 
with bright weapons” (Rig I. 93); as “the 
wife of the Sun” and “thedaughter of Agni” 
or Prajapati, as explained by Yaska (Rig. 
I. 71); as “dark-complexioned at first, 
and white-complexioned afterwards,” ‘the 

“adér of all living creatures” and “the 
sister of Night” (Rig. IV. 52); as “the 
daughter of heaven” (Rig. I. 71); as “the 
ancient” (Rig. IV. 51); as “deserving the 
homage of all” and “the ancient. youthful 
damsel” (Rig. VI. 61); as “the destroyer of 
darkness” (Rig. VI. 64 & 65); as “ golden- 
coloured” (Rig. VII. 78); as “the lord of 
all” (Rig. VII. 79); and as “the one who 
issued forth after breaking the strong gates 

or barriers of the Mountain” (Rig. VII. 
79,4). 

In the above descriptive epithets of 
Usha in the Rigveda, we find all the attri- 
butes of the Pauranic Durga or Uma. She 
is Navayauvanasampanna (possessing per- 
petual youth); Sarvabharanabhushita 
(decked in gold);- Puratani (ancient); 
Hiranmayi (golden-complexioned); Shiva 
(doer of good); Kali (dark-complexioned) ; 
Asuranasini (destroyer of the powers of 
darkness); Vividhayudhadharini (ike a 
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warrior armed with bright weapons); 
Devamata (mother of the Gods); Daksha- 
kanya (the daughter of Prajapati) Giribala 
(issuing forth after breaking-the strong 


- barriers of the mountain) and so forth. 


In the Taittiriya Samhita (Kanda IV, 
Prapathaka 3, Anuvak I+) occurs the 
following passage: . 

“This verily is She that dawned first ; She moves, 
entered into her. The bride, the new-come mother, is 
born, The three great ones follow her.” (Tilak’s tran- 
slation). : 


Sayana says that the three great ones 
are Surya, Vayu and Agni. The three 
typical deities or Devatas mentioned by 
Yaska are Agni, Vayu or Indra, and 
Surya. In Rig. VII. 78, 8, the Dawn is , 
said to have created Surya, Yajna and 
Agni. These three great ones are identi: 
fied in the Puranas with Brahma, (Agni), 
Vishnu (the Sun), and Rudra (the father of 
the Maruts or Vayu). 

Then, in the same Samhita occurs the 
following passage : 

“The chief of the bright, the omniform, the 
brindled, the fire-bannered has come, with light in. 
the sky. Working well towards a common goal, 
bearing (sigus of) old age, (yet) O unwasting! O 
Dawn! thou hast come.” (Tilak’s translation). 

It should be noted that in the above. 
passage, the Dawn has been described as 


farer (omniform) which is one of the epi- 


` thets of Durga also. 


I think that we have now had sufficient | 
evidence in the Vedas to identify Haima- 
vati Uma with Hiranmayi Usha. The 
Pauranic Durga or Uma has been described 
as the Mother of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, 
and yet she has been depicted as the con- 
sort of the last-named God ofthe trinity. 
In the Rigveda also, Usha has been des- 
cribed as the Mother of the Devas and of | 
the Sun, and yet she has been depicted here 
and there as the wife of Surya. This dis- 
crepancy, and apparently absurd and re.. 
volting account of both Uma and Usha re- 
quire a little explanation. 

The Sun, in the Rigveda, is identical 
with Agni (Rig. III, 55, 7 & 9), Rudra and 
Vishnu, who are only his different aspects 
in the three different parts of the day. 
Agni, or Brahma the Creator, is.none other 
than the Morning Sun; Vishnu the Preser- 
ver, the Noon-day Sun ; and Rudra or Siva, 
the Destroyer, the Afternoon Sun. The 
Earth has its Pralaya at night, when crea- 
tion is plunged into darkness, and all 
living creatures are wrapped ‘up in death- 
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like sleep. Itis only with the early appear- 


. ance of the Dawn that they are, as it were, 
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resuscitated into life. Hence the Dawn 
that appears first on the horizon at the 
end of the night, and reveals creation, and 
infuses new life into every object, is; re- 
garded as the Mother of creation and of 
the Gods. Very soon after her appearance, 
the Sun rises and follows her just as a 


child follows its mother. The morning Sun ` 


grows into the fully bright and glorious 
Sun at noon, when he assumes the form of 
Vishnu the Preserver ; and the mid-day Sun 
gradually becomes decadent in the after- 
noon, like an old man in the evening of life, 
and sinks down below the horizon, as if 
into death, but really to be re-born as the 
Morning Sun the next day, which accounts 


for the epithet of aa aa (the Conquerer of 
Death) applied to Siva. It is the Afternoon 
Sun or Siva that begins the work of des- 


truction and annihilates creation. The 
Dawn, therefore, as the Mother of the Sun 


is rightly regarded as the Mother of 


Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. Bnt some of 
the Vedic poets looked upon the Dawn in 
quite a different light and thought that 
she was like a young, beautiful and blush- 
ing damsel, eluding the grasp of her -lover, 
the Sun, -who pursues her through the 
heavens; and this aspect of’ the pheno- 
menon gave-rise to the Pauranic legend of 
Brahma (the Morning Sun) falling in love 
with his own daughter, Usha, who 1s the 
same as Saraswati, and owes her emana- 
tion to the rays of the Sun himself. This 
idea, carried to its legitimate sequence, 
made Usha or Uma the wife of Siva also. 
The after-glow of the setting sun in the 
sky was probably identified with Usha or 
Uma, the consort of Siva, no longer eluding 
the grasp of an eager lover, but following 
the husband to his place of rest, like a 
faithful and obedient wife. 

The golden complexion of Usha or Uma 


becomes black as she plunges into the 
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darkness of night and engages in conflict 


- with the powers of darkness, the Asuras, 


who seem to have usurped the authority 
of the Devas and established their dreadful 


sway over the world. . Vishnu (the Sun) is’ 


asleep, and the Devas, assembling in the 
heavens in the shape of stars and planets, 
hie in their distress to him for redress. 
Vishnu awakes and in his wrath flashes 
forth fire, and all the Devas also flash forth 
fire which accumulate into a mountain of 
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light, reveáling the glorious figure ofthe 
thousand-armed Devi, the Haimavati 
Uma, Durga, or the Golden Dawn. She 
fights the Asuras and routs their army 
and at last delivers the world from their 
dreadful sway. : i 
From a superficial point of view, this 
appears to be the main idea of the mani- 
festations of the Deviin the Vedas and the 
Puranas. But the Hindus believe that 
these heavenly phenomena, observed daily, 
are but the replica ina small compass, or 
the records in symbols, of great epoch- 
making events in the history of the creation 
and“ evolution of the world. The Vedas, 
they say, are Apaurusheya, i.e., not the 
roduction of any human being, but were 
inspired by Brahma, the Creator, and their 
pages contain verities that never change 
nor perish. Asin the past, so in the future ; 
as without, so within. Their words are 
writ large in the heavens, and in the pages 
of Nature, and can be read and grasped 
only by seers, endowed with the faculty of 
divine vision. The sun, for instance, though 


- a heavenly body, is the emblem of#the 


Saguna Brahma, and is worshipped as 
such thrice daily by every Dwija. The 
Golden Dawn represents Uma or the Primor- 
dial Energy, from which everything has 
evolved; and the Dark Night is Kali or 
Kala-ratri, the sister or the other self of 
Usha or .Uma, who fights with and routs 
the Asura army. These are mere symbols 
of great truths, physical as well as 
spiritual, which have to be realised in life 
by every man before he attains Moksha. 
Says the Kenopanishad (Part II., 13): 

Bhuteshu bhuteshu Vichintya dhirah, 

Pretyasmallokadamrita bhavanti. 

The sun is also the emblem of Omkara ` 
which contains, as it were, the-very key to 
spiritual knowledge and culture. Its very 
utterance gives one the grand vision of the 
Manifest Primordial Energy and a glimpse 
of the Absolute. The following prayer in 
the Ishopanishad is significant : 

“O Protector of the world, the door to 
Brahma (the Absolute) has been shut up by 
the golden, cupi.e., the Sun. Dost thou 
remove it to enable me, a follower of the 
Truth, to obtain His vision.” 


. Durga, then, as worshipped by the 
Hindus, is the Primordial Energy of the 
Universe that creates, upholds and destroys. 
It is through Her that a vision or glimpse 
of the Absolute and Infinite is possible. 
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She is neither the Dawn, nor the Night, nor 
the Sun, nor any beautiful and .wonderful 
` phenomenon of Nature; but she is the very 

essence on which everything that is subsists. 
She is the Brahmamaya through which the 
Universe has been manifested :. 


iaaa iaf wat wa fae! qaa | 


< The Hindús try to realise this grand 
conception of Her in their life by symbolising 
Her in a figure of clay, and worshipping 
Her as the Primordial Energy of the 
Universe—the Mother of the Gods and of 
all Creation,—the Haimavati Uma that 
surrounds in a golden haze, as it were, 
Brahma, the Supreme and Absolute, and 
has in her power the divine gift of revealing 
Him to those who are the real and earnest 
seekers after the Truth. 
! ABINAS CHANDRA DAs. 


NOTES ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Satee, wife of Shiva in a former birth, after leaving 
her body was born as Parvati or Uma. the daughter 
of King Himavat. In this new life too her heart 
yearned for the Great God and she went through severe 
austerities to get reunited to Shiva, her husband in 
-her previous birth. Day after day Uma worshipped 


Shiva and the constancy of her devotion was so great. 


that éven Siva’s dhyan was interrupted and he opened 

his eyes to meet those of Parvati. Madan Deva, the 

God of Love, took advantage of this opportunity and he 

let off his arrow of flowers~—phulasar-—and struck the 

Great God. : Shiva frowned at the audacity of Madan 
‘ind poor Madan was reduced to ashes, 

y The little floral arrow however did its ‘work all the 
Same. Through the intercession of the sage Narada 
marriage was arranged between Shiva and Parvati. 
The Great God arrived; but when Menaka, the mother 
of Parvati, saw the bridegroom her heart cried out 
in’ utter grief. For behold! Shiva was but an old 
beggar, addicted to intoxicating drugs! Oh! how 
could Parvati have wished him for her hushand? Oh! 
how can she marry her Uma—the image of gold—to 
that ash-besmeared old beggar ? Oh! how? 

Himavat on the other hand was mortified with 
fear. His prospective son-in-law had serpents round 


ae neck and arms. How could he approach close to 
lim ¢ . 
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In the meantime however ‘“‘Poshupati (Shiva) 
standing on a wooden seat, laughed. And 
Parvati also softly smiled with her head hung low’—’ 
for she knew .who Shiva really was. (Plate l; 
left). But as the auspicious moment for marriage was 
fast approaching Shiva at last assumed His divine . 
form. Serene and pure and calm, his countenance was 
illumined by :the rays of immortality. His hand- 
some young face had the rare beauty that never fades, 
his long-drawn lustrous eyès had the tenderness, that 
holds the gaze of devotees in rapt ecstasy. It was all 
for a momént and Shiva reassumed his original form 
of a beggar. And in that moment of illumination 
Himavat and Menaka and all others realised who 
the old beggar really was. Himavat fell on Shiva’s 
feet and sought his forgiveness. (Plate I; right upper 
portion). ae 

Shiva and Parvati became unitéd in wedlock and 
after taking leave of Himavat (Plate I; right lower 
portion) and Menaka, they ‘proceeded to Kailasa to 
live in peaee and happiness, getting children in course 
of time. (Frontispiece). ~ ; 

_ In her other aspect the Devi is the slayer of 
asuras and has several names Mahamaya, Chandi, 
Kausiki, Durga and others. As Mahamya 
she spread maya or illusion and thereby got the 
two asuras Madhu and Kaitabha killed by Vishnu. 
As Chandi or Durga she slew the demon. Mahisha 
who had defeated the gods in battle and assumed 
sovereignty of swarga. As Kausiki the Devi killed 
the demons Shumbha.and Nishumbha. They had 
.Ofice again driven the gods out of heaven. The home- 
less gods sought the help of the Devi again. They 
went to the Himalayas and began to sing her praises. 
When the gods were thus singing thë praisés of. the 
Devi, Parvati happened to pass by them on her way 
to the sacred Ganges. ‘‘Whose praises are these ?” she 
demanded of the gods. Instantly a beautiful damsel 
emerged out of her hody and said, “It is me whom they 
are worshipping. They have been défeated and driven 


` out of heaven by the asurasShumbha and Nishumbha.”’ 


(Plate II) ; 

As the Devi emerged out of the body of Parvati, she 
received the name of Kausiki. Kausiki subsequently 
killed the demons and reinstated the Devas. | ; 

Durga is commorily represented as dashabhuja_ or. 
having ten arms (Plate III rajasic form) and riding 
upon aclion; but she is also sometimes shown with 
two, four (Plate UI, tamasic from) or eight arms 
(Plate IV), In Plate III the Devi appears both in rajasik 
and tamasik aspects. On the left are several gods. 
The weapons in the hands of the Devi were contributed 
by the different gods. i aae 
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Pearls as Sarcophagi 


The normal pearl is nothing but the tomb of a worm, 
built. by the enveloping oyster to get rid of its tormen- 
tor. The parasite irritates its host, which thereupon 
secretes a deposit of-lime that entombs it. The fact 
that this deposit is brilliantly beautiful has nothing 
to-do with its utility in the scheme of nature, but a 
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great deal to do with its value in the eyes of.man. 
Hence the.oyster, in ridding itself of its irritating guest, 
only succeeds iñ making itself the object of search and 
destruction by a more cunning and more powerful foe. 
Occasionally other irritants than the parasitic ones 
will produce results, tho they are not of the same 
grade; grains of sand and even-small objects intro. 
duced especially: for the purpose may come outas pearls 
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HOW PEARLS GROW. 


_ ep, outer skin of oyster; k, foreign 
body; mp, matrix-skin of the part p, 
layer of mother-of-pearl ; p' mother-of 
pearl coating of the pearl; s, shell. 


of a sort: but. they are not as pearly as the real worm- 
cofins. We qtiote an afticle contributed to Ueber 
Land und Meer (Stuttgart, March 13) by Dr. Wilhelm 
Berndt, as follows: 


“What is a pearl? In itself.a prosaic thing enough.. 


A lump of carbonate of lime mixt with organic matter 
which only through the intimate structure ofits outer 
_ layers ‚is able to show the wonderful play of color that 
depends. on the so-called interference of lightwaves, 
similar to the color phenomena shown by the inner 
surfaces of certain shells (‘mother-of-pearl’). From 
both points of view pearls and mother-of-pearl are 
identical. Chemically, they are the same; both pro- 
ceed from the ‘mantle’ of the bivalve; only the form 
is different. .... Where the mantle deposits a layer of 
white mother-of-pearl, there occur the common, so- 
called ‘white’ pearls; where, in some mussels, - it 
deposits in certain regions reddish shell-substance, 
there we find the wonderful ‘rose-pearls." Brownish- 
black pearls occur near those parts of the mantle that 
are connected with the darker upper part of the shell. 
In numerous cases free round pearls are not produced. 
Instead of an isolated hall or lump of lime, there is a 
knotty protuberance on the inner wall of the mussel- 
shell; the pearl seems: united or merged in the shell, 
and = have what jewellers call ‘halfpearls’ or ‘buckle- 
earls. 6. 4 Wow a 
“The origins of pearls are-of various kinds. It was 


once commonly assumed that small.foreign bodies, 


involving some acid reaction, 


citizen and was absorbed by the Japanese race. 
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grains of sand, coral, or sponge spicules, falling inte 
the mussel between the mantle and the shell, were 
covered with concentric layers of deposited lime, form. 
ing finally a spherical pearl. Such foreign-body pearls 
unquestionably do occur in nature. .. The Chinese, who 
are fine observers of natural phenomena, place small 
images of Buddha in the living mussel, between the 
mantle and the shell, and thus cover these objects with 
a layer of pearly substance. These, however, as is also 
often the case with natural pearls formed around a 
foreign body, resemble the so-called ‘half-pearls’ con- 
nected with the shell. The origin of the normal pearls 
is different and more complex, as is shown by the older 
investigations of Moebius, Filippi, and others, as well 
as by the more recent studies of Dubois, Bieder- 
mann, and many other scientists. In- sea-mussels, as 
we now know in almost all cases, the formation of 
pearls is dependent on the presence of recognized 
parasites, belong to the classes of trematode or of 
cestode worms. ... ‘The most beautiful pearl,’ says 
Dubois with Gallic elegance, ‘is thus only the brilliant 
sarcophagus of a worm.’ Many fair ones would be sur- 
prised if they knew that they were wearing thousands 
of dollars’ worth of worm-coffins around their necks.” 
The cestode worms, we are further told, seem to be 
responsible for the finest grade of pearls, the trematode 
worms for others. Pearls are found also in some fresh- 
water mussels, and it is not so certain that parasites 
are responsible here. Possibly these are formed around 
tiny fragments of the shell. The writer goes on to say : 
“Pearls are similar in many respects to organisms: 
they can ‘sicken’ and ‘die.’ Sick pearls lose their luster, 
become spotted and dull. In the Orient the treatment 
of such pearls is a mystical process belonging to wise 
men who hand down the knowledge of it from father 
to son. Authentic literature on this subject is lacking. 
Probably the pearls have suffered from careless hand- 
ling, possibly also from indisposition of the wearers, 
It. is commonly said 
that pearls must not.be too long left unworn, because 
the natural oil of the skin aids in preserving them.” 


— THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


Koizumi Yakumo: 


Koizumi Yakumo was the name given by the 
Tapani to the late Lafeadio Hearn, when he married 
a daughter of the country, became naturalized as a 
When 
Hearn first settled down in Japan he hesitated to 
ally himself with a civilization so different from his 
own; but he soon so fella victim to the charms of 
the country and its people, that he could no longer 
resist the attractions ofthe fair maidens of the land.. 
After marrying and finding a little family growing up 
about him, fatherlike he felt that as his children 
would probably never reside outside of their native 
country, they ought to become citizens of Japan, and 
so he decided to become himself a citizen of the Empire. 
At this time he was a professor in the Imperial Univer- 
sity, Tokyo, where he enjoyed some special privileges 
accorded to foreigners; but when too late, he dis- 
covered that his Japanese citizenship would legally 
deprive him of these privileges, financially if not 
socially, he was deeply disappointed and grew some- 
what bitter. But, “shikata ga nai’ there was no 
help for it. 

Hearn’s life and experience in Japan have more than 
once been told, and even made the subject of disputa- 
tious comment ; but the one thing of which no one 
can have any doubt is that Japan was the true source 
of his best inspiration and the fullest nourisher of his 
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LAFCADIO HEARN AND HIS WIFE. 


genius, Hearn wrote an excellent style in faultless 
prose before he came to this country, but he never 
displayed the consummation of true litérary art till 
touched by the soul of old Japan. Hearn had in him 
that blend of bloods that easily absorbs the Japanese 
spirit as a flower takes in the sunshine. Born in the 
Ionian islands in 1850 of an Irish father and a Greek 
mother, he felt within him the pull of the Greek seas 
and the glory and light of the Theocritan uplands, 
which, with the eternal melancholy of the Keltic fire, 
inspired his brilliant mind to poetic insight and artistic 
excellence, It was indeed happy for Japan that she 
should have become the theme of such a genius. I 
know it is the fashion of some to decry Hearn as but 
a visionary interpreter of the land of his adoption, 
but from what other writercan one get so true and 
noble an impression of all that is best in Japanese art, 
poetry and civilization ? His conceptions are depre- 
ciated as mere poetry, but after all, is not the poet the 
truestinterpreter of things ? Thecontention of Matthew 
Arnold that all true literature is “a criticism of life,” 
is justified in the writings of Hearn. The philosophic 
and moral aspects of Japanese civilization were never 
appreciated by western minds till Hearn depicted them 
in colours that charmed in all eyes, and sung them to 
a music that enthralled all hearts. With all due defer- 
ence to those who differ, it may be said that they who 
fail to perceive and understand the poetic and spiritual 
life of a civilization, can never truly appreciate the 
nation, Hearn did this for Japan as no other has 
ever done it ; and for this Japan and the world owe 
him an incomparable debt of gratitude. 

Those familiar with the life and genius of Hearn 
will remember how for years he knocked about the 
world before falling upon Japan, the true source of 
his inspiration, Both in America and the West Indies 
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he found enough in nature and man to keep him 
thinking, but it lacked for him the glow and charm 
of the Bast. From the beginning of his career asa 
journalist he was distinguished by an unapproachable 
style and a matchless prose that were everywhere 
welcomed by critic and public alike.. His first writin 
on the West Indies were articles contributed mainly 
to the American press; but he soon came before the 
public with a volume entitled “Gorubo Zhebes,” con- 
sisting of Creole proverbs in 6 dialects. This little 
brochure of 36 pages was sufficient to indicate a 
writer of rare literary genius, but one who had not 
yet found his proper field. Hearn could not truly find 
himself in browsing on the pungent herbage of Čreole 
wit and impudence. He felt the call of the Arcadian 
hills, and yielded to a temperament inclining to the 
misty vagueness of the orient; and soon we find him 
taking up his residence in Japan, where he produced 
his first book of real importance, ‘Glimpses of Un- 
familiar Japan.” But the land of the gods had tiot yet 
fully absorbed him, and he writes tentatively of its 
country and people with the amused -indulgence of one, 
to whom the people appear as adults at play, amus™ 
ing themselves like children. . But in time the strange- 
ness of the painted lanterns with their esoteric devices, 
the wierd shadows of the paper windows, the red 
torii gleaming through blue haze and purple bou rhs, 
and the fierce gods, cease to amuse him, become part 
of him, and he sinks into the Buddhist dream. f 
Hearn’s first attempts at living in Japan.were as a 
teacher of English, first at Matsue and then at Kuma- 


geto where he seems to have been on the best of 


ms with his pupils, taking-a personal interest in 
them, from a psychological as well as an individual 


point of view. His literary -success soon won for him’ 


the fame he deserved as a master of picturesqye rose, 
and he was appointed to a lectureship in English in 
the Imperial University, Tokyo. There t kept for the 
most part to himself, and the public saw very little of 
him. To most of us he seemed a mysterious character 
whom no one could see.except by dropping into his® 
classroom during a lecture, and hearing’ his persegi 
exposition of some phase of literature, lost, we fear, 
on most of hisaudience. He, in fact, avoided foreigners 
and appeared even to have an unnatural prejudice 
against them, a weakness sometimes marring the 
sentiment of his otherwise faultless paragraphs, He 
had the -misfortune of losing an eye in youth, and in 
later life the sight of the other was greatly impaired; 
and these physical defects doubtless had an unfavour- 
able influence on his social as well as his artistic life. 
Obliged to give up his academic post in 1904, he died 
a few months later and was laid to rest among the 
tombs he had so often described. a 
Much has ‘been written of him since his death, but 
little of it has had any significant bearing on the true 
import of his life. His life and personality appear to 
have absorbed the interest of his critics and biogra 
phers, with little or no appreciation of his art, the 
main purpose for which he lived. After the long | 
biography and the carping of the critics are forgotten, 
history will remember Hearn for two things, his 
incomparable style and the illumination he has thrown 
upon oriental civilization. To take the last first, it 
may be said that, despite all argument to the contrary, 
Hearn had the true qualities of a faithful critic and 
interpreter of Japanese civilization. He, . indeed, 
attained unto Sainte Beuve’s ideal of the critic; one 
who is able to love those whom it is his lot to judge. 
With Brunetiere and Taine, Hearn appreciated the 
Importance of the milieu, not only in literature, but. in 
art and civilization generally, Indeed so much was 
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he absorbed in this respect that he was unable to 
escape the acéusation of prejudice against the occident, 
and an almost fanatical antagonism to Christianity. 
If this defect at times mars the soundness. of his verdict, 
especially in regard to social ideals. we can make all 
due allowance for it, and, in the larger field of art and 
fiterature, take Hearn at his true worth. Few 
foreigners have so intelligently grasped the native 
conception of Yamato Damashu. It is, indeed, safe to 
say that one gets more idea of the real meaning of 
Japanese civilization from Hearn’s “Japan: An 
Interpretation,” than from all other books written 
about the country and its people. Lamb’s “Imperfect 
Sympathies” would never have applied to Hearn 
during most of his life among the children of the gods, 
with whom he seems to have made himself one. 
Hearn’s philosopho-poetic view of things is nothing 
if not artistic, while his intimate knowledge of histori- 
cal sociology lends a touch’ of scholarship to all he 
wrote. He drank deeply, toc, of the inexhaustible 
springs of Japanese poetry, not so much of verse, as 


of life. He appreciated the evolutionary process of a: 


tiation still in the stage of pictured speech. The 
similes and metaphors of the civilization never ceased 
to absorb him. He hears a far off and inexpressible 
music in the plaintive notes of the blind masseur in 
his nightly round along the lonely streets, in the 
almost impossible samisen, and even in the shrill multi- 
tudinous tumult of suzwmushi (night insects). The 
brown, bare feet of the toiling peasant have for him a 
beauty, and the dainty little hands and white-tabied 


feet of the musume are to Hearn as angelic -revelations®’ 


And at the same time, through all Japanese civiliza- 
tion, he constantly heard the undertone of a far off ery, 
the cry of humanity through numberless ages in its 
struggle with time and cireumstances, and felt in each 
unit: of the race the accumulated virtues and vices of 
the immeasurable past. 

In reading Hearn one has to be constantly on guard 
lest his-exquisite style which beautifies all it touches, 
lead one to forget the under side of things, especially 
in nfatters moral and religious. While no one holds 
Christianity to be all that Hearn said of it, still less 
will Buddhism bear all the glamour with which he 
gildsit. In the inscriptions and devices on the rotting 
wooden tombs-over the huddling graves in a Buddhist 
cemetery Hearn finds an enthralling interest, things in 
which we. decipher but hopelessness and glooni, and, 


as no other f@reigner has done, he feels the pathos of . 


the seenes where sad mothers throw stones at Jizo, 
ihe protecter and comforter of dead babies, as re- 
minders to the god to remember their little ones not 
dead but gone before. The average tourist to-day 
shrinks in repulsion from the haggish forms and faces 
of the middle-aged peasant women of Japan; but Hearn 
remembers their poverty and suffering, and sees in the 
wrinkles of their faces, the dry beds of old tears. ʻA 
buost conspicuous feature of visible Buddhism is its 
bells, the tones of which are invariably sweet hut. 
‘melancholy. Contrast their effect upon Hearn with 
that on the foreigner who wrote: | . 
Hark the boom of Buddhist bells! : 
Slowly, slowly, how it swells 
Full afar through Shiba dells; 
Every dull repeated tone, 
Like an endless sob and moan, 
- Sends a shiver to the bone. | 
But Hearn, reposing under the shadow of the great 
hell at Enoshima, writes: “Then they set the beam 
swinging strongly, and a sound deep as thunder, rich 
as the bass of a mighty organ, a sound enormous, 
extraordinary, yet beautiful, rolls over the hills and 
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faraway. Then swiftly follows another and lesser 
and sweeter billowing of tone; then another; and 
then an eddying of waves and echoes, Only once was 
it struck, the astounding bell; yet it continued to sob 
and moan for at least ten minutes.” Hearn admits 
that ‘when he realized that the bell was 650 years old, 
he could not resist sympathy with the faith that hears 
in it the voice of the gods. g a ee 
Hearn’s succeeding volumes, ‘Out of the East, 
1895: “Kokoro,” 1896, “Gleanings from Buddha 
Fields,” “Exotics and Retrospectives,” 1898, “Ghostly 
Japan,” and “Japan: An Interpretation,” all go still 
deeper into the ‘mysticism of the Buddhist cults and 
the spirit. of ancient and modern Japan, and tend in 


some respects to show how far the wisdom of the east 


is removed from that of ihe west, in theory though 
not in practice. Hearn feels himself in an environment 
that frees him from the illusions of time and sense, and 
he sees life as it is: as the Buddhist sees it, labouring 
under the spell of the impermanency of things. 
“Kokoro” (heart) has wonderful and pathetic tales, 
exquisitely told, of Japanese life in feudal days. Here 
one seés how the pathos of the Japanese heart is 
covered and hidden under the Japanese smile, as 
nature’s nakedness is clothed with green and flowers, 
‘Ghostly Japan” opens with a dream, or rather a 
nightmare truly in agreement with the title, describing 
a scene more terrible than Browning’s “Child Roland 
to the Dark Tower Came,” a man under aspirit guide 
is engaged in a life and death straggle to climb a 
slippery mountain side, and when at last he succeeds, 
he finds it is a mountain of skulls, all of which were at 
soine former time his own in the innumerable stages of 
his pre-existence.. | 

Important as is the position Hearn must. forever 
occupy as an interpreter of Japan, time will longest 
remember him as a literary artist of high quality. 
His is a style simple, Anglo-Saxon, picturesque and 
musical in the extreme. Its pathetic and rhythmic qua- 
lities are inimitable in modern prose. And when one con- 
siders that these incomparable sentences were wrought 
out at white heat through long and weary hours of 
blindness; the result is all the more remarkable. 
Hearn’s Japanese friends picture him sitting onthe floor 
in his little native-house, by a low table, his one eye 
close to the trembling paper,as he traced,sentence after 
sentence, his exquisite paragraphs, never satisfied with 
any turti of phrase or cast of sentence untrue to sound 
and sense. Herein we behold an artist who conceived 
a high ideal and fought his way towards a realization 
of it. Ina letter to one of fellow-feeling. Hearn writes: 
“What you say about the disinclination to work for 
years upon a theme for pure love’s sake, touches me, 
because I have felt that despair so long and so often. 
And yet I believe that all the world’s art—work—all 
that is eternal—was thus wrought. And I also believe 
that no work made perfect for the pure love of art can 
perish, save by strange and rare accillent. Yet the 
hardest of all sacrifices for the artist is this_ sacrifice 
to art, this trampling of self under foot. It is the 
supreme test for admission into the ranks of the eternal 
priests. Itis the bitter and fruitless sacrifice which. 
the artist’s soulis bound to make. But without the 
sacrifice can wé hope for the grace ofheaven? What 
is the reward? The consciousness of inspiration only? 
I think art gives a new faith. I think all jesting aside, 
that could I create something I felt to be sublime, I 
should feel also that the Unknowable had selected me 
for a mouthpiece, for a medium of utterance, in the 
holy cycling of its eternal purpose, and I should know 
the pride ‘of the prophet that has seen the face of God.’ 
u |> o Japan MAGAZINE. 
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The Shakespear of Japan. 


Chikamatsu Monzaemon, who by his countrymen 
has been called the Shakespeare of Japan, is unques- 
tionably the most: prominent figure in the history of 
Japanese drama. It was-his ingenuity and zeal, com- 
bined with a marvelous histrionic genius, that caused 
the Takemoto theatre to outshine all its rivals. The 


Takemoto Za, which hitherto had amounted to no 
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THE SHAKESPEAR OF JAPAN. 


more than a marionette performance, under his master 
hand became the foundation of the modern stage in 
Japan. Its literary progenitor was the Tatheiki play, 
a drama chanted or recited in public by men who 
made this their profession. This in time was succeeded 
by a recitation of dramatic stories to the accompani- 
ment of fan taps to mark the time or to givé emphasis, 
Later on these taps from the fan were supplanted by 
the-music of the three-stringed guitar, introduced 
from Loochoo. A favourite story for ‘this purpose 
was what is known as the Joruri, which appeared’ 
toward the end of the Muromachi period, These were 
love tales, which became immensely popular over the 
whole country. Out of these arose the later Kabuki 
Shibaior common theatré, and afterwards the Ayat- 
suri, or marionette theatre, the most famous of 
which was the Takemoto Za at Osaka under 
Chikamatsu. 

The origin of the great -dramatist himself remains 
a disputed question. Most of his biographers con- 
tend that he was-born of Samurai stock in the little 
village of Hagi and Choshu, the birthplace also of the 
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late General Count Nogi, The date named is about 
1653. Tradition has it thatin boyhood he became-a, 
priest; but the history of his youth is as obscure as-is 
that of Shakespeare himself. Chikamatsu in certain: 
of his works intimates that at one time he was a re- 
tainer of more than one noble house, and that for some. 
reason, probably insubordination, he made himself) 
free and became a ronin. In this respect, therefore, his; 
early waywardness was not -unlike the youth of 
Shakespeare. The ronin, or masterless samurai, were 
the terror of mediaeval Japan, and it is significant 
that Bakin, the most eminent Japanese novelist, as 
well as this her most famous dramatist was of those 
who renounced their class. tte 
After leaving the service of the Kyoto nobles Chika- 
matsu took to writing stories for the dramatic per- 
formances at the capital. One of these, the Kaijin 
Yashima, evidently was suggested by the old No- 
drama. This was about the year 1685. In 1690 we 
find. him associated with the mafionette theatre’ in 
Osaka, and from that. time till his death in 1724, he 
produced in rapid succession a number of. dramas, 
which, whatever their faults, leave no doubt of hi$ 
having possessed a fertile and inventive genius. z 
To many students the works of Chikamatsu at first 
sight do not appear like dramas at all, but simply 
romances with an unusual proportion of dialogue. All 
the Joruri contain a large narrative element of a more 
or less poetical character. The poetic part.is chanted 
to music by a chorus, while the narrative is declaimed 
as the puppets perform. The dialogue, which is often 


subordinate, merely forms a thread to connect the 


scenes represeated | by the puppets on the stage, 
and makes up for what is lacking in stage scenery. 
There is no doubt, however, that’ the works of 
Chikamatsu are real plays. They have a well markedd 
movement of plot from the opening scene up to the 
final catastrophe; and they abound in highly dramatic 
situations and appear designed with a view to spetca- ` 
cular effect. At any rate the stage’of Japan had never 
béfore seen anything like them; and so they won for 
théir author the credit of being the creator of theg 
Japanese drama. 

Most «f the plays of Chikamatsu may be classified 
as Jidai-mono and Sewa-mono, that is, as historical . 
plays and dramas of lifeand manners. The majority 
of them are written in five acts, though a few are’ 
three-act plays. There are critics who hold that the 
number of acts was suggested by the Dutch then living 
at Nagasaki, but of this there is no evidence. The 
marvelously complete arrangement of the Japanese 
theatre of those early days has led some to suppose 
that there must have been western -influence, but thi 
also must remain an unproved suspicion. ` 

Chikamatsu wasa very voluminous writer, the 
modern edition of his plays comprising fifty-one in a 
volume ofta thousand closely printed pages; and yet 
these are said to have been but a portion of his 
writings. In length they are about the same as those 
of the great English dramatist, and some of them are. 
said to have been written in a single night. The 
dramas of Chikamatsu deal with all manner of subjects, 
and show a wide knowledge of the history and institu- 
aoe of Japan and China, and also of Buddhism and 
Shinto. 


The Japanese people have an unbounded admiration 
forthe works of their greatest dramatist, and 
have no hesitation in comparing him to the master of- 
the English stage. Certainly there are some: resem- 
blances between Chikamatsu and Shakespeare. In 
both, comedy frequently treads on the heels of tragedy, 
and prose is often- intermixed with poetry. The 
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anguage of monarchs and nobles is allowed to alter- 
nate with the speech of the common people. In both 
dramatists, there is a disposition toward the historical 
play. “Both reveal a marvelous facility of language 
and both are tainted with the grosser element rejected 
ay the more refined tastes of later times. But whatever 
Kay be said for Shakespeare, it must be held that 
Chikamatsu is very far removed from the classical. 
The portraiture of characteris somewhat rudimentary, 
the philosophy of, life is considerably wanting in 
originality and depth and there isa preponderance of 
blood and murder that tends to reflect up on the 
audiences of his time. Chikamatsu loved to make the 
blood of his hearers: curdle and their flesh creep, and 
they loved to have it so. As to the quality of the 
poetic portions of the plays of Chikamatsu there is no 
comparison with Shakespeare at all. Though there is 
metre, rhythmical cadence, fit language and some play 
of fancy, there is real poetry in but a very modest 
degree. Moreover, the hahit of playing on words and 
using pivot words in his poems, must be regarded as 
serious blemish from a literary point of view, though 
me. doubt these characteristics added much to the 
enjoyment of the play by the people of the time. 
“Notwithstanding. these faults Chikamatsu must 
forever occupy an important place in the dram: tic 
history of his country. Just as the writers of 
No-drama had done much to extend the trite 
forms of -conventional Japanese verse beyond their 
narrow limits and traditional uses, so Chikamatsu set 
poetry a still larger freedom and brought it into closer 
cofmection with actual life. The older poetry was like 
a trim little flower bed in a garden nook; but that of 
Chikamatsw'is like a wealth of wild flowers in fields 
and woods, 
vIn studying the plays of Chikamatsu it must be 
borne in mind that character is usually made’ sub- 
sidiary to events, and personality to such virtues as 
loyalty and filial piety. Stress is constantly laid more 
on an interesting variation of events than upon the 
depiction of great character, the latter being for the 
most part of the traditional or conventional cast. The 
audience of the day naturally called more for an in- 
teresting alternation of events than for any profound 
revelation of personality; and Chikamatsu gave them 
what they wanted. The people as a whole preferred 
the aistorical plays, but it is probable the author him- 
self preferred the plays of life and manners, as he seems 
to have devoted most attention to them. The majori- 
ty of these turn on love episodes, and show admiration 
for female courage and constancy. So much does the 
love element prevail that many have been wont to 
term these plays, Shinju-mono, or playsin which the 
victims die for love. Itis said that Shakespeare has 
not produced more than ten great characters. in all his 
plays; and on this score it may justly be contended 
that Chikamatsu has not produced five. There is no 


Subt that his plays had a powerful influence over the ' 


audiences of the day; and stories are still told of how 
lovers died. together after hearing and- seeing one of 
his Sewa-mono, i l 

_ One ofthe most famous dramas of Chikamatsu ås 
the one entitled : Koku-senya Kassen, Kokusénya be- 
ing a famous pirate who was the son of a Chinese by 
a Japanese mother, and who played a great part in 
the wars of the Ming dynasty in China. 


Acr I 


__. ‘The.scene opens at the court of Nanking, where the 
last of the- Ming emperors: is seen surrounded by his 
ministers. An envoy from the king.of Tartary appears 


with presents, and-.requests as his queen the favourite- 
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concubine of the monarch. . As the lady is about. to. 


yield an heir. to the throne there is much hesitation, 
and the envoy appears offended. One of the ministers 
tries to pacify him, and toemphasize his remonstrances 
digs out one of his own eyes with a dagger and pre- 
sents it on an ivory slab to the envoy, who receives it 
with due respect as satisfaction for the insult. The 
envoy departs and the scene changes to the apartments 
of the Emperor’s younger sister. His majesty now 


appears, accompanied by two hundred youthful in-. 


mates of the harem, half of whom bear branches of 
plum blossom and half of them cherry blossom. They 
draw up on each side of the stage. The Emperor tells 
his sister of the noble sacrifice of his minister in yield- 
ing an eye, and tries to persuade her to accept the offer 
of marriage previously made-by the minister, suggest- 
ing that the matter be decided by a battle between the 
plum and the cherry female squadrons, The Princess 
agrees to this, and puts herself at the head of the plum 
party who, acting in collusion with the Emperor, 
allow themselves to be defeated. Now a knight rushes 
in, clad in full armour, and remonstrates with the 
Emperor for thus setting an example of settling dis- 
putes, that might prove disastrous to the empire, and 
charges the minister who dug out his éye, with trea- 
sonable motives. Just then there is a great noise of 
drums announcing the arrival of a Tartar horde sur- 
rounding the palace. It now turns out that the real 
object of the Tartars is the prevention of an heir to 
the Ming throne. The knight’s wife now appears 
with her infant in her arms, and leaving the child be- 
hind, flies with the Princess, The knight makes a 
sally and drives off millions of the enemy. In his 
absence the Emperor-is murdered by a traitor. The 
knight-returns, and seeing the dead emperor, resolves 


to save the future mother-of the heir to the throne, - 
and with his own child tied to his spear, he flies with i 


the Imperial concubine to the seashore. The woman 


on the way is shot by one of the enemy, but her child- 


is saved, the knight killing his own child and leaving 
it in place of the heir, so that the enemy will not 
pursue him. - - 8 


Act II . 


The scene now changes to Hirado in Japan. Koku- 
senya, with his wife'are gathering shellfish on the 
shore, and see a boat drifting over the sea towards 
them which proves to contain the Princess who thus 
came adrift from China. He hears her tale, and leaves 
her in charge of his wife, to set out for China to re- 
store the Ming dynasty, he himself being half Chinese. 
He meets a tiger on the way, and with his aged 
mother on his back, he attacks and overcomes the 
beast singlehanded. He collects an army, removes 
their pigtails and gives them Japanese names. 


= -AoT IT 


, At the head of his newly recruited force Kokusenya 


arrives before the castle, and sends in his old mother’ 


to, intercede for assistance; but Kanki, the master, 


complains that he cannot have the reputation of hav., 


ing being influenced by a woman, which, when Koku- 
senya hears, he bounds over the.castle moat, and con- 
fronts Kanki, when the women commit suicide to leave 
the men freedom to follow their schemes. : 


: Acr IV 

The scene now returnsto the knight with the im- 
perial child in. a ‘secluded place among the hills of 
China, By-a ep Van-Winkle episode the heir to the 
Ming throne sudde 


ily becomes eleven years old, whose- 


t 
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voice sounds “like the first song of the nightingale 
heard in some secluded valley where snow still lies.” 
Kokusenya’s wife and father with the Chinese Princess 
from Japan now appear; the enemy attack them but 
they offer a prayer, in answer to whicha bridge of cloud 
forms across the ravine, by which they escape into the 
mountain beyond. When the enemy attempt to 
follow, the bridge is blown away by a puff of wind, 
and the five hundred pursuers fall to the bottom of the 
abyss and are killed. 


” ‘Acer V 


Kanki, Kokusenya and the knight now hold a 
council of war, and while they are talking, a message 
comes from Kokusenya’s father to the effect that as he 
is now 72 years of age he cannot hope to be of further 
use, and has resolved to die facing the enemy. They 
rush offto prevent this. The scene now changes to 
Nanking. The old:father appears before the gate and 
geallenges the enemy to single combat. The Tartar 

ing appears on the battlements and orders the old 
man to be seized and brought into the city. Koku- 
senya and his men appear before the walls, He is 
about to spring at the Tartar king but is restrained by 
a knight putting his sword to the throat of Koku- 
senya’s father. The knight pretends to be going to 
give Kokusenya over to the Tartar king, but in the 
midst of the discussion, springs at the king and binds 
hima prisoner. The officials and guards of the king 
are killed and the monarch is brought a prisoner over 
to Japan. Thus the play ends in general rejoicing. 

The above summary gives but slight indication of 
the significance of the play, the manner of which is 
much better than the matter. It also gives no idea of 
the extraordinary amount of copious and picturesque 
ianguage and sententious oratory that charcterizes the 
play, diverting the hearer’s mind from the prone 
ties of the story. Thus in the midst of much that is 
absurd there is a language and bearing worthy of 
tragic heroes. At all times there is admirable atten- 
tion to the dramatic force of situations, and an in- 
dulgence in impressive dialogue that adds to the 
brilliance of the dramatic achievement. Whatever else 
the plays of Chikamatsu may be, they are not dull. 
Chikamatsu has done something to prepare the 
Japanese mind for epic poetry ; and it is a wonder that 
no poet has yet arisen to the occasion. The Kokusenya 
is still one of the stock pieces of the Japanese theatre. 
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The New Laureate. 


A little surprize was arranged for the literary world 
by Mr. Asquith in the appointment of a Poet Laureate 
whom few, ifany, had considered a possibility. The 
London illustrated papers came out with full-page 
group of pictures of Kipling, Noyes, Phillips, Hardy, 
Masefield, Watson and Mrs. Meynell as likely aspi- 
rants, and then Mr. Asquith handed the laurel 
to Mr. Robert Bridges. “There will be dis- 
appointment in some quarters,” observes the New 
York Evening Post, reterring mainly to those who 
“have hoped for a new order and expression.” Poetry 
they think, ought to “leave off singing of Arcady and 
pretty, outworn loves.” Moreover, Mr. Austin was 
“obscure” enough in all conscience, and there was no 
need of picking another equally unknown. The New 
York Times comforts itself with the fact that Mr. 
Bridges is assuredly “ʻa finer poet, with a higher and 
clearer conception of the poet’s art, than the late Mr. 
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Dr. ROBERT BRIDGES, THE NEW POET 
LAUREATE OF ENGLAND. 
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Austin.” But it finds he “thas delivered no message to 
his age,” and, worse doubts if he has such a massage to 
deliver. Almost the only individual thing said of him — 
is that “he entertains interesting theories of prosody 
and he has written verse in the seclusion of his Oxford 
home, to express his own leisurely and frequently 
exalted moods.” As he is 69 years old; “nobody will 
expect him to sound a trumpet note of warning, or 
sing a song of praise which will touch the British 
heart.” 

Mr. William Stanley Braithwaite, however, who 
provides us with an annual appraisement of current 
poetry, gives us, in the Boston Transcript, some reason 
why Mr. Bridges is well chosen : ~ 

“Since the deaths of Swinburne and Meredith, 
occurring in the same year, and but a few weeks apart, — 
no English poet had a juster claim, despite his obeurity — 
and by every reason of his indisputable achievement — 
than Robert Bridges to be recognized as foremost — 
among living English poets. Mr. Asquith, in appoim 
ing this retiring Oxford poet to the laureateship, mac 
a choice, regarded from a purely poetic Standard, thath 
seems inevitable. The English-speaking world can- 
impute no motive outside of the art itself to the Prime 
Minister for his appointment. No candidate for the 
post, at this time, ever wrote with a more absolute 
disregard of fitness for the function that the office 
carries. From a busy professional and humane career 
in London he passed, nearly thirty years ago, to the- 
uiet seclusion of Oxford, where he has lived since, 
devoting himself to poetry and music. His life clothed 
in privacy, his poems went into the world under the 
same sheltering influence in their original editions. 
Very much as the outer world has taken little heed of 
the man, the critics of discernment haye been content 
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to acknowledge the fine and perfect quality of his 
work, but very rarely to exercise their judgment upon 
it. Only the most sensitive could adeqautely = eset 
and interpret it. Arthur Symons and Lionel Johnson 
have done it justice. ‘This poet,’ says Symons, ‘collect- 
.edly living apart, to whom the common rewards of 
Safe are not so much as a temptation, has meditated 
eeply on the conduct of life, in the freest, most univer- 
sal sense; and he has attained a philosophy of austere, 
not unsmiling content, in which something of the cheer- 
fulness of.the Stoic unites with the more melancholy 
resignation of the Christian; and, limiting himself 
so resolutely to this sober outlook upon life, tho with 
a sense of the whole wisdom of the ages: 


Then oft I turn the page 
In which our country’s name, 
Spoiling the Greek of fame, 
Shall sound in every age: 
Or some Terentian play 
> Renew, whose excellent 
jis Adjusted folds betray 
i How once Menander went. 


__ Limiting himself, as in his verse, to a moderation 
_ which is an infinite series of rejections, he becomes the 
wisest of living poets, as he is artistically the most 
faultless. He has left by the way all the fine and 
colored and fantastic and splendid things which others 
have done their utmost to attain, and he has put into 
his poetry the peace and not the energies of life, the 
wisdom and not the fever of love, the silences rather 
than the voices of nature.” 

For an account of the new laureate’s life, we turn 
to Joyce Kilmer’s article in the New York Times of 
July 20: 

r- “He comes of a distinguished English family, being 
the son of John Bridges, of St. Nicholas and Walmer, 
in Kent, and a kinsman of the Rev. Thomas Edward 
Bridges, D. D., who was from 1823 to 1843 President 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. At Eton, and later 
at Oxford, Mr. Bridges was noted for his scholarship, 
ibut he found time to distinguish himself in athletics. 
He was an enthusiastic cricketer and-oarsman. In 
1867 he was placed in the second class in the Final 
School of Litttere Humaniores. After leaving the 
university he spent a number of years in foreign travel, 
familiarizing himself, to an extent unusual for an 
Englishman, with life on the Continent and in the 
Far East. 


“On his return to London he became a student of 
medicine at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, receiving, 
in due course, the degree of M. B. at Oxford. He then 
began the practise of his profession, being regularly 
attached to the staff of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
and of the Children’s Hospital in Great Ormonde 
Street. Retiring from practise in 1882, he married and 
ft London for his beautiful rural estate at Yattendon, 
in Berkshire. Since that time he has devoted himself 
exclusively to literature, and particularly to poetry. 

“It may be that one of the reasons for the smallness 
of the company of Mr. Bridges’s admirers is his devo- 
tion to the most technical and abstruse problems of 
wersecraft. His book, ‘Milton’s Prosody,’ is, in the 
words of Dr. Herbert Warren in ‘Robert Bridges and 
Contemporary Poets,’ one of the most minute and 
illuminating contributions ever made to the study of 
English metric generally, and especially to that of 
Milton’s blank verse. Eauened largely by the work 
of the late W. J. Stone, of Radley College, he has 
written a large number of poems in the classical 
meters, Peace in which the quantities of the syllables, 
rather than their accents, are the essentials. Of this 
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extremely difficult sort of writing which can never be 
thoroughly appreciated except by those intimately 
familiar with Greek and Latin poetry, a good example 
is the ‘Peace Ode,’ written in June, 1902, on the con-. 
clusion of the Boer War. It is unrimed and in Alcaics. 
“When we think of Alfred Noyes’s stirring.celebra 
tions of peace and of the hearty songs in which Rud- 


yard Kipling and Henry Newbolt have glorified British 
Bridges’s Alcaics seem little but 


victories, then Mr. 
academic exercises. 


“Interesting to students of the subject as are Mr, 
Bridges’s experiments in classical meters, it is on his 
work done in the familiar English rhythms that he 
must depend for popular esteem.” 


Mr. C. K. Shorter, who had been aeaeaie aaa 
I pata on of Mr. Hardy in the London Sphere, 
takes a glance at Mr. Bridges which shows that when 
he speaks of the appointment he will not throw his 
hat in the air, Mr. Shorter writes :— 


“There can really be no difference of opinion about 
Dr. Robert Bridge’s place in English poetry. Among 
the men poets of to-day he is unquestionably one of 
the most entirely poetical. His only rival in fine 
lyrical quality is Mr. W. B. Yeats, whose true work 
in poetry is concentrated in some ten or twelve poems, 
most of the copious writing—plays and verse—which 
are to be found in the fine edition of his works that 
was published some years back by Mr. A. H. Bullen 
being of a markedly inferior quality 


“If the office of laureate is to be confined to a man 
—which, I know that it must, whether I agree 
with the idea or not—there can not be a ques- 
tion but that Dr. Bridges has done the most 

rfect lyrical work among them, and I shall at 
east have the satisfaction that the first editions 
of all his books (which are in my possession) will be 
greatly enhanced in value by the appointment. 


“But the post of poet laureate, now shorn of all 
its trappings of office, its need for odes on state occas- 
sions and the like, which Dr. Bridges is no more likely 
to write than Mr. Yeats, should obviously be given 
to our greatest man of letters, to the man who is not 
only a fine poet and prose writer but also a great 
figure in English literature, which it can not be 
pretended that Dr. Bridges is.” —LITERARY DIGEST. 


World-wide Bird-Slaughter 


While we lament the disappearance of our wild 
birds here in the United States, and are trying to 
check it by legislation, the same ruthless slaughter, 
ending in the total extermination of one species after 
another, is going on in all parts of the world. Trade, 
backed by fashion, has a “pull,” apparently, that can 
not be withstood by laws, nor appeals: to pity, nor 
the outcries of scientific naturalists. So the 
goose that lays the ae iss egg eontinues to 
be killed, for after a feather-yielding bird has 
been exterminated no more feathers of this kind 
are tobe had. The feather-dealers, like the French 
king, however, seem to be content that the deluge shall 
arrive after they have enriched themselves sufficiently. 
A writer in the Tour du Monde (Paris, March 15), 
abstracting an article contributed to the Journal Suisse 
by Mr. De la Rive, an expert in this subject, asks 
whether we are to go on until every bird has vanished, 
or whether thereis some way out. We read: 

“To state the problem is not to solve it, but we 
may point out wai the solution ought to be, The 
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bird constitutes part of our common heritage and 
the hour has come to seek to preserve it, not only in 
Europe, where insectivorous species have long been 
protected by law, but throughout the world, which 
is seeing one marvel after another disappear. The 
feather-dealers oppose all restrictions and declare that 
their activity plays little part in the diminution ol 
winged life on the globe. The bill now pending in the 


British Parliament, looking toward the prohibition ot 


the importation ofcertain species has provoked 
lively opposition on both sides of the Channel. London 
is the market for the raw feathers, but Paris is 
where they are manufactured; and if the sale is 
supprest, the industry will suffer. The argument has 
its value, but is there no remedy ? 

“The feather trade, quite inactive thirty years ago, 
has recently taken on an extraordinary extension. 
As conquering civilization has opened new regions to 
European exploitation, the sale and exchange ol 
tropical and other species have become more intense. 
No measure ofcontrol has stopt the hunter in these 
new lands, and he has had his own way. 

“The United States offer an example of what man's 
destructive powers can accomplish when nothing 
prevents. The American Ornithological Society called 
attention, in 1885, to the necessity of effectively 
protecting the winged fauna of the continent 

Ornithologists have told of the extermina- 
tion-of the herons, ibises, spatuals and pelicans in 
Florida, of the grebes and swans of Oregon, and of the 
seashore birds. Legislation has finally interfered, 
but there are no more herons, and the shore birds have 
been preserved only by creating island reserves...... 

“The English and French merchants assure us that 
in Venezuela the white heron is rigorously protected, 
and that the feathers shed at molting time are collect- 
ed under the nests by the natives to be exported to 
Europe. Nevertheless...investigation shows that pro- 
tective measures in Venezuela exist only in the district 
of Apure, and that feathers are not gathered at 
molting time for the very good reason that they are 
then so dirty and bedraggled (‘dead’, as it is called) 
that they have practically no market value.” 

The rarer the bird the more it is sought, and the 
less its chance of escaping extermination. The sad 
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Egrets in aSouth Carolina cypress torest. 


They are almost extinct in this country, 


MASSACRED FOR MILLINERY. 


story of the New Guinea bird of paradise as told by 
Walter Goodfellow, an English traveller, is typical. 
Several species, including the blue paradise-bird, have 
already been exterminated, and others are nearly gone, 
The pursuit is carried on systematically, the birds being 


swept from one section after another. The Dutch 
Government's efforts at restrictive legislation hawe 


failed, owing to the strong opposition of the traders 

Exportation of these birds is forbidden in British posses- 
sions, but there is much contraband trade. The same 
is true in the French and German colonies. ‘So long 
as the European outlet remains open,” says the writer, 
“thus it will be.” A remedy proposed by Mr. De la 
Rive is to substitute as far as possible the feathers of 
domesticated birds, such as the pigeons, for the wild 
birds. This may relieve the trouble somewhat, but 
there can be no tame substitutes for some of the 
creatures most in demand, and therefore nearest to 
extinction.— THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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THE DATA OF ANCIENT INDIAN GEOGRAPHY ` 


By PROE. BENOY KUMAR SARKAR 


(FROM THE Nitisastra OF SUKRACHARYYA). 
CHAPTER I. 
Relativity oí the Nitisastras to the 


_ physical environment 


HE Greek Philosopher Plato was for 
some time tutor to a king of Syracuse 
= in Sicily. Machiavelli the Florentine 
diplomat who has bequeathed his name 
to a school of politicians was the 
author of a work that proved to be 
the Bible of kings and princes in 
medieval Italy and Europe. The ‘School- 
master of Roger Acsham was written for 
the princesses of an English royal family. 
» The sage Sukracharyya, or at any rate, his 
nom de plume, belongs to the same gallery 
of world’s Rajgurus or royal tutors. And 
his Nitisastra or ‘Treatise on morals’ is 
dogmatically asserted to be-the sole autho- 
fitative* Textbook on Political Science 
that should be used by Hindu kings and 
statesmen. It would, therefore, be interest- 
ing to find out for which Hindu Court or 
Courts this manual was intended or which 
supphed data for the rules and generali- 
sations embodied in it. 

Even superficial students of Sukraniti 
do not fail to perceive that the Executive 
Judicial system, military administration 
= well as other incidents ofsocial, economic 
and political life described in it indicate a 
high degree of development and are adapted 
not to simple village-republics and tribal 
commonwealths or city states that we meet 
with in. certain periods of Indian and 
. European history, but are the outcome of 
‘the complex requirements of ‘country’-states 
‘or Imperial organisations. Ancient and 
Mediaeval History of India furnishes the 
following more important types of political 
life that have evolved in connexion with the 


“* Chapter IV. Section vii. M. 851-6 (Stkraniti— 
Oppert’s Text.) 


magnificent kingdoms or empires of -the 
Hindus :— : 


1. The Maurya Empire of Chandragupta 
and Asoka (4th and 3rd centuries B.C.) 
embracing modern Afghanistan, the whole 
of Upper India and Southern India excluding 
the extreme south (Chola, Pandya, Kerala, 
Satyaputra and Ceylon). 

2. The Gupta Empire (4th century A.D.) 
which was brought to an end by the incur- 
sions ofthe Huns. . 

8. The Empire of Harshavardhan (7th 
century A.D.) in Upper India during the 
later part of whose reign Houen Thsang, 
the great master of the Law from China, 
travelled in India. | 

4. The Empire of the Chalukyas and 
Rashtrakutas in the Deccan* (fifth to four- 
teenth century A.D.) 


5. The Empire of the Cholas in Southern 
India* beyond the Deccan (ninth to four- 
teenth century A.D.) l 


Says Mr. Vincent Smith in his Introduce- 
tions to. Mr. Aiyangar’s work ‘Ancient 
India,’ , 

“The Chola dynasty, was singularly prolific in 
kings of more than òrdinary capacity, from the middle 
of the ninth century to the end ofthe reign of Kolut- 
tunga in A.D. 1118. Tt is clear from the details on 
record that the administration of the kingdom was 
‘highly systematised’ from an early date. For instance, 
there is abundant evidence that the lands under 
cultivation were carefully surveyed and holdings 
registered at least a century before the famous Domes- 
day record of Wiliam the Conqueror. The re-survey 
of 1086 was exactly contemporaneous with the 
English record. 

The Cholas were great builders; byilders not only . 
of cities and temples but also of irrigation works.” 


6. The Empire of the Pals at Gauda in 
Bengal (8th to 11th centuries A. D.)} 


* For an account of the Pallava, Chola, Chalukya, 
Rashtrakuta and other kingdoms in South India, see 
Aiyangar’s Ancient India. pp. 31-38, 158—191. 


+ For an account of the hegemony ‘of the Pals in 
Northern India ‘as successors of Harshavardhana to 
Imperial titles and pretensions see the Bengalee 
publications of the Varendra Research Society of 
Rajshahi. : 
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synchronous with the ascendancy of the 
Chalukyas in the Deccan and the Cholas in 
the South. | 

7. The Kingdoms of the Rajputs which 
beginning inthe 9th or 10th centuries have 
continued their existence even now. 

8. The Kingdom of Kashmir or the 
Garden of India which was ruled by Hindu 
kings till about the middle of the fourteenth 
century. 

9. The Kingdom of Vijaynagar, called 
the ‘Forgotten Empire’ of the South in 
Musalman times, the onlyimportant seat of 
Hindu culture in Mediaeval India 14th— 
10th century A. D.). 

10. The Empire of Maharastra under 
the Peshwas (18th century A. D.) whose 
administrative system has been elaborately 
described by the late Mr. Justice Ranade in 
his Rise ofthe Matatha Power. 

These larger and more celebrated king- 

‘doms and empires of the Hindus have 
flourished through over two thousand 
years of recorded history and in conditions 
of physical environment as varied as pos- 
sible in a country like India, the ‘epitome of 
the world.’ The types of political organisa- 
tion, therefore, that Indian history presents 
must be more or less diversified in charac- 
ter to meet the requirements of people living 
under diverse geographical and topographi- 
cal influences. And onenaturally expects a 
diversity of political codes or Nitisastras 
or manuals of governmental rules. Inspite 
of the oneness and basic uniformity of 
Hindu life throughout India the text book 
of political life evolved in the extreme north, 
say Kashmir, isnot likely to be that exactly 
adjusted to the needs of the Dravidians of 
the extreme south. Or again the rules and 
regulations which the Marathas framed for 
themselves in the west of India towards the 
close of the Mussalman period could not 
be copied intotofrom a chapter of the 

-y Nitisastra that was taught, say, to the 

Pal Kings of Bengalin pre-Mussalman times. 
Politics like everything else of human life 

_ are the results of adaptation to the circum- 
stances of time and place; and the history 
ofa people has ever been powerfully influ- 
enced by geography and topography of its 
Labitat. 

An analysis of the geographical fact and 
phenomena occurring in the Hindu Nitisas- 
tras or treatises on morals (social, econo- 
mic and political) is therefore likely to be 
an important factor in assigning each to 
the proper sets of physical circumstances 
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under which it was composed. There is no 
diffculty about the Arthasastra of 
Chanakya or Kautilyathe Prime Minister of 
Chandragupta Maurya who for the first time 
in Indian history conceived and executed 
the plan of a vast Empire, the limits of- 
which ithas not been possible for any 


“monarch to reach or exceed. But the diff- 


culties with regard to the other extant (or . 
published) treatises are immense, especially 
because we do not know of any other poli- 
tical fabric that has left 1ts own Statute- 
Book. Kamandaki Niti, and Sukranitiare the 
two exclusively: Socio-economic and Socio- 
political treatises that we have come across 
up till now. But accounts of economic and 
political theories as well as practices are to 
be met within almost every branch ofSanskrit 
literature. Some of the Puranas, Manu 
samhita, Mahabharata, Ramayana, Pancha- 
tantra,and Smriti Sastras are especially 
rich in the subject matter of Nitisastras. 
There are no doubt, some ‘floating’ 
ideas which are common to almost all these 
treatises and seem to have been the stock in 
trade of every writer on Niti. These verba- 
tim reproductions or occasional modifica- 
tions of texts and adaptations are not 
difficult to explain. The language of the 
learned world was the same throughout 
India. Education was imparted orally, 
and ideas were transmitted for generations 
from mouth to mouth. Besides, the in- 
cessant political changes of the times pro- 
moted a uniformity of culture. Dynastic 
revolutions, territorial expansion and con- 
traction, transfers of royal seats from place 
to place, emergence of new areas into poli- 
tical importance, constant transformations 
ofthe “old order yielding place to new’’—all 
these tended to produce an elasticity and 
flexibility of the Indian mind ever ready to 
receive new ‘impressions by facilitating 
rapprochement and intercourse among the 
people. But beneath these unities and 
uniformities of culture are to be found 
the varieties and diversities which are 
the characteristic products of particular 
epochs and areas. A close study of 
the political maxims embodied in the 
various branches of Hindu literature is 
calculated to yield not onlya history of 
the development of polity and political 
speculation in India, through the ages, but 
also a record of the varying geographical 
influences bearing upon it. 
The problem, therefore, of assigning a 
particular political code to a particular 
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kingdom or empire cannot be solved before, 
in the first place, the political history of 
India is ransacked so as to give more or 
less complete pictures of the administrative 
machinery. and economic organisation of 
žhe various kingdoms and empires, of the 
Hindu world, and in the second place, the 
whole field of Indian Literature, both 
Sanskrit and Vernacular, is ransacked wide 
and deep to discover socio-political and 
socio-economic treatises, and their contents 
minutely analysed and elaborately indexed 
in the interest of comparative studies. 
The present work is an attempt at placing 
some of the data of socio-political life 
gleaned from one such treatise. 


SECTION 1. 


‘SUKRANITI AS A SOURCE OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
. INFORMATION. 


The work of Sukracharyya is not a his- 
torical kavya like the Raj Tarangini or 
Annals of-Kashmir in Sanskrit by the poet- 
historian Kalhan, which, according to Mr. 
Stem,* “Gs not only the amplest but also 
the most authentic of-our sources forthe geo- 
graphy of Kashmir,” and ‘by far the richest 
source of information’ for its historical 
geography. It is not an Itihasa + ‘which 
narrates past events in and through the 
pretexts of the actions of the kings’. The 
description of courts and palaces, forts and 
Biernples, or the foundation of towns, 
villages, estates, shrines, mathas and other 
religious structures by particular kings, 
or the narrative of expeditions, warfares, 
sieges, &c., undertaken in quest ofterritorial 
expansiou are quite uncalled for in the 
Nitisastra, and do not give opportunities 
to the author for describing the physical 
background of the hero’s exploits by refer- 
ring to the relief, mountains, rivers, charac- 
ter of soils, seasons, weather, climate and 
such other natural agencies that promote 
gv retard the activities of man. It is not 
even a Puranat also which according to the 
y orthodox definition must contain “an ac- 
count of the creation, the destruction, the 
dynasties, the cycles or epochs and the *in- 
.cidents or events under each dynasty”. 
There is thus no scope in it for popular 
story-telling and attractive descriptions 


* Stein's Raj Tarangini vol. 2, P. 366. 
t Sukra IV, iii, 102-3 
$ Sukra IY, iii, 104-5 
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likely to catch one’s imagination or ram- 
bling from subject to subject and charming 
digressions about the -plants, animals, 
physical features, geological facts &e. that 
come in the way. Nor is Sukraniti an 
ordinary kavya * like say, the Raghu- 
vamsam of Kalidasa, which must ‘‘appealto 
the various tastes and give rise to pleasure”’ 
according to canons of Hindu literary art 
and may be diversified in style by images, 
similes, metaphors and other forms of 
alamkara or figures of speech as well as 
enriched by historical narratives or matter 
of fact descriptions, fanciful pictures or 
details of men and things according to the 
genius and sense of proportion of the writer. 
But Sukraniti is 1n verse only because 
almost every bit of Sanskrit literature is so, 
there being no scope for flights of imagina- 
tion or embellishments of style. 

The physiography, topography, minera- 
logy and meteorology of a place that are 
more or less expected in works like these 
have no natural place in a Nitisastra. 
Among the thirty-two vidyas or sciences 
mentioned by Sukracharyya in the third 
section of the fourth chapter of his work 
there is no mention of Nitisastra. But the 
scope he has defined for his Sastra at the 
commencement of the treatise and the 
manner in which e. accomplishes his 
task lead. one to believe that Nitisastra 
is either identical with, or a species of, 
the more generic vidya, the science 
of Arthasastra,} which is defined to be 
that “which describes the actions and 
administration of Kingsin accordance with 
the dictates of Srutiand Smriti, as well as 
the means of livelihood in a proper 
manner,’ and is thts politics and econo- 
mics combined. It is what in -modern 
phraseology would be called a ‘normative’ 
science dealing with what ‘should be’ as 
opposed to what is or has been, since it 
dictates and prescribes ‘duties’ for kings, 
princes and statesmen. In such, a work we 
cannot expect anything but the ‘generalisa- 
tions’ or what appear to be generalisations 
regarding kingly functions deduced from 
the experience of many states in the past 


and the present, and therefore references to 


particular or individual men and places 
are few and far between, incidentally called 
for in the interest of illustration. 


* Sukra IV., iii, 110-111. 
t Sukra IV, iii, 119-20 
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The very scope and nature of Sukraniti, 
therefore, prevent it from being a source of 
geographical information, and the author 
or authors of the work have conscientious- 
jy done their part by avoiding all un- 
necessary or supérfluous details except such 
as are directly and indirectly, relevant to 
the socio-economic and socio-political, to- 
pics. In studying the geographical en- 
vironment, of the locality in which the work 
was composed or the court was situated 
one has, therefore, to pursue the same 
method that is used in the study of Shakes- 
peare, who always hides himself and eludes 
the reader's grasp. It seems almost a hope- 
less task to catch the personality of 
Shakespeare or Kalidasa because in them 
there is ‘Nature’s plenty.’ It is an interest- 
ing fact about Kalidasa that to-day he is 
claimed by all the four quarters of India 
as belonging to each. Kashmir and Mala- 
bar, Guzarat and Bengal, the extreme north 
and the extreme south, theextreme west and 
the extreme east—all vie with each other in 
finding from the internal evidences of the 
works of Kalidasa that they are the pro- 
duct of a man born and bred in their 
surroundings. 

The geographical facts and phenomena 
in Sukraniti have to be studied therefore 
not only to fix upon the localtty’ in which 
it might have been written but also for the 
knowledge that the‘ poet of the Sukra cycle 
or authors who chose to adopt the nom- 
de-plume of Sukracharyya have incidentally 
displayed regarding the plants, animals, 
minerals, rivers, forests, soils, seasons 
&c. of India and the world outside it. 


SECTION 2. 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHICAL Facts. 


‘1. THE QUARTERS AND DIVISIONS OF INDIA. 


The directions of the world as indicated 
by the points of the compass Have been 
mentioned several times in the course of the 
work. In connection with the construc- 
tion of the capital city* and the royal re- 
sidence or palace and officer’s quarters, &c., 
Sukraniti is very particular about ‘the 
directions, northern or southern, eastern 
or western, that are to be specially set 
apart for particular rooms or houses. 
Thus towards’ the east the king should 
have houses for the washing and cleaning 


* Sukra I, 425-515. 
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of clothes, &c. The northern rooms are set 
apart for chariots, arms and weapons, &c. 
The museum is to be situated towards the 
north of the palace. And soon. Or again, 
the northern and southern sides are to be. 
long, twice or thrice the eastern and4 
western sides. The palace is to have 
sides of equal length in all directions and 
to be high southwards and low north- 
wards. The rooms of the rest-houses may 
face the north or east. In Hindu treatises 
on buildings the directions must be men- 
tioned with particular care -because each ts 
supposed to be presided over by a deity, (e.g., 
Kuvera or the god of fortune is the lord of 
the north, Yama or Death is the lord. of 
the south, and so on). Hence each direc- 
tion has a special value affixed to. it over, 
and above the ordinary secular significance 
which arises from the fact that human life 
and comfort are affected by the sun, the 
wind and other natural agencies.- - The sub- 
ject has been elaborately treated -in that 
celebrated mine of information regarding 
things Indian, called: the Brihat Samhita» 
Besides this mention of directions which 
according to Hindu tradition is mainly of 
a social and religious character ‘Sukraniti 
contains references to the north, south, 1 
east, west and middle as points or regions 
which take the reader out of the’ purely 
local surroundings of a particular spot. 
The geographical horizon of the poets of 
the Sukra cycle can be inferred to a certain. 
extent from one of the functions of the 
Sachiva* or Head of the War Office among 
the Executive Councillors of the state, 
which is described to be that of studying 
the men who are sent eastward and west- 
ward on missions. This mention of ‘east- 
ward and westward,’ however, does not 
furnish any solid ground as: to the parti- 
cular regions meant, for it has been done 
in connexion with a general statement. 
But the references to the ‘north and west’ 
as the land -of the Yavanas}t who “re 
cognise authority other than that of the 
Vedas,” to the ‘southern’ countries where 
Brahmans ł are not. condemned, if they 
marry maternal uncles’ daughters, to 
‘Madhyadesa’ where artisans§ are beef-eat- 
ers and deviation from - the normal 
customs is not regarded as a sin, to the 


Sukra II., 181-190 
Sukra IV., iv., 74-75. 
Sukra IV., v., 94. 
Sukra IV., v., 25-96. 
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‘north’* where the women are touchable 
e when. they are menstruated are not only 
the facts ‘of pure and simple geography but 
create in the minds of the readers the 

Shrewd suspicion that the author of these 
lines does not belong to the particular re- 
gions mentioned, and that these must lie 
. beyond the pale of “normal” rules and re- 
gulations of ‘social life. In fixing upon the 
author’s home, therefore, one would be 
naturally tempted to exclude these regions 
from one’s consideration. 


- It is dificult to make out which regions, 


are specified in these references. The des- 
cription of India as a country of the Nava- 
khanda} or Nine Divisions was first used by 
pie astronomers Parasara and Varaha- 
“mihira and was afterwards adopted by 
the authors of several of the Puranas. ‘‘The 
names of .the Nine Divisions given in the 
Mahabharata and the Puranas differ en- 
tirely from. those of Varahamihira; but 
they ‘agree with those of the famous as- 
tronomer Bhaskaracharyya.”’ But ‘‘the 
division of India into five great provinces 
would appear to have been the most 
popular’ one during the early centuries 
tof the Christian era, asit was adopted 
by the Chinese pilgrims, and from them 
by all Chinese writers. According to 
Vishnu. Purana the centre was occu- 
pied by the Ktirus and Panchalas; in 
. the Hast was Kamarupa or Assam; in the 
South were.the Pundras, Kalingas, and 
Magadhas ; inthe West were the Sauras- 
tras, Suras, Abhiras, Arbudas, Karushas, 
. Malavas, Sauviras, and Saindhavas; and 
in the North the Hunas, Salvas, Sakalas, 
Ramas, Ambashtas and Parasikas.’’ ‘This 
_ account of India in the Vishnu Purana does 
not include. what are comprised’ by the 
modern Deccan and Southern India. But 
“the same division of five great- provinces 
was adopted by the Chinese pilgrim Houen 
glsang in the seventh century, who names 
‘them in the same manner, as north, south, 
east, west and central according to their 
relative positions.” The extent and area 
of each of the five great provinces which 
. awcording to the tourist’s report contained 
altogether eighty kingdoms are-not the 
same as-those in, Vishnu Purana; and 
Houen Tsang’s India is larger than-that of 


* Sakra IV., 5., 97. > 
t Cunninghams Ancient Geography 
(1871) p.p. 5-8, 
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the Purana. From Cunningham -we quote 
the following lines which give the territories 
included within the five great Provinces of 
India in thé seventh century A. D. = 

“I. Northern’ India comprised the Punjab Proper, 
including Kashmir and the adjoining hill states with 
the whole of Eastern Afghanistan béyond the Indus, 
and the present cis-Sutlej states to the west of the 


Saraswati river. — i 


II. Western -India comprised Sindh and Western 
Rajputria with Kactch and Gujarat, and a portion of 
the adjoining coast on the lowercourse ofthe Narbada 
river. 

III: Central India comprised the. whole of the 
Gangetic Provinces from Thaneswar” to the head of 
the Delta and from the Himalaya mountains to the 
hanks of the Narbada. . ` i 

IV. Eastern India comprised Assam and Bengal 
Proper including the whole of the Delta of the Ganges 
together with Sambalpur, Orissa and Ganjam, | 

V. Southern India comprised the wholé of «the 
Peninsula from Nasika on the west and Ganjam on the 
east, to cape Kumari (Comorin) on the south, includ- 
ing the.Modern Districts of Berar and Telingana, 
Maharashtra and the Konkan, with the separate 
states of Haidarabad, Mysore and Travancore ‘or 
very nearly the whole of the Peninsula to the south 
of the Narbada and Mahanadi rivers,” 


Mr. Cunningham helieves that the tradi- 
tion of the Five Great Provinces was: very 
popular in ancient India, at any rate 
among the educated classes. And if the 


authors of the Sukra cycle followed that 


tradition inreferring to theland of Yavanas 
and the other regions of customs that 
would be regarded as immoral and ‘heinous 
according -to the normal standard of life 
and manners obtaining ‘in the country ‘for 


which their work was being written, the 


treatise excludes practically the whole of 
India from its purview and would “have.to 
be referred to some spot in Eastern India. 
But is it probable that the authors have 
used the pratyaguttara (north and west 
or north-west?) the madhyadesha, the 
dakshinatya and the uttara in the technica] 


‘sense of the terms as given in either 
‘Vishnu Purana or the Chinese pilgrim’s 


accounts ? The question involves Jarger 
issues and cannot be decided, before thé 
following problems are solved :— 
(1) The Ethnology of the Yavanas and 
their Philosophy. _ 
, (2). The regionsand races which allowed 
beef-eating to artisans and artists 
and fish-eating to men. 
The regionsand,races which allowed 
. the’ marriage of maternal uncles’ 
daughters by Brahmanas. 
The regions and races which did 
not consider female ‘menstruation 
as a pollution. 


(3) 


(4) 
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(5) The regions and races which did 


not object to the drinking of wines 
by women. 

(6) The regions and races where un- 
chastity was not regarded as a sin. 


YAVANAS. 


If we are to determine the geography of 
the Yavanas after solving the question of 
their race and religion the problem will not 
be solved at.all. The Yavanamata* or the 
philosophy of the Yavanas has been des- 
cribed in Sukraniti as the thirty-first Vidya 
‘which recognises God as the invisible crea- 
tor of this Universe and recognises virtues 
and vices without reference to Sruti and 
Smriti and which believe that Sruti con- 
tains a separate religious system.” This 
description of Yavanism as a non-vedic 
monotheistic religion is ‘too wide’, and as 
Mr. Oppert discusses in his short Preface 
to the Text of Sukraniti Sara published by 
the Madras Government in 1882, may be 
made to apply (1) tothe Mosaic religion (2) 
to Mahometanism (8)ito Christianity (4) 
t® the religion of the ancient Persians ; 
and even (5) to the religion of the’ Hindus 
‘who contend that they only revere the 
god-head in one particular manifestation, 
but that they do not admit of a plurality 
of gods.” But Mr. Oppert’s contention 
that Yavanamata may refer even. to 
Hinduism is certainly erroneous since 
no form of Hinduism ignores Sruti and 
Smriti and believes that Sruti contains a 
separate religious system—conditions essen- 
tial to Yavana philosophy. In any case to 
argue definitely from the tenets and doc- 
trines of this creed as to the race and 
nationality -of the people professing it is 
impossible. As for the abode or habitat of 
this race it is mentioned that they are 
‘pratyaguttaravasinah.’+ This word may 
be interpreted in two ways according as 
the compound is taken to be of the Karma- 
dharaya type or of the Dwandwatype. In 
the first case, the Yavanas are a people 
who live in the north-west. In the second 
case they live both in the north and in the 
west (pratyak). Mr. Oppert takes it *in 
the first sense. I- take it in the second. 
But either way we are not left any the 
wiser regarding the religion or the people 
indicated by the term. For in different 
ages different. peoples professing different 


* Sukra IV, iti, 124-126. 
+ Sukra IV, v, 74-765. 
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faiths, Jewish, Hellenic Christian, and 
Mahometan, have been inhabitants of the 
regions implied by the north, west, and 
north-west. The pre-condition for fixing 
the precise ethnology of Yavanas,. there- 
fore, is the date of Sukraniti, which fora 
long time yet, is sure to be ‘begging the 
question.’ ; 

_Dr. Rajendralal Mitra, LL.D., C.LE. in 
his second volume of Indo-Aryans after a 
protracted disquisition arrives. at the 
following conclusions regarding the 
Yavanas : 

“That originally the term Yavana was the name 
of a country and of its people to the west of Kandahar, ` 
—which may have been Arabia, or Persia or Medea, 
or Assyria—probably the last. 

(2) That subsequently it became the name of all 
those places. 

(3) That at alater date it indicated all the caste- 
less races to the west of the Indus including the Arabs 
and the Asiatic Greeks and the Egyptians. 

(4) That the Indo-Greek Kings of Afghanistan 
were also probably indicated by the same name. 

(5) That there is not a tittle of evidence to show’ 
that’ it was at any one time thé éxclusive name of 
the Greeks. ~ 

(6) That it is impossible now to infer from the use 
of the term Yavana the exact nationality indicated in 
Sanskrit works.”’ 


BEEF AND FISH. 


If the above discussion does not leave 
us on any solid ground- as to the geogra- 
phical facts and phenomena of India, the 
precise delimitation .of areas within which 
certain abnormal social and religious cus- 4 
toms are allowed is none the less easy. 
Take for instance beef-eating which has 
been described as the peculiar custom of 
the artists and artisans of the madhya- 
desa, or fish-eating which is described as 
the special characteristic of the people 
generally of, the same tract. Both in Vedic 
and subsequent Indian literature the 
slaughter of animals for food has been 
repeatedly mentioned. ‘Principal P. T. 
Srinivas Iyengar writes in his Life in 
Ancient India in the Age of the Madras: w 

“Horses (A.V. vi. 71.1), bulls (R.V.17164.43), buffaloes ` 
(R V. 29.7), rams (R.V.X.27.17) and goats (RV.1.162,3) 
were killed on slaughter-benches (Suna R.V.x.86,18), 
cooked ia caldrons (R.V ii, 53,22) and eaten. The 
eating of fishes and birds must have also prevailed,” 

Dr. R. Mitra also is strongly of opinion 
that beef-eating was universally allowed 
in ancient India and proves it by referring 
to Uttararama-charita, Smritis, Manu- 
samhita, Asoka’s edicts, Mahabharata, 
Ramayana, Charaka, Susruta, Kalpa aad 
Grihya Sutras. . 
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“Aswalayana emphatically ordains that no madhu- 
parka should be celebrated without flesh meat.” ‘The 
author of the NarasinhiyaPrayoga-parijata has copied 
verbatim Aswalayana’s rule about the necessity of 
sating beef at the Madhuparkaceremony, but qualifiel 
t by aquotation from the Adityapurana which Fee 
that in the present kali age the madhuparka should be 
velebrated without slaughtering a cow. The quotation 
has been given at length by Parasara, Hemadri and 
other compilers.” “The Vrihannaradiya Purana follows 
the above very closely.”’ 


Both thése Upapuranas are according to 
Dr. Mitra not above eleven or twelve 
hundred years old. The author of the 
Nirnayasindhu argues: 

“The slaughter of large bulis and large sheep for 


Brahmans versed in the Vedas, though duly ordained, 
should not be done, being detested by the public. 


= Dr. Mitra’s explanation of the prohibi- 
tion of beef-eating lies in the fact “that 
when the Brahmans had to contend 
igainst Buddhism, which emphatically and 
io successfully denounced all sacrifices, 
they found the doctrine of respect for ani- 
nal life too strong and too popular to be 
overcome, and therefore gradually and 
mperceptibly adopted it in such a manner 
isto make it appear a part of their Sastra.” 
_ The lines in Sukraniti, therefore, refer- 
‘ing to the custom of beef-eating as 
confined within a certain class of people 
n certain tracts of India called madhya- 
lesa must have been written by a person, 
f Dr. Mitra’s theory isto be accepted, who 
ived in an environment that had long been 
lisciplined in the sentiments and. traditions 
ought on by the ascendancyjof Buddhism. 
Madhyadesa, -therefore, should mean the 
and that forsook these hnmanitarian ideals 
iong before other parts had become 
callous to them. Eastern Indifa as des- 
ribed in connexion with Hiouen Tsang’s 
travels was the land that received Bud- 
jhistic influence earlier and more power- 
fully than other parts of India, and it may 
be surmised that the author of the lines 
eferred to was writing from his home in 


A 


i * Indo-Aryans, Vol. Pp.354-88. 


} Seethecontributions of Mahamahopadhyaya Hara- 
prasad Sastri to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal No 1. 1895, and Proceedings of the Society for 
December 1894, Pandit. Sastri hasexplained “Show the 
religion which existed in Eastern India in such splen- 
dour from 600 B.C. to 1200 A. D.” has under the 
influence of new conditions continued to exist there in 
new names under various guises even to the present 
day. This latter aspect of the question has been dis- 
cussed by Mr. Nagendranath Vasu also in his Modern 
Buddhism." 
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Eastern India about the Central India as 
described in the Chinese itinerary when he 
was thinking of beef and fish as food. 


Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri 
in his Introduction to Mr. Nagendranath 
Vasu’s Modern Buddhism thus bears testi- 
mony to the strength of Buddhism in 
Eastern India: ; 


“Yuan Chuang tells us that there were ten thou- 
sand Sangharamas with a hundred thousand Bhikshus 
in Bengal. To support this vast mendicant population 
at least ten millions of lay families were réquired, and 
they would be all Buddhists. * * More than three fourths 
of the population of Bengal were Buddhists. Full 
one hundred years after Yuan Chuang the original five 
progenitors of the present Radhiya and Varendra 
Brahmans in Bengal came from Kanoj. Their religion 
was not a proselytising one. In the middle of the 
twelfth century Ballala Sen took a census of the des- 
cendants of these five Brahmins and he found only 
eight hundred families in all. They lived mostly on 
grants of lands made to them by the Rajas. * ** 
But they rarely interfered with other people’s religion. 
*** The masses were almost entirely left in the hands 
of the Buddhists, both married and unmarried. ** * 
The monasteries of Nalanda, Vikramshila, Jagaddala 
and other places were the best seminaries for the 
diffusion of Buddhist learning and Buddhist religion. 
It was from these monasteries that Tibet, Burma, 
Ceylon and Mongolia received their Buddhist preachers 
and Buddhist authors and translators.*** In the 
twelfth century there were the following forms of 
religion in Bengal and in Eastern India :— 


1. Brabminism. It was followed by 800 families of 
Radhiya and Vasendra Brahmins and about a hundred: 
families of other Brahmins, the descendants of many 
Kayasthas who came from the west and those of the 
lower classes who served the families. ` 

2. Hinayana. This was followed on the West of 
the Ganges and especially in Tamluk. : 

3. Mahayana. It was a religion of the higher 
class Buddhist. monks and higher class Buddhist laity.. 

4, Vajrayana. This was the religion of the middle 
class man and the married Buddhist clergy. 

5, Nathism, which was professed by the Yogis 
who. had numerous followers amongst the Buddhists 
and afew among the Brahminists. . 

6. The Sahajiya cult. It had numerous followers 
below the middle-class Buddhists and some among 
the lower class Brahminists. | o 

7. Tantrism, Ithadits followers among all classes, 
but among the higher classes it was a subsidiary form 
of worship, among the lower it was the chief form. ` 

8. The Kalachakrayana. It was purely Buddhist 
and more a religion of fear than ‘of love and was 
followed by the lowest classes.” 


' This evidence of Pandit Sastri is borne 
out also by facts regarding the worship of 
Shiva revealed in Adyer Gambhira or a 
history of the socio-religious festival of 
Gambhira by Mr. Haridas Palit of the 
District Council: of National Education, 
Malda. This work gives an account of the 
various forms in which Buddhism has 
manifested itself through the ages in 
Eastern India, the stronghold of that faith. 
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That Buddhism was decaying in Central 
and Southern -India while it flourished 
vigorously in Bihar and Bengal would be 
evident from the following extracts from 
Mr.Vincent Smith’s Early History of India. 
. “The Brahmanical reaction aginst Buddhism had 
begun at a time considerably earlier than that of 
Fahien’s* travels (405-11 A.D); and Indian 
Buddhism was already upon the downward path.” 
“Buddhism was visibly waning in the days of Harsha 
and Houen Tsang. * * * It had certainly lost its 
dominant position in the Gangetic plain which it had 
once held. * * * The sacrificial form of the Hindu 
religion received special attention. * * * Buddhism 
as a popular religion in Bihar, its last abode in upper 
India, south ofthe Himalayas, was destroyed once 
and for all by the sword of a single Mussalman 
adventurer (1193 A.D.).” 

Aecording to Dr. Mitra, therefore, the 
prohibition of beef and meat as food and 
the consideration of people taking to them 
as following an abnormal practice must 
be ascribed to the influence of Buddhistic 
environment in Eastern India as I have 
suggested above. 


w ‘MATERNAL UNCLE’S DAUGHTER. 


The marriage and other social customs 
mentioned above do not raise many diff- 
culties. Among Mardthas and Madrasis, 
even to-day, Brahmans may marry mater- 
nal uncle’s daughters—an abnormal custom 
according to Sukra. The tradition is pre- 
served in a familiar Sanskrit sloka ‘dak- 
shine matuli-kanya, uttare mansabhoja- 
nam’ which describes the southern custom 
regarding marriage together with the 
northern regarding meat as food. The 
term Dakshinatya, therefore, used in the 
Sukraniti, for the abode of such Brahmans 
as follow this abnormal custom, refers both 
to what is now called the Deccan plateau 
as well as Southern India, as it did accord- 
ing to the division of India into five great 

rovinces in Hotien Tsang’s time. There 
is no doubt that the Northerner (or East 
Indian?) Sukra refers to the Deccani 
(Chalukya, Rashtrakuta), Andhra (Telugu) 
and Chola (Tamil) Brahmans of his age. 


t 


WINES. 


As for what Sukracharyya considers to be 


the abnormal practice of the drinking of 


wines by females definite information on 
the point is not easily available. Dr. Mitra 


_ * Second Edition, pp. 288, 287, 318, 370. See also 
Aiyangar’s Ancient India, p. 362, 
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has proved the practice to be universal 
by references to the Ramayana, Maha- 
bharata, Buddhist works, the works of 
Kalidasa and Magha, Puranas and Tantras. 


But the fact that it should be regarded as~4 


exclusively the practice of the female sex of 
a particular country cannot be satisfactorily 
explained in the present state of our know- 
ledge regarding the social life of ancient and 
medizeval India. . Sukra may therefore be 
taken at his word when he mentions the 
north as the locality of the custom.’ And 
there is no objection to referring this- north 
to the northern division of Houen Tsang. 
The same arguments apply to the non- 
observance of menstruation as ceremonially 
unclean and yield the ‘same conclusions 
about its locality, 
The tunchastity 
referred to several times in Vedic and other 
Hindu literature. But it is not easy to 
locate it somewhere as the area in which it 
is particularly connived at. Sukra’s state- 
ment that it is the characteristic of the 
women of Madhyadesha may, therefore, 
be taken for what it is worth. And in the 
absence of positive evidences for or against, 


this madhyadesha may be taken to be the, 


Central India of the Chinese pilgrim. 

The study of the directions and divisions 
of India mentioned in the Sukraniti leads 
to a tentative hypothesis as to the home of 


of women* has been . 


the authors of the Sukra cycle. We have. to g 


fix upon a region with reference to which 
the writer may simultaneously mention 
the north, west; central and south, as 
the quarters or divisions where certain 


custorms and practices obtain which ‘‘deserve | 


penance} and punisnment” in the norma 
region that sets the standard. 
No Southerner would regard a southern 
practice as out of the way and beyond the 
‘norm.’ The same consideration applies to 
the westerner, northerner, &c. The only 
region or quarter that has not been men- 
tioned must therefore be the land of Sukra’ $ 
‘normal’ social life, and this is the Eastern. - 
The argument from the ‘abnormal’. 
practices leaves no doubt as to the normal 
region in which the treatise was composed. 
As tothe spot also with reference to which 
the quarters of India and the positions of 
the regions.are mentioned, there can be no 
dificulty in placing it in Eastern India, if 


* Iyengar’s Life in Ancient India. pp. 67-68, 
t Sukra IV, v. 99, > 
>. 
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we stippose that north, west, centre and 
south were being .mentioned in the 
technical sense of the terms as used by 
Houen Tsang. The Easterner versed 
in technical terminology would mean by 
north not the Tibetan Himalayas, but the 
Punjab and Kashmir, Himalayas, &c., by 
the west not the modern U. P., but Sindh, 
Rajputana &c., by the central the regions 


nfarked out by Houen Tsang comprising 


U. P., Behar, C. P. of modern times, and 


by the south the whole of South India 


beyond the Narbada. The madhya (centre) 
would thus always be the centre of India, 
the North always the North of India, the 
Dakshinatya- or- South the whole of 
Southern India. 

# But oné might argue that if the technical 
meaning of the terms be taken there can be 
no objection to the author of the lines re- 
ferred to being asoutherner also, say a Chola 
or an Andhra, belonging to any part 
of India, for he is at liberty to use the terms 
in the same sense from all places. The ob- 
jection is refuted by the other considera- 
tion about the normal and abnormal 
customs just discussed. Thus though the 
southerner may call the man of the Punjab 
“and Kashmir, &c., northerners in the special 
sense, and the other,parts of India exclud- 
ing Rajputana, &c., on the West and 
Bengal, &c., onthe East by the special name 
of central India, and describe himself as a 
southerner in the technical sense given with 
reference to the whole of India (which is 
not likely), it is not at all probable that he 
would look upon the southerners or his 
own countrymen as illustrating a social 
practice that is beyond the ‘norm.’ The 
same consideration goes against the author 
being a ‘north’-man or a ‘Madhyadesa’- 
man. : 


2. ÒTHER LANDS. 


- Whatever be the value of the hypothesis 
as to the author of Sukraniti being an 
Eadsterner as understood by the Chinese 
pilgrims and also by the Indians of the 
early Christian era, one thing is clear. 
The geographical knowledge displayed by 
Sukracharyya is not confined to a parti- 
cular area. The poets of the Sukra cycle are 
not home-bred men, their horizon covers 
the whole of India. They -can think at 
once of the four quarters of the mother- 
land. This has been apparent from the dis- 
cussion. in the-preceding section. 
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That they were cognisant of ‘new men, 
strange faces, other: minds’ and did’ not 
think exclusively of the local area that was 
the scene of their activities would be in- 
dicated by several passages in the Sukra- 
niti which mention, though indefinitely, re- 
gions, religions and languages other than 
theirown. Thus among the qualifications 
of the clerk or scribe* is mentioned that of 
“knowing of the differences between 
countries and languages.’’ The statement 
that the system of measurements ł varies 
with countries points to the same ex- 
perience of the writer beyond his own 
‘country.’ The practice of undertaking dis- 
tant tours is suggested by the advice that 
‘tn foreign lands the following six are use- 
ful to men—wife without child, good con- 
veyance, the bearer, the guard or guide, 
the knowledge that can be of usein relieving 
other’s miseries, and an active servantt.”’ 
This practice of travel and life abroad is 
also indicated by the idea that “the man§ 
who is not in a strange land enjoys happi- 
ness.” The prohibition of foreign travelf 
to Sudra females except in the company sof 
the husband similarly points to this. The 
comfort of living in the heme and the dis- 
comfort of life and work abroad have been 
mentioned as factors which influence the 
soldiery also. Thus “alienation of soldiers|| . 
is brought about by constant life and work 
in foreign lands.” The rule about ‘travel- 
ling allowances’ is another sign of experi- 
ences beyond the little ‘platoon.’ 

These references, however, donot furnish 
any geographical information worthy of 
note.. Nor dothey point to anything like 
an all-India sentiment or knowledge or any 
extra-Indian experience. These are but 
vague and indefinite hints about thingsthat 
are not purely local. 


3. DEFINITE NAMES. 


It has been mentioned above that as 
sources of positive geographical informa- 
tion, Nitisastras are not very valuable. 
This is sufficiently borne out by the fact 
that only the following five names occur in 


2 Sukra IL, 347-348. 
+ Sukra IL, 777-778. 

* Sukra IM 595-597 

$ Sukra II 647 

{ Sukra IV 9-10 

|| Sukra IV vii 366-367 
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Sukraniti, a work ot 4.966 lines: (1) Simhala 
or Ceylon, (2) Gandaka, (3) Dakshinatya, 
(4) Madhyadesa, (5) Khasa. l 

. Ceylon * has been mentioned as an island, 
and its people are described as expert in 
making artificial pearls which should be 
carefully examined by customers before 
purchase. The connextion of Ceylon with 
general Indian history is immense and has 
been commercial, political, as well as cul- 
tural. Prof. Radha Kumud Mookerji t 
has, on the authority of Buddhist texts 
belonging to a period of a thousand years 
from 600 B.C., given evidences “which point 
toa complete navigation of the Bay of 
Bengal and the Indian Ocean and the flow 
ofa steady and ceaseless: traffic between 
Bengal and Ceylon, Madras and Burma.” 
Mr, S.-Krishnaswami Aiyangar of the My- 
sore Education Service in his Ancient India, 
a scholarly work on the early history of 
South India, has used old Tamil literature 
to prove the connexion of the Ceylonese 
with the Cholas, Cheras and Pandyas in 
‘particular and Indian culture in general. 
Mr. Cunningham’s account of Ceylon in 
the Ancient Geography of India also throws 
fresh light on the Subject: - 

“The famous island of Ceylon is not reckoned 
amongst the kingdoms of India, and it was not visited 
by the pilgrim (Houen Tsang) on account of political 
disturbances. * * * In the seventh century of our 
era ‘Ceylon was known by ‘the name of Seng-kia-Io, or 
Sinhala, which was said to be derived from the lion- 
descended Sinhala; whose son Vijaya is fabled to 
have conquered the island on the very day of Buddha’s 
death in B.C. 543. Its original name was Paochu, or 
“Isle of Gems,” in Sanskrit Ratnadwipa.”’ 

The Gandaka* has been mentioned asa 
source of gems which may be made into 
images. The neighbourhood of the Gandak 
is famous in Buddhist history as it contains 
the environs of Kusinagara, the scene of 
Buddha’s death. At the time of Houen 
Tsang’s visit the walls of Kusinagara 
were in ruins. According to Cunningham 
the spot where Buddha obtained Nirvana 
“Ties to the north-west of Anrudhwa, and 
to the west of the old channel of the Chota 
Gandak} or Hiranyavati (golden) river;’’ 
and “the spot where his body was burned ” 


7) 


* Sukralv,ii, 124, | . 

+ Ahistory of Indian Shipping and Maritime 
Activity of the Indians (Longmans, 1912), p.p. 29, 30, 
34, 42, 44, 67, 70, 103, 113, 133, 140, 142 &c. 

* Sukra, Iv. iv, 507-308. 


t Ancient Geography of India (1871), p. 432. 
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lies to the North-east of Anrudhwa 
and to the east of the old chanel of 
the Hirana or chota Gandak.” -Wes 
must look for Vaisali to the East. of 

the Gandak.’’ The position of the Gandak. 

may be inferred from the following: des- © 
cription.* “The utmost limit that can 

be assigned to the joint districts (Vaisali) 

is not more than 750 or 800 ‘miles’ 
in circuit from the foot of the moun- 

tains to the Ganges on the South, and 

from the Gandak on the westto the 

Mahanadi + onthe East” “According to 

Houen Tsang the country of the Vrijis 

was long from east to west and narrow 

from north to south.- This description 

corresponds exactly with the tract ofthe 

country lying between the Gandak andy 
Mahanadi rivers, which is 300 miles in 

length and 100 miles in breadth.” - 

I have not been able to trace the tradi- 
tion of gems being found in the bed of the 
Gandakto any literary source. Perliaps 
the nameof theriver as Hiranand Hiranya- 
vati, which means golden, may have some- 
thing to do with it. Small pieces of stone ' 
which are worshipped as Vishnu are still 
found in the bed of the Gandak, and they 
are highly appreciated. l ] 

The following is taken from the note on 
page 3 of Ethnographic Notes in Sonthérn 
India by Edgar Thurston, Superintendent, | 
Madras Government Museum: ‘The Sala- 

rama stone is a fossil ammonite, found” 
in certain rivers, e.g., Gandak, Son, &c,. 
which is worshipped by Brahmans. The 
Salagrama is often adopted as the repre- 
sentative of some god, and the worship of 
any god may be performed before it.” |. 

Dakshinatya * has been mentioned in 
Sukraniti as the land where Brahmans 
marry ‘maternal uncle’s daughters. This 
has been discussed previously in connexion 
with the directions and divisions of India. 
It may be mentioned. here that the term 
does not describe any one portion of India 
south of the Vindhyas, e.g.; the Bombay 
Deccan and the Madras Deccan but the 
whole peninsula, and comprises all the nine 
separate . kingdoms, exclusive of Ceylon, 
included in Houen Tsang’s Southern India, 


* Cunningham’s Ancient Geography, p. 444, p..448, 

F The Mahanadi is the modern Mahananda flowing 
through the district of Malda which contains the sites 
a [Sane Gauda and Pandua, and not the Mahanadi 
of Orissa. 


* Sukra IV., v., 94. 
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i.e., “the whole of the peninsula to the 
- south of the Tapti and .Mahanadi rivers, 
from Nasik on the west, to Ganjam on the 
east,” - What is now known as the Deccan 
»plateau or at any rate, the Bombay section 
of the Deccan, had in Houen Tsang’s time, 
the special name of Maharashtra and could 
not be described by the term Dakshinatya. 
Maharashtra + was only one of the king- 
doms of the Dakshinatya or Southern India 
as described by Houen Tsang, and lay to 
the south-west of Harshavardhan’s empire 
as Ganjam to the south-east. 


The following-lines from the third sec- 
tion of the Early History.of the Deccan by 
Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar prove 
the antiquity of the word Maharashtra 
fas a separate name for a particular region 
of peninstlar India :— 


“Whether the name Maharattha or Maharashtra 
had come into use in the time of Asoka does not 
appear clear from this, but that it was used in the 
early centuries of the Christian era admits of little 
doubt. In some inscriptions in the cave-temples at 
Bhaja, Bedsa and Karli which are to be referred to the 
second century, the male donors are called Maharathi 
and the female Maharathini.....of the old Prakrits the 
principal one was called Maharashtri because we 
are told it was the language of Maharashtra. 
Varahamihira also, who lived in the beginning of the 
sixth century, speaks of Maharashtra as a southern 
country.’ 


In explaining the etymology of the word 
. “Dekkan” and -its denotation, the same 
, authority says: o 


“The word Dekkhan represents the vernacular 
pronunciation of the Sanskrit word Dakshina meaning 
‘Southern’ used to designate the portion of the Indian 
peninsula. lying to the south of the Narmada. The 
name more usually met with in Sanskrit works and 
elsewhere is Dakshinapatha or ‘‘the southern region.” 
That this name was in ordinary use in ancient times 
is shown by the fact that the author of the Periplus 
calis-‘that, portion of the country Dakshinabades * * * 
Dakshinapatha or Dakshina was the name of the 
whole ‘peninsula south of the Narmada. Among the 
countries enumerated in the Markandeya, Vayu; and 
Matsya Puranas as comprised. in Dakshinapatha are 
those of the Cholas, Pandyas, and Keralas, which were 

ituated in the extreme south of the peninsula and 
correspond to the modern provinces of Tanjor, Madura 
and Malabar.” i l 


' Dakshinatya is therefore not identical 
with Maharashtra,. as the popular notion 
seems to be, and in which Sir Bhandarkar 
has taken it for his celebrated Early His- 
tory. The history of peninsular India or 
the: Dakshinatya has been written from 
original sources by Mr. Aiyangar in 


+ Cunningham’s Ancient Geography p. 14, 
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Ancient India, * from which the following 
is quoted below: 

“When Yuwan Chwang (Hiuen Tsang) ‘travelled 
through the country in A. D. 640 we find India marked 
out into three clearly defined political divisions. 
Harshavardhan......rulmg over Hindusthan to the 
frontiers of Assam; Pulikesin II of the Maharasitra 
at Badami with his younger brother at Raja- 
mahendri; and Narasimhavarman Pallavaat Kanchi.” 
“These two dynasties (Chalukya and Pallava) with” 
their. capitals respectively at Kanchi and Badami (near 
Bijapur) continued the struggle for empire and were 
seen fighting constantly on the Tungabhadra-Krishna 
frontier.” l 

' The probable site of Madhyadesa also 
has been discussed in connection with the 
directions and divisions of India. I have 
taken it in the technical sense of the term 
as understood in Houen Tsang’s time. 
“It extended from the Sutlej to the head of 
the Gangetic Delta and from the Himalaya 
mountains to the Narbada and Mahanadi 
rivers. It comprised all the richest and 
most populous districts of India with the 
single exception of the Gangetic Delta or 
Bengal proper. Of the severty* separate 
states of Judia that existed in the seventh 
century, no less than thirty-seven, or more 
than one half, belonged to central India.” 
Manusamhita, however, defines Madhya- 
desa to be the land between the Saraswati 
(that loses itself in the sands) on. the west 
and Allahabad on the East, and between 
the Himalayas -on the north and the 
Vindhyas on tbe South. The tract is thus 
smaller in extent than Houen Tsang’s 
area. But, as previously explained, it is 
difficult at present to specify. the region 
meant by the authors of the Sukra cycle. 
It is clear, at any rate, that it cannot 
denote the land of aboriginal-hill tribes in 
the central India of modern times simply 
because beef-eating, fish-eating and un- 
chastity have been mentioned as some 
of the characteristics of its people. 


In the Sukraniti Khasa+ has been men- 
tioned as the country of an abnormal social 
custom where “people marry the widows 
of their brothers.” The following extract 
from © Steins ‘Rajatarangini throws 
considerable light on this people: “In the 
South and West- (of Kashmir) the adjacent 
hill-regions were occupied by Khasas. 


* p224, 43, 

* Cunningham’s Ancient Geography, p. 328. The 
text has “seventy” ; but the number actually described 
is eghty-two, from which deducting Persia and Ceylon, 
the true number of kingdoms is eighty. | 


+ Sukra iv, v, 98. 
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Their settlements extended as shown by 
numerous passages in the Chronicle in a 
-wide semicircle from Kastvar in the south- 
east to the Vitasta Valley in the west 

The hill states of Rajapuri and Lohara 
were held by Khasa* families; the dynasty 
of the latter territory succeeded to the 
rule of Kashmir in the eleventh century. I 
have shown elsewhere that the Khasas 
are identical with the Khakha tribe to 
which most of the petty chiefs in the 
Vitasta valley below Kashmir and in the 
neighbouring hills belong. Wehave already 
seen that the Khakhas have until very 
recent times worthily maintained the 
reputation which their forefathers enjoyed 
as marauders and turbulent hill-men.” 

“Owing to its position on the most direct 


* Stein’s Rajatarangini, Vol. 2., pp. 430, 433. 
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route to the Punjab, Rajapuri was neces- 
sarily often brought into political relations _ 
with Kashmir. When Houen Tsang passed 
through it, the kingdom of Rajapuri was 
subject to Kashmir. From the tentha 
century onwards we find the chiefs of | 
Rajapuri as practically independent rulers.”’ 
It is, however, not possible to make out 
the antiquity of the word Khasa | since 
Houen Tusang does not give any account 
of the hill-tribes he passed through. It 
may bė mentioned in passing that the 
word occurs in the copper plate of Nara- 
yana-pala} discovered at Bhagalpur re- 
cording a gift for the “dispensation of 
medicines to the sick, and food and_ shelter 
to the indigent.” ) 


PANINI OFFICE, ALLAHABAD. . A 


+ Mitra’s Indo-Aryans, Vol. II. pp. 26774. 





REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS #4 


ENGLISH. 


Studies in Deductive Logic by AK. Trivedi, Med, LLB 
Professor of Logic and Moral ` Philosophy, Baroda College, 
Baroda. Pp, 167-107. Price Re 1-8, 


The author has tried to make the study of Logic 
easy and interesting. The special features of the 
book are :— 

(i) Principles are explained fully. 

(ii). Points on which difference of opinion exists are 


discussed at length. 
(iii) Questions and answers are given in each im- 


portant chapter. 
(iv) Practical Hints are given at the end of the 
book. m 


(xv) An Appendix contains a comparison between 
the Western and the Eastern methods of syllogising. 
It will prove useful to those for whom it is intended. 


r The Mundakopanishad: Translated into English 
verse by Mohit chandra Sen. M. A. Pp. 16. 
` 9, Will the Brahma Samaj last? (with a chapter on the 
New Dispensation) by P. C. Mazumdar Pp. 31. (with a 
portrait of the author), 

3. Behold the Light of: Heaven in India, by Keshab 
Chandra Sen (with his portrait). Pp. 47. 

All these pamphlets will repay perusal. 

They are being distributed gratis; a copy will be 
sent to any address on receipt of one anna (one 

penny) stamp by “The Brotherhood, 82 Harrison 


Road, Calcutta.” 
Mahes ‘Chandra Ghosh. 
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Chart of Natural Orders in Botany. By Manilal 


K. Desai, B.A, Bombay. Price 4 annas. 


This is a sheet containing a synopsis of forty-six" 
Natural Orders of plants, evidently selected for the 
students of the Bombay University. There are ro 
noteworthy features, excepting perhaps the old idea 
of presenting orders on one sheet with the help of 
numerous symbols which are, however, mostly ill 
chosen. There are‘ indications of carelessness in 

iving the diagnostic characters and selecting plants 
illustrative of the orders. The misprints are too 
serious and numerous to be passed over even by a 
diligent student. For instance, under Solanaceæ 
(which occurs twice as Solonacez) we read among 
other things, C5 accrescent in (Chili); A2 celled, apical 
porous; Os, 2 or 5 celled; &c. Now the calyx is not 
accrescent in Chilli (or Chillie), anther is porous only 
in genus Solanum, and ovary is very rarely fiv 
celled. Wecannot safely recommend to the students 
the chart as it is, ; 


J. C. Ray. 


Philosophie thoughts revealed through Prawayamam and 
Higher concentration with Practical Hints, by V. Nagalin- 
gaiah Devdra, B.A, Sub-Registrar, Pakala, Published by 
G. A. Natesan & Co, Madras. Pp XX—129g—-XXX VILI. 
Price twelve annas, 


The book is “Dedicated to Lord Sree Krishna, 
the Source and Inspiration of All Knowledge.” ' . 

Some of the Vedantic doctrines are expounded in 
the book. Inthe last chapter (chap. itt) the author 
gives hints on. Food, Exercise, Control of Thoughts, 
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Pranayamam, Revolving of Higher Thoughts in the 
mind and the Higher Concentration and Higher 


Pranayamam. s Š 
M. C. Ghosh, 


koo HIN. 


Upanishadon ki Bhumika, Part I. by Shreė Indra 
Vedalankara of Gurukula Kangri. Printed and 
published by the Sadhdharma Pracharak Press, Delhi. 
Crown 8 vo. pp. 99. Price As. 6. 


The book treats of the origin of the Upanishads, 
their language, their value and popularity and their 
position in the Sanskrit literature. -A, chapter has 
also been devoted to their annotations. In conclusion, 
the author pleads for a dispassionate study of these 
fountains of true philosophy, which elicited enthu- 
Siastic eulogy from a philosopher like Schopenhaur. 
He is of opinion that interpretations of the texts of 
the Upanishads from sectarian standpoints mar their 

eanings, 

yle of the book is grand. There are not many 
printing errors. The price is not much in considera- 
tion of the rather original nature of the compilation. 


Yogmargopadeshika, by Pandit ShivadattaSharma. 
To be had of Ganga Ram Ubana, Secretary, Arya 
Samaj, Nasirabad Raj. Demy 16 mo. pp. 84. Price 
As. 2. Price for 4 copies—As, 6. 


. This pamphlet enumerates the different miracles 
performed by the practice of Yoga and gives scientific 
explanation for afew. Though short, the description 
is interesting. The language is correct. 


Dharma Shikshavali. Part II. by Babu | Ram 
Chandra, B.A., Head Master, Anglo-Sanskrit School, 
Umbala. Printed at the Lahore Machine Press. 
Crown 8 vo. pp. 14—174. Price As. 6. 


This is a supplement to the Part I of the 
‘book by the*same author reviewed in a previous 
number of this journal. All the stages of a 
man’s lifeand all the classes of men have been 
reviewed and the different duties appertaining to such 
pointed out with appropriate quotations. The views 
of the author are sound and judicious. As to the 
religious principles enunciated in the book, the author 
seems to make a fitting compromise between the 
Sanatana Dharma and the Arya Samaj. The language 
13 pure and simple, and for the printing errors an 
elaborate list of errata is subjoined. 


Aitihasik Striyan, by Kumar Devendra Prasad, 
Jain of Arrah (E. 1. Ry.) and to be had of him. 
Printed at the Narsingh Press, 201, Harrison Road, 
po aleutia, Crown 8 vo. pp, 90. Price As. 8. 


This. book will constitute a splendid and very use- 
ful literature for females. Lives of eight illustrious 
Indian.heroines have been portrayed in simple and 
current language. Appreciative remarks have been 
made here and there about the Jain sect, but the book 
will-unquestionably prove useful to members of all 
sects and créeds, Inthe similar other editions which 
‘the author proposes to publish, he might enlarge his 
horizon and take as his subject females of more 
modern times as well. In this attempt he might get 
considerable help from a book entitled Sati Charitra 
Sangraha and published in two parts by the Bharat- 
jiban Press of Benares ; in which case, however, the 
biographies will require to be enlarged with the aid 
of fresh materials and researches, as the number of 


The printing and get-up are good and the . 
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biographies in them being large, each has to be neces- 
sarily short. In the publication under review the 
bulk of the liyes is proportionate to the importance 
of the subjects, and this is desirable. The language is 
nice and the get-up ofthe book leaves nothing to be 
desired. We wish the publication great success 
which it amply deserves. . 


__ sohamtativa, by Pandit Jwala Datta Sharma of Kisraul, 
Moradabad and printed at the Dharm Divakar Press, 
Moradabad. Foolscap 8 vo. pp. 105. Price as. 8. 


This isa Hindi translation of the Bengali book of 
the same name by the famous Bengali athlete Sree 
Shyamakanta Bandyopadhyay. who has now turned 
an ascetic and passes his time in meditation and 
spiritual culture at- Bhowali in the district of 
Nainital, near the Himalayas. The book contains the 
author’s philosophy of soul and .religion. The author 
seems to be a Vedantist, but his views are characteristi- 
cally original. : The translation has been: mainly 
idiomatic, but stray grammatical and idiomatic errors 


are found here and there, e.g. wel al vara ag’ wit 


on page 4, line 17. The printing mistakes have been 
noted in the list oferrata. The price though a little 
high is justifiable in consideration of the fact that 
readers of books containing abstruse subjects like 
these are not many, 


Brahmanotpatibhaskar, by Pandit Batuk Prasad Misra 
Bhaskara of Sarat Govardhan, Benares City. Printed at the 
fitchintak Press, Benares and to be had of Saravavarin Bhas- 
kara Book Depot, Benares. Royal 8 vo. pp. 7+ 830. 
Price Re, 1-8. 


This treatise deals with the origin of the Brahmans. 
An authoritative account as to how the different sub- 
sects of the Brahmans grew up has been given. The 
true and current principle upon which the Gotras and 
Pravaras of the different castes can be known, has 
also been pointed out and in doing this the author. has 
not slavishly followed other books of a similar nature. 
In fact in accordance with the orthodox views a 
difficulty arises only in finding the Gotras of the 
Brahmans : as to other castes they have to follow the 
Gotras of their preceptors who*are Brahmans. The 
whole sùbject has been elaborately and independently 
dealt with in the book, the original Sanskrit of the 
author being’ given with the Hindi translation. The 
printing and get up are good. 


Salaion ki Bunavaten, by B. Shyam Lal. Printed at the 
Vilveshwar Press, Sadar Basar, Meerut and published by the 
General Publishing Co., Meerut. Crown 8 vo. pp. 82.Price as. g. 


Thisisahandy book on the art of knitting and 
will prove very useful in girls’ schools, .The pages are 
no mere translations of books in other languages, but 
are written on original lines by one who first learnt 
knitting himself. This has made the treatment of the 
subject clear and unambiguous. Indeed there would 
be no difficulty in following the contents of the book 
on the part of those who have the least insight into 
the subject. The publishers are to be congratulated 
on their attempts for female enlightenment. 


atharth Varnavyavastha,by Pandit Bhawani Datta Panday, 
Head Master, Mayfield Pathshala, Simla. Printed ‘at the 
Bombay Machine Press, Lahore. Crown 8 vo. pp. 60. 
Price as. 2. , 


It treats of the noble basis for correct and reasonable 
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caste distinctions and gives out that the distinctions 
now in vogue are founded on ignorance and supersti- 
tion.- The arguments brought forward are often con- 
vineing. The book is really an attack against the 
caste system and authorities have been cited in sup- 
port of the author’s views. 


Chhaya, by S. Jayshankar Prasad. Printed at 
Shree Lakshmi Nar uyan Press, Jatanbar, Benares City, 
and to be had of Babu Ambika Prasad, Saray Govar- 
dhan, Benares, Crown & vo. pp. 74, Price As. 6. 

The book consists of five short stories, the last of 
which entitled ‘“Madanmrinalini”’ being somewhat 
detailed. The contents of the book will form interest- 
ing reading. The writer has been, at some places, 
skilful in the analysis of human actions and his des-, 


criptions are not devoid of merit. The treatment has, 


been simple and natural. The book is No.2 of the 
Sahitya Sumanmala Series. The printing and paper 
leave nothing to be desired. The stories have the merit 
of being original and not translations. 7 


Shree guru Ramcharitam, by Shree Ramlal Sharan and 
Shree Balakram Vinayak. Printed at the Nawalkishore 
Fress, Lucknow and published by B. Ramjagdeosharan, 
Agent, Goruckpur Bank Ld, Gonda. Demy qgurarto 
-p 117. Price not mentioned. 

This is a biography of the famous ascetic of Ayo- 
dhya, named Shree Swami Sitaram Paramhansji who 
died a glorious death about four years ago at the age 
of 78. The Swami was born at Chowbepore near 
Chitrakut of a respectable Brahman family. When 
about to be married, he left his home at dead of night 
after paying pious respects to his parents who were 
asleep. Since then his time was passed in devotion 
and religious meditation, principally guided by his 
religious preceptor, Shree Swami Shilmani Ji. The 
book recounts the various miraculous events of the 
heroe’s life and gives a vivid picture of his profoundly 
religious attitude. The illustrative verses that are to 
be found here and there are most adeptly chosen. 

M.S. 


ENGLISH-URDU. 


The Students Practical Dictionary. Engilish- 
Urdu Edition. Published by Babu Ram Naryan Lal, 
Bookseller and Publisher, Allahabad. Demy 8 vo. 
pp. 1003 and- 18. Price Rs. 2—8, 


This Dictionary which has passed through several 
editions and a revised and -enlarged edition of which 
has now been issued removes a long-felt want of the 
students and the public in general. The meanings of 
English words „are first given in English and 
then. in Urdu written in Persian character. We 
have carefully gone through the pages of the book 
and find that the Urdu renderings are not merely 
explanatory, but have been skilfully chosen with due 
regard to their appropriateness. Urdu words taken at 
random have not as in the case of other similar 
Dictionaries, inserted. The English meanings are also 
given. in simple and unambiguous language. At the 
end of the book a list of foreign (Greek, Latin, French 
etc.) words and phrases used in the English Literature 
have been added with English and Urdu meanings. The 
book will prove eminently useful not only to the 
students who have Persian as their Second Language, 
but to those Europeans who go up for Urdu Examina- 
tion ; and in the case of the latter, it can safely replace 
high-priced and antiquated publications. The printing 
and binding-are nice and the Antique type has been 
used to demarcate the main words, ies 
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ENGLISH-PERSIAN. 


Translation from English into Persian, by 
Syed Husain Ah, B.A, Head Master, Arabic 
Department, Calcutta Madrasah, and Printed at the 
Nababibhakar Press, Calcutta, and to be had of 
the author at 32—1, Ekbalpore Road, Kidderpore, 
Calcutta Crown 8 vo. pp 224. Price As. r2. 


This book will help considerably the students 
taking Persian at the Matriculation Examination in 
translating easy English sentences into Persian. The 
rules have been illustrated by concrete examples and 
with this object the translation of an. English 
passage sas been followed by rules in the form of 
Notes. In the second part of the book, test passages 
have been given with hints and aids for translation, 
while an appendix contains Matriculation papers 
for translation from English into Persian from 1910 
to 1913, along with hints for their translation. 
The current Persian as used in the modern Persia 
magazines has been used to the exclusion of the 
Persian of the ancient writers. The printing and 
get-up leave nothing to be desired. 


URDU. 


‘Ran Putra, compiled by Mr. R. S. Narayan Swami. 
Printed at the Imperial Book Depot Press, Delhi, and 
to bo had of Messrs. Amir Chand and Sons, Prem Dham, 
Bara Daruba, Delhi. Demy, 8 vo. pp. 208. Price: Paper 
cover—As. 8, Bound Edition—As, 12. 


This book contains the letter written by Swami 
Ram Tirtha, M. A,, on various occasions, both when 
he was a student and a professor as also when he 
turned an ascetic. Lectures of a great man go a 
great way in helping us to compile his biography; 
they often tell things which a hundred events of a 
man’s life do not disclose. The compilation is no doubt 
valuable in this respect and we must commend the 
author in following the English writers and publicists * 
in this respect. It goes without saying that a good 
deal can be learnt from the letters. The printing is 
fair and the binding very good. Every letter is 
preceded by aheading which tells us its subjects, which 
is, in several cases, a moral, religious, or psychological 
one. ` 


Ram. Varsha Part I, by Do. Printed at Do. and tobe had 
of Do. Crown 8 vo. pp. 247. Price Paper cover—As. 5, 
cloth bound—As. 5. 


It contains the poems found in the note-books of 
Swami Ram Tirtha and compiled therefrom. These 
poems have been published: in the Hindi character as 
well, but those in which Sanskrit words’ prepon- 
derated have been omitted from this edition, whilg 
others, mainly Urdu poems, have been added in this 
Urdu edition. The sense of each poem has been 
given at the end of it in prose. The printing and bind- 
ing are like that of the aforesaid publication. 

M. 


BENGALI. i 
Sthapati Vijnan or Engineering in Bengali, in two 

Volumes by Rai Sahib Durgacharan Chakravarty 
L.C.E. published in 1315 and 1317 respectively. 

The first volume is the second Edition of his first 
attempt titled Viswakarma 88 pages, demy 16, price 
eight annas. | 

The second volume is also the second edition 51 
pages, demy 16, price six annas only. 
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Vol. I consists of short descriptions of. Brickwork, 
Soorkee, Lime, Cement, Concrete, Plaster, White- 
: washing, Woodwork, Painting, Brick masonry, 
Arching, Cementing, Roofing, Flooring, Foundations, 
Bridges, Roads, and five Tables specifying some 
useful recipes. : | 
Vol. I deals with designing Buildings, Specification 
and Estimate, Masonry Bridges and Culverts, Iron 


Bridges, Pontoons, Lift Bridges, Girder Bridges and - 


Excavating Tanks and Wells. 

The author’s object is that these will be valuable to 
those who have connection with houses and buildings. 
It serves, no doubt, to some extent the author's 
purpose and I recommend this book to the general 
-Bengali Public who will derive benefit from it. The 
language is easy and the mode of conveying meanings 
is simple. 

The Government of Bengal may patronize by 
purchasing some copies and make it a text-book in 
elementary school classes. 

The general Bengali public onght to encourage the 
publication of such professional treatises in engineer- 
aig and other branches of arts and industries. 
= [must not forget to mention here that the author 
deals with the above subjects rather too briefly and 
itis somewhat disappointing not to find the work 
up-to-date. In house connections, I fear, the jack 
arches on the girders under pucca flat roof are simply 
mentioned; their construction, ete., are not explained 
at all. The concrete and the footings in the founda- 
tions ought to have been dealt with’more at length. 
The re-inforced concrete roofing might have been 
added. 

On excavating wells it would have been more 
nséful to know what wood should be employed in 
well-curbs; how the iron curbs are constructed; what 

-soil would be the best and so forth, 

In preparing estimates the reader would have 
been more benefited,’ had there been a detailed 
estimate and abstract of a dwelling house. 

In designing buildings the author would have done 
more service had he given a plan, section and an 
elévation of a decent dwelling house, also of a 
bunpalow-fashioned building. 

The latest principles of sanitation, drainage, water- 
works, alittle of irrigation, bathing ghats and embank- 
ments might well have heen added. 

These points are here mentioned simply to encourage 
the author that he might deal with them more ably 
in his future editions; as well-to bring new authors 
- in the field to supply the much deplored wants in the 

several fields of engineering, agriculture and industries 
iir Bengali Literature. 

` In conclusion, I heartily congratulate the author 
on his coming into the field with his Sthapati Viynan 
and wish him every success, _ 

j Swami Vijnanananda 
r Alias H. P. Chatterji, L. C. E., 
Allahabad. 


ENGLISH., 


-- 


Chaitanya’s Pilgrimages and Teachings. Translation 
by Prof. Jadunath Sarkar. M.C. Sarkar, 75, Harri- 
son Road, Calcutta, Luzac & Co. London. Rs, 2. 
(3s. net). | 

Prof. Jadunath Sarkar has rendered a signal’ 
service to English readers by translating the sacred 
book of the Chaitanya-charit-amrita (Madhya Lila) 
into the Englishlanguage. His translation is lucid, clear 
and simple and the book is remarkably well printed. 
‘A translation of this most famous work was urgently 
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needed. We may hope that Professor Jadunath Sarkar 
will continue his worthy labours and translate the 
Adi Lila and the Anta Lila aswell. As historical docu- 
ments ofa religious society of the middle ages in 
Bengal they are of surpassing value. As religious 

books they are the key to a great deal that is obscure 
in mediaeval Hinduism. Prof. Jadunath Sarkar has 
done wisely in beginning with the Madhya Lila. It 

gives the clearest picture of the Saint and his teaching, 

and is full of intense human interest from beginning 
to end. It has a further importance as, in its original. 
Bengali form, it forms a landmark in Bengali literature 
and has done much to set a type of language under- 
stood by the people for later authors to follow. The 
Bengali language was always in danger of being over- 

shadowed by Sanskrit, when put to literary use, and 
it was of incalculable importance that a popular 
religious movement should haveused Bengali and 

not Sariskrit as its vehicle of expression. 


When we turn to the subject of the book, the pic- 
ture drawn of the Saint is one of extraordinary beau- 
ty. Through the obscuring mediam of marvels and 
legends, a truly human figure comes before us and 
attracts our own love, even as it attracted the love of 
his first disciples. Such a passage.as that given on 
page 9 is clearly a transcript from life. 

‘Comforting His mother, He bowed at her feet, 
walked round her, and then set off. The cry of lamen- 
tations rose in the Acharya’s house, but the Master 
quickened His pace, heedless of it. Adwaita followed 
Him some distance weeping, when He turned back 
with clasped hands, solaced him, and spoke these 
gentle words, “You should comfort my mother and 
look after the congregation, for if you give way to 
grief they will die!’ Embracing He turned Adwaita 
back, and passed on freely. To the bank of the Ganges 
He went with the four, and then to Puri by way -of 
Chhatrabhog.’ 

For another passage where the Saint comes to the 
house of one, who had been the host of his own guru, 
the scene is described as follows:— 


‘Then the Master took the Brahman apart and 
asked him secretly, “You are a Brahman noble-minded, 
simple and old. Whence did you acquire such wealth 
oflove?”’ The man replied, “When Madhavendra Puri 
came here on his travels, he was pleased to be my 
guest; he made me his disciple and ate of my cooking. 
That gréat soul revealed the (concealed) Gopal, who is 
worshipped at Govardhan to this day.’’ At this the 
Master touched his feet, but the Brahman in alarm 
fell down at the Master’s feet, The Master explained, 
“You are my guru, and I ain almost a disciple to you. 
The guru should not bow to the disciple.’ The 
Brahman in fear and surprise asked, “Why.do you, a 
Sanyasi, use such language? Butfstay! Your fervour 
makes me infer that you are connected with Madhav- 
endra Puri (by the tie of initiation). He was filled 
with love of Krishna: nowhere do we ‘find even the 
savour of such love except amonp’ those connected 
with him.” ’ 


The passage shows clearly the humility of the saint 
and his refusal of the divine honours which his dis- 
ciples were ready to heap upon him. There are many 
other passages of a similar type. 


‘When we come to gather up our reflections on the 
whole book, our first impression is that of the amaz- 
ing wealth of the religious spirit in mediaeval India 
and its tesponse to the apeal oflove. A- people with 
hearts so warm and tenderas those depicted in the 
course of this biography were bound to play an im- 
portant part in human history when their love came 
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to rise. They differ entirely from those hard races of 
the world which have to be disciplined and moulded 
for centuries before spiritual trath can find an entrance. 

But, while: this supremely beautiful emotional 
character has its great strength, it has also its 
great weakness, and there can be little doubt that 
the excessive play of emotion introduced by the 
Saint,- Chaitanya, into Bengali worship, combined 
with its concentration on the figure of Krishna, 
brought a reaction and exhaustion with it, during 
which impure elements (which are so wholly absent 
from the story ofthe Saint himself and his followers) 
gained the upper hand, and the moral bases of society 
were undermined. . Te 

There seem to be two elements which make the 
play. and interplay of Bengali History,—on the one 

and, the piercing intellectual element, speculative, 
logical, rationalistic. This is seen in the development 
ofthe Buddhist movement and also in later ages. It 
has reappeared in modern times. On the other hand, 
there is the high-wrought emotional element, im 
ae warm, mystical, This is seen in the 
Chaitanya-revival. 

It seems to be the task of Bengal of to-day to 
harmonize these two great clements of national 
character. There is needed in Bengal something of 
that wonderful proportion of the Greek mind. This 
prone: en is seen already in some of the greatest 

engali thinkers and prophets of recent times. 
Its influence may pass. gradually from these 
to the bulk of thepeople. This would be a healthy 
development. On the other hand the ‘intellectual’ and 
emotional elements may be allowed to drift apart 
to the great detriment of both. The publication of 
this life of the Saint, Chaitanya, at this time, when 
the intellectual current is running so strong, may help 
to emphasise the parallel influence and importance of 
the cultivation and the discipline of the emotional life. 

C. F. ANDREWS. 


GUJARATI. 


Suvarna Kumari, by Chatur bhaj Mankeshwar Bhatt, 
Vakil, Sadra, published by Somalal Mangaldas Shah, 
printed at the Gujarati Panch Press, Ahmedabad, Card 
board cover, pp. 185. Price Re. 1-8-0 (1913). 


The recent Aryan Brotherhood dinner at Bombay, 
where the high and low caste members of Hindu 
society sat down in one row to partake of food carried 
by Brahmins, was the cause of a storm of scme 
dimensions in the several castes concerned. Some diners 
were excommunicated and all those who did not 
undergo Prayashchitta (Penance) were not taken back 
into caste. This ineident set the writer of this novel 
reflecting; he is in favour of the fusion of sub castes, 
and he considers the divisions of one man’s caste into 
several, unmeaning. His panacea for the cure of this 
evil is Education and the prevention of child marriages. 
In presenting two different pictures of the present 
Hindu society—an Indian at E Cross and one 
in the back woods of the country—the author alludes 
‘to the forces at work, just now, and he thinks the 
resultant is bound to be something happy. The story 
is well told, and the style is so simple, that no effort, 
is required to follow the plot and main incidents of 
the tale. 


The Ten Rules of the Aryasamaj published by 
Arya Vaida Mayaram Sundarji, Jetpur, Kathiawar, 
printed at the Jaina Printing Press, Rajkot. 
Paper cover, pp. 30. Price Re, 0-2-0 (1913), 
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With the aid of Sanskrit passages taken from the 
Vedas, the ten Rules of the Samaj are set out, for 
eneral information, in this little book. The gtyle 
is both florid and unattractive. peed ix 

Kamini and Kanchan, Parts x to 3, by Chha- 
gendal Narayan Bhai Meshri Nandod. Printed at™ 
the Diamond Jubilee Printing Press, Ahmedabad. - 
Clothbound pp. 312. Price Re, 1-8-0 (1973). 


_ This is a novel based on the moral precepts of 
Ramkrishna Paramhansa, and Babu Haran Rakshit. 
As its name implies, it portrays a picture of the evil 
influence of women and gold. Its different Chapters 
are of varying literary quality. The young author 
has a good command over the Cia language, and 
the chapter which relates the incident of the failure 
of the prostitutes to deviate the Saint from “his 
straight path, is written with ability. 


Suvashint Sarla, Part L. by Chandravadan 
Lhhansahib, Printed at the Jaina Printing Press, 
Surat. Cloth-cover, pp. 124: Price Re. 0-9-@ 
(1913). 


An adaptation of Reynold’s Parricide. The first Part 
of this work shows that the translator does not lack 
incommond of the vocabulary òf the language. Itis 
a small book, and would be found useful for whiling . 
away an idle half hour., 


Somnath nun Shivling, by Chunilal Vardhaman 
Shah, published by and printed at the Prajabandiu 
Office, Ahmedabad. Thick card-board, three-coloured 
attractive cover, pp, 282. Price Re. 1-4-0 


This book is a gift to the subscribers of the Praja- 
bandhu, a weekly newspaper. The novel treats of 
the sack of Somnath by Mahmud Guzanavi. There is 
a sad lack of historical fiction in Gujarati, but books 
of this nature would go a long way towards remedying 
this defect. Historically sound in outlines, the novel 4 
in a most intresting way narrates the adventures of 
Mahmud, and king Bhima of Guzarat. The interest 
is so well sustained, that one does not like to put 
down the book till one has finished it, An easy style 
contributes much towards the merits of the work. 


The ‘Annual Report of-the Bhatia Mitra Mandal, 


for samvat year 1968: Weregret we do not review 
such reports. 


firidaya Rang, third ray, by Bhaishanker 
Kuberji Shuki, of Morvi. Printed at the Satya- 
Narayan Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth binding, pp 
128. Price Re 0-8-0. (1910). 


This is a collection of certain poems. written in thé 
modern style by the author, and-a drama, called 
Bhishma Vrat Charit Natak} which is written in the ; 
old style. The verses are good and intelligently 
written but it is difficult to resist the conclusion that 
at Neg there had been a slavish copy of the style of 
others. ' l 


Bula, by Rammohunray Jaswantray, , printed 
at the Satyavijaya Printing Press, Ahmedabad. 
Paper-cover. Pp 530. Price Re 1-4-0. (1913.) 

As an earnest worker towards the uplift of the 


cause of female education and instruction, and as the 
life and soul of the “Sundari Subodha Mandal,” the. 
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NOTES 


writer ‘of this social novel with the motto of “Love 

_ and Labour” is well-known in Gujarat. This book is a 
continuation of his “Yogini.” It is a collection of 
pictures, in which the lives of our young men and 
women, are painted in three stages, conservative or 
„old, intermediate and modern., As such pictures, they 

' are all right, the portraiture is correct, and at times 
vivid. The object, also, of the author, viz,to draw 
the attention of the reader towards social service, is 
‘also well brought out. In many places, there are 
heard loud echoes of ‘Saraswati Chandra,” 
but the writer makes no secret of the influence 
under which he is writing. But inspite of some 
of these merits, one cannot shut one’s eyes 
to the choppy nature of the outturn. Episodes, 
having nothing in common with one another, are 
strung together in a loose way; homilies and sermons 
crop up in places where they just serve the purpose of 
distracting the attention of the reader from the 
sequence of events, and give the book more an appear- 
ance of a collection of sermons than a narrative of 
incidents. But thisisin keeping with the later style 
“of “Saraswati Chandra.” The pleasure that one derives 
fromthe perusal of a novel, pure and simple, e. g., the 
work—“Somnath nun Shivling’’—reviewed above,—is 
therefore wanting here. 


Navrangt Baltko, by Bhogendra Ratanlal 
Divatia B.A. Printed at the Juan Mandir Printing 
Press, Ahmedabad. Thin papéer-cover. Pp. 8&6. 
Unpriced. 19183. l 


Mr. Bhabamdas N. Mohvata. B.A. LL.B. has set 
apart a sum of Rs. 1000 in memory of his father for the 
( encouragement of Gujarati literature. Out of the 
interest on the amount, this little book is published. 
It is an adaptation of Tolstoy’s “Those Girls.” Those 
who have read that little delightful children’s book will 
not fail to appreciate the value of this adaptation. 
There are very few book in Gujarati, which can be 
r ċalled children’s book, Juvenile Literature is still un- 
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cultivated in Gujarati, and hence we heartily welcome 
all attempts in that direction.. 


Manas Ketalt Jamin no Malik Hoi Shake (How much 
land can a man owr ?) published by the Indian Opinion at the 
Lnternational Printing Press, Phenix, Natal, South Africa. 
Paper cover pp. 36. Price £ 0-0-3 (1917). - 


We have had to review before some pamphilets like 
the little one under review, published at Natal. They 
also were adaptations of Tolstoy's novels. This one 
is as good as its predecessors. Mr. M, K. Gandhi is a 
wellknown follower of the late Russian Rishi, and that 
is the reason why the Printing Press at Pheenix is 
busy turning out these leaflets, , 


(1) Dukhman Vidabhyas, by Ratnasinh Dipnik 
Parmar. Cloth-bound, pp 148. Price Re. 0-6-0 
(191 3) 


(2) Katha Guchcha, Part T. by Shivprasad 
Dalpatram Pundit. —Cloth-bound, pp. 144. 
Price Re. 0-5-0, (1918). 

(3) Bharat na Sant Purusho, by same. Cloth» 
bound, pp. 306. Price Re. 0-5-0. (1913), 


All three printed at the Diamond Jubilee 
Printing Press, Ahmedabad, and published by the 
Society for the Encouragement of Cheap Literature. 


The first book is a well-executed translation of 
George Craik’s “Pursuit of knowledge tinder diffi- 
culties.” The second is a bunch of short tales adapted 
from Bengali, and this work is done so well that the 
interest of the reader never flags. The third is a 
collection of the lives of thirteen saintly Indians, like 
Narada, Dattatreya,Sankaracharyya,Ballabhacharyya, 
Chaitanya, Dadu, Bhaskarananda and others. Many 
sources have been tapped by Mr. Pandit for this work 
and the result is a charming book. 

. K. M.J. 
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NOTES 


Mimosa and Man. 


t. Dr. Bose has shown that there is no 
sharp dividing line between the nervous 
‘life.of plants and animals, and in one 
respect it seems that the life of the plant 
Mimosa exactly reproduces the life-history 
of human nations. Every school-history 
in India dilates on the inestimable blessings 
of the Pax Britannica, the great security 
of life and property which we enjoy under 
British rule, and the solicitude with which 
a benign foreign bureaucracy protects us 
from all harm. . The Education Department 


of the Government of India has set before 
itself the ideal of an atmosphere of pute 
study, free from all unsettling influences. 
But the elaborate machinery devised by our 
wise rulers for protecting us from contami- 
nating influences in every direction has 
stunted our growthand diminished our moral 
stature. The blighting effects on life of so 
-complete a seclusion and protection from 
the world outside have beeu illustrated by 
Tennyson in his Palace of Art and by 
Rabindranath Tagore in his Achalayatau. 
The‘‘cloistered virtue” of moralists found no 
favour with the great defender of liberty 
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of speech—John Milton. Hymns to Adversity 
are one of the favourite subjects for- poets. 
England’s: greatest psychological ‘poet has 
welcomed each rebuff that -makes hfe’s 
smoothnesses rough. And now comes the 
Scientist and indirectly adds his valuable 
testimony to.that of poets and philosophers 
against the evils of spoon-fed growth and 
the necessity .of roughing it for securing a 
healthy development of all our faculties, 
as, the following extract from Dr.. Bose’s 
recent address at the Presidency College will 
show: | 
“One. significant result was that while a plant care- 
fully protected under glass from outside blows looked 
sleek and flourishing, yet as a complete and perfect 


j be a failure. the nervous 


organism it poe to b 
system was found atrophied or paralysed. But when 


a succession of blows was rained on this effete and 
bloated specimen, the internal condition of the plant 
improved. It became more alert and responsive, and 
was able to send out excitatory impulses with 
enhancing speed.” 


`- The Pay of the Home Civil Service. 


It. appears from Whitaker’s Almanac 
that.the Home, Civil Service get 4 1,000 
a.year or Rs. 1,250 a month after thirty 
years’ service. The Indian Civil Servant 
gets at least double this amount after 
thirty years’ service. Yet he seeks to excite 
pity as a wofully underfed creature. 


Prof J. C. Bose thirty years ago. 


Referring Dr. J. C. Bose’s researches on 
the transmission of nervous impulse in 
plants, recently published by the Royal 
Society, Professor Homersham Cox writes 
to us: 

“It is thirty years ago since I heard Dr. 

Bose express the views he has now demons- 
trated experimentally. I can remember 
distinctly that at the time I was struck by 
his ability and his amiable character.” 
_ This goes to show that great discoveries 
are not madeinaday. Even when by. the 
exercise of scientific imagination a man of 
genius feels almost intuitively that acertain 
fact must be true, he has often to toil on 
for years through baffling failures and 
establish the truth of what he believes by 
a series of oft-repeated successful experi- 
ments. That is one reason why genius has 
been defined to be-an infinite capacity for 
taking pains. 


Total Abstinence and Physical Fitness. 
In the latest annual report of the 
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American Temperance ‘Society is a para- 
graph dealing with physical fitness, which 
should be widely read all the. world over. 


It is as follows :— 


“The American athletes who astonished the world ~“ 
by their wholesale victories in the Olympic games at 
Stockholm were trained: under a rigid system which 
eliminated beer and tobacco as-well’ as strong spirits. 

A poll of the men themselves is said to have shown. 
that practically the entire team—including all of the 
point-winners, of 1mportance—were total abstainers 
not only while in training, but at all other times.” 


The Religious Sense. 


Sir Alfred Lyall, the great Anglo-Indian 
scholar, seems to- have been an Agnostic. 
Yet in his old age he wrote, in a letter 
printed in his recent. biography :— , 

“It is my conclusion—based upon a rather widé 
observation of religions in various parts of the world 
—that to the vast majority of mankind some form of 
Theistic religion is a matter of primary mental necessi- 
ty. Itis inherent in their constitution, and without 
it they would suffer serious impoverishment. I am 
convinced that if the religious sense—that feeling of 
spiritual aid and support which is expressed in Pray- 
er—were generally to disappear, mankind at large 
would fall to a lower moral level.” j 


The Dumb Speak. 


- Deaf mutes from all over the world i 
assembled at the Sorbonne for the third Deaf 
and and Dumb Congress. There were 
thirty English and ten Scottish delegates. 
The United States was -represented by a 
score of deaf mutes, and there were German, 
Austrian, Italian, Belgian, Scandinavian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Swiss and Japanese 
among the delegates. The Congress cele- 
brateł the bicentennial of the Abbe de 
Epee, founder of the French system of 
educating the deaf -aand dumb. All the dele- 
gates presented their reports in sign 
language. .A speech by a Turkish deaf 
mute, with an extraordinary deftness of 
gesture, was a triumph of the art. The 
programme included a theatrical per, 
formance by deaf mutes and a commemora# 
tion with sermon at the Church of Saint , 
Roch, where the Abbe de l’Epee is buried. 


Lord Carmichael at the Swadeshi Mela. 


In the course of his opening speech at 
the Swadeshi Mela Lord Charmichael is 
reported to have observed that Govern- 
ment cannot be expected to furnish capital 
to finance Swadeshi industries,—that must 
come from the people themselves; what 
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Government can be expected to do isto 
equip the youth ofthe country, seeking an 
industrial career, with the requisite know- 
ledge and training. While we cannot ad- 
mit that under no circumstances should a 
government be expected to advance capital 
for industrial concerns, we are prepared to 
judge of the real attitude of our Govern- 
ment towards the industrial explortation of 
India by indigenous agency, by the extent 
tu which it gives effect to the principle 
laid down by His Excellency. No one can dis- 
pute the fact that Government has up to 
the present made no considerable effort to 
give the people technical education. Sym- 
pathetic speeches may make good reading 
for a certain class of people, if they do not 
‘deceive themselves therewith; but sym- 
pathetie achievements are certainly much 
better: 


The Calcutta University Lecturers. 


In their reply to the Senate’s letter on 
the question of the appointment of Univer- 
sity lecturers, the Government of India ob- 
serve: 

It is Stated that the principle that persons who 
» have taken a prominent part in politics should not be 
„amade lecturers is now applied for the first time, that 
Dr. Suhrawardy had previously been appointed and 
that no exception had been taken to his appointment, 
that it wasin appropriate to negative the recommenda- 
~ tions ofthe University on anew principle, that the 
. principle itself is too comprehensive, and that the order 
i will seriously hamper the action of the University in 

the appointment of lecturers. Iam to observe 
that.the principle is not a new one. It has long heen 
applied to Government servants. It was enuticiated 
in eloquent language and with the widest application 
to teachers and professors by the Hon. the Vice-Chan- 
cellor in his Convocation speech of 1910. 

But University lecturers are not Govern- 
ment servants. The opinion of the Vice- 
Chancellor is his own individual opinion ; 
it is not necessarily identical with -the 
opinion of the University. Moreover, in 
the course of the recent debate on the 
question, Sir Asutosh Mukerji made a 
clear distinction between the case of college 
s professors and University lecturers and 
professors. It is useless to argue from a 
three year old address of the Vice-Chancellor 
when we have a more recent and explicit 
_ pronouncement of his on the subject. 
= Another passage in the Government's 
letter runs as follows :— 

The Government of India are hound in duty to 
prevent by every means in their power the exertion of 
unsettling influences upon students. They cannot 
ignore the mischief which has already been wrought 
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among the pupils of certaingschools and colleges in 
Bengal, They are anxious to co-perate with the Senate 
of the Caleutta University in the interests of the 
students and the higher intellectual life of Bengal. 


There is an air of great plausibility 
about this passage. Butitis only plausible 
and nothing more. If young men climb trees, 
run, jump, ride or swim, they may become 
lame, or die of heart failure, or break their, 
necks or get drowned. But for this reason 
what wise man ever prevented them from 
exercising their limbs in various ways, 
some of them very risky? Many of the 
very things that may injure or kill 
the body of man are necessary for its 
sound upbuilding. Similarly, some of 
those influences which may unsettle the 
mind of man are indispensably necessary 
for the training of his intellect and the 
formation of his character. You cannot 
breed sturdy citizens in aglass-house. That 
this is recognised as true, in all civilised 
countries, is evident from the absence there 
of political restrictions on students and 
their teachers similar to those that are 
sought to be imposed by the Government 
of India. The lower animals act from 
“instinct.” But man is expected to have 
character, and character implies the liberty 
to go wrong; as citizenship implies the 
possibility of making political mistakes. 
But we forget we are only the ‘“‘fellow- 
subjects” of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, 
we are not expected or meant to be their 
fellow-citizens. : 


Government expect instructors of 
youth to exert wholesome. political influence 
on students. Wholesome influcnee of any 
kind can be exercised by precept and 
example. If you inculeate the virtue of 
truthfulness, you must also denounce lying 
and be truthful yourself. Similarly, if a 
teacher of youth wishes tò keep them from 
mischievous politics, he must both teach 
sound politics and criticise' unwholesome 
political doctrines after describing them; 
and, what is more, he must exemplify in his 
own personal life the pursuit of wholesome 
politics. But this, Government will not 
allow. 


_ The officials are anxious to. keep our 
boys from unsettling influences. But are 
these influences only political? To ortho- 
dox people, social reformers and religious 
reformers are people who exert mischievous 
unsettlinng influences. Orthodoxy must 
taboo science too; for science wunsettles 
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the minds of students by producing 
in them unbelief regarding the. old 
religious legends and myths. Bureaucrats 
must taboo history: for it may unsettle 
learners’ minds by descriptions of 
struggles for civic rights, revolutions, wars 
of independence and so forth. Too eager 
a pursuit of games and sports or visits to 
theatres where the actresses are immo- 
ral women do not produce an atmosphere 
of pure study. And so on and so forth. Will 
Government, therefore, so circumscribe the 
physical and mental activities and move- 
ments of the students as to protect them 
from all possible unsettling influences? 
Or is it only politjcal influence that they 
fear? In that cas it may be necessary 
to enforce some®, such arrangements 
and regulations as the following (1) 
All schools and colleges should be removed 
from the neighbourhood of villages and 
towns. (2) They should be purely resi- 
dential, not a single day scholar being 


admitted. (3) The history of no country 


should be taught; as history is old politics, 
and there is no country in which there have 


‘not been revolts, revolutions and changes 


of dynasty and forms of Government. (4) 
If geography be taught, there should be no 
mention in the text-books of forms of 
Government. (5) In text-books of literature 
there should be no references to or biogra- 
phies of heroes, politicians, statesmen, 
patriots, &c. (6) The students should have 
no access to newspapers or periodicals, 
not even to the Pioneer or the Civil& 
Military Gazette, or the Englishman: for 
these, too, sometimes criticise the bureau- 
cracy and contain Reuter’s telegrams 
regarding such items as Sir Edward 
Carson’s preparations: for a rebellion in 
case Home Rule becomes law, President 
Wilson’s desire to grant independence to 
the Filipinos, the Chinese Revolution and 
rebellion, &c. (7) The packing paper used 
to wrap things bought for students’ 
hostels, should in no case be old news- 
papers: for these latter may contain un- 
settling news, leaders, &c. (8) When students 
go home during vacations, their journeys 
to and fro should be performed in Railway 
carriages reserved .for them and under 
police escort. (9) Before they enter their 
iomes, all new and old newspapers, 


. histories, &c., should be removed from 


them by a thorough search of the premises, 
and effective means adopted to see that 
such unsettling materials do not enter 
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these houses so long as they are occupied 
by the students. 

This list is by no means exhaustive. 
Anglo-Indian bureucrats are far more 
clever than our humble selves. - Many 
more devices may occur to- thera. | 

Many of our contemporaries have ex- 
pressed surprise that, whereas a man of 
21 can become a member of parliament 
in England, a man of the same age here 
is thought to be of too tender an age to 
be exposed to the unsettling influence exert- 
ed by a politician lecturing, e. g., on the 
Hindu laws of inheritance. Itis forgotten 
that we are the Eternal Baby among 
nations; even our nonagenarian. Grand 
Old Dadabhai Naoroji is really a white- 
haired baby. We never come of age. 

The Government letter speaks of thd 
mischief already done among the pupils of 
certain schools and colleges in Bengal. 
But in official circles a very exaggerated 
view of the mischief done prevails. And pray 
who was ultimately responsible for the mis- 
chief? Was it not Lord Curzon? He has 
done more mischief than the worst agita- 
tor among us. And we can safely say that 
in any other country a hundred times more 
imischief would have resulted from the do-. 
ings of a man like him, than has been the 
case here. Every dacoity is not committed 
by the Bhadralog class; every dacoity 
committed even by such people is not a 
political dacoity. “The situation in part¢ of. 
England”, says The Tribune, “is not 
much different from that in Bengal. Mr. 
Montagu Sharp, the Chairman of the 
Middlesex Sessions on August 5, said in 
his charge to the jury that many educated 
men were being convicted of house-breaking 
and burglary. The ‘Pall Mall Gazette,’ 
which draws attention to this fact, says 
that Mr. Sharp went further and pointed 
out that from February 1910 to November 
1911, he found that out of 200 cases of 
house-breaking and burglary no less than, 
83 per cent. were by men who were 
classified as ‘of good education.’ ” We deep- 
ly deplore even the comparatively small 
numbet of cases where the minds of young 
men or boys have been unhinged. But we 
are happy to find that as the result of the 
public movements of recent years, for one 
pest of society we have got hundreds of 
devoted servants of society, who have 
proved their worth during bathing festivals 
and national calamities. 

We are sure British officials will not 
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attach any importance to what we write. 
But if they do not think that human 
nature in India is entirely different from 
human nature in England, they may well 
ponder on the views of a late Conservative 
‘statesman of their own country who held 
the offices of Indian and Foreign Secretary, 
as summarised by the Leader of Allahabad. 


Sir Stafford Northcote, the first Earl of Iddesleigh, 
told: the under-graduates of Edinburgh that the 
healthful expression of a genuine interest in political 
affairs was very much to he commended among the 
educated youth of a nation. ‘I value so highly’ said 
Sir Stafford, ‘the training of our youth for political 
life that I would rather see among you a little exag- 
geration, and even a little temporary misdirection of 
your partisanship, than a dull indifference upon 
questions of high importance, or a selfish insensibility 
to the interests of your native country.’ He spoke of 
the loss sustained by a state by the withdrawal of 

“youth from active political life, and went on to say: 

“It may be reckoned among the greatest advan- 
tages of university life and of the university course 
ox education, as compared with isolated private train- 
ing, that it calls forth and encourages this generous 
public spirit at an age when men are particularly 
open to noble influences, and under cireumstances 
which affordthem peculiar advantages for prosecuting 
those studies which lie at the foundation of a sound 
political education.” 

‘With us,’ said Sir Stafford, one of the greatest 
of our Secretaries of State, ‘the object of the ‘univer- 
sity is not merely to protect scholars but to form 
citizens ; and’ he went on, 
“our sons should be encouraged to look on the sight 
ofthe great vessel of the state labouring among the 
turbulent waves and the whitening breakers not with 
indolent indifference, nor with tame- self-gratulation 
over the ease and safety of their own position, but 
wvithgnoble sympathy and with a generous longing for 
the time when they too may take part in the toils and 
in the perils of the voyage.” 

‘The university is one which has some special 
advantages for the study of political life, said Sir 
Stafford.- The students must ‘act, and labour and 
dare, and not sit still.’ 


Progress of Chemistry in Bengal. 


It was a stimulating address which Dr. 
P. C. Ray delivered last month at the 
Calcutta Chemical Club. He mentioned the 
original contributions to the science of 
Chemistry made by students. : 
‘* Since we met last year, some 60 papers have been 
communicated to the Chemical Societies of London 
‘and New York, the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the 
Zeitschrift fur Anorganische Chemie, Zeitschrift. fur 
Electrochemie and Zettschrift fur Physikalische Chemie. 
It is a matter for sincere congratulation that the con- 
tributions of several pupils in the Chemical Laboratory 
of the Presidency College are meeting with welcome 
and hospitable reception in the columns of the above 
journals, Our hearty thanks are due to the Publica- 
tion Committee of the Chemical Society and to Pro- 
fessors Noyes, Richard Lorenz, Paul Askenasy, Ost- 
wald and Drucker for their ready and ungrudging help 
in the matter of the publication of our papers, 
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_ Ihave all along held and am never tired of reitera- 
ting my views that those who pursue chemistry in 
India at the present state of its progress must not ex- 
pect to reap immediate benefit in the shape of rich 
pecuniary rewards. Toa sincere and devoted student, 
the pursuit of knowledge for its-own sake always 
carries its reward. A man of science is a.member of a 
privileged class—to him has been committed the sacred 
task of unravelling the mysteries and secrets of nature. 
Attracted by the glamour of a material civilisation 
we hope we shall not forget our noble heritage of plain 
living and high thinking. 

' The hope expressed by Prof. Ray will 
owe not a little for its fulfilment to his 
own example of plain living and high think- 
ing and of the devoted pursuit of knowledge 
for its own sake. 

_ Dr- Ray went on to quote specific 
instances to show: 


that those who, after taking the highest degree 
of our University in Science, have spent two or three 
years in original investigations at the Laboratory of 
the Presidency College, have never had any serious 
cause of complaint even from the worldly point of 
view, 

A notable feature in connection with the recent 
contributions from our Laboratory is that they most- 
ly include researches carried out by the students while 
preparing for the M. Sc. degree and not by those who 
are known as “Research Scholars,” 

It is my pleasant duty to give special prominence 
to the researches of Messrs Rasik Lall Datta, Nilratan 
Dhar and Jitendra Nath Rakshit. Messrs, Datta and 
Dhar have also won high University distinctions and 
I hope they will, in due time, be able to add one or 
more feathers to their cap. Mr. Rakshit however, 
stands by himself. He is a “plucked” B. Sc. and, having 
failed to secure the University hall-mark, would 
naturally be looked down upon as an unclean pariah. 
By a singular piece of good fortune I happened‘ to 
“discover” him, and, as you may be aware, his associa- 
tion with me in the investigation of the “Amine 
Nitrites’’ has been productive of happy results. He 
also found ample time to earry on work on his own 
account and we are looking forward with-eagerness 
to the publication of his fairly elaborate paper on 
potassium and sodium acetamides in the next issue of 


_ the Chemical Society’s journal. 


We do hope some means will be found to 
confer a degree upon so distinguished a 
student as Mr. Rakshit without his being 
called upon to pass an examination. . | 

We are glad to learn that 
under the fostering care of Professor Watson 
some of the students of the ,Dacca College, 
notably Messrs. Anukulchandra “Sarkar and 
Jatindra Mohan Datta, have shown marked ability 
in carrying on original researches. During the year 
under review, some 4 or 5 papers have been contribut- 
ed from the Dacca Chemical Laboratory by Professor 
Watson and his pupils. Professor B. K. Singh’s paper 
on the Resolution of Azonium Compounds is also an 
important contribution. ooo 


Prof. Ray concluded by saying :— 


In my “History of Hindu Chemistry” I have de: 
voted a chapter to the discussion of some of the causes 
which brought about the decline of scientific spirit in 


f 
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India, and how during the period of intellectual stag- 
nation which set in, our unhappy land was rendered 
morally unfit for the birth of a Boyle, a Descartes or a 
Newton. We hope wehave slept off the torpor of ages 
and that it will be ours once more to extend the bounds 
of knowledge. 


The Indian Educational Service. 


In his last budget speech Mr. Montagu 
said: “The old era of hard and fast division 
. between the governors and the governed 
on racial lines has disappeared for.ever.”’ 
That is the reason why we find almost 
every week some British or Colonial gradu- 
ate appointed to the Indian Educational 
Service, to the exclusion of the natives of 
India. This service has begun to invade 
the schools, too. ‘The Secretary of State 
has appointed Mr. .L. T. Watkins, M. A., 


_ of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, tothe ` 


Indian Educational Service as Headmaster 
of the Government High School, Pesha- 
war.” As generations of Indian headmasters 
have proved their entire fitness for such 
posts, it is not at all. necessary, except for 
politico-racial reasons, toimport Europeans 
on high salaries for them. ` 
i There is no doubt that if the revenues 
of India admitted of the payment of suff- 
ciently high salaries to the gatekeepers of 
Indian schools and colleges to attract 
European graduates, reasons could be 
easily found for their appointment to 
such posts to the exclusion of Indian 
-‘durwans. 


The Failure of the People’s Bank. 


The failure of the People’s Bank of 
Lahore : has involved many a man 
in heavy loss arid spelt utter ruin to many 
others. The man or men whose criminal 
greed or negligence has brought about this 
calamity should not be allowed -to go- un- 
punished; and everything possible should 
be done to: secure to the shareholders and 
depositors as large a percentage of their 
money as practicable. At the same time on 
occasions like this, we should refrain from 
undue’ selfdepreciation. We must not 
think thatthe People’s Bank failed because it 
was managed by Indians; for both in India 
and abroad many banks managed solely by 
Europeans. have failed. But there is no 


doubt that we should be extremely careful. 


in the management of such concerns, both’ 
in the public interests, as well as because 
such enterprises among us are in their 
infancy. | 
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The Women’s Medical Service. . 


It has been decided to have a Women’s 
Medical Service in connéction with Lady 
Dufferin’s Fund. A large grant-in-aid: has 
been promised by the Secretary of State. The 
Fund was contributed by Indians and th 
Secretary of State’s grant also comes from 
the pockets of Indian tax-payers. But the 
medical women would be Europeans: 
Lord Curzon said in one of his speeches that 
administration and exploitation were 
two phases of the same thing. He might 
have added that sometimes philanthropy 
was a third phase. l l 


No Poles greet the Kaiser. 
“Prussia’s Ireland” Still Bitter. 


- 


A Berlin correspondent wrote on August 
26th :—In cheerless weather, along muddy 
roads, nearly 30,000 soldiers of the Fifth 
Army Corps tramped to the parade ground 
of Posen, to be reviewed by the- Kaiser, 
who was acdompanied by the Empress, 
their sons, and the Prince Regent of 
Bavaria. Owing to the bad weather the 
sight was shorn of much of its splendour. 

Thousands of patriotic Germans had 

poured into the town, military veterans, re 
school-boys, and German settlers lined the 
streets, but there were practically no Poles. 
They remained at home, not because it 
was raining but because they refused to 
do honour to the Prussian King, and, as. 
one Polish journal says, “to kiss the andó 
that fogs them.” 
_ Polish bookshops in several cases to-day 
have their windows filled exclusively with 
the works of Polish writers. One promi- 
nently displays a picture of Napoleon. 

“Prussia’s Ireland” shows little sign of 
being reconciled to her fate, and it must. be 
said that her rulers show little inclination 
to reconcile her. Š 

One large hotel in Posen had its win- 
dows broken during the night because it 
displayed some trifling decorations ip, 
honour of the Kaiser’s visit.’ Several great 
Polish land-owners who have accepted the” 
Kaiser’s invitation to his Court are being 
held up to obloquy as men unworthy to 
r the name of Poles.—The Indian Daily 

ews. 


Collision with the Police in British Guiana. 


_ In the Imperial Legislative Council, Mr. 
W.H, Clark, replying to Mr. Surendranath 


NOTES 


Banerjea’s question rea collision between 
- the police and Indian coolies at a sugar 
plantation in British Guiana, said: “The 
order to fire was not given until the Riot 
„Act had been read and one of the police had 
been killed and two others injured by the 
mob, the situation of the rest of the police 
being one of considerable danger.” Mr. 
Clark did not speak from personal know- 
ledge, but had to repeat the account of the 
occurrence furnished by the British 
Guiana officials who are responsible for 
it. Dr: R. N. Sharma, L. M. s., who 
“practises in George Town, British Guiana, 
contributed an article on this tragic in- 
cident to the June number of this Review. 
He*was ‘‘on the scene and observing the dis- 
¢ontented state of the minds of the working- 
men, got the case settled amicably, for which 
hé was yery kindly thanked by the magis- 
trate.” There is no reason to question 
the accuracy of Dr. Sharma’s description of 
‘the occurrence, which’ runs as follows: 
, “Now, imagine, dear reader, a miniature battle- 
field. On one sidé the Inspector-General, lordly, fat, 
gray-haired, with eyes blood-shot with anger at the 
_ audacity of the “D—d coolies” in refusing to give up 
their innocent companions......lmagine him with his 
“maxim guu and all his men [two squads of Police] 
tiy armed.’ and then imagine the poor, thin-faced, 
half-starving armless (except for a few sticks and their 
instruments of agriculture) coolies standing on the 
opposite side, There was only a distance of six feet 
between the two forces...... 
B. “The coolies were asked to give up those five people, 
o which they did not consent. The colonel read the 
, Riot Act. Assoonas this was finished, the coolies 
turned back to go to their houses and had only gone 
about 7o to 90 feet from the police, when they noticed 
that one corporal and some policemen were following 
them to arrest one of the men, who, as soonas they 
reached that particular man, caught hold of him. A 
struggle ensued between the two, and as soon as one 
of the Indians was going to help his companion, the 
police began to fire. It is said that the man who went 
for helping struck the corporal with a stick and that. 
caused his death; but the death of the corporal of 
Police was caused by a bullet piercing his skull, as the 
inquiry revealed. l l 
“The police did not fire one or two shots, but they 
were ordered to fire two tremendous volleys into the 
crowd and then stray shots followed. 
O “Icannot command an adequate vocabulary to 
` describe the scene on that bloody estate. The poor 
coolies with their backs towards the police wete pro- 
ceeding towards their houses and yet they fell dead as 
wild birds. Some women and children got shot and 
met their death while sitting in their houses quietly.” 
It will be seen from the above account 
that the policeman was not killed by the 
coolies but that his death was caused by a 
bullet shot. by the Police themselves; and 
that considering the way in which the two 
parties were armed,the situation. of the 


~ 
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Police could not at all have been one. of 
considerable danger. We should also con- 
sider that the coolies had their backs turn- 
ed towards the Police,—they were retiring 
or fleeing. We think the firing of two 
volleys was as wanton as it was un- 
necessary. The civilised western public 
should also determine the offence for which - 
the women and children “met their death 
while sitting in their houses quietly.” 

Mr. Clark has said in his reply :— 

It also appears, however, that a contributoty 
cause of the ill-feeling which culminated in the out- 
break was that it was proposed to transfer five men 
from one plantation to another and that transfer 
was to be effected, according to what is stated to be 
the usual practice, with the assistance, of the police. 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies has called the 
attention of the Government of British Guiana to the 
objections to the employment of the police in effecting 
the transfer of labourers except in cases where resist- 
ance is expected, He has also pointed out the desir- 
ability of issuing instructions that a reasonable 
notice of transfer should be given to immigrants, that ` 
the cause of transfer should be stated if the immigrant 
concerned asks for it....., 

The West is said to have abolished 
slavery; but what is this transfer of 
coolies, against their will, from one estate 
to another, as if they were cattle,—what. 
is this transfer but another name for 
slavery? 


Rabindranath’s Return. 


On the morning of Monday the 29th 
September Babu Rabindranath Tagore 


‘reached Howrah Station and was accorded 


a warm welcome by a large number of his 
countrymen. As the train neared the 
platform cries of “Bande Mataram” were 
raised, and there. was an eager rush to- 
wards the compartment in which he was. 
When Rabindranath alighted he was gar-` 
landed successively by Principal Brajendra- 
nath Seal, Principal Mahamahopadhyay 
Satis Chandra  Vidyabhushan of the 
Sanskıit College and the Maharaja 
Bahadur of Susang; and bouquets of 
lotuses and roses were presented to him 
by Babus Krishna Kumar Mitra, Hirendra- 
nath Datta, Nagendranath Basu. Prachya- 
Vidyamahurnav, and others. 


Interviewed at Bombay by the Associat- 
ed Press Mr. Tagore expressed delight 
with the reception accorded to him by the 
English people. “I met,” he said, “most 
delightful literary people ‘who were all 
very kind and most appreciative. As soon 
as we embarked on our return voyage we 
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were at once made to feel that our fellow- 


- passengers were quite different from the 


class we were associated with in England. 
Indéed one would take them to be of some 
different nationality.” What impressed 
him most both in England and America 
was the spirit of social Service. “It was,” 
he said, “an inspiration to me.” One great 
thing that struck him in London was how 
little people knew of India. He also was 
unable to follow what was happening in 
India because the papers paid so scanty 
attention to our affairs. It seems an 
anomaly that india should occupy sucha 
tiny and insignificant space in the London 


papers. There should be a more complete 


transmission ofnewsfrom Indiato London. 
Take for instance the case of those terrible 


ftoods that occurred at Burdwan recently. 


A lady acquaintance came across a detailed 
account ina German paper and she thought 


‘it must have been exaggerated, because she 


had seen nothing about itin the English 
papers. All that had been given was a 


“bare paragraph. Itis surely curious that 


London should be so little interested in 


t 


such a terrible calamity in India and should 
accord it only afew lines, while the German 
press published a full report. A man run 
over by a motor car in a remote part of 
France and things like that are given 
prominence to by the London papers but 
one of the most devastating floods we 
have had in India is hardly noticed. Why 
should not Englishmen know what was 
going on in India? Allof a sudden they 
hear of somebody committing a rash act 
in India and they condemn him but they 
know nothing about'the case, not having 
followed the trend of life or thought in 
India. They are content to leave every- 
thing to the authorities and they don’t 
like to think about it. i 

The thing is John Bull is content entirely 
to ignore the existence of India, the brightest 
gem in his hat, until he has a suspicion, 
hoyvever baseless, that somebody, coloured 
or white, is trying or is likely to snatch at 
it. Yet John Bullis what he is, because of 
his possession of India. i 


The Hindu System of Interpreting Law. 


We learn from the Amrita Bazar Patrika 
that Professor Joseph Kohler of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin published an article in the 
‘Archiv Fur Rechts and Wirlsch Afte Philo- 
sophic.’ This article was reprinted and 
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circulated in Germany in the: form of a 
pamphlet inthe German language. From 
Germany they sent a copy of this ‘pamphlet 
to Messrs Thacker Spink and Co., Calcutta, 

who are the publishers of the Tagore Law 
Lectures of 1905 delivered by Babu. Kishori 

Lal Sarkar. At the wish of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University this pamphlet was 
translated by Dr. Thibaut into English. 
The Patrika has made certain extracts 
from it to show how learned Germans 
appreciate the ancient literary monuments 
of our civilization.. Professor Joseph Kohler 
begins the pamphlet with the following 
observations :— i i 

“All the world knows that the Hindus had the 
first and the greatest grammarian in Panini. Bit it 
has not been hitherto known to the judicial world® 
that Jaimini is the oldest and the greatest expounder 
and systematizer of law. He is the author ofa treatise 
which can be placed side by side with the work of the 
great Panini, we mean his Mimansa Rules. The age 
in which he lived can hardly be ascertained even 
approximately, as is the case with other great 
Indians.” s ~ ee t558 

“We owe it to the worthy Tagore Law Lectures 
of a Hindu gentleman. Kishori Lal Sarkar, of the 
High Court of Caleutta, contained in the volume 
before us, that we have got an access to the great 
work of Jaimini......... 

“Jaimini not only treats of the rules of interpreta-¢ 
tion of law, but also gives the principles, by which the 
deficiencies of an existing law can be supplied. He 
also traces the origin of all laws and gives a proper 
classification of them and their relations with each 


“One who knows the writings of Coke must say 
that the interpretation oflaw in England in the 17th 


century was on a higher platform than what was with 


us in the 19th century. But what is more significant 
is to know that, about a thousand years ago, thé 
Hindus had those advanced notions of law whlch we 


have been able to bring home to us only during the 


course of the last 30 years.” 


The learned Professor then reviews the 
whole of the Lectures dealing with the vari- 
ous phases of the Sutras of Jaimini in six 
parts, and concludes the pamphlet with the 
following observations :— 

“What we have stated sufficiently demonstrates the 
deep wisdom which is embodied in the Indian principled 
of interpretation and methodisation:« f law, which the 
Hindus had, many hnndred years ago in this depart-. 


ment of knowledge, they having reached a height 
which wedid not realise till about 14 years ago.” 


The Behar Educational Conference. 


The presidential address delivered at 
the Behar’ Educational Conference was 
what one would expect from a man of Mr. 
S. Khuda Buksh’s culture and liberal views. | 
He deplored the mercenary character ‘of 
our education, and said: 


NOTES 


- To paas. examinations as quickly and with as little 
labour as possible, to obtain the degree and then, ina 
majority of cases, to uselessly spend some of the most 
valuable years of life in a futile quest,—seelking: un- 
successfully Government employment—that apparently 
his ‘the ultimate end, the final goal of our University 
carcer, -Is this atmosphere congenial to higher studies, 
to prolonged research, to fruitful meditation or to 
‘philosophic contemplation? Certainly not! 
But ifthe motives are such as do but. little honour 
to.the pursuit of higher studies—those to whom the 
cause, of learning is committed are rarely of a type to 
kindle enthusiasm, to inspire love, to arouse devotion 
in their students. What great and conspicuous names 
adorn the educational service of India? What great 
pioneers in Art, in Science, in Philosophy, in Letters, 
can it claim as its own? It cannot entér into competi- 
tion even with the poorest of German Universities in 
the brilliance ofits staff, in the solidity of its work, in 
the richness of its achievements. 


. Letus hear Professor Huxley again:—‘‘The student 

‘ho répairs to the German universities sees in the list 
ofclasses and professors a fair picture of the world 
of knowledge. Whatever ‘he needs to know therë is 
some one ready to teach him, some ‘one competent to 
discipline him in the way of learning; whatever his. 
special bent, let him but be able and diligent, and in 
due time he shall find distinction and a career. Among 
his professors, he sees men whose names are known 
‘and revered through all the civilised world; ‘and their 
living example infects him with a noble ambition and 
a love for the spirit of work. The Germans dominate 
the intéllectual world by virtue of the same simple 
,secret as that which made Napoleon the master of 
Old Europe. They have declared la carriere ouverte 
aux talents and every Bursch, marches with a profes- 
sor’s gown in his knapsack. Let him become a great 
scholar, of man of science, and ministers will compete 
for his services. In Germany they do not leave the 
chance of his holding the office he would render illus- 
rious to the tender mercies of a hot. canvass, or the 
final wisdom of a mob of country parsons.” 


. The Behar University is proposed to be 


a residential one. We have repeatedly given - 


our reasons for being absolutely opposed 
to the establishment in India of residen- 
tial universities controlled by Government 
officials. Weare, therefore, glad to find the 
following sourid views expressed in the 
address of Mr. Khuda Bukhsh : . 
I echo the feelings of all present here when I say 
that educated Behar regards with disfavour, to put 
it very mildly, the introduction of the compulsory 
résidential system, at the proposed University. Let us 
pause for a while and consider whether public opinion 
„ahas or has not truth and justice on its side. 
© Behar has not yet completely cast off the swaddl- 
ing clothes of intellectual infancy. She has her 
rejudices and all prejudices are foolish. But it would 
lo unwise to ignore them, more unwise still to try, 
at one stroke, to ‘brush them aside. The residential 
system is, indeed, excellent for Oxford and who would 


be silly enough to say it is not so? But eveu my ' 


enthusiastic friend, Mr. Mazharul Haque, will concede 
that Patna is not Oxford and that the history and 
environment of the two places are as widely apart as 
the poles. At Oxford, you have one people, bound by 
one tie, animated by one interest, governed practically 
by one religion, There the feeling of oneness is streng- 
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thened, emphasised, cemented on the play-ground, at 
the Hall, in the lecture room. The residential systém 
is the most charming feature of University life at 
Oxford. But how different are things here! Instead 
of effecting union it will accentuate differences ; instead 
of fostering a feeling of brotherhood, it will bring 
into prominence divergences and contrasts which it 
is our solemn endeavour, in the interést ofour country, 
to wipe out, to forget and to obliterate once for all. 
Hindus and Mohamedans, under a residential system, 
must live away and apart and it is hardly desirable 
that at their Alma mater they should feel that the 
gulf between them is too wide to be bridged and 
differences too deep to be adjusted and harmonised. 

A university is the last place where any thing sug- 
gestive of racial division. or provocative of religious 
differences should find piace or obtain admission. 
Therefore, to me, the residential system is objection- 
able even on broad and general principles. But there 
aré other objections equally .powerful which tell 
aginst it and, to be sure, heavily tell against it. It 
may be good enough for those who can afford to pay 
for a luxurious education but what about those who 
have to contend against actual poverty or slender 
means? Are they to give up all hopes of joining the 
university? Are they to he shut out from the light of 
culture ? Are they to go only some little distance on 
the path of education and then sit resigned to fate 
and poverty, because they have not. the golden keys 
wherewith to unlock the door of the ne wly-constituted 
university? What we want is education, cheap 


éducation, education within the reach of the humblest 


of His Majesty’s subjects. Its door should be 
open to all. It should admit of no walls of 
division, marking off one class from another, It 
should diffuse its beneficent results with a far scatter- 
ing arm. It should reduce to a vanishing point disabili- 
ties born of poverty, 


e The Chief Justice on the Press Act. , 


.The reader is aware that Government 
having proscribed the pamphlet “Come over 
into Macedonia and help us’? Mr. Moha- 
med Ali of the Comrade, gave up his copy 
and also those numbers of the Comrade in 
which the pamphlet was reprinted, to the 
Police and then had recourse to law to 
test the validity of the action of Govern- 
ment. The Chief Justice of the Calcutta 
High Court in pronouncing judgment said : 
“Mr. Mohamed Ali then has lost his book, 
but he has retained his character.” The 
following further extracts from his lord- 
ship’s judgment will show that the Press Act 
of 1910 is as repressive and rigorous as: 
human ingenuity could make it and that 


‘there is no safeguard against the execu- 


tive proscribing any book, pamphlet, perio- 
ae news-paper, leaflet, &c., that they 
ike : Í 







publication should be in writing and state or descri 
the offending words, signs or visible representatio 
These provisions as to the statements to be contai; 
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in forfeiting documents were I think designedly inser- 
‘ted to be a check on the power of forfeiting vested in 
the Local Government ; for it is easy to see that the 
obligation to state grounds furnishes a valuable safe- 
guard. The statement of grounds may for another 
reason too be regarded as an essential part of the 
Legislature’s scheme; for it might help the High Court 
to perform the duties cast on it under section 47, 
And in fact we have in this case been considerably 
embarrassed as will appear later by the absence of 
grounds. 


The notification therefore appears to be defective in 
a material particular and but for section 22 of the Act 
it would in. my opinion be our duty to hold that there 
had been no legal forfeiture. That section, however, 
provides that every declaration purporting to be made 
under the Act shall, as against all persons, be conclu- 
Sive evidence that the forfeiture therein referred to has 
taken place. The result is that though I hold the 
‘notification does not comply with the provisions of the 
Act still we are in my opinion barred from questioning 
the legality of the forfeiture it purports to declare 


This brings me to the qnestion whether the pam- 


phiet under discussion contains words of the nature | 


described in section 4 sub-section (1). The provisions 
of section 4 are very comprehensive and its language 
is cs wide as human ingenuity could make it. Indeed 
it appears to.me to embrace the whole range of varying 
degrees of assurance from certainty on the one side to 
to the very limits of impossibility on the other. It is 
dificult to see to what lengths the operation of this 
section might not be plausibly extended by an Ingeni- 
ous mind, They would certainly extend to writings 
that may even command approval. An attack on that, 
degraded section of the public which lives on the 
misery and shame of others would come within this 
ywidespread net, the praise of a class might not be free 
from risk. Much that is regarded as standard litera- 
ture might undoubtedly be caugh. 


The incalculable powers of forfeiture vested in the 
“exeeutive are a sure sign that the Act was called into 
being by urgent political necessity. Andit is of suff- 
ciently recent date to enable us all to remember that 
the mischief chiefly aimed at was thé prevalence of 
political assassination andanarchical outrage. Com- 
prehensive words were designedly used to catch crime 
and the incitement to crime posing in the guise of in- 
nocence. The Act was directed against crime and 
aimed at its prevention. I doubt whether publications 
with an authorship, a source anda purpose like those 
ofthe present pamphlet were thought of; and I re- 
cognise the force of the argument. that the Act is now 
pene applied to a purpose never intended. 
. The Advocate-General has convinced me that the 
Government’s view of this piece of legislation ts cor- 
rect, and that,the High Court’s power of intervention 


ie 
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is the narrowest; its power to pronounce on the 
legality of the forefeiture by reason of failure to ob- 
serve the mandatory conditions of the Act is barred, 
the ability to pronounce on the wisdom of the Execu- 
tive order is withheld, and its functions are. limited to 
considering whether the applicant to it has discharged@ 
the almost hopeless task of establishing that his 
pamphlet does not contain words which fall within 
the all comprehensive provision of the Act. I deseribe 
it as an almost hopeless task, because the terms of 
section 4 are so wide that it is scarcely concievable 
that any publication would attract the notice of the 
Government in this connection to which some provt- 
sion of that section might not ‘directly or indirectly 
whether by inference, suggestion, allusion, metaphor, 
implication or otherwise apply.”’ 
And what then is the conclusion of the whole. 
matter, of the two alleged checks on Executive action, _ 
supposed to be furnished by the Act, one—the interven- 
tion of the courts—is ineffectual, while the other for 
this very reason can be, and in this case has been dis 
regarded, without impairing the practical effect off 
forfeiture purporting to be under the Act. . ao is 


Passive Resistance in South Africa. 


Our sisters and brethren in South Africa 
have again resorted to passive resistance. 
It reads all very easy in cold print, but 
what must be the persecution and indigni- 
ties to which our people over there are be- 
ing subjected, to force even our women to, 
court imprisonment! : 


How helpless and humiliating our posi- 


‘tion is! 


There is nothing that we can do immedi- © 
ately to prevent the imprisonment of ouri 
countrymen in South Africa; but we should 
all contribute .what sums we can to 
mitigate the sufferings of those who would 
be left at home. A central receiving office or 
offices should be opened at once where con- 
tributions can be sent. . a i: 

We hope -the Imperial and Indian 
Governments will yet take some effective 


‘steps to secure civilised treatment for ` 


Indians in the British Colonies. The’ ulti- 
mate remedy lies in our winning perfect 
citizenship. ‘ à 


o> 
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The axe begged humbly, ‘O thou mighty oak, 

Lend me only a piece of thy branch— 

Just enough to fit me with a handle.” 

The handle was ready, and there was no more wasting of time. 
The beggar at once commenced business—and hit hard at the root, 
And there was the end of the oak. 


The favorite damsel said, “Sire, that other wretched queen of thine 

ms Is unfathomably deep in her cunning greed. 

Thou didst graciously assign her a corner of thy cowshed, 

It is only to give her chances to have milk from thy cow for nothing.” 

The king pondered deeply and said, ‘I suspect thou hast hit the real truth. 
But I know not how to put a stop to this thieving.” 

The favorite.said, ‘‘’Tis simple. Let me have the royal cow 

And I will take care that none milk her but myself.” 


D 


Said the beggar’s wallet, “Come, my brother purse, 
> Between us two the difference is so very small, 
o Let us exchange!” The purse snapped short and sharp, 
“First let that very small difference cease!” 


The highest goes hand-in-hand with the lowest. 
It iş only the commonplace who walks at a distance. 


Z The thirsty ass went to the brink of the lake 
| And came back exclaiming, “O how dark is the water!” 
The lake smiled and said, ‘‘ Every ass thinks the water black, 
But he who knows better is sure that it is white,” ` 


Time says, “It is I who create this world.” 
The clock says, ‘Then I am thy creator.” 


The flower cries loudly, “Fruit, my fruit, 
Where art thou loitering—Oh how far!” 
“Why is such a clamour ?” The fruit says in answer, 
“I ever live in your heart taking form,” 
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The man says, “I am strong, I do whatever I wish.” - 
“Oh what a shame!” says the woman with a blush. 
“Thou art restrained at every step”, says the man. 

The poet says, “that is why the woman is so beautiful.” 


“All my perfume goes out, I cannot keep it shut.” 

Thus murmurs the flower and beckons back its breath. 

The breeze whispers gently, “You must ever remember this— 
It is not your perfume at all which is not given out to others.” 


The water in the pitcher is bright and transparent; 
But the ocean is dark and deep. 

The little truths have words that are clear ; 

The great truth is greatly obscure and silent. 


A little flower blooms in the chink of a garden wall. 

She has no name nor fame. 

The garden worthies disdain to give her a glance. 

The sun comes up and greets her, “How is my little beauty ?” 


Love comes smiling with empty hands. i 
Flattery asks him, ‘‘What wealth didst thou win?” 
Love says, “I cannot show it, it is in my heart.” 
ee Flattery says, “I am practical. What I get I gather in both hands.” 


“Who will take up my work?” Asks the setting sun. 
None has an answer in the whole silent world. 

The earthen lamp says humbly from a corner, 

“I will, my lord, as best as I can.” 


The arrow- thinks to himself, “I fly, I am free, 
Only the bow is motionless and fixed.” 

The bow divines his mind and says, “When wilt thou know the truth 
That thy freedom is ever dependent on me?” 


The moon gives light to the whole creation, 
But keeps the dark spot only to herself. 


“Restless ocean, what endless speech is thine ?” 

“It is the question eternal,” answered the sea. 

“What is there in thy stillness, thou ancient line of hills?” 
“It is the silence everlasting,” came the answer. 


Ou 


In the morn the moon is to lose her sovereignty, 

Yet there is smile on her face when she says, 

“T wait at the edge of the western sea 

To greet the rising sun, bow low, and then depart.” 


The word says, “When I notice thee, O work, 

: Iam ashamed of my own little emptiness.” 
The work says, “I feel how utterly poor I am; 
I never can attain the fulness which thou hast.” 


If you at night shed tears for the lost daylight 
You get not back the sun but miss all the stars instead. 
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I ask my destiny—What power is this 
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That cruelly drives me onward without rest ? 
My destiny says, “Look round!” I turn back and see 
It is I myself that is ever pushing me from behind. 


The ashes whisper, “The fire is our brother.” 
The smoke curls up and says, “We are twins.” 

“I have no kinship,” the firefly says, “with the fame— 
But I know I am more than a brother to him.” 


The night comes stealthily into the forest and loads its branches 


With buds and blossoms, then retires 


with silent steps. 


The flowers waken and cry—‘To the morning we owe our all.” 
And the morn asserts with a noise, “Yes, it is doubtlessly true.” 


The night kissed the departing day and whispered, 


“I am death, thy mother, fear me not. 
I take thee unto me only to give thee a new birth 


And make thee eternally fresh.” 


Death, if thou wert the void that our fear let us imagine, 
In a moment the universe would disappear through the chasm. 


But thou art the fulfilment eternal, 


' And the world ever rocks on thy arms like a child. 


Death threatens, “I will take thy dear ones.” The thief says, “Thy 


money is mine.’’- 


Fate says, “PI take as my tribute whatever is thine own.” 
| The detractor says, “PIL rob you of your good name.” 
The poet says, “But who is there to take my joy from me?” 


m 
= 


E THE VITALITY OF HINDU-CIVILISATION 


I. 


i R. P. N. Bose, B. Sc. (London), the 
worthy son-in-law ofMr. R. C. Dutt 
and the author of a History of 

Hindu Civilisation under British Rule, has 

recently brought out a book on Epochs of 

Civilisation,* which is a valuable addition 

to historico-sociological literature. In his 

usual simple, perspicuous and pleasant 

style, Mr. Bose enunciates in this book a 

theory of civilisation which may not be 

altogether new, but which is laid down, 
for the first time; in a definite and catego- 


* Crowt 8vo. cloth, 336 pp. Price Rs. 4, W. 
Newman & Co., Calcutta, 1918. 


rical form, and fully developed and elabo- 
rated by this learned and thoughtful 
writer. It may be briefly stated thus: 

The history of human progress may beg 
divided into three epochs. The first epoch — 
(B. C. 6000—2000) comprises-the history of 
the earlier civilisations of Egypt, Babylonia 
and China. The second epoch (about 
B. C. 2000—700 A.D.) comprises the later 
civilisations of Egypt and China and the 
civilisations of India, Greece, Rome, 
Assyria, Phoenicia, and Persia. We are 
living in the third epoch, which commenced 
about 700 A.D. The most important. 
fact of this epoch is the rise and progress 
of Western civilisation. Every epoch of 


a 
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civilisation may be divided into three 
stages. In the first stage matter dominates 
the spirit, military prowess calls forth the 
greatest admiration, culture, being related 
to the gratification of the senses, takes 
the form of the Fine Arts. The second 
stage is characterised by intellectual 
(development. It is the age of Reason, of 
Science and Philosophy, and militarism 
is on the decline. The third or final stage 
is the stage of spiritual development. 
“Happiness is sought for from within, rather thau 
from without, by self-denial rather than by self-indul- 
gence. Arts and industries which promote bodily 
comforts and luxuries have hardly any share of the 
attention of the thoughtful. Painting and sculpture 
are idealised. Religion becomes altogether subjective. 
among the enlightened, and partly so among the 
norant. Suppression of egoism and cultivation 


-of altruism tend to become the rule of life with the 


former. Such virtues as self-sacrifice and benevolence 
become. more widely diffused than ever before. The 
decadent militarism of the second stage becomes 
altogether extinct among those who have made the 
greatest progress in the path of spiritual development. 


‘There is a tendency towards the establishment of 


equilibrium between the various forces of progress, 
material, intellectual and ethical; and society is 
characterised more by harmony than by mobility.” 
Mr. Bose is careful to point out that 
he animal necessities of life;;render a 
ertain amount of struggle for material 
development inevitable. But the object of 
ethical and spiritual progress should be 
rather to minimise than to intensify it. 
The equipoised condition which is the 


“characteristic of the third stage of civilisa- 


tion is being constantly disturbed by 
various causes of which the animal ten- 
dencies of man are the most important. 
As in every community, however civilised, 


’ there must be a numerical preponderance 


TR 


of men in the first or material stage of 
progress, a slight diminution of the 
influence exerted by the small class compos- 
ed of the wise and the good results in their 
gaining the upper hand and thus ensues 
moral degeneration. 


` ‘How inexorable is the law of the three stages 
whith governs the evolution of civilisation is well 
exemplified in the case of Western civilisation, The 
accumulated experience and cultural acquisitions of 
past civilisations have not enabled it to skip ovef or 
even to abridge a single stage.’ 

Mr. Bose illustrates this law by taking 
a bird’s eye view of the different stages of 
various important civilisations, e.g., Egyp- 
tian, Groeco-Roman, Saracenic, Chinese, 
Indian, and Modern or European. _ 

According to Mr. Bose, Greece advanced 
to the third stage but did not make much 
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progress in it. Of Western civilisation of 
the present day, Mr. Bose speaks. in no 
uncertain terms. In the highly expressive 
though somewhat exaggerated language 
of Carlyle, its prevalent characteristic 1s, 
‘Can I kill thee, or canst thou kill me’. The 
dominant occidental view of life is still of 
a gladiatorial character. That there isa 
large number of individuals in the West 
who have advanced to the third stage and 
are animated. by the noblest altruistic 
ideal is unquestionable. But the wise and 
the good, who must be in a minority in 
every society, however civilised, have not 
yet acquired the dominant influence which 
they should have in a civilisation which 
has advanced to the third stage. There 
has been a considerable extension of the 
spirit of freedom, but its aim is to secure 
equality of opportunity in the struggle 
for animal existence. That man is an end 
in himself is fully recognised. But that 
end with the vast majority is the ignoble 
one of material satisfaction. Even philo- 
sophic scientists like Huxley ridiculed the 
quietism of the ancients and advised the 
European nations to play the man and “to 
strive, to seek, to find and not to yield.” 
‘Mr. Bose gives a spirited rejoinder: 

“It may be urged by an observer whose vision is 
not bedimmed by the glamour of western civilisation, 
that if the ancient sages counselled retirement from 
the strife and stress of material’advancement, so far 
as practicable, to those who were particularly 
desirous of spiritual progress, especially at an 
advanced age of life, it was because the greater and 
the more arduous battle of such progress might be 
fought more energetically and more efficiently, 
because they held with Buddha that— 
One may conquer a thousand thousand men in battle 
But he who conquers himself is the greatest victor. 

The Western nations are ‘playing the man’, ‘to 
strive to seek, to find’, But the question naturally 
obtrudes itself, to find what? A spectator from the 
Oriental point of view may well ask, “Of what 
avail is the victory of the western ‘grown man’, 
which is achieved not by love, mercy or selfsacrifice, 
but the path to which hes over the misery of countless 
fellow-creatures in all quarters of the globe, and 
which does not secure the tranquillity And beatitude 
begotten of righteousness and concord, but brings in 
Sisyphean misery and disquiet engendered by un- 
satisfied desire, insatiable greed, and perpetual 
discord ?? ” 

Charles Pearson, in his National Life 
and Character,—a book which created a 
great stir when it was first published— 
indulged in a forecast of European civilisa- 
tion which is now wellknown. He said 
that by the industrial development of the 
Mongolian races, the white man would 
ultimately be driven from every neutral 
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market and forced to confine himself within 
his own. 

“Depression, hopelessness, a disregard for invention 
and improvement would replace the sanguinary 
confidence of races that are at present panting for 
new worlds to conquer,’ and “the world will be 
left without deep convictions and enthusiasm (which 
was also predicted by the historian Lecky as an 
inevitable result of the progress of civilisation) and 
the fervour of pious faith.” 

Another brilliant writer of Jewish origin, 
Max Nordau, has gone further than this 
English theoriser, and prophesied that as 
the tropical countries will grow cooler 
they will be overrun by the white man, 
will exterminate the Oriental nations (this 
was written before the Russo-Japanese 
war) and settle in tropical Asia, and the 
ancient civilisations of the East will thus 
become extinct. Mr. Bose also indulges 
in a prophesy about the future of European 
civilisation, but he is neither dogmatic nor 
pessimistic. He propounds the question— 
whether Western civilisation will share the 
fate of such material civilisations as those 
of Rome, Assyria and Phoenicia, or will 
attain the equipoise and the harmonious 
development of the third stage. He does 
not, evidently, share with Max Nordau the 


fear of the doom of Oriental civilisation, - 


which, -according to him, has attained to 
“a higher stage than that of the occidental 
nations, nor daes he anticipate a gloomy 
future for them like Pearson. He agrees 
with the-latter that the competition with 
' China and Japan in the eastern markets,” 
and the disputes between labour and 
‘capital, will bring about the decadence 
of*European industrirlism, but he thinks 
that it will prove to them a blessing in 

isguise. Industrialism is responsible for 
the colossal armaments of the West, 
extreme concentration of capital dn the 
one hand and extreme poverty on the 
other, immense increase in the elaboration 
and complexity of the conditions of life 
and ceaseless rise of the standard of 


i 
» uw 


* The following Reuter’s telegram is going the 
round of the papers: ‘Mr. Foster, Canadian Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, m a speech reviewing his 
recent tour in the East said that the manufacturing 
“developments of China and Japan have imported a 
problem into future productive power which would 
create some confusion in the great centres of the 
world. These people were to be reckoned with. The 
lesson with vhich he wished to impress Canada was 
the cultivation of neighbourly relations with all 
countries bordering on the Pacific.” It is to be hoped 
that Indians will not miss the lesson which this short 
paragraph has for‘them. 
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comforts and luxuries leading to perpetyal 
enhancement of the intensity of the struggle 
for animal existence and to inordinate 
greed for wealth and the substitution of 
urban for a decidedly healthier rural condi® 
tion of life on an enormous scale. Thrown 
back upon their resources, the people of 
Europe would have to depend more upon 
agriculture for livelihood than at present, 
and rural and agricultural life makes 
more for ethical development than 
urban and industrial. The expanding 
moral consciousness of the West is another 
circumstance which is favourable to a 
hopeful outlook. This is proved by the 
increase of benevolence, inventions for the 
alleviation of human suffering, charitabl 
gifts and endowments, by the huma 
treatment of criminals and animals, the 
anti-slavery, anti-opium, ‘ anti-vivisection 
and vegetarian movements, the Parliament 
of Religions, the Universal Races-Congress, 
the Hague arbitration tribunal, and simi- 
lar gatherings and institutions. In the 
opinion of Mr. Bose, Western civilisation is 
not likely to attain to the third stage much 
before the close of the present century. 
“When that consummation takes place, the evs 
tendencies of western industrialism would be repressed; 
but the foundation of international amity it has 
laid by bringing together all the races of the world 
would be strengthened, and there would arise, broad- 
based upon it, a fabric of civilisation grander and 
more majestic than any the world has witnessed ae 


yet,” a 

But to us the most interesting chapter 
Bose’sÞbook—one which has ‘the 
most practical bearing on our ideals and 
conduct—is the third, on the survival of 
civilisation. It begins by saying that 

‘of all the civilisations which were developed during 
the first and second epochs only two have survived 
into the present epoch—the Chinese and the Indian ;’ 
and the conclusions he arrives.at at the 
close of the chapter are as follow: firstly, 
civilisations in which the material element 
prevails over the ethical are of an epheme 
al character; secondly, thé survival ofa. 
civilisation depends upon its attainment ` 
of an equipoised condition between the 
cosmic forces making for material develop- 
ment, and the non-cosmic forces leading to 
higher culture, specially ethical culture ; 
thirdly, the life of a civilisation after it has 
passed from one epoch to a later one 
depends upon the maintenance of this 
equipoise ; fourthly, it follows as a corol- 
lary from these conclusions that military, 
political and economic activities are of 
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less significance in the life of a nation than 
high cultural activities. According to Mr.: 
Bose, the longevity of the civilisations of 
India and China is due to certain factors. 
Benevolence formed the keynote to both 
tndian and Chinese ethics Gt was not 
recognised by the Greek philosophers 
among thé cardinal virtues). Wealth never 
formed the criterion of social rank. They 
both displayed a marvellous capacity for 
absorbing all foreign elements—Parthians, 
Scythians and Huns in the one case and 
Tartars, Mougols and Manchus in the 
other—into the substance of their civilisa- 
tion, and thus insuring their stability. 
Both were free from the grip of militarism. 
Geographically, both the countries were 
igolated from the outside world. These 
were the circumstances which favoured the 
_preservation of the integrity of their civili- 
sation. But India differed from China in 
two important points. Indian thinkers 
were as markedly idealistic and other- 
worldly, as the Chinese were realistic and 
this-worldly. The other noteworthy point 
in which the Hindus differed from the 
Chinese was their caste system. Though the 
caste system of the Hindus had served to 
maintain their isolation and thus to prolong 
Mier civilisation into the third stage, it 
was mainly owing to their idealistic tem- 
perament and the caste system, that they 
Ist their political independence. 
_* “The fighting caste, the Rajputs, fonght and fought 
bravely against the Moslem aggressors. No disgrace 
rarkled more in their breasts than the disgrace of a 
defeat in battle......The Rajputs resisted, and resisted 
with all their might, but they never secured the 
‘eo-cperation of the mass of the people, who considered 
the maintenance of government the business of the 
‘fighting caste with which they had no concern.” 
Nevertheless, Ea 
“The Hindus survived the loss of their political 

independence; and the survival is attributable to 
their moral and spiritual culture, which inspired them 
with cufficient courage to resist their conversion 
either by the sword or the allurements of material 
advancement. Hindu culture not only presented an 
impenetrable front of opposition to the disintegrating 
influences, of Mahomedan invasion, but also in the 
course of time captured the Moslem mind and largely 
anita Moslem culture and Moslem administra- 
10f1. : 


-- II. 


If the causes of the survival of Hindu 
civilisation have been correctly summed up 
by Mr. Bose, the question arises—what is 
the duty of Hindus in the present conflict 
of civilisations on the historic soil of India? 


The leading exponents of extreme ortho- 
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doxy maintain that this question can be 
answered in one and one wayalone. In 
their opinion, our attitude at the present 
juncture should be one of blind, absolute, 
unreasoning adherence to everything that 
goes by the name of Hinduism. The Hindu 
mind and Hindu society must be hermeti- 
cally closed to all external and foreign 
influences. The time is not propitious to 
eclecticism and a discriminating freedom of 
choice. The forces that make for the 
disruption of Hindu society are strong, and 
any attempt to open its doors to the 
invasion of new ideas and methods is bound 
to end disastrously. Hinduism cannot, in 
the present political and social condition 
of India, absorb these new elements and 
survive. We must therefore clip our wings, 
and do nothing but mark time. Call it 
Chauvinism, call it sitting on -the fence, 
call it whatever you like, this is the only 
rational attitude for Hindus at the present 
moment. It is the attitude described in 
Matthew Arnold’s wellknown lines: 


The East bow’d low before the blast 
In patient, deep disdain; 

She let the legions thunder past, 

And plunged in thought again. 


When the present terrible strain on her 
civilisation is removed, when the blast will 
have blown off, then will be the time to 
think of reforms. Then we may spread our 
petals to the light once more, and drink 
in inspiration from all quarters of the 
globe. Hindus may then take up the 


‘thread of their destiny in their own hands, 


and their healthy natural instinct, fed 
from the perennial fountain of nation- 
alism, will not errin finding out the path 
to salvation. Restored to its normal 
condition, Hindu society will then introduce 
radical changes 1f necessary to preserve the 
integrity of its culture and civilisation. 
But the time for it is not yet. 

This being the theory propounded by 
the thinking section of orthodox Hindus, 
let us examine it a little in detail to see 
how far itistenable. We shall take it for 
granted that the stability of Hindu civi- 
lisation, the preservation of the ancient 
Indian race-culture, is the object which all 
Hindus, whether orthodox or not, have in 
view. 4 : | 

-The defects of Western civilisation, . 
grave as they are, are admitted by all 
thinking menin the West. That spiritual 
supremacy is the real test of national 
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efficiency is admitted by Benjamin Kidd, 
for instance, who says that 


“the evolution which is slowly proceeding in human 
society is not primarily intellectual but religious in 
character. The evolution of society is maintained 
not by the intellect but by religion, which promotes 
the altruistic feelings. The possession of qualities 
contributing to social efficiency is therefore the one 
absolute test of racial superiority.” 


Guizot, lecturing in 1827, said that for 


the last fifteen centuries in Europe the life - 


. of the soul was laborious and stormy and 
that it was in modern times only that the 
European mind had attained ‘‘a state, as 
yet very imperfect, but still a state m 
which reigned some peace, some harmony.” 
Dr. Seignobos, writing in 1909 on contem- 
porary civilisation, does not however seem 
to be very sanguine. 

“Never” says he “has civilisation gathered about. 
man so many [ material] conditions for happiness. 
Are we happier than our ancestors? No one can 


affirm that. Happiness depends more on inward 
sentiment than on exterior advantages.” 


. It is in fact the old, old biblical query 


which confronts Europe: what is a man’ 


, profited, if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul? Robert Browning said 
the same thing when he wrote in the preface 
to his Sordello: “My stress lay on the 
development of the soul: little else is 


i 


worth study.” And it was Max Muller . 


who said that the old Indian philosophers 
- knew more about the soul than the Greek, 
: mediaeval and modern philosophers. 


On the evils of western industrialism Mr. 
Bose has dwelt at sufficient length. Herbert 
Spencer, on the eve of his long life, 
declaimed against what he called the 
rebarbarisation of Europe. 


“In all. places and in all ways”, he said, “there has - 


been going on for the past fifty years a recrudescence 
ef barbaric ambitions, ideas and sentiments, and an 
increasing ‘culture of blood-thirst.”’ 
__. Speaking of the mechanical inventions of 
Europe, Tolstoy says : 
“To me all these acquisitions of so-called civilisation 
seem to be the inventions of barbarism. They serve 
: and pander to all that is basest in man. I fail to see 
that they confer on him any sort of moral superiority.” 


The evils of Western democracy, the 
political spirit of the West, and socialism 
have been pointed out by many contem- 
porary writers: ` 


“Already the struge 


; politics is largely a cons- 
, cious sham, an ignoble 


le in 
farce, the parties pretending to 


hold different principles in order not to acknowledge: 


“that they, have only. different interests. Our whole 
political system. is thus pervaded with dishonesty, 
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What would in another sphere be regarded as k ag is 
in politics deemed permissible, or even- praisewo hy.” 

This is the verdict of Professor Flint. A 
community under the dominance of the 
political spirit misses, according to oy 
Morley, “the most bracing, widening anc 
elevated of the whole range of influences 
that create great characters.” “A dis- 
interested love of truth can hardly coexist 
with a strong political spirit’’, ‘says Lecky.- 
In the eloquent language of the author of 
the Letters of John Chinaman, European 
polity 

‘is of the earth, earthy, while from heaven far 
above cries, like a ghost's, the voice of the Nazarene, 
as clear, as ineffectual, as when first it flang from the 


shores of Galilee its challenge to the world-sustaining 


power of Rome.” 


Socialism had no doubt its origin in mS 
miserable condition of the masses 
and the desire to ameliorate it, but its 
philosophy is the philosophy of comfortable 
human mobs, for itis frankly materialistic 
and assumes that man’s chief end is a 
comfortable social life on earth. Its ideal 
is poor, superficial and inspiritual, and 
hence more apt to captivate the lower 
classes, in whom thought is in its infancy 
and the spirit is asleep. It attaches morg 
importance to the worldly condition Bs 
man than to his character, and ignores the 
truth that man does not live by bread 
alone. Democracy has of course numerous « 
excellences, but it has a tendency to kee 
culture at a low ebb. A low tone of morali- 
ty, and want of manners and‘ dignity, are, 
according to Crozier, among the charac- | 
teristics of a democratic form of govern- 
ment. Lord Morley bitterly rails at what 
he calls “the plenary inspiration of > 
Majorities.”’ ` Bo a 

The unsatisfactory character of west- ` 
ern civilisation with its emphasis on 
materialism has turned the greatest ‘minds 
of Europe towards spiritualism. Sir Oliver“ 
Lodge in his Presidential address to the 
British Association last month- appeal@d, 
to the scientists to co-ordinate the sciences 
and establish some guiding and tnifyin 
principle for all to study the unknown. 
He also reiterated his conviction that per- 
sonality persisted after death. The leading 
living German thinker, Rudolph Eucken, 
is never tired of positing an independent 
Spiritual life as the foundation of real 
human progress. In all western nations, 
he says, there is 

“a limitless disintegration,-a lamentable insecurity 
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of conviction in all matters of principle, a helplessness 
in the face of the trivialities of our human lot, a 
‘ soullessness in the midst of an overflowing outward 
plenty.” 


He recognises in European history three 
different forms of culture—the artistic, 
the.ethical and the dynamic, embodied in 
Hellenism, Christianity and Moder. life, 
respectively. Detached from spiritua tfe, 
civilisation becomes partial and false, the 
ethical movement degenerates into a mere 
system. of laws and formulas and favours 
narrowness and oppression, the artistic 
tendency leads to sensuality, indulgence 
and flippancy, and the dynamic to wild- 
ness, egoism and brutality. The dynamic 
tendency of the modern age reveals itself 
in its impatience of the past and its eager- 
4ness for radical change. 


“It is indeed true that we have obtained a more 
varied and less rigid life; no authority or tradition 
confines us, we are free to follow up each impression 
with all our might, to seize the instant, to accelerate 
the speed of‘life. But in the midst ofall this mobility 
and busy activity, life threatens to leave us on the mere 
surface, and to become emptier in its spiritual charac- 
ter; we lose our grasp of an inner unity of being, 
and with it our sole possible support against the 
‘flux of phenomena; incapable of asserting our 
independence with regard to the latter, we are tossed 
helplessly hither and thither. At the, same time we 

(Jose touch with any real present, for this requires that 
life should be at rest in itself, and involves an elévation 
above mere time. In its place we get a succession of 
niere instants, whose ever-varying character converts 
life into a restless flight and inevitably inclines us to 
seek immediate effects, to gratify the senses, and 

secure outward advantages. As a necessary conse- 
quence we have a continual eager pursuit of the new, 
the dazzling, the exacting, a seeking after sensation, 

‘effect, &c., a pandering to the whims and moods of 
the crowd, the low average of humanity.” 


Whatis the remedy ? 


+*+. “Only in spiritual freedom is true being reached 


atall; everything else is but the shadow of it...Only- 


-those elements in civilisation will then reckon as 
genuine which further the formation of an essential 
being and involve the extension of spiritual reality, 
and with it of our own true self; everything else, 
however pretentiously it. may assert itself, thus sinks 
to a merely human level, to.a burlesque of civilisation,” 
a That the West, dissatisfied with its 
spiritual condition, should turn to the 
. East for light, was only to be expected. 
“Already” says Dr. Paul Dahlke, one of 
the acutest of modern German thinkérs, 
in his Buddhistic Essays, 

“almost two and a half milleniums ago, the 
“supreme summit of spiritual development was reached, 
and at that distant time, in the quiet hermit-groves 
along the banks of the Ganges, already had Deen 
thought the highest that man can think...To speak 


frankly, we have up till now despised turning to our 
“heritage on the Ganges, simply because we haye 
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failed to comprehend its great value.,.In a silent under- 
current India, the world-source of religion, sends to 
our fast-living, almost dried up continent, ever new 
sources of fresh religious feeling, and this is the 
passive mission of Buddhism and Vedanta.” 


The great historian Duncker referring 
to the tenacity of Hindu civilisation which 
bends but does not break, says: 


“With this (tenacity ) they (the Hindus) have re- 
tained a costly possession, that inclination towards’ 
the highest intellectual attainments which runs 
through their whole history. This treasure is still 
vigorous in the hearts of the best Indians, and appears 
the more certainly to promise a bright future.” 


Even the ideals of Western art are vitiat- 
ed by the prevailing materialism of the 
West, and men. like Mr. Havell are turning 
to India for artistic inspiration. 


“The whole of modern European academic art- 
teaching has been based upon the unphilosophic 
theory that beauty is a quality which is mbherent in 
certain aspects of matter or forni.a quality first fully 
apprehended by the Greeks and afterwards rediscover- 
ed by the artists ofthe Italian Renaissance...Indian 
thought takes a much wider, a more profound and 
comprehensive view of Indian art...Beauty, says the 
{indian artist, is subjective, not objective. It is not 
inherent in form or matter; it belongs only to spirit, 
and can only be apprehended by spiritual vision...The 
true aim ofthe artist is not to extract beauty from 
nature, but to reveal the life within life, the noumenon 
within the phenomenon, the reality within the un- 
reality, and the soul within matter—when that is 
revealed, beauty reveals itself. So all Nature is beauti- 
ful for us, if only we can realise the Divine Idea within 
it...To cultivate this faculty of spiritual vision, the 
powers of intuitive perception which, until recently, 
have been regarded in the West as beyond the scope 
of educational methods, was therefore the main en- 
deavour of the Indian artist in the golden age of 
Indian art and literature.” (Ideals of Indian Art. ) 


: III. i 

We have now come at close quarters 
with the question we have set ourselves 
to answer. We shall presently see that 
the orthodox view finds support from 
passages in the writings of thoughtful and 
sympathetic observers, both Indian and 
foreign. “The task of Asia to-day”, says 
Okakura in his Ideals of the East, 

“becomes that of protecting and restoring Asiatic 
modes......No tree can be greater than the power that 
isin the seed. Life lies ever in the return to self...... 
It was some small degree of this self-recognition that 
remade Japan and enabled her to weather the storm 
under which so much of the oriental world went 
down, And it must be a renewal of the same selfcons- 
ciousness that shall build up Asia again into her 
ancient steadfastness and strength...... Victory from 
within, or a mighty death without.” 

“Surely it ‘is something”, says 
Nivedita in The web of Indian Life, 


“that m a country conquered for a thousand years 
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the doorkeeper of a Viceroy’s palace would feel his race 
too good to shareacup of water with the ruler of 
-all India. We do not easily measure the moral 
strength that is here involved, for the habit of guard- 
ing the treasure of his birth for an unborn posterity 
feeds a deep, undying faith in destiny in the Hindu 
heart. ‘Today here, tomorrow gone,’ says the most 
` ignorant, sotto voce, as he looks at the foreigner, and 
the unspoken refrain of his thought is ‘I and mine 
abide for ever.’ Caste is race-continuity ; it is the 
historic sense: itis the dignity of tradition and of 
purpose for the future.” — | 
In the opinion of Rabindranath Tagore, 
the greatest living writer of Bengal, . 


“the race-conflict in India has heen a conflict 
between widely dissimilar races whose difference of 
colour and ideals has been so serious that the shock 
has roused up all the conservative spirit of India. If 
India had taken (entirely to) the path of expansion, 
she would, under the circumstances, have run the risk 
of completely losing her individuality, and that was 
why society ever stood vigilantly on self-defence.” 

Let us now look a little into the present 
condition and needs of India, in order that 
we may be in a position to state what 
should be our attitude in regard to the 
future. We shall only touch upon the out- 
standing facts of thesituation, in the words 

‘of writers whose well-known sympathy 
for Hindu culture and power of insight into 
Indian problems leave no room for mis- 
understanding. For we remember the 
wholesome warning of Babu Bipinchandra 
Pal against the educated Indian reformer, 
who, judging India in the light of the 
history and achievements of Europe, 

“constantly condemns his own country and culture, 
and with the relentless pity of the missionary propa- 


gandist, seeks to ruthlessly improve them more or less 
“after those alien ideals.” 


Max Muller considered it one of the 
saddest chapters in. the history of the world 
that the Hindus should be “conquered for 

no fault of theirs, except that they had 
neglected the art of killing their neigh- 


bours.” 
“They themselves never wished for conquests,” he 
. adds, "they simply wished to he left alone and to be 
7 allowed to work out their view of life, which was 
contemplative and joyful, though deficient in one point, 
‘namely, the art of self-defence and destruction.” 


Such was Max Muller’s love for India 
that he hesitated to admit even a single 
defeer’in the Indian character. 


“Was it so very unnatural for the Hindus” he asks, 
“endowed as they were with a transcendant intellect, 
to look upon this life, not as an arena for gladiatorial 
strife and combat, or as_a market for cheating and 
huckstering, but asa resting-place, a mere waiting- 
room at a station, on a journey leading them from the 

. known to the unknown, but exciting for this very 
reason their utmost curicsity as to whence they came 
and whither they were going ?” 


pe 
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Okakura, who visited India and had 
personal knowledge of what she is to-day, 
says :— 

“We saw India, the holy land of our most sacred 
memories, losing her independence through her political 
apathy, lack of organisation, and the petty jealousies*” 
of rival interests—a sad lesson, which made us keenly 
alive to the necessity of unity at any cost.” r 

Sister Nivedita, who writes with such 
thoroughgoing sympathy of the castesys- 
tem, concludes thus: 


“And yet, if India isever to regain national efficiency, 
this old device of the forefathers must be modified in 
the process—exactly how, the Indian people themselves 
ean alone determine. For India to-day has lost 
national eficiency. This fact there is no gainsaying. 
Her needs now are not what they were yesterday...’ 
The country requires multiplied methods of selfexpres- 
sion, as the goal and summit of her national endeavour. 
She wants a greater flexibility, perhaps a readie 
power of selfadjustment than she ever had.. Chid 
among her needs is a passionate drawing together 
amongst her people themselves.” 


Among the palpable evils of caste Sister 
Nivedita mentions the custom of excommnu- 
nicating those who have crossed the seas. 
She speaks of ‘the suicidal nature’ of such 
an attitude, and points out that society 
has suffered many ‘foolish and irritating’. 
losses during the last fifty years as a 
result of this attitude. Even a pious and, 
orthodox Hindu leader like Sir Gurudas* 
Banerjiin his Jnan O Karma has approved 
of foreign travel subject to certain limi- 
tations in detail. Babu Bepin Chandra 
Pal in his Soul of India, points out that. 7 

“the Hindu system of caste did not stand by itself, 
It was organically bound up with the law of the 
Asramas or stages, of life. ‘lt is this Asrama-law 
that preserved the humanity of the Hindu in the 
face of the inequalities created by the system of 
caste. Ht ‘was these special disciplines of the 
Asramas which as long as they were faithfully 
pursued by the so-called higher castes, developed 
an ideal ofspiritual democracy unknown to the 
rest of the world; and it may perhaps be reasonably 
held that the real cause of the disintegration of the 
medizval Hindu society was not to be found in the 
system ofcaste so much, if at all, as in the divorce 
hetween the Varnas and the Asramas, between the 
otiter functions and ineqalities of the caste-life, and 
the inner spiritual ideals and disciplines that wer 
organically connected with them in the earlier periods 
of our history and culture.” a 

At the same time he condemns the 
educated Indian reactionary, who is un- 
consciously under the domination of the 
same alien ideals that have been consci- 
ously adopted by the reformer. 

“In religion, the reactionary is setting up for the 
Indian scriptures the same claims to infallibility and 
absolutism that credal systems like Christianity 
or Islam popularly claim for the Bible or the Koran, 
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He forgets that neither verbal infallibility nor any 
exclusive and absolute authority had ever been 
vested in the religious scriptures of Hinduism. In 
sociology, the reactionary tries to revive the relaxing 
rigidities of the Indian caste system in the spirit of 
„the class-domination of Europe; and thereby he 
*igriores the patent fact. that the genius of the Indian 
caste system never tolerated the spirit of domination 
in the so-called higher, and consequently, rarely 
evoked any spirit of envious revolt in the so-called 
lower castes.” 

What is the impression left in our minds 
by these extracts? All the writers here 
quoted,: while giving ancient India full 
credit for all her great ideals, seem to feel 
the need of some adaptation of her age- 
-worn cultiire to present ends, some modi- 
fication of her social customs to suit 
modern requirements, both in the interests 
q0f self-preservation and: self-expression. 
‘For, as the poet says— 

New occasions teach us new duties ; 
` Time makes ancient good uncouth ; 

They must upward still and onward, 

Who would keep abreast of truth. 

These writers also seem to agree that 
‘the rigidity of the caste system is somehow 
connected with our present degeneration, 
‘in spite of all its past excellences, and they 
lay stress on the necessity of evolvinga 
¢unifying principle. Sir Herbert Risley has 
Shown how the kings of Nepal within 
living memory and Ballal Sen and other 
independent kings of Bengal and Orissa 
changed the social precedence ofthe differ- 
rent castes according to the altered circum- 
stances of the times. The supremacy of 
the Brahman. is on the wane, as will 
appear from the sacred thread movement 
among the Kayasthas and other castes. 
This is noticed in the Census of India, Vol. 
V (Bengal), 1911, where we find the 
following :— | 

“Another modern tendency which calls for some 
notice is the active or passive neglect of the authority 


of the Brahmans as a final court of appealin matters 
| affectitig the status of castes and their social practices. 


‘Hitherto it has been the acknowledged privilege of 


the Brahman Pundits to interpret the Sastras and to 
Aeclare whether any deviation from the orthodox 
rules may be allowed. Of late years, however, a number 
fof castes have advanced new claims, or adopted new 
practices, if not in defiance of, at least without the 
sanctron of the Brahmans." Š 
This is the result of not moving with the 
‘times. We have seen that according to 
Mr. Boce, the caste system, which helped 
in maintaining the isolation and integrity 
_of Hinduism at an early stage, was itself 
responsible, for the political subjugation 
ofthe Hindus at a later stage. Elsewhere 
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Mr. Bose exposes the shallowness of the 
common selfish view of Brahmanical 
supremacy, but admits that it resulted in 
the loss of mobility and made Hindu civi- 
lisation unprogressive and unproductive 
beyond a certain stage. 

“The Brahmins as a class did not seek material 
aggrandisement. Government, trade, in short, every 
occupation calculated to further material interests 


they left to the other classes. What they sought to 


restrict within the two highest classes, and specially 
within their own class, was spiritual and intellectual 
advancement; and that is of a nature which does not 
usually excite the jealousy of the mass of the people. 
This monopoly was however all the more detrimental 
to intellectual progress beyond a certain stage, 
because it was of such non-material character that 
the lower classes would not consider it worth their 
while to contest it.” 

Even if we could all agree on the funda- 
mental elements of Hinduism, the ortho- 
dox ideal is on the face of it impracticable, 
for it takes no count of the Yuga-Dharma 
or Time-Spirit. The Asrama-laws, for 
instance, cannot be revived in precisely 
the same form in which they used to exist, 
though their spirit may be adapted to 
modern conditions, and even the most 
orthodox cannot, if he wills, close his ears, 
Ulysses-like, to the siren songs of western 
science. For good or for worse, the 
West is hammering at our doors, and 
it rests on us whether we are to admit the 
West under carefully-regulated restric- 
tions, or compel it to take forcible pos- 
session of our minds. We cannot sit still 
and expect the surging tide to retire at our 
bidding. We must link the old with the 
new, reconcile the past with the present 
in order to build up the future. We must 
accommodate ourselves to the new situa- 
tion created by the impact of the west on 
our traditional cciture, and whether we 
are to sink or swim depends on the way 
in which we do it. It cannot be denied 
that our political subjection is favourable 
to the growth of intellectual stupor and 
moral stagnation, unless we consciously 
try to counteract its insidious influences, 
What the orthodox doctrinaire preaches 
is Fatalism, pure and simple; but the 
Hindu law of Karma does not mean sheer 
inaction. It is a Hindu poet who says 
that prosperity attends the man of energy 
and. that the deer does not enter the mouth 
of the sleeping lion. The Hindu recognises 
both Daiva—the mysterious incalculable 
element in his destiny—as well as Purusha- 
kara—the regulative activity of man which 
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produces definite, tangible results, and 
constitutes the other element which shaped 
his destiny. When the Gita advises us 
to work in a spirit of perfect detachment, 
and in scorn of consequence, it simply 
exhorts us todo our duty wndeterred by 
the element of chance in our destiny, which 
may possibly withhold from us the full 
reward of our activities. The pessimistic 
advocate of the doctrine of total isolation 
forgets that this was not India’s policy 
when she was great and glorious, when 
the temple of Borobudur in Java and of 
Omkar m Cambodia, the names of cities 
in far away Mexico.* -and the ubiquitous 
stone images of Buddha spoke of her world- 
wide civilisation. Professor Radhakumud 
Mukherjea has shown that India then 
“cultivated trade relations not only with the countries 
of Asia, but. also with the whole of the then known 
world, including the countries under the domi- 
nion of the Roman empire, and both the East and 
‘the West became the theatre of Indian commercial 
activity and gave scope to her naval energy and 
throbbing international life.” 

True, the orthodox Hindu may have no 
objection and may even look forward to a 
‘revival of this life after the present impact 
of the West is removed or withdrawn, but 
is it not hopeless to expect that the West 
will retire from India simply to allow 
Indian culture to shine forth once more in 
all its pristine glory ? And what about the 
great Mahomedan community which has 
its home in India and in whose case even 
the vague possibility of withdrawal is 
unthinkable? To think that they will for 
ever continue to live side by side with the 
Hindus without influencing their civilisa- 
tion in any way as-they have themselves 
been influenced by it, is to show one’s 
ignorance of the trend of social evolution. 
Already India is the meeting-ground of 
three important civilisations—the Hindu, 
the Moslem and the European or Modern. 
We cannot wipe out the present, and after 
the domination of the West comes to an 
end, revert to the stage where our cultural 
progress was arrested,and start anew from 
that point. We must weave the present 
into the warp and woof of our ancient 
culture, adapt it to our own needs, assimi- 
late and absorb it as we have so often done 
in the past, e.g., in the case of the Non- 


* E. g. Guatemala~Gautamalaya; Sacapuras— 
Sakyapura—From an article in Harper's Magazine 
by’ Dr. John Fryer. = i 
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Aryans whom we brought within the pale 
of Hinduism under the name of Sudras, and 
thus, by a higher synthesis, carry the 
onward march of civilisation to a loftier 
stage of perfection. Thisis, andhas always 
been, our noble mission and we should not 
fail to respond now at the roll-call of | 
duty. In the clash of civilisations, and 
their struggle for existence, adaptation is 
necessary for self-preservation. One of the 
noblest missionaries of the coming synthesis, 
Swami Vivekananda, was never, tired of - 
emphasising the fact that our present 
condition is one of Tamas, however much 
we may mistake it for Sattva. The West 
is in the Rajasie stage, and we must pass 
through. that stage before we can attain 
the stable equilibrium of the sattvic state 

That way alone salvation lies, the other is 
the way to death. There can be no’ stand- 
ing still, we must either advance or recede. 
The religion of the Hindus is called Sanatan 
or everlasting. But it can only be ever- 
lasting -in the sense that its spirit, its. 
essence, the truth at its core, is everlasting. 

The shell in which that truth is encased, 
that is to say, the outward forms, must 
change, as they have often changed in the 
past; for it is the law of all living things, 
to change. Absence of change or growth ` 
means decay or death. Complete isolation 
is not only impossible, but even jf it were 
possible, it would only hasten the extinction 
of that very culture which it is the object 
of the orthodox theorisers to conserve." 
We have indeed no reason to be afraid of 
the generalisations of western science. For. 
alone among the world-religions, the 
philosophical religions of India—the. 
Samkhya, the Vedanta, and Buddhism— 
stand in no apriori contradiction to -science 
and the developments of science. But one 
thing is essential—and this is the element 
of truth in the orthodox point of view, 
that which gives it whatever vitality it 
has—whatever the new form that the 
modern demand may impose,on ‘our civilis® 
tion, we must be true to ourselves, to the, 
genius of our race and culture. “To remain 
true to herself, notwithstanding the new 
colour which the life of a modern nation 
forces her to assume, is,” in the opinion of 
Okakura, “the fundamental imperative” 
with Japan. Elsewhere he says: ` l 


“However the form may change, only at a great 
loss can Àsia permit its spirit to die. ” . 
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“And then, having renewed the sources 
of the world’s inspiration, we may be 
pardoned if we ask, what of India herself?” 


whis isthe question propounded by Sister ` 


Nivedita, and she answers it by pointing to 
the necessity of unification at all costs, of 
the growth of asentiment of nationality, as 
the solution of all our problems. 

“The sacraments of a growing nationality would 
lie ina new development of her old art, a new applica 
tion of her old power of learnedness, new and dyna- 
miċ religious interpretations, a new idealism in short, 
true child of the nation's own past, with whom the 
young should throb and the old be reverent. The 
test ofits success would be the combining of renewed 
local and individual vigour with a power of selfcen- 
tralisation and self-expression hitherto unknown.” 

<£: Nation-building should not bea difficult 
art with us, for as one ofthe most origi- 
nal of modern Indian scholars, Mr. Jayas- 
wal, has shown in the columns of this 
magazine and elsewhere, 


“the constitutional progress made by the Hindu 


has probably not been equalled, and mueh less sur-- 


passed, by any polity in antiquity.” 

_ But the guiding impulse must come from 
the West, for in spite of all the baneful 
tendencies of Western civilisation of which 
swe have spoken above at some length, we 
must agree with Professor C. F. Andrews, 
that the positive contribution of good 
which represents the great achievement of 
the west ` v 


z Hf: Fen 

w- “finds its centre in the ideal of freedom, often 
"grossly misinterpreted and’ caricatured,, but still a 
continuous and evergréwing possession...Its chief 
social expression may be seen in the development of 
the idea. of nationality. Starting from small begin- 
nings, this idea has now come to occupy the whole 
horizon of the West, so that political life can hardly 
be conceived in other than national terms...No one 
who has experienced the fuller and freer life of 
humanity under the new conditions would wish to 
‘go back to the old.” 


_ Mr. Jayaswalisa great. believer in the 
‘ possibility of the evolution of Hindu civilisa- 
tion along these lines. He says: 


& “The great privilege of the Hindu is that he is not 
a fossil...The golden age of his polity lies not in the 
Past but in the Future. His modern history begins 
in the sixteenth century when Vaishnavism preached 
the equality of all men, when the Sudra~—the helot 
ofthe ancient Hindu—preached shoulder to shoulder 
with the Brahmin who welcomed and encouraged it, 
when the God of the Hindu was for the first time 
worshipped with hymns. composed by a Mahomedan, 
when Ramdas declared that man is free and he cannot 
be subjected by force, and when the Brahmin accepted 
» the leadership of the Sudra in attempting to found a 
Hindu state. The Reformation of the Hindu has 
corse. But a force which is greater still is-also coming. 
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This is the pagan thought, the European manhood. 
What a coincidence that the race which evolved out the 
greatest constitutional principles in antiquity should 
be placed today in contact with the greatest constitu- 
tional polity of modern times. The contact is electri- 
fying ; it can either kill or rejuvenate the race. Pro- 
babilities are, however, as Duncker thought, for the 
aes and a Hindu would naturally hope for the 
atter.” i i 


The best answer to the question we have 
set forth in this paper is however to be’ 
found in a passage of Rabindranath Tagore, 
which, long as it is, it is necessary to quote 
here. The whole article, containing as it 
does a masterly analysis of the main 
currents of Indian history, deserves to be 
studied in this connection. It will be seen 
that like all those who have thought deep- 
ly on the subject, he takes a bright view 
of India’s ability to cope with the present 
situation, and is full of a robust confidence, 
based on a careful study of her past, in 
the future of our race. Speaking ot the 
latest stage of Hindu civilisation, that 
which followed the victory of Brahmanism 
over Buddhism, he says: 


“The age of extreme selfcontraction naturally 
followed the age of the freest ‘selfexpansion in our 
history......A society thus circtimstanced ‘cannot. keep 
its balance. When the path of self-expansion is closed 
altogether, and the conservative spirit is weaving 
newer and newer meshes round itself in a mood of 
self-contraction—the genius of the race cannot de- 
velop itself. Such social chains cannot build up a 
body, they can only keep a mechanical. religion alive 
generation after generation, and. destroy the vital 
religion. Such a race becomes unfit. for leadership in 
thought. and action, and prepares itself in every way 
for political slavery. i ; 

“Once before, at the dawn of Aryan history, the 
heart of our society “had freed itself from the obstruc- 
tion of the Many and the Foreign by seeking out the 
path of, oneness through them all.” Today another 
such epoch has arrived for us. Today the foreign 
element is more extensive and more alien to our 
national genius; it has weighed down the mind of 
our race, And yet. the sole dominant power in our 
society forlong ages now has been.conservatism. It 
has preserved everything that exists,—even ruins have 
not been swept away, the drift weed of foreign seas 
has héen carefully preserved. by it! It is bound to 
impede the march of the national life at every step; 
itis bound to narrow human thought and restrict 
human action. Therefore, to rescue ourselves from 


* Earlier in the same article, we have the following 
“One day the Kshatriyas alone perceived that amidst 
all seeming differences the eternally true was one and 
one alone. Thus Knowledge of God (Brahma-Vidya) 
was peculiarly a Kshatriya science ; it denounced the 
Vedic lore as minor theology and sought. to’ reject 
as futile the oblations, sacrifices and other rituals 
carefully preserved by the Brahmans. This clearly 
proves that the new spirit had clashed with the old 
in that age......Brahma-Vidya is called Raja-Vidya‘or 
the lore of the kingly caste.” : a D 
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such misery, we require today above all things that 
mental power which will liberate the simple from the 
complex, the essential from the external, the one from 
the diverse. And yet our society has loaded with a 
thousand chains this very free and expansive power 
of man! | 

“Still, the race’s heart has not been altogether 
crushed out by its chains. The Middle Ages in 
Indian history afford many examples of how our 
society’s instiict of self-expansion has occasionally 
fought against the stupor of extreme self-contraction. 
Nanak, Kabir,’ and other religious leaders have given 
concrete shape to this struggle of the imprisoned 
spirit.... In the Middle Ages, such teachers have 
arisen in-out midst again and again,—their aim has 
been to lighten our load. They have tried to wake 
the true India by knocking at the closed door of 
popular practice, religious convention, and customary 
usage. 

“That age. has not yet ended; that spirit is still 
working. None can resist it. The history of India 
shows that from very ancient times her mind has ever 
fought against inertia. India’s richest treasures, 
her Upanishads, her Geeta, her religion of universal 
love, Buddhism, are all the spoils of victory won in 
this great war... . The true inner nature of India 
iS sure to save us from the terrible load of these futile 
ceremonies and beliefs... 

“Not to fight against the accumulated rubbish of 
ages, to let matters drift, is to court death. The 
strength of a race is limited. If we nourish the ignoble, 
we are bound to starve the noble... . Never, not 
+ even in her darkest day of misery, has India entirely 

given herself up to this stupor. . We cannot, 
indeed, perceive clearly from the outside the aspect of 
“the age in which we live; but we feel that India is 
eager to get back her..truth, her One, her Harmony. 
The stream of her life had been dammed up ages ago; 
its waters had become stasnant; but to-day the dam 
has been breached somewhere; we feel that our still 
waters have again become connected with the mighty 
ocean; the tides of the free wide universe have begun 
to make themselves felt in our midst. Wesee today 
that all our newly awakened energy is now rushing 
towards tle universe, now rushing inwards to our 
own selves—like the blood-currents propelled by a 
‘living heart. At one impulse cosmopolitanism is 
leading us out of home; at the next, the sense of 
nationality is bringing us back to our own community. 
-On the one hand universality is tempting us to 
abandon cur racial individuality—on the other, we 
are realising that if we lose our national distinctness, 


we shalllose universality at the same time. These 
are the true signs of the commencement of life's 


operations within our old inert society. Thus placed 
between two contending forces, we shall mark out 
the middle path of truth in our national life; we 
shall realise that only through the development of 
racial individuality can we truly attain to universa- 
lity, and only in the light of the spirit of universality 

i we perfect our individuality; we shall know of a 
verity that itis idle mendicancy to discard our own 
and beg for the foreign, and at the same time we shall 
feel that it is the extreme abjectness of poverty to 
dwarf ourselves by rejecting the foreign.’”* 


X 
We have now brought the discussion to 
a close but we are not sure of the reception 


* Translated by Professor Jadunath Sarkar. 
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which these views will meet with at the 
hands of the orthodox advocate of exclu- 
sion. For the authorities here quoted are 
modern authorities, and orthodoxy is 
saturated with reverence for the past, and 
is loth to recognise soundness in conten 
porary thought. The golden age of extreme 
conservatives lies in a dim antiquity, whose 
very obscurity inspires them with a sense 
of profound awe and mystery. Modern. 
prophets, because they are modern, fail toq 
impress them with the sanctity of their 
ancient prototypes, and the farthing rush- 
light of a primeval age appears to them’ 
more illuminating than the most brilliant 
of modern incandescent burners. Clear 
reasoning and common sense are discounted 
as shallow, trivialstatementsare magnified 
into profound maxims by esoteric argi- 
ments. The assumption isinvariably made 
in the case of an ancient commonplace, that 
more is meant than meets the ear, whereas 
modern utterances do not even get a fair 
hearing. Some of the men whom they call 
great and whose authority they respect, 
the moderns do not set more store by than. 
Duns Scotus or Thomas Aquinas. 
Rabindranath Tagore in his Achalayatan 
has admirably hit off. the absolute barren. 
ness of some of their favourite intellectud 
exercises, which often hinge on meaningless 
formule or trivial points of ritual. When the 
spirit of enquiry is dead, and the intellect is « 
teduced to bankruptcy by~andulgence> in 
useless subtleties, the mind is apt to lose 
its grasp on facts and -original thinking as 
well as creative activity become extinct. 
Buckle, writing so long ago as the first half 
of the last century, pointed out some of , 
the evil results of an excessive reverence for 
antiquity and of an inordinate tenacity of 
old opinions, old beliefs and old ‘habits 
which distinguished Spain from the rest of 
Europe. | 

“By encouraging the notion that all the truths 
most'mportant to know were already known, they 
repress those aspirations, and dull that gererots 
contidence in the future, without which nothing really 
great can be achieved.. A people who regard the Past 
with too wistful an eye, will never bestir theniselves 
to help the onward progress ;.they will hardly believe 
that progress is possible. To them antiquity is 
synonymous with wisdom and every improvement is 
a dangérous innovation... Believing that the knowledge 
they have inherited is far greater than any that they 
can obtain, they wish to preserve their intellectual 
possessions whole and unimpaired; in as much as the 
least alteration in them might impair their value... 


Europe is ringing with the noise of intellectual achieve- 
ments...Spain sleeps on, untroubled, tunheeding, 
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impassive, receiving no impressions from the rest of 
-the world, and making no impressions upon it- There 
she les, at the further extremity ofthe continent, a 
huge and torpid mass, the sole representative now 
remaining of the feelings and knowledge of the middle 
ages. And what is the worst symptom of all, she is 
agtisfied with her own condition. Though she is the 
‘most backward country of Europe, she believes herself 
= to be the foremost. She is proud of everything of 
' which she should be ashamed.” 
> In the opinion of Dr. P. C. Ray, the 
author ofthe History of Hindu Chemistry, 
the decline of the spirit of enquiry in India 
inattgurated a period of intellectual stagna- 
tion which rendered her morally unfit for 
the birth of a Boyle, a Descartes, a Newton. 
~ But the researches of some Bengali scholars, 
and the recent princely gifts of Sir Tarak- 
nath Palit and Dr. Ghose for the endow- 
ment of a Collegé of Science have again fill- 
elim with hope for the future, and in his 
address delivered last month at the Cal- 
cutta Chemical Club, he was able to say: 
“We hope we have slept off the torpor of ages and 
that it will be ours once more to extend the bounds of 
knowledge.” | 
The absence of the historic sense—that 
special contribution of the Modern Spirit 
to the method of rational investigation, is 
_ responsible for much of what. must appear 
w, be the perversity of the extremist point 
öf view. To seek light from the Shastras 
in’ regard to the controversial social topics 
_ of to-day has its uses in thatit gives us 
Ba correct historical outlook, and enables 


b 


je to approach these questions in the 


“proper spirit, but it is often no more fruit- 
‘ful than ploughing the sands, for the scrip- 
> tures are various and the opinions they 
, record are manifold and often even con- 
. tradictory. The very fact that divergent 
opinions are to be found in the different 
FShastras, which are all regarded as equally 
authoritative, shows that independent 
” thinking was not only tolerated but en- 
souraged in the palmy days of Hindu civilisa- 
tion. When Hindu society was a living 
organism, it was not afraid of introducing 
rforms, for even when the age of original 
thinking came to anend and that of com- 
wmenfators began, social rules grew ‘from 
_ precedent to precedent’ and scriptural exi- 
“*gesis was not confined toan elucidation of, 
but was often an improvement upon, 
previous texts. The. medizval interpreter 
would „often read his own meaning into 
old texts, and justify his departure from the 
practice hitherto sanctioned by reference to 
some still more ancient text; and by dis- 


claiming, like Jimutavahan of pious memory 
all heretical views as monstrous and un- 
Hindu, he would protect his innovation 
from thg. blight of reactionary influences. 
In this way Hindu society has always 
maintained an equilibrium between the 
forces of contraction and expansion. They 
were the reallovers of the dharma who 
dared to introduce reforms in accordance . 
with the progressive ideas of-the times. 
The modern—shall we say, degenerate ?— 
successors of the authors of the Sambhitas 
do not. possess their , splendid moral 
courage, and follow the letter’ of the law 
that killeth, but not the spirit that giveth 
life.* While the student of social evolu- 
tion knows that we have inherited a noble 


‘culture, and that the tradition of .many 


centuries should not be lightly disturbed, 
he also knows that the Past can never be 
revived in precisely the same form, and that 
the Future is bound to be coloured by the 
Present. Indifferentism and exclusiveness 
can only lead to decay and destruction, but 
never to our regeneration. We need not 
apprehend that the new wine of Western 
civilisation will prove too strong 
for the old bottle of our Hindu culture. 
The shyness and suspicion which proceed 
from weakness and ignorance must now 
be given up, for with increasing knowledge 
has come self-confidence, without which 
nothing great can be achieved. The desiré 
to keep the.West at arm’s length might 
have been justifiable when we were too. 
ignorant to discriminate, and ‘there was 
a risk of. being thrown off our balance by 
the force of the contact. We now under- 
stand that ‘protection through imitation’ 
is not only a law of biology but also of 
sociology. We must learn to fight the 
West with the weapons of European 
science and European industry. While 


* See Guruprasad Sén, Introduction to the Study 
of Hinduism. Professor Joseph Kohler of the Berlin 
University in a recent article on the Mimansa Rules 
of Interpretation of Jaimini, observes that they were 
highly efficient in guaranteeing thé fitness and the 
progressiveness of law. ‘When it was wished” says 
the learned professor ‘‘to rescind some old law, this 
could not be done openly and directly. Progress had 
to be secured in indirect ways by an extensive appli- 
cation of the principle of analogy and by resorting 
to the doctrine ofthe rational method. Whenever 
any old law had become impracticable, an effort was 
made to undermine it and to that end one acted upon 
the bright idea that when the reason had ceased, the 
law must also be done away with. A wellknown 
example of this method of treatment is found in the 
case of the “Niyog” institution,” 
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retaining the essentially spiritual character 
of our civilisation, we must learn the 
secrets which have enabled Europe to 
banish plague, famine and malaria. It is 
necessary that we should attain a certain 
stage of economie efficiency before wearein a 
position to cultivate the things of the spirit. 
—we cannot very welldo so with millions 
' of our countrymen dying of preventible 
diseases, the outcome of poverty and ignor- 
ance. What the immortal Kalidas said of 
his drama is equally true of social customs 
. and practices: “Everything that is old is 
not good, nor is a drama bad because it 
is new. The wise find out the best by 
examining both the old and the new, the 
fool allows his judgment. to be overruled 


by what others think.” The time is now ` 


come when we must have the courage to 


prove all things, so that we may hold . 


fast that which is good, We should proceed 
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cautiously, with due regard to our past 
traditions, and avoiding hasty zeal, but 
proceed we must. The age of blind imita- 
tion and consequent denationalisation 
is gone. We have learnt where western 
civilisation is defective, wherein it excell¥ 
and wherein it is backward in comparison 
with our own. The national consciousnéss 
of the race has been fully awakened, and 
we all recognise that our future progress 
must be evolved onthe lines of our own 
past, and possess characteristics distinctive 
ofour civilisation and race. ‘Victory from 
within, or a mighty death without,’ must 
still be our motto. But that victory can 
only be achieved by competition with and 
not by ignoring or fighting shy of the 
modern European civilisation which ys 
pressing us on all sides. ot 


A BENGALI BRAHMAN. 


By WILFRED WELLOCK. 4 


tHE present article brings us to a new 
T phase of our theme, and marks a 
natural transition from the articles 
that have preceded it. The latter dealt 
with such subjects as development, the 
origin and purpose of morality, the possibi- 
lity’ of a science of ‘morals, etc. In the 
present and succeeding articles our purpose 
is to try and discover an ideal that will be 
adequate to the twentieth century, a means 
of enabling us to live so as to make the 
most of life, accomplish the most good, 
make the- greatest possible spiritual 
advancement, and realise the greatest 
amount of happiness, well-being, life. 

To many, no doubt, the discussions 
carried on in the previousarticles may have 
seemed tedious and extraneous, but they 
were necessary nevertheless, as they dealt 
with matters in regard to which there 
exists a great deal of misunderstanding at 
the present time. Moreover they have 
made the discussions we are now entering 


e 


ü 


upon not only possible but necessary. Fox 
having made out a ease for a science of | 
morals, and for the establishment. of an ` 
idealism whose roots can be traced, we are 
naturally brought to what may bé regarded\ 
as the more fruitful part of our task, namely, 
the consideration and discovery of an ideal. 
whose realisation shall constitute the one 
and sufficient object of our life. And an 
ideal fulfils a twofold function: it is a 
picture for us to look at and to get inspira- 
tion from; it also represents the truth of 
life, being a principle whose, application ‘to - 
experience will secure: for tis the Good, the 
greatest amount of life, of satisfaction an 
well-being. 

Now in starting out on a quest for any- 


thing, no matter what, itis always neces- 


sary to have a-very clear idea of the-nature 
of the thing we are seeking. Ifan explorer 
going in search of the North Pole had no 
idea of what the North Pole was, whether 
it was a thing like a mighty pillar of ice 
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stretching away into the clouds, or nothing 
-at all but a certain position of latitude and 
‘longitude, he would never find it, and would 
not know it even when he had reached it. 
wAnd as it was unlikely that the North Pole 
-would ever be discovered except by explorers 
who. searched long and hard, and who 
possessed a knowledge of the exact condi- 
tions which would prevail there, so itis 
unlikely that in the complex sea of human 
life, with its conflicting currents and mani- 
fold forms, that the ideal form could ever 
be’ discovered accidentally, or at all except 
as the result of long and diligent search, and 
by those who had a clear idea of the nature 
of the Good, which itis the purpose of life 
to secure. So that with respect to the ideal, 
¥et us be quite sure that we fully realise 
what manner of life, or Good, it is we wish 
to attain by means of it. 

The first thing we are able to say with 
respect to the ideal life is that it must be 
the realisation of some sort of Good, satis- 
faction, well-being. The second thing we 
are able to say about it is that such Good 
or well-being must in large measure be due 
to conduct, to the things we do and love, 
and therefore to the principle which domi- 
trates our life. In other words the ideal life 
must be one that is supremely satisfying 
and that so utilises the forces, means and 
opportunities of existence that all the 

pmanifold needs and demands of the soul are 
satisfied, and allits faculties fully developed. 
Moreover it ought to be a life wherein 
everything that 1s done produces Good, 
satisfaction, life. But before we can know 
how to live and act, what sort of conduct 
to engage in, we ought, as we have said, 
to posséss a very clear conception ‘of the 
nature of. the Good we seek and desire, and 
that we idéntify with life. Thus we ask: 
What is the Good for man, that excellence 
or well-being which mankind the world 
‘over are ever in quest of? 
a When this question has been answered 
we shall be in a position to inquire into the 
vital question of conduct, of the means 
whereby such Good may be secured. The 
first of these questions we shall attempt 
to answer inthe present article; the second, 
in subsequent articles. 

It will be observed at once, therefore, 
that itis not a metaphysical problem we 
are here face to face with, but an intensely 
practical and vital one, the problem, to 
wit, of how to live, of how to act in each 
common day so that we may realise the 


our 
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greatest amount of life, the highest well- 
being. Indeed, our inquiry consists very 
largely of an analysis of the human mind 
and heart, of consciousness, with the object 
of discovering the nature of that Good, or 
satisfaction which, when it is experienced, 
we feel compelled to say: This is life! This 
is the Good I seek! . 

Now every life has some sort of regularity 
or consistency in it; and every mind inter- 
prets the world—God, man, Nature, — 
according to some root notion or notions 
of Good; by reference to which it establishes 
its relationships with the world and deter- 
mines its attitude towards life. But the 
notions of the Good which different people 
possess are not of equal value, have not the 
same power of producing well-being; and 
‘obviously, for one conception leads to the 
cultivation of one set of relationships with 


‘the world, and another conception to a 


quite different set; and according to our 
relationships with the world must 
happiness he. Hence our study 
is preeminently the study of man, of the 
human heart. 

In endeavouring to reach a solution to 
this problem of the Good for man, it will 
perhaps be as well to study the “solutions” 
with which history furnishes us. Greece, 
for instance, produced a number of schools 
of thought each of which believed it had 
solved the problem of human life and 
arrived at a true conception of the Good 
for man. It had a Cynic school, which 
later modified itself into the Stoic school, 
which held that the good consisted in moral 
perfection, in living in absolute harmony 
with the laws of nature. To live peaceably, 
orderly, and in simple conformity with the 
laws of nature, that was life, the Good for 
man. Thenit hada Cyrenaic school, which 
later merged into the Epicurean school, 
which held that the Good was pleasure, 
and was to be found in an unbroken succes- 
sion of pleasutable experiences. It had 
also an elite school, which’ held that the 
Good was knowledge and was to be found 
in a life wholly devoted to philosophy. 
Finally, and when Greece had ceased to 
be an independent nation, and all 
the previous theories of life had proved 
inadequate, there arose a religious 
school, which held that the Good con- 
sisted in a state of ecstasy, a condition 
of mind wherein finite consciousness was 
transcended, the individual having lost his 
identity and become merged within the 
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mind of God. Several of these schools were 
reflected in Roman history; and all of them 
. have had representativesin modern Europe. 
. Monasticism has at different times stood 
- for several types of ecstasy; and so, in a 
less degree, has Puritanism. The belief 
that pleasure is the Good has been more or 
less popular among the commercially 
- successful classes of Europe and America for 
several generations; it has also been upheld 
- by certain French and English thinkers, 
having had its finest statement in Utilita- 
rianism, the theory that the Good consists 
not in pleasure merely, but in the Greatest 
Happiness of the Greatest Number. And as 
was the case in ancient Greece, so has it 
been the case in Europe, that the belief in 
Pleasute as the Good always exists side by 
side with the belief that the Good is to be 
found in moral perfection. And anyone 
acquainted with such centres of learning as 
- Oxford and Cambridge, will know that 
there are never wanting those who believe 
that the Good is to be found in knowledge 
and a life devoted to philosophy. l 

With respect to the above-mentioned 
Schools, what I wish first of all to point 
out is that the theories they stand for must 
necessarily be inadequate, in that they are 
all based on a more or less abstract view 
of human nature. According to one theory 
man is an absolute machine, without a 
sentient nature, the mere tool and slave of 
law and order; according to another he 
is simply a-sentient being; according to 
a third he is all intellect, brain, an 
instrument for manufacturing facts and 
‘theories; while according to a fourth he is 
a selfless and powerless soul,a being {to use 
a paradox) whose only realisation is self- 
annihilation. In each case the Good is a 
one-sided realisation, an attainment which 
requires the development of one faculty of 
the soul only, and at the expense of all the 
others. 

But perhaps this tendency to over- 
estimate the importance of certain faculties 
of the soul is not difficult to understand 
when we rememberthat man only.discovers 
himself little by little and is not conscious, 
until a very advanced stage of civilisation 
has been reached, of the many-sided nature 
of his soul. Man only becomes conscious 
of himself slowly, little by little, first one 
aspect of his nature and then another ; and 
the tendency is to concentrate upon that 
aspect of his being which has been last 
‘discovered, arid to identify life, or well- 
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being, with its absolute development. 
Thus it is not until man has become fully 
conscious of himself, of all the parts or 
faculties of his soul that he is able to dis- 
cover a Good whose attainment involves th® 
development, and leads to the complete 
satisfaction, of his- entire being. Thus the 
discovery of the spirit, that man possesses 
a something that lives not by bread alone, 
but by the breath and word of God, and 
that can commune with God, begot -the 
idea that the religious life, the lite of pitres 
and absolute communion with God is the 
highest, and only real, life. In the same 
way the discovery of reason, that man is 
possessed of a faculty whereby he can 
probe into the meaning of things, aqd 
prove them, led tothe cultivation of th 
habit of thought, and to the belief that the 
Good was only to’ be found in the 
pursuit of knowledge and truth. Then 
again, the discovery of the zsthetic sense, 
ofthe power to appreciate beauty and to 
enjoy the pleasures ofa refined sensibility, 
gave rise tothe belief that the good isto 
be found in pleasure. 

But in each case the error thus com- 
mitted, of abstracting, of taking a pa: 
for the whole, is eventually seen, with th 
result that one theory is gradually aban- 
doned for another. Hence a purely physi- 
eal life is abandoned fora purely religious 
life; the religious life fora Scholastic life 4 
the Scholastic life for an aesthetic life 4 
and the aesthetic life for an ideal of moral 
perfection. And to us, who can look back 
upon history and see the developmental 
process in operation, it is quite evident 
that the Good for man cannot be any of 
these isolated things, as they are all abstrac- 
tions, ends which ought to constitute 
elements in rather than be identified with, 
the Good. Nor can any theory of the Good 


‘be accepted as adequate which shuts out 


whole fields of experience, or tends to make 
life narrower instead of broader. The 
adoption of any one of the afore-mentioned 
theories would be the means of impoverish 
ing life, of cutting one adrift from some 
portion of the world, of life: from society, 
from God, from knowledge or from art and 
pleasure; of robbing one of a full and many- 
sided experience, and personality of its 
beauty and fragrance. By accepting either 
knowledge or ecstasy, for instance, as the 
good, the social self, with all its abundant 
life-producing activities and relationships, 
would be negated, and all the ordinary 
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occupations and duties of life, in and 
through which, perhaps, the greatest and 
inténsest joys come to man, reduced toa 
minimum. 

But in orderto arrive at a true view of 

the Good for man it will be well to examine 
in greater detail the four theories of the 
Good already mentioned. We will consider 
them in the following order: (1) The 
theory that the Good is to be found in 
intellectual excellence; (2) that it is to 
be found in religious ecstasy; (8) that 
it is to be found in pleasure; (4) that it 
is to be found in moral perfection. 
/- (1) That the Good consists in intellec- 
tual excellence. It is astonishing when we 
come to think of it, how many people there 
are who believe that man’s chief if not 
sole object in life ought to be the pursuit 
oftruth, asiftruth apart from life, apart 
from the application of truth, had any 
worth or virtue. Truthis only valuable 
and a creator of real joy and satisfaction- 
when it explains and illuminates life, unifies 
experience, and makes a fuller and grander 
existence possible. Truth which does not 
bear upon experience and destiny, and 
which does not reveal to man a more fruit- 
ful and excellent way of living, makes 
possible richer and sweeter relationships, 
cannot possibly have any value or signi- 
ficance. Thereisa great deal of difference 
between seeking truth for truth’s sake and 
“seeking it for lifes sake. Inthe one case 
truth is life; in the other case it reveals 
life and makes it possible of attainment. 
. Knowledge and truth are not in themselves 
life, but for life; and apart from a purposive 
aspiring soul can have neither significance 
nor: value. Take away purpose and 
aspiration and you rob truth ofits mean- 
ing, nay, of its existence; for the very 
meaning and test of truth is that it unifies 
and illuminates life, and makes a fuller. 
and more satisfying experience possible. 
Except truth refer to our own individual 
experience it cannot have value, for the 
‘simple reason that it can neither inspire 
nor gladden. | 

But without purposive life, work, the 
construction of things for man’s use and 
enjoyment, the establishment of finer and 
deeper social relationships, ete., truth 
could have no existence, as the world 
would then be dead, so to speak, and there 
would be no data from whence truth could 
spring. If the pursuit and attainment of 
truth were the Good, then every. man who 
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lived ideally would have to devote all his 


hfe to the pursuit of truth. But if all men 


did this who would perform the world’s 
work? And if no work was accomplished 
how could progress be made? nay, how 
could truth exist at all? Even if it did 
exist we should not know if to be truth, 
for the obvious reason that it would never 
get applied to experience; it would have ' 
no significance, therefore. But because it’ 
lacked significance it could notin any real 
sense be said to constitute truth. Ultimate- 
ly there can be no knowledge but knowledge 
of experience; consequently the thought- 
life must always be limited by the work-&, 
life, by the things we do, discover ani 
create in practical experience. Just as wè” 
should never have had a science of ship- 
building if our forefathers had never cons- 
tructed tiny boats, so we should never 
have been able to construct a science of 
morals, of life, had not our forefathers 
broadened their experience from time to 
time and built up the mighty structure of 
social and other relationships which 
constitute our life to-day. In the last 
analysis all knowledge is for life. Nordo 
we believe that man really desires to know 
the secrets of the starry spheres or the 
mysteries of God merely for the sake of 
knowing them. Man desires to know 
about God, life and the world, not because 
such realities exist, merely, but because 
they have a direct bearing upon his life. 
Were every man to shut himself up ina 
study and devote his whole life to the 
pursuit of truth, how could truth be found ? 
There could not be truth, nor anything, in 
fact, but fiction and fancy. Only by apply- 
ing to experience such truth, as we possess 
can we attain to deeper:truth. Conse- 
quently truth cannot in any real sense be 
the end of life; it is manifestly a means, the 
end being life, satisfying, broad, and 
varied experience. Hence intellectual ex- 
cellence, or the pursuit and attainment of 
truth, cannot be the Good for man, 

. It is because. man is a worker, a pro- 
ducer, a creative soul, an aspiring, social 
being thattruth is.rendered possible and 
necessary. Man transforms the dead un- 
known world of matter into the living 
world of beauty and spirit; and truth is 
valuable just in so far as it enables such 
process to be carried on. Truth is the 
interpreter and guide of life, that which 
reveals new spiritual possibility, the goal 
towards which man ought totravel. But 
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without work, production,- creation, there 
could be neither life nor truth. Puta stop 
to productive activity and what becomes 
of the world? There would be no world 
left, only a toy. Science, art, philosophy, 
yea the world, are all the products of an 
ever-achieving, ever-aspiring spirit, and 
are created in order that man might have 
life, might multiply and strengthen the 
relationships wherein he finds satisfaction, 
well-being, life. Science, art, philosophy 
are parts of life, it is true; but they are 
not the whole of life, for they exist in order 
that the spirit of man1 ight grow, realise 
itself at higher levels’ jd in more signifi- 
cant forms, become tore beautiful and 
powerful. Ignore social demands, the call 
of the heart and conscience, and the content 
of the intellectual life will vanish and the 
pursuit of truth degenerate into the idle 
contemplation of meaningless fictions and 
fabulous theories. 

Where philosophy is regarded as one of 
the functions of life, and is engaged in by 
‘afew menas their particular form of hfe- 
work, it is justified, for then truth, or the 
pursuit of truth, does not constitute the 
whole of life but only a part. In such case 
one man contributes truth tolife as another 
man contributes cloth, or bricks, or 
cabbages, and in so doing he fultls a useful 
function ; and when his work is finished he 
participates in other activitiesand relation- 
ships and so lives a full and complete lite. 

It is probably to the Greeks that the 
tendency in the modern world to identify 
intellectual excellence with the Good is 
largely due. And there certainly existed in 
the minds of both Plato and Aristotle 
the belief that truth could be found by 


thinking alone. Perhaps this ` belief 
arose from the consciousness of the 
grand intellectual achievements which 


Greece in her Golden Age had made. But 
certain it is that these two thinkers. 
especially the former, believed not only that 
the real world was the world of speculative 
thought, but that by thinking alone truth 
could be discovered. They did not see 
that a life of pure thought must either end 
in abject bankruptcy or in meaningless 
subjective theories, in the creation of 
fictitious worlds with a bewildered and 
dissatisfied ego in the midst. And because 
the unity to which pure thought gives 
birth is mdependent of the actual and 
practical world, it is incapable of develop- 
ment, and must -ultimately lead to spiritual 
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death and intellectual starvation, the 
locking up of the self within the confines of 
a closed-in system of thought. In other 
words the life of pure thought must 
ultimately end in the negation of thought. y, 

But even if the philosophic life were the 
ideal life, it would not be possible to all, 
for some one would have to do the world’s 
work, build its houses, prepare its food and 
make its clothing, etc., and all who were 
thusdoomed to a life of toil would be denied 
the opportunity of attaining the Good, of 
living. Plato and Aristotle, however, believ- 
ed inslavery,in the natural superiority. 
of the aristocratic class over the masses, 


the artisans, human nature in their view . 


being compounded in some cases of. fine 
gold, as they expresssd it, and in others 
ofiron. But to-us who no longer believe, 


in any real or inherent superiority of one ` 


social class over another, the ideal Plato 
believed in is. impossible. What we are 
anxious to find therefore, is the Good for 
man as man, and not for a particular 
Class ; that is applicable and possible to 
the poor and humble.as well as to the rich 
and well-born. The Good must be for all 
men ; it must also be for the whole man, 


the means of unifying all the activities Hay’ 


man is called upon to engage in during the 
full course of his life. It is not with the 
ideal life for the aristocrat or the philo- 
sopher any more than with that for the 
tinker or tailor that weare concerned.. Fon 
philosophy, like tailoring, is only one of the 
many forms of human expression and 
service, and ought to occupy only a portion 
ofa man’s life; for besides thinking or tailor- 
ing, a man ought to fulfil many social, 
political and domestic obligations, have 
many other interests and pursuits, if his 
life is to be at all full, complete, satisfying.’ 
Thus because the theory that the Good is 
to be found.in intellectual excellence does 
not unify all the activities in which a man 
must engage in the course of his life, such ¢ 
theory cannot be the true one. k 


{ 


(2) The theory that the Good is to bex 


found in religious ecstasy. The argument 
against this .theory is substantially . the 
same as: that against the theory -just 
examined. A life devoted wholly to reli- 
gion, to prayer and religious exercisés, to 
communion with God and to the contem-: 
plation of God is just as impossibleif 
applied universally as the purely philo- 
sophical life. It is also as disappointing, 
as vacant and as self-destructive.- In the 
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first place this ideal is antagonistic to and 
the absolute negation of many of the 
deepest needs and longings of the mind and 
heart. Ultimately, the belief in religious 
ecstasy as the Good must lead to the 
reduction of life to'a’ mere point, of cons- 
ciousness. As with the philosophic life 
so with the purely religious life, it could 
not be lived by all because some one would 


have to do the world’s work; and even. 


if this.work was shared and reduced toa 
minimum it would still be extraneous to 
the Good, and would have no life-value. 
Because it does not unify all necessary 
human .activities, therefore, the theory 
that the Good is to be found in religious 
ecstasy, cannot be the true one. 

+ But further. As the object of the seeker 
after intellectual excellence is to attain 
truth, so the object of the seeker after 
religious excellence or ecstasy is to find 
out God, to attain a clearer and more 
perfect consciousness of God. But as the 
life of pure truth-seeking becomes im- 
possible for want ofnew data and new needs, 
so the. life of pure religion becomes im- 
possible for want ofnew needs, real, healthy 
spiritual hunger. Instead of comprehend- 
ang God witha larger heart and mind as 
would be the case if one lived one’s life in 
the busy world of men and toil, the ten- 
dency in the case of the religious idealist 
is inevitably towards mental abstraction ; 
Rand the individual who tries to lose himself 
in God will find that it.isa-very character- 
less Being he has come to know : a.God 
without either purpose. or personality. 
When the Good has been attained every- 
thing will have been shut out of conscious- 
ness but God; and even He will be a 
meaningless, purposeless Being. .For all 
-his striving the religious idealist will at 
last be in possession of nothing but a mere 
colourless and changeless point of cons- 
ciousness, a simple “awareness” of God. 
‘his point of consciousness corresponds 
to the abstract and meaningless unity 
“which we found must be the inevitable 
result of the mere seeker after truth. The 
religious devotee may be abletosay that 
he has found God, but he will be able to 
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or what God is: he can only say “God”; 
and in that exclamation he expresses the 
entire content .and meaning of his life. 
Rather ought we to say that in expressing 
it he expires; for to be conscious of a 
single changeless point is really to lose 


ssay nothing more ; for he cannot say who . 
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consciousness altogether, to become self: 
less. The life of the religious idealist 
cannot be right, therefore, for the simple 
reason that it leads to negation, to the 
constant narrowing down of consciousness, 
the gradual yielding up of life, the sacrifice 
ofso many things that the heart of man 
craves for, self-annihilation. However we 
may define human life there are two condi- 
tions which must always be fulfilled if 
it is to satisfy. First, there must’ be 
work, creative effort, achievement, and 
second, there must be a constant deepening 
of experience, a gradual broadening of 
the domain of consciousness. Conquest, 
and the attainment of a fuller cons- 
cliousness are the eternal conditions of 


progress and well-being’; for life is afirma- 


tion, growth, not negation and stagnation. 
It is the nature of all living beings to strive 
after a life that growsever richer and fuller ; 
and no mode of life which. restricts and 
impoverishes experience can ultimately be 
accepted as the true one. | 

_(8) Thetheory that the Good is pleasure. 
First of all let us consider the Pleasure 
theory as it was held by the more -extreme 
among the Greek Hedonists. According 
to the latter, pleasure pure and simple, 
enjoyment of any description, physical or 
otherwise, and apart from. any moral 
reservations, is the Good,. the. ideal -life. 
consisting of a never-ending. succession of 
pleasures. Whatever gives pleasure is 
good; whatever gives pain is evil.. We.do! 
not enjoy things, say the advocates of this’ 
theory, because they are good, they are’ 
good because we enjoy them. All external. 
obligation and moral necessity are denied,’ 
self-sacrifice being regarded. as a principle. 
of death. Nor is there any recognition of 
a grander form of experience to which the 
soul aspires, such as Christ preached, and. 
such as all the great prophets and spiritual 
teachers have believed in. Indeed, at first, 
the Greek Hedonists did not even. recognise 
a to-morrow: life was purely a thing of 
to-day; “let us eat, drink and be merry, 
for to-morrow we die,” was the dominat- 
ing principle of their life. 

One inherent weakness of this theory 
will at once be apparent. It is that life 
cannot be wholly filled with pleasures. As 
we pointed out before, some one must work’ 
in order to provide the wherewithal of 
enjoyment; but if pleasure only be good. 
then work must be hateful and evil. So 
that do as we will there must be huge gaps. 
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in even the best pleasure-filled life, periods 
when pleasure, either because of satiation 
and lassitude or because of the necessity 
for productive labour, cannot be had, and 
when one’s life will- either be empty or 
painful. If pleasure is the Good, then all 
the moments in which one is not enjoying 
pleasure, -one is not living, but simply 
éxisting, or suffering. .An insatiable thirst 
for ever haunts the devotee of pleasure, 
which makes peace impossible, and every. 
moment in which one 1s not enjoying one- 
self a moment of misery. 

So that the Pleasure theory also proves 
to be inadequate because it fails to embrace 
and unify all the activities that a man in 
the ordinary course of his life is compelled 
to engage in. No doubt, asin the case of 
the Greek aristocracy, a life of pleasure 
may sometimes be theoretically possible; 
but only theoretically, for to enjoy pleasure 
well a man must work as well as play. It 
is: work that develops power and insight, 
opens a man’s eyes and cultures his spirit, 
enables him to see and appreciate what is 
good and beautiful, both in men and things. 
Without doubt the sweetest pleasures of 
life are spiritual, such as. the pleasures of 
social-communion, of fellowship, of artistic 
appreciation, of. engaging <in creative and 
useful work. That is why poor people are 
able to attain the highest well-being and 
often to derive a deeper and intenser satis- 
faction from life than rich people. And 
how can a man enjoy spiritual relationship 
with his fellows if he does not serve them, 
does not create things for their enjoyment 
and good ? ‘The man who does not work, 
does not produce something whereby man- 
kind will be benefited, . possesses neither the 
right nor the power to appreciate. or have 
true fellowship. | 
_ But work must. be done by someone if 
the world is to be kept going. Isit reason- 
able to conclude, therefore, as we certainly 
must conclude if we accept the Hedonistic 
interpretation of life, that productive work 
is utterly devoid of life-value, is unproduc- 
tive of real good, well-being, satisfaction ? 
Decidedly not; forallthe activities which 
men feel are necessary must in themselves 
be good and a direct cause of well-being. 
Otherwise life would be chaos and war, 
while a large number of human beings 
would always be doomed to a life of sheer 
slavery, of drudgery, disappointment and 
sorrow. Work to the pleasure-seeker is a 
means to, but'in no sense a part of, life; 
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and for that reason it is contemptible. But 
heeause it thus fails to unify all the neces- 
Sary activities of life, the theory that the 
Good consists of pleasure cannot. be the 
true one, | 4 

There is much more to he said, however, 
in favour of the Happiness theory of 
Utilitarianism, although this theory breaks, 
down precisely where Greek “Hedonism 
broke down. For the alleged superiority 
of Utilitarianism over Greek Hedonism is 
due to the admittance of an element which 
contradicts the root principle in Utilitaria- 
nism. This is the moral element, the 
consciousness of right, which is made to 
constitute a real part of the Good. Utili- 


tarianism affirms that pleasure or happiness ° 


is the Good, but adds that the maximum 
of happiness can only be attained when 
each member of the community tries to 
secure the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. It will be observed, however, 
that this effort to secure the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number involves 
self-sacrifices; while the very fact of using 
the term “happiness” instead of “pleasure’’ 
also implies, as it isintended to imply, that 
the emotional value of such conduct will be 


superior to that which follows: from purely 


selfish conduct. | 
But can Utilitarians consistently hold 


that pleasure is qualitative, and at the | 


same time that pleasure ts the.Good ? They, 


certainly do affirm that pleasure is th 


Good, and that.all choice ought to be made 
with reference to the pleasure expected, yet 
they also afirm that when personal happi- 
ness is opposed to general happiness, the 
former ought to be sacrificed to the latter. 
But then comes a serious qualification. As 
the result of self-sacrifice we are told that 
a new kind of pleasure or happiness will be 
experienced. But what right has Utilita- 
rianism to promise a superior kind, of 
happiness? By making such a promise it 
ceases to be a Pleasure theory -altogethég, 
as the superiority of the pleasure it promises 


~ 


is due to self-sacrifice, the moral element> 


the consciousness of which must therefore 
be held to constitute a part of the Good: 
Hence Utilitarianism by promising happi- 


. ness instead of mere pleasure falls into 


contradiction. For if sacrifice is made such 
sacrifice is either real or unreal. But if it 
is real, then Utilitarianism, like Greek 
Hedonism, must be condemned as inade- 


‘quate in that itis obliged to admit activi- 


ties which do not yield good to the indivi- 


De. on all 
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dial undertaking them, notwithstanding 
‘ that they are socially necessary; while if it 
is unreal, and it is the case that acts of 
self-sacrifice do bring a new and richer kind 
apf pleasure, then it follows that the Good 

oes not consist of pleasure pure and simple, 
gut also of the consciousness of having 
_ acted in accordance with moral principle, 
~ the higher spiritual demands, the deeper 
purpose of things, Consequently Utilita- 
rians must either admiit that sacrifice is 


real, and therefore that some activities are , 


socially necessary which yet give no return 
of Good or life to the person performing 
them, or admit that in the conscious state 


-we call the Good there are other elements: 


than pleasure. | 
# (4). The theory that the Good is to be 
found in moral excellence. With this theory 
also the tendency is towards negation 
and abstraction. By concentrating on 
the form of conduct, on character, and 
neglecting the element of emotion, the 
tendency of the moral perfectionist is to 
lack motive and to become passive, apathe- 
tic. Asa matter of fact, such was the case 
-with the Cynic and Stoic schools of Greece. 
. Starting with a strong enthusiasm for the 
MP oral law, which they devoutly venerated, 
the Cynics and Stoics of Greece ended by 
losing all enthusiasm for conduct and 
seeking merely to maintain an even and 
unruffed temper, a calm exterior and a 
Peaceful state of mind. Because they denied 
pleasure, and refused to do anything for 
the pleasure or satisfaction it gave, they 
eventually did nothing atall, being pos- 
sessed of neither motive or desire. for 
activity. So that while it is quite true 
that mere pleasure cannot he the Good for 
oan, without pleasure there can be no 
cJnduct, no choice, no life. It may be very 
noble to try to attain toa high: level of 
moral perfection; but even if one were 
successful in the attempt it would be a 
ld, bleak and unattractive attainment. 
It is not mere moral achievement that 
‘sought to be aspired to, but life with all its 
warmth, its beauty, its colour. Morals 
- are forthe proper guidance of life, and 
moral integrity is good because it leads 
to the establishment of just those relation- 
ships with men and the world which are 
most satisfying, most spiritually beneficial. 
It will be observed that the weakness 
of all these theories lies in the fact that 
they are the outcome of an abstract view 
ofman, and thus involve the negation of 
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so much that is vital and, indispensable. 
In each case the outcome was bound to 
be spiritual stagnation, and, ultimately, 
self-annihilation. And yet, prior to_the 
attainment of free moral self-consciousness, 
it were quite impossible to arrive ata true 
theory of life, as until that stage ofdevelop- 
ment has been reached man does not 
wholly know himself, has not become cons-’ 
cious of the many-sided nature of his soul. 
If he does theorise at all, therefore, as he 
certainly will when his awakening mind 
begins to feel the power of thought, and 
to realise the many different ways in which 
men cdo live, the possibilities that seem to 
open out before one, his first atternpts are 
sure to end in failure, in some sort of abs- 
traction. And one abstraction will þe 
abandoned for another, until all the possi- 
ble “Goods” have been tried, when the idea 
will dawn that theGood must depend upon 
the complete development of the soul, and 
be constituted of intellectual, religious, 
moral and emotional elements. ae 
Thus because of abstraction not one of 
the theories we have examined could last 
for long. Even Monasticism, which stood 
for a purely religious life and idealism, 
was only able to endure as long as it did 
because it was broader than its creed, 
bigger than its theory, tolerant, able to 
embrace many customs, ideas, orders. 
Atits best it employed and cared for the 
poor, educated the common people. and 
fostered a passion for art. , . 
What then isthe Good for man? that 
which man seeks all the days of his life, 
consciously or unconsciously ? Quite 
obviously, for reasons which we have 
shown, the Good cannot consist merely in 
the possession of truth, in the being cons- 


cious of God, in pleasure, or in the attain- 


ment of moral perfection, for all these 
things are parts of life and necessary to its 
highest attainment and complete develop- 
ment. The attainment of the Good must 
carry with it the fullest. development of the 
individual in the circumstances in which 
he is placed, of the heart no less than 
the intellect, of the spirit no less than 
the conscience. And there must be a 
best life for man to find, seeing that 
human nature’ is one, that man ` has 


the power to discern good and evil, to judge 


of the value of his acts, and to discover 
truth or the moral law. _ 

Were I to venture a definition, therefore, 
I should say that the Good is the satis- 
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faction which comes from the consciousness 
- `of living a complete life: in accordance 
‘with the moral law,the natureand purpose 
of things, the demands of the heart, reason 
and conscience ; for only conduct which 
leads to the fullest development of the 
whole man can ultimately and permanently 
satisfy the spirit of man. Only that conduct 
is Satisfying which aids usin realising our 
entire selfhood, as far as it isin our power 
todo such. | _ | 


_ Humdii nature is a very complex whole, . 


‘and requires many kinds of activities fully 
‘to develop and realise it. To be healthy, 
progressive and full, life must be religious 
as Well as moral, rational as well as 
emotional. It must be religious, because 

reason cannot penetrate and solve all the 
A problems and mysteries of being nor supply 

he certainty which the mind and heart 
/frequire.- But it must also be rational and 


‘in accord with such truth as reason has. 


‘discovered. Moreover, without thought, a 
constant effort to discover and appreciate 
new triith, life would become barren, limp 
and inert. Thought quickens life, makes it 
vital, purposive, -progressive. Without 
thought and theory the world would be 
formless and chaotic. Also, life ought to be 
moral and purposive and in harmony with 
‘the moral law, with the noblest interpreta- 
tion, the ‘loftiest ideal of life. Lastly life 
ought ‘to be satisfying, to yield pleasure ; 
for without pleasure existence would be 
dull, colourless, valueless. Pleasure is the 
salt of life, that which keeps life sweet and 
‘mellow, the heart and mind free and 
flexible, and saves men from cynicism and 
“despair. 

= We must not conclude, however, ‘that 
"life is to bea medley of different kinds of 
-activities—intellectual, religious, moral, 
‘pleasure-yielding, but rather that it ought 
so to be unified by means of a purpose and 
ideal that every act shall bean embodiment 
‘of that ideal, an expression of the soul, in 
harmony with truth, therefore, and a means 
of the highest satisfaction and development. 
Consequently, in a properly ordered life, a 
moral act, for instance, will at the -same 
time bea religious act, a rational act, and 
in addition a satisfying or pleasure-yielding 
act. When ‘we have discovered the Good, 
therefore, what we need is an ideal of 


fife -that will be the means of calling forth ` 


just those activities which will yield satis- 
faction, well-being, life. For every act in 
an ideal existence ought to .be a life- 
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producing, self-realising act, a means of 
selfdevelopment and of attaining the 
Good. What the ideal or principle is 
whose adoption we believe will unify all 
the activities necessary to the highest lige 
that we can conceive possible in. this the 
twentieth century, we shall endeavour to 
show in the next article; for the present 
we must simply assume such an ideal. 
But let us examine the conscious state 
we call the Good a little more closely: 
Because we hold that the attainment of the 
Good involves the realisation’ of the whole. 
self and thus of the maximum of life, it 
follows: that every act of one’s life must 
have an emotional, an intellectual, a reli- 
gious and a moral quality. A religious act, 
therefore, which has been sanctioned ® 
urged by the ideal will be productive of a 
very complex state ofconsciousness, which 
willinclude an “awareness” of right (the 
moral element),of harmony with the nature 
and purpose of things (the intellectual 
element) and with one’s religious conviction 
(religious element), and of satisfaction (the 
emotional element). Precisely the same is 
true of moral, intellectualand play activities. 
Play, like work, has its place’ in an ideal 
existence, and ought to be a part as w% 
as a condition. of well-being. But in an 
ideal life play is not mere play, as it is in 
the case of the pure pleasure-seeker, for it. 
has a moral value also, bemg an act in a, 
purposive, many-sided life. Consequently. 
the conscious state produced in and by 
play in an ideally ordered life will be ofa 
very complex nature, included in which will 
be a sense of complete self-fulfilment, which 
will give rise to a feeling of satisfaction in 
addition tothe pleasure which such activity 
naturally produces. Indeed it is possible to 
feel and distinguish between the several 
elements which make up the conscious state 
we call the Good. And whereas the Good 


for the pure pleasure-seeker is a mere flitting 


emotion, a thin experience of enjoy mew, 
for the spiritual idealist it consists also o; 
the satisfaction arising from the conscious? 
ness that what we are doing is helping to 
build up our entire life and character,- to 
add to the world’s good, its happiness, 
beauty and well-being, and to produce. the 
highest personal development and spiritual 
culture. And to be thus conscious is to 
experience an emotion that both thrills and 
endures. 1 S ee 
_ In a properly regulated life, therefore, 
conduct is determined by ‘referencé ‘to an 
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ideal- which aims-at the realisation of the 
“whole, as distinct from a mere part of the 
self. Human life is like a garden, and to 
confine attention to one kind of culture 
-riy is to rob it of all attractiveness, of 
that rich variety wherein is beauty.and 
loveliness, A fully-developed soul, with 
many capabilities, many finely wrought 
characters, many interests and sympathies, 
is as heautiful and entrancing as a garden 
containing a rich array of fruitsand flowers. 
And although by seeking to realise the 
entire self we may oft-times haveto sacrifice 
momentary pleasure, we know we shall be 
the gainers in the,.end, even as regards 
happiness, for deep down in the human 
mind there exists aconviction that ultimate- 
®&. goodness and usefulness determine 
happiness, and are as essential to well- 
being as pleasure. Aman may feel thata 
given line of conduct will cost him much im- 
mediate pleasure, butifhe thinks deeply about 
it he will probably come- to the conclusion 
that the satisfaction arising from the cons- 
-ciousness of having done what is good and 
useful, a means of good to himself or to 
‘others, is of greater value than any mere 
momentary pleasure could be. Let us 
“consider a case to show how this truth 
works out im actual experience. | 

Aman, let ussay, having accepted such 
a theory of the Good as we have developed, 
is strikingly convinced: after much careful 
thinking that the doing of a certain piece of 
work will be a benefit to the community. 
And as he sees no one else who is more 
likely to feel that need more than himself, 
and therefore more likely to try and satisfy 
it,. the idea gradually impresses itself upon 
him that it is his duty to undertake the 
task. But he weighs the matterup. He 
clearly sees that if he goes forward with 
the proposed work he will get little or no 
material reward, will probably get little 
praise and will certainly have to sacrifice 
{uch pleasure, and possibly many ‘friend- 
ships. But he embarks on the task and 
*eoes through with it. Upon what grounds 
can it be said that his choiceis the condition 
of greatest well-being to him? That his 
conduct will realise his moral and religious 
‘nature there can be little doubt. But what 
about his emotional nature? Will that be 


realised also? We think it will. It is quite ' 


true, as we have said, that the man may 
lose many friendships as a result of his 
choice; but what in any. case could such 
‘friendships be worth? And will it not be 
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the case that his conduct will- -bring -to his 
‘side finer spirits, nobler minds, dearer and 
closer friendships, as well as deepen: and 
enrich those that remain of the old? Then 
think of the spiritual freedom and indepen- 
dence that his conduct will produce, of the 
good it will bring to the community, and 
of the satisfaction that will follow from the 
consctousness of all these things. The man 
who acts at such a level as I am indicating 
lifts himself above the puny world of petty 
strife and sordid materialism into the purer 
world of spirit and liberty, where. he may 
come into contact with all the truly great 
ones, whether they be of high or low estate. 
By his act such a man wins his right to 
membership in the kingdom of spirit where 
all the free, the spiritually emancipated ones 
dwell. And the joy of such freedom, such 
emancipation! Mere selfish pleasure pales 
beside it! The doing of that which we feel 
to be right and beneficial leads to self- 
realisation, true spiritual advancement, for 
it makes possible relationshipsand pleasures 
which on the lower, selfish and physical 
plane could scarcely be dreamed of. At the 
same time, an ideal and purposive life does 
not eschew pleasure; it only makes the 
pursuit of pleasure subservient to the 
general scheme and purpose of one’s life, to 
one’s ultimate and permanent good. Thus 
we are able to see that the path to self- 
realisation is the path to true pleasure and 
satisfaction; to the. highest well-being; 
to life. 
‘Pleasure, in-fact, cannot be divorced 
from the consciousness of what we are and 
what we have done, or at any rate not for 
many moments in succession. And when 
one is conscious of vacancy, of a life devoid 
ofbeauty or good or anything constructive, 
even ifthere be no background of misery, 
mere pleasure is bound to be spasmodic 
and uncertain, and. absolutely unsatisfying. 
The man who has no purpose, no spiritual 
outlook, no moral principle te guide his 
life, only lives when he enjoys, which is not 
often, as there is no mind to enjoy or 
appreciate anything that is not petty, 
shallow or physical. To enjoy pleasure 


-fully,.to attain the emotional excellence 


which the heart seeks, one must work and 
serve ; aspire and achieve as wellas play ; 
be well developed in the fullest sense of the 
term ; possess a wide mental horizon and 
an unflagging purpose ; for it is the cons- 
ciousness of these things and of what may 
be done by means of them which’ ‘gives’ 
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value and meaning to life and depth and 
body to emotion. 

In making life purposive, as we do when 
we havea grand spiritual ideal -and cause 
the Good to depend upon complete self- 
realisation, we give to life an architechtonic 
form and causeevery act to havea place 
in the scheme of our life, and to be a means 
of contributing to its ultimate good. In 
an ideal life every act is ameans of realising 
both the self and life, being in harmony 
with, and the means of satisfying the needs 
of, the emotional, intellectual, moral and 
religious nature of man. Apart from the 
realisation of the whole self no aspect of 
the self can be fully realised. Develop. 
the whole self and you intensify every 
conscious state; but concentrate upon 
one aspect of the self alone to the 
neglect.of every other aspect and you 
starve even that. It is psychologically 
impossible to dissever, or at any rate for 
more than a very short time, the conscious- 
ness of pleasure from the consciousness of 
what we are morally and spiritually. 
It is as impossible to have a feeling of 
perfect satisfaction apart from the cons- 
ciousness of spiritual attainment as it is to 
have a feeling of happy exhilaration while 
in a condition of slavery. The happiness 
which attends a given experience in a 
properly regulated life is not colourless and 
unqualitative, but is dependent upon 
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character, upon the richness of mind and 
fineness of spirit in the person experiencing 
it. For in every such life the emotional, 
rational, moral and religietis elements are 
the component parts of every consciou 
state, of the state of consciousness we call- 
the Good. itis therefore erroneous to say 
that pleasure, or knowledge, ete., is the: 
Good, or that the Good can be anything 
but the satisfaction which attends the 
consciousness that what we have done or 
are doing is the condition of the highest 
self-realisation, of life. What a man is, 
what he is conscious in himself of being, is 
the solid substance, as it were, of conscious. 
ness, in which his emotional experienc 
rests, out of which, ina large measure, 4 
springs, and to which it belongs as a neces 
sary part. A developed or realised sel 
hood is the final and absolute condition o 
happiness, as distinct from mere or momen 
tary pleasure; of that which can turr 
pleasure into a rich stream of pure, spark 
ling joy. 

The question that now awaits to bi 
considered is this: What ideal or princip] 
of life will lead to that self-development 
that all-round culture of the spirit upot 
which we say the Good, or true well-being’ 
depends? ' 


We will endeavour to answer tha 
question in the next article. 


a 


- 





HUXLEY’S 


T is impossible ina small space to give’ 


any adequate idea of letters covering 
a period of fifty years and touching on 
the most varied topics. In almost every one 
of the letters published by Mr. Leonard 
Huxley, there occurs something we 
should like to quote, but since restriction 
is necessary, we restrict ourselves to pas- 
sages. most likely to be of interest. to 
Indian readers. [hese passages we shall 
arrange, not chronologically, but accord- 
ing to the subjects they deal with, 
scientific, philosophical, theological or 
political. But first we must give a brief 
* Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley by 
cae Leonard Huxley. : 


oe, 


LETTERS* 


fou of the principal events of Huxley’s 
ife. 

Thomas Henry Huxley was born 
May 4th, 1825, at Ealing, where his fattet 
was the senior assistant-master in a larg 
school. When the boy was ten years old the 
elder Huxley went to Coventry, where he 
obtained the post of manager of the 


Savings-bank. His salary was insufficient 


to support ‘his large family, but- the 
daughters were able to earn some money 
by teaching. Thomas, the youngest child, 
had little regular instruction but read a 
great variety of books. At the age of 16, he 
went to London as apprentice. to his 
brother-in-law, a medical man, and attend- 
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ed lectures at Sydenham College. A year 
later, Oct. 1st 1842, he entered Charing 
Cross Hospital. It was there that he made 
his first discovery. As his son and bio- 
Grapher justly says : : 

~ “It is not given to every medical student to make 
an anatomical discovery, even a small one. In this 
case the boy of nineteen, investigating things for 
aimself, found a hitherto undiscovered membrane in 
the root of the human hair, which received the name 
of Huxley’s layer.” 

After passing brilliantly the M. B. exa- 
mination of the London University, Huxley 
was appointed in 1846, assistant surgeon 
on board the Rattlesnake. In this ship 
he passed four years, the greater part of 
the time in Australian waters. The life 
was often dullenough, and the naval 
fAficers shewed little sympathy with scien- 
tific pursuits. But there was leisure for 
independent thought and investigation 
and it was during this voyage that Huxley 
acquired the knowledge which made him, 
Virchow says, “a perfect zoologist anda 
keen-sighted ethnologist.” At Sydney in 
1847 Huxley met the lady who afterwards 
became his wife. They had to wait a long 

ime before they could afford to marry, but 

his patience was rewarded by a married 
tfe of forty years of unbroken happiness. 
It was in the same . year 1847, that 
Huxley, not yet twenty-three years old, 
made one of the most important of bio- 
logical discoveries, the composition of the 
‘organs of the Medusae, out of two distinct 
membranes. An eminent biologist writes: 

“This discovery -stands at the very basis of a philo- 
ep ae zoology, and of a true conception of the 
affinities of animals.” 

In 1850 Huxley returned to England. 
The next year, before he was twenty-six, 
he was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and the year after received the 


Royal Medal in Physiology for his memoirs © 


published in the Philosophical Transac- 
ee: Unfortunately these honours 
Drought no corresponding pecuniary ad- 
wantage. The Admiralty, notwithstanding 
a promise made in a minute of 1849, re- 
fused to give any aid to the publication’of 
the scientific results of his voyage on the 
Rattlesnake. He resigned his post of assis- 
tant surgeon in the Navy and applied fora 
Professorship of Natural History at 
Toronto. The Canadians however prefer- 
red one of the relations of a local politician. 
This disappointment was followed by 
several similar ones. There seemed no pros- 
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pect of earning a living by scientific work. 
For himself he would have faced poverty 
willingly, but there was the thought of 
“one who was wasting youth and life 
away for his sake.” At times he considered 
seriously the possibility of becoming a 
store-keeper or squatter in Australia. But 
Huxley was engaged to a noble woman in 
every respect worthy of him, and she 
urged him not to give up the aims of his 
life. As their son says, “but for her his 
life would have been wasted.” This period 
of anxiety was further saddened by the 
loss of his mother to whom he was tender- 
ly attached. In the presence of such 
grief Huxley never sought to console him- 
self or others by the hope ofa future life. 
He writes to his sister ( April 17th 1852 ): 

“I offer you no consolation, my dearest sister, for 
I know of none. There are things which each must 
bear as he best may with the strength that has been 
allotted to him.” 

The year 1854 brought better prospects. 
Huxley was appointed lecturer on Natural 
History at the Government School of 
Mines in Jermyn Street. Soon afterwards 
he was offered the Professorship of Physio- 
logy at Edinburgh. But the work would 
have absorbed all his energies and left no 
time for any original research, so he prefer- 
red to keep his London appointment al- 
though the pay attached to it was much 
less. Huxley now felt in a position to 
marry and the wedding took place on July 
21st, 1855. Amidst the congratulations 
came a warning from Darwin: ' 

“I hope your marriage will not make you idle; 
happiness I fear is not good for work.” 

However the list of papers published by 
Huxley in this and the following years 
shews that he did abundant work in spite 
of his happiness; the happiness was in- 
creased on the first day of 1857 by the 
birth of a son, who for four years was the 
delight of his parents. His death in 1860 
was the bitterest grief of Huxley's life. But 
he writes to his friend Spencer : 

“As the little fellow was our greatest joy, so is the 
recollection of him an enduring consolation. Itisa 
heavy payment, but I would buy the four years, of 
him again at. the same price.” a 

Such wounds can never be healed, but 
time lessens the acuteness of the pain. Other 
children were born and Huxley was for- 
tunate in the enjoyment of a singularly 
happy family life. A distinguished German 
biologist who visited him in 1867 wrote, _ 

“I have been reading several chapters of Mill’s 


£ 
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. Utilitarianism to-day, atid met with the word “happi- 
-tiess’? more than once; if I had to give anybody a 
definition of this much debated word, I should say: 
‘go and see the Huxley family at Swanage.” ° 
-. These years were years of incessant 
intellectual activity. They were years of 
combat too. In November 1859 the “Origin 
_of Species” appeared and the effect it- pro- 
‘duced on Huxley was profound. Darwin 
shad -written in a private letter: a 
“I think I told you before that Hooker isa 
complete: convert. If I can convert Huxley I shall be 
content.” - 
- Huxley. became not only a, convert, but 
. the most active combatant on behalf of the 
new doctrine. He incurred, in cofisequence, 
the bitter hostility of the clerical party. 
‘In the beginning of 1862 he gave two 
- lectures at Edinburgh on the ‘Relation. of 
Man to the Lower Animals” in which he 
“showed that the differences between man 
and the higher apes were no greater than 
those between the higher and lower apes. The 
pious, god-fearing Scotchmen were furious. 
Two passages from a Scotch journal 
deserve to be quoted for the charm of their 
.style. Huxley’s teaching was said to bea 
“foul outrage committed upon them indivi- 
dually,and upon the whole species as ‘made 
in the likeness of God.’ It was “the -vilest 


-and beastliest paradox ever vented in an- 


-cient or modern times amongst Pagans or 
Christians”. In those days natve Jewish 
legends were taught as divinely revealed 
truths which it was sinful to disbelieve. 
His son writes, . l 
_ “It is difficult now to realise with what feelings he. 
was, tegarded in the average respectable household in 
the sixties and early seventies. His name was 
anathema; he was a terrible example of intellectual 
ptavity beyond redemption, a man ‘with opinions 
„such as cannot be: held ‘without. grave pérsonal sin 
on his part,’ the representative in his single person of 
rationalism, materialism, atheism.” 
But lectures for the general public were 
only a small part of Huxley’s work. He 
published’ numerous technical papers . for 
specialists. It was largely through his 
influence that the teaching of. 


biology was made ‘practical. The story is . 


told of a clergyman who after having 
taught physiology for years was showna 
‘drop of his own blood under’ the micros- 
“cope. “Dear mel’’ -he exclaimed, ‘it’s’ just 
“like the picture in Huxley’s Physiology.’’* 
Besides the work of teaching and research 
Ta Some forty years later, an Anglo-Indian Lieute- 
nant Governor remarked, that he supposed. biology 
-was a subject learnt chiefly from books. 
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he frequently’ served on . Royal. Com- 
missions. In 1870 he was president ofthe 
Ethnological Society, the Geological So- 
ciety and the British Associations. Towards 
. the end of the same year he was electedgg. 
member of the London School Board ‘it 
whose work he took an active part. m 
All this work was done in spite of pet- 
sistent ill health. His son writes: ; 
“He would come in thoroughly used up after 
lecturing twice on the same day, as frequently happen- 
ed, and lie wearily on one sofa; while his wife, whose 
health was wretched, matched him on the other.” - ` 
Still with:a family to support, it was 
almost impossible to ‘take a holiday, and 
he struggled on till in 1872 his health sud- 
denly broke down altogether. Then his 
friends came to his aid. The followigg 
letter is so honourable both to Huxley ant 
Darwin that it deserves ‘to be quoted in’ 
its entirety:: < S É T 


Down, BECKENHAM, KENT. 

i ' “ April 23rd, 1873. 
MY DEAR HUXLEY, Ban E a ee 

I have been asked by some of your friends (eighteen 
in number) to inform, you that they have 
placed through Robarts, Lubbock & Company, the 
sum of £2100 to your account at your bankers. W 
have done this to. enable you to get such comple 
rest aS you may require for the re-establishment 
your health; and in doing this we are convinced tha 
we act for the public interest, as well as in accordance 
with our most earnest desires. Let me assure you 
that we are all your warm personal friends, and that 
there is not a stranger of mere acquaintance amongst 
us. If you could have heard what was said, or 
could have read what was, as. I believe, our inmagt 
thoughts, you would know that we all feel towards 
you, as we should to an honoured’ and much loved 
brother. I am surë that you will return this feeling, 
and will therefore be glad to givé us the opportunity 
of aiding you in some degree, as this will be a happ# 
ness to us to the last day of our lives, Let me add 
that our plan occurred to several of your friends at 
nearly ‘the same time and quite independently-of one 
another. ` 


‘My dear Huxley,” 
your affectionate friend, 

yd CHARLES DARWIN, 

The holiday brought improved health for 
atime and on his return Huxley res 
his usual vigorous activity; > From 1871 to 
1880 he was Secretary of the Royal Soeiet& 
and from 1883 to 1885 President. In 1876 


_ he went for ‘a lecturing tour to Ametica 


where he was received with enthusiasm. 
Every year besides the usual official duties 
there were numerous. lectures to différént 
audiences. In 1885 his health again broke 
down. This year was the year of his retire- 
ment from official work at the áge of sixty. 
‘The last ten years ‘of: Huxley’s life were 
chiefly occupied with céntroversial writinsg 
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-on theology and philosophy. In 1895 he 

‘died at Eastbourne. °° 

> We will- now give some quotations from 
the letters, beginning with' Huxley’s views 
_as‘to Darwin’s theory. Ina letter dated 
November 23rd 1859 thanking Darwin for 

acopy of his book, after expressing. his 

admiration Huxley writes : 


“The only objections that have occurred to me 
are—ist, That you have loaded yourself. with an 
-uunecessary difficulty in adopting Natura non facit 
saltum so unreservedly; and 2nd, It is not clear to 

' me why, ifcontinual physical variations are of so 
little moment as you suppose, variation should 

occur at all.” - eye T LN 
_ The first point is very interesting as an 
anticipation of the theory, since ‘developed 
- by De Vries and Bateson, of the origin of 
grrecies by mutation. In a letter written 
~ afew months earlier to Sir Charles Lyell 
' (June 25th, 1859) Huxley says : 


“I think transmutation may take placé without 
transition, ~~ | ET watts. 
Suppose that external conditions acting on species 
A give rise to a new species, B; the difference between 
the- two species is a certain definable amount which 
may be called A-B. Now I know of no evidence to 
‘sg. yw that the interval between the two species must 
necessarily be bridged over by a series of form each 
of which shall occupy, as it occurs, a fractions of the 
distance between A and B. On the contrary, in the 
istory of the Ancon sheep, and of the six-fingered 
* Maltese family, given by Reaumur, it appears that the 


_new form appeared at once in full perfection.......ccccseee 


I have a sort of notion that in 
species ‘Natura fecit saltum. ” 


In the same letter Huxley writes with 
'-reference to the origin of species : E 


When I say that no evidënce, or hardly any, would 
justify one in believing in the rise of a new Species of 
Elephant, e.g., out of the earth, I mean that such 
“an occurrence would be so diametrically. contrary 
to all experience, so opposed to those beliefs which 
are the most constantly verified by experience, that 
one would be justified in believing either that one’s 
senses were deluded or that one had not really got to 
the bottom of the phenomenon............. How much 
evidence would you require to believe that. there was 
a time when stones fell upwards, or granite made 
itself by a spontaneous re-arrangement of the element- 
ary particles of clay and sand ? And yet the difficulties 

sathe way of these beliefs are as nothing compared to 
those you would have to come -in believing that 
complex orgariic beings made thernselves (for that is 
what creation comes to in scientific language) out of 

inorganic matter.” ‘ g 


These argumetits seem conclusive apart 
from any hypothesis as to the working of 
‘natural selection -in the production of 


passing from species to 


lished they did not convince Huxley if his 
recollections on the point some thirty years 
later are correct. He writes at that time : 

» . The publication of the Darwin and Wallace paper 


-aquainted with it. 


_through his 


A 3 : : . by his assailant.. 
. species. Yet till that hypothesis was pub- . 
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in 1858, and still more that-of the “Origin” in 1859, 
had the effect upon them (i. e. the biologists of the 
time.) of the flash of light which to a man who has 
lost himself on a dark night, suddenly reveals a 
road which, whether it takes him straight home dr 
not certainly goes his way. That which we were 


looking for, and could not find was a hypothesis. 


respecting the origin of known organic forms 
which assumed the operation of no causes but such ds 
could be proved to be actually at work.” a 
At the present time, while biologists are 
unanimous in their belief in the. evolution 
of species there seems to be much difference 
of opinion-as to the importance of the part 
played by natural selection.: Huxley, there 


‘can be no doubt, would have regarded 


with the utmost interest. and sympathy 


: the experimental work done by the Mende- 


lian biologists. But though. Mendel’s 
paper was published in 1865, and Huxley 
lived to 1895, he seems not to have been 


. 


The year after the publication of the 
“Origin of Species” a discussion, which has 
become celebrated, took place at the Oxford 
meeting of the British Association. Huxley 
had not intended to be present, thinking 
that it was useless to debate scientific 
questions before a large mixed audience, 
but a friend appealed to him “not to desert 
them.” At the meeting Bishop Wilberforce 
made a fluent attack on evolution, and 
ended, according to one version, by turn- 
ing to Huxley and asking whether it was 
grand-father or his- grand- 
mother that he claimed descent from 
a monkey. In the accéunt given by the 
historian Green who was present, Huxley’s 
retort was— . | `: 

“A man has no reason to be ashamed of having an 
ape for his grand-father. If there were an ancestor 
whon I should feel shame in recalling it would rather 
bea man, who plunges into scientific questions with 
which he has no real acquaintance, only to obscure 
them by an aimless rhetoric and distract the attention 


of his hearers from the real point at issue by eloquent 
digressions and skilled appeals to religious prejudice.” 


The retort was so thoroughly deserved 
that it called forth cheers froin a hostile 
audience, and his friends congratulated 
Huxley on his victory. But to Huxley 
himself the incident gave pain rather than 
satisfaction. He disliked the note of perso- 
nality though it had been forcéd on him 

There is a moral for historians to be 
derived from the incident. The speeches 
were made before a large audience and 


-attracted great attention at the time.. Yet 


now no-one knows exactly what was. said, 


i 


kt 
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Huxley himself writing thirty-one years 
later, in 1891, could not be sure of the 
words he had used. His biographer, Mr. 
Leonard Huxley, reproduces five accounts, 
all differing in details, from men who were 
present. We can see then how little reliance 
can be placed on the sayings attributed to 
Jesus or Muhammad in the Gospels or the 
Hadith. These were recorded many years 
after they are said to have been uttered 
and the only evidence for them is almost 
always, at the best, the recollections of 
a single witness. 


The following is an extract from a letter 
written in 1855. 

“I respect piety, and hope I have some after my own 
fashion, but I have a profound prejudice against the 
efflorescent form of it. I never yet found in people 
thoroughly - imbued with that pietism, the same 
notions of honour and = straight-forwardness that 
obtain among men of the world.” 


That is the experience of the present 
writer. i 


In 1860, in a letter to Sir Charles Lyell, 


Huxley makes some interesting remarks 
about the education of women. They are 
worth noting in India where women are 
even more ignorant and superstitious than 
in England. 


. “I am far from wishing to place any obstacle in the 


way of the intellectual advancement and development | 


of women. On the contrary, I don’t see how we are 


‘to make any permanent advancement while one half 


of the race is Sunk, as nine-tenths of women are, in 
mere ignorant parsonese superstitions; and to show 
that my ideas are practical, I have fully made 


rou 
fp my mind, if I can carry out .my plans, to give my 


daughters the same traiming in physical science as 
their brother will get so long as he isa hoy. They, at 
any rate, shall not be got up as man-traps for the 
matrimonial market. If other people would do the 
like, the next generation would see women fit to be 
the companions ofmen in all their pursuits—thongh 


- Idon’t think men have anything to fear from their 
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devotion of his wife. It is right that the 
debt of gratitude due to such women should 
not. be forgotten. Content to work in 
obscurity, seeking no reward but the sense 
of duty accomplished and the love and 
respect of their friends and family, the¥ ` 
lead lives fruitful in good to mankind. They 


are as superior intellectually as morally 


conviction that Gordon's execution was as 


competition. But you know as well as I do that other ` 


people won't do the like, and five-sixths of women 
will stop in the doll stage of evolution te he'the strong- 
hold of parsondom, the drag on civilisation, the degra- 
dation of every important pursuit with, which thev mix 
themselves.” l l 

Huxley himself was singularly fortunate 
ij -having a wife who was fit to be his 
companion in his pursuits. Their son 
writes : : i 

“He mvariably submitted his writings to the criti- 
cism of his wife before they were seen by any other eye. 
To her judgment was due the toning down of many 
a passage which erred by excess of vigour and the 
clearing up of phrases which would be obscure to the 
publie.” ` i : 

Darwin, too, was only able to accom- 
plish his life-work through the unwearied 


to the vain, restless woman, so common 
in England now, whose only aim is to 
acquire notoriety and display herself in 
public. 

Huxley, while wishing women to have 
a scientific education, did not think it 
desirable they should be taught such sub- 
jects as biology and medicine in the same 
classes as men. . 

In 1866, the governor of Jamaica, a Mg. 
Eyre, was responsible for the judicial aa 
der, after a mock trial, of a Négro named | 
Gordon. Men like Carlyle and Ruskin, 
defended Eyre on the ground that being a 
Negro, Gordon was probably guilty, and 
even if he were. innocent the life of a Negro 
was of no importance. . Huxley discusses 
the matter in a letter to Kingsley (Novem- 
ber 8th, 1866) : 

“I desire to see Mr. Eyre indicted and a verdict of 


guilty in a Criminal Court obtained, because I hag 
trom its commencement, carefully watched the Gordon 


case ; and because a new study of all the evidence 


which has now heen collected has confirmed my first 
had a 
specimen as we have had since Jeffreys’ of political ` 
murder. Don’t suppose that I have any particular 


‘admiration for Gordon. He belongs to a sufficient. 


poor type of small political agitator—and very likely 
was a nuisance to the Governor and other respectable 
persons. 

But that is no reason why he should be condemned, 
by an absurd tribunal and with a brutal mockery of 
the forms of justice, for offence with which impartial 
Judges, after a full investigation, declare there is no 
evidence to show he was connected. 


Ex-Governor Eyre seized the man, put him in the 
hands of the preposterous suhalterns who pretended 
to try him, saw the evidence and approved of the sen- 
tence. He is as muc responsible for Gordon’s death 
as if he had shot him through the head with his own 
hand. I daresay he did all this with the hest of motings, 
and in a heroic vein. But if English law will noie 
clare that heroes have no more right to kill people in 
this fashion than other folk, I shall take an early op-™ 
portunity of migrating to Texas or some other quiet 
place where there is less hero-worship and more res- 
pect for justice, which is to my mind of much more 
importance than hero-worship.” 


Towards the end of 1870 Huxley was 
elected a member of the London School 
Board. It was proposed to open the 
meetings with prayers. This proposal led 
toan animated discussion but Huxley car- 
ried a compromise, according to which 


~ 


_ those who liked prayer might have it in a 


room by themselves before the meetings . 


began, There was much difference of opi- 
rion as’ to the teaching of the Bible in 

hools. Huxley thought it should be 

aught on account of its moral and literary 
value: For my own part, not on a priori 
grounds, but after a good deal ofexperience, 
I think Grimm’s Fairy Stories is a much 
better book for children than the Bible. No 
doubt every educated man should have 
some acquaintance with the Bible but it is 
not a book that ought to be put in the 
hands of a child. Huxley seems partly to 
have felt this himself when he proposed 
that a selection should be made of passages 
suitable for children, but the proposal 
vas rejected. The missionaries in India 
have made a selection called “Baibal ki 
Naglen”’ but although everything indecent 
has been omitted from this selection there 
is still left much that is undesiralle. 

The. following, written in 1874, is in 
answer to an invitation to join a society 
for the investigation of “Spiritualism.” 

“I take no interest in the subject. The only case of 
“Spiritualism” I have had the opportunity of examin- 


A 


F a into for myself was as gross an imposture as ever 







ame under my notice. But supposing the phenomena 
- to be genuitie—they do not interest me. If anybody 

would éndow me with the faculty of listening to the 
_ chatter of old women.and curates in the nearest 
} cathedral town, I should decline the privilege, having 
‘better things to do. 
_ premld do uot talk more wisely and sensibly than their 

friends report them to do, I put them in the same 
, category.” = 


This was forty years ago, but it is as 


true now as then that the “spirits” at these 

meetings have never uttered anything but 
; silly twaddle., George Darwin was also a 
; witness of the instance of imposture to 

which Huxley refers and wrote ; 

“Tt has given me a lesson with respect to the worth- 
dJessness of evidence which I shall always remember, 
and besides will make me very diffident in trusting 
myself. Unless I had seen it, I could not have believed 
wethe evidence of any one with such perfect bonafides 

_as Mr. S. being so worthless.” 
< : The following passage deserves the 
attention of the Indian gentlemen who are 
promoting a Hindu University. It occurs 
in an address given in 1876 to the John 
Hopkins University at Baltimore. 
` “It has been my fate to see great educational finds 
fossilize into mere bricks and mortars in the petrifying 
springs of architecture, with nothing left to work 
_ them. A great warrior is said to have made a desert 


and called it peace. Trustees have sometimes made a 
palace and called it a university.” 


In. India. too we may see everywhere 
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And if the folk in the spiritual - 
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money which ought to have been spent on 
education wasted on architecture. When 
an Anglo-Indian Lieutenant-Governor con- 
siders the plan of a college, he does not ask 
how far it is adapted to the purpose of 
teaching and study. About that he knows 
or cares nothing. What he wants is a 
showy building which he may label with 
his own name. l 

© In the same year, a sentimental parson 
drew up a protest against certain theolo- 
gical dogmas according to which men may 
be punished for nosins of their own. Huxley 
in refusing to sign wrote: 

“As a matter of fact, men sin and the consequences 
of their sins affect endless generations of their progeny. 
Men are tempted, men are punished for the sins of 
others without merit or demerit of their own; and 
they are tormented for their evil deeds as long as their 
consciousness lasts.” 

In a letter written the next day to 
Darwin, Huxley confesses to greater 
sympathy with the strictly orthodox than 
with the sentimental parsons : 

. “If we are to assume that anybody has designedly 
set this wonderful universe going, itis perfectly clear to 
me that he is no more entirely benevolent and just in 
any intelligible sense of.the words, than that he is 
malevolent and unjust. Infinite benevolence need not 


have invented pain ‘and sorrow at all—infinite male- 
volence would very easily have deprived us of the 


_large measure of content and happiness that falls to 
-ourlot. After all, Butler’s ‘Analogy’ is unassailable 


and there is nothing in theological dogmas more con- 
tradictory to our moral sense, than is to he found in 
the facts of nature.” S 


Many centuries before Butler, these ques- 
tions were discussed by Mahommedan 
theologians. The following story of Ashari 
(8738-—935) is well known: | 


“Abu Ali al-Jubbai, a Mutazila doctor, was lectur- 
ing to his students when al-Ashari propounded the 
following case to his master: ‘There were three 
brothers, one of whom was atrue believer, virtuous 


„and pious, the. second infidel, a debauchee and a re- 


probate, and the third an infant; they all died. What 
became of them ?? Al-Jubbai answered: ‘The virtuous 
brother holds a high station in paradise, the infidel is 
in the depths of hell, and the child ig among those 
who have obtained salvation.’ ‘Suppose now,’ said al- 
Ashari, ‘that the child should wish to ascend to the 
place occupied by his virtuous brother, would he be 
allowed todo so? ‘No,’ replied al-Jubbai, ‘it would 
be said to him, thy brother arrived at this place 
through his numerous works of obedience to God and 
thou hast no such works to set forward.’ ‘Suppose 
then,’said al-Ashari, ‘that the child should say, this is not 
my fault; thou didst not let me live long enough, 
neither didst thou give me the means of provin 

my obedience.’ ‘In that case’, said al-Jubbai, ‘the 
Almighty would say, ‘I knew that if I had allowed thee 
to live thou wouldst have been disobedient and have 
incurred the punishment of hell; I acted. therefore for 
thy advantage.’ ‘Weil’, said al-Ashari, ‘and suppose 
the infidel brother were here to say, O God of thé 
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Universe, -since thou- knewest what awaited him, 
' Thou: must have known what awaited ‘me, why 
then didst thou act for his advantage and not for: 
mine pe Ae o A 2 . : i e` F 
In a letter dated February 1st 1887, 
Huxley writes : a 
To my mind, atheism is on purely philosophical 
grounds, untenable.’ That there is no evidence of the 
existence of such a being as the God of the theologians 
is true enough; but strictly scientific reasoning can 
take us no further. Where we know nothing we can 
neither affirm nor deny with propriety.” 
Auguste Comte repudiated atheism for: 
exactly the same reason. It seemsto be a 
question of words. “Most people would 
consider a man who does not consider there 
is evidence for the existence of a god, an 
atheist, even though he does not dogmati- 
cally deny His existence. 
. The following passage (Dec. 30th, 1883) 
is interesting as an indication of character: 
“It is a curious thing that I find my dislike to the 
` thought of extinction increasing as I get older and 
nearer the goal. 


* It flashes across me at all sorts of times with a sort 
of horror that in 1900--I shall probably know no 
more of what is going on than I did in 1800. I had 
sooner be in hell a good deal—at any rate in one of the 
upper circles where the climate and company are not 
too trying.” B ‘ 

_Atthe same time he thought that all the 
arguments advanced in favour of the belief 
in a-future life were absolutely worthless. 

Naturally he was hated by the parsons 
on account of these views. In 1870 the 
proposal to confer the degee of D.C. Lon 
him at Oxford was rejected through the 
influence of Pusey.° Those who advocate 
religious education in India do not know 
what it really means. In England we have 
long suffered from, and even now suffer 
from, religious education. It means putting 
the control of a university in the hands of 
~ old: women in men’s clothing like Pusey. 


Huxley writes to Hooker (May. 22nd 


1889): 

“I am, very glad that you see the importance of 
doing battle with the clericals. I am astounded at 
the narrowness of view of many of our colleagues on 
this point. They shut their eyes to the obstacles which 
clericalism raises in every direction against scientific 
ways of thinking which are even more important than 
scientific discoveries. . 

- I desire that the next géneration may be less fettéred 
by the gross and stupid superstitions of orthodoxy 
© than mine has been, And I shall be well satisfied if I 
-ean succeed to however small an extent in bringing 
about that result.” i : 


But though the struggle against cleri- 
calism will be long and hard, Huxley had. 
no fear about the final result. He writes 
(Aug. 18th, 1894): | ee 

* Sell’s Faith of Islam, p,.201. | a 
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“Tam not afraid of the, priestsin thelong run. Scienti 
fic method is the white ant which will slowly but surely 


‘destroy their ‘fortifications. And the importance o 


scientific method in modern practical life—always 


growing and increasing—is the guarantee for the gra. 


dual emancipation of ‘the ignorant upper and low4 
classes, the former of whom especially are the strengtr 
of the priests.” > f “ 
Ttis the practical; commercial, importance 
of modern Science. which is the best security 
against any such intellectual decay as 
succeeded the period of © Archimedes, 
Hipparchus and Apollonius.’ ` oe 
~The following passages deal with. ethical 
questions : ; oe 
“Ilove my friends and hate my enemies, which may 
not be in accordance with the Gospel, but I have foune 
it. a good wearing creed for honest men.” (Nov. 25th 
1887). CS 
“I hold it to be my duty. to do what I can for A 
cases of distress of which I have direct knowledge‘ anc 
I ain glad to be able now and thento give timely aid tc 


the industrious and worthy people with whom as z 


house-holder, 1am brought in personal’-relation; anc 
who are so often engaged in a noiseless and unpitiec 
hut earnest struggle to do, well. w 

” In my judgment, a domestic servant, whò is perhap: 
giving half her wages to support her old parents, i 
more worthy of help than half-a-dozen Magdalens.’ 
(Jan. 26th, 1895). -> ; =. n3 


' The advice in another letter is less needed 
in India than in England. Still it may be ag 
well to quote it, in case there are any whc 
feel tempted to commit the fatal mistak‘é 
of taking alcohol when they feel tired. i 


“I understand that you ask me what I think about 
‘alcohol as a stimulant to the brain in mental work? 
Speaking for myself (and perhaps I may add for 
persons of my temperament), I can'’say; withow 
hesitation, that. I would just as soon take a-dose o 
arsenic as I would of alcohol, undet such circum 
stances. Indeed, on the whole, I should think: th 
arsenic safer, less likely to lead to physical. and mora 
degradation. It would he better to die out-righ 
than to he alcoholised before death. i o 
Ifa man cannot do brain work without stimulant: 

of any kind, he had better turn to hand work—it is ar 
indication on Nature’s part that shé did not mean hin 
to be a head worker.” Se a a 
= An undated draft. written probably in 
1892, contains some interesting remarks 
about the needs of a University.’ ty 


“The cardinal fact in the Univérsity ` questio! 
appears to me to be this: that the student to whos 
wants the mediaeval University was adjusted, looke 
to the past and sought book-learning while th 
ore looks to the future and seeks the knowledge c 
things. ; 

The mediaeval view was that all knowledge. wort) 
having was explicitly or implicitly contained in var: 
ous.ancient writings; inthe Scriptutes, in the writing 
of the greater Greeks; and those of the Christiai 
fathers. Whatever apparent novelty they put fot 
ward, was professedly obtained by deduction fron 
ancient data. fees 

The modern knows that the only source of rea 
knowledge lies in the application of scientific method: 
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sf inquiry to the T 
'xistence ; that the ascertainable is. infinitely. greater 
chan the ascertained, and that the chief business of 
the teacher is not so much to make scholars as to 
train pioneers,” 
*. The medieval view is still the view 
prevalent. in India and China, if we substi- 
tute Indian or Chinese classics for the 
Bible and Aristotle and the fathers. 
Fortunately it is not the view of Sif 


Taraknath Palit and Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh. ` 


Huxley aptly calls the English Universities 
and public schools ‘“‘clericalised seminaries” 
and says, half in earnest, that he would 
support theeGovernment if they would 
“bring in a bill to make it penal for any 
parson to hold any office in a public school 
oLuniversity orto presume to teach outside 
the pulpit.” 
© Our last quotation sums up Hauxley’s 
ethical philosophy: 





ONE but the very foolish will 
N ‘ question the right of the people of 
i this country to express their views, 
individually or collectively, on all matters 
affecting them, directly or indirect- 
ly. And yet I am told, on excellent 
authority, that one of our educational 
pioneers, unknown in his own country but 
a -great authority out here, fell. into a 
hysterical fit over the Educational Con- 
ference held in September last at Bankipore. 
On what authority was the Conference 
caled? What were its title, its credentials, 
cwd the indignant Professor? How did 


the people dare to give“utterance to their. 


Gpimons? How did they, indeed? The 
astonishment, the wrath, the hysteria shook 
to its foundation the bulky frame of this 
doughty champion of Muscovite methods 
of administration. It was some time, 
to be sure, before his agitation and his fury 
abated. Not until then could he resume his 
normal, commonplace existence. Why all 
this anger, Professor? People do not care 
one jot for you or your views. They will, 
inspite of you and those of your way of 


5 


ascertainment of the facts of- 
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“I am no pessimist, but also no optimist. The world 
might be much worse and it might be much better. 
Of moral purpose I see no trace in Nature. That is an 
article of exclusively human manufacture—and very 


. much to our credit 


If you will accept the results of the experience of an 
old man who has had a very chequered existence— 
and has nothing to hope for except.a few years of 
quiet downhill—there is nothing of permanent value 
(putting aside afew human affections), nothing that - 
satisfies: quiet reflection—except the sense of having 
worked according to one’s capacity and light, to 
make things clear and get rid of cant and shams of all 
sorts,” 


This had indeed been the work of 
Huxley’s life. His name will occupy one of 
the highest places, among those who, in 
their generation, have taken part in the 
age-long warfare against ignorance and 


` superstition. 


HOMERSHAM Cox, 
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ORIENTAL LANGUAGES 


thinking, continue to hold meetings, to 
express their views; nay, they would 
even venttire to criticise your pontifical 
mandates. Itisas well that you should 
be told plain truths, and we'trust they 
will bear fruit even on a soil such as yours. 
Enough of you, Professor. Now, we will let 
you alone to float peacefully down the 
smooth surface of oblivion. 

It is a matter for congratulation that 
the idea of a Mohamedan College, 
devoted exclusively to Islamic studies, has 
now been definitely abandoned. It is a 
wise, statesmanlike decision and it will 
have the enthusiastic assent of the entire 
community. I am averse from everything 
which is calculated, in the least degree, to 
accentuate or to bring into prominence 
racial differences. 

Islamic studies . should, without 
being aggressive or obtrusive, form part of 
the Arts’ course, a part which should he left 
to the student, to take up or not as he may 
feel inclined. | 

As for the Bachelors of Islam and 
Masters of Islam—the two new degrees 
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which the future university of Dacca will 
confer—their fate is sealed, the whole 
scheme is foredoomed to failure. And the 


reason is not far to seek. The majority. 


of the students or rather their parents and 
guardians take a practical view of educa- 
tion. They are not practical or unpractical 
as the present writer is. Ofcourse, to my 
mind the so-called practical view is a wrong 
view but there it is. We must take things 
as they are—much as we might wish them 
otherwise. What would, they lead to? 
Would they lead to success in professional 
life or- success in any other sphere of life ? 
Would they serve as an avenue to high 
appointments? What will they do 
in the majority of instances? The study of 
exploded sciences, of  hair-splitting 
theological squabbles, of long-winded dis- 
cussions on unimportant legal points, 
will hardly be a source of culture and 
illumination such as we require in these 
days. They are all, very .well for a 
scholar intent on clearing up some obscure 
point or carrying on his researches into 
some dimly-lit region of medieval study. 
But they can serve no purpose or advance 
no interest of the ordinary run of students 
who aim not so much at scholarship 
as general culture to enable them to be 
useful members of society or successfully to 
face the struggle for existence. 
Instead of. studying Arab logic or 
Muslim theology or even purely theoretical 
portions of Islamic law it would be far 
better to insist upon a general study of 
Arabic and. Persian; of course, a thorough 
study of these two languages up totheB.A. 
standard. It will provide a key to higher 
studies. What happens now-is this. The 
student who passes out of the Calcutta 
Madrassah acquires no more than a mere 
bowing acquaintance with these two 
languages. He gets through the prescribed 
course in a hopelessly unmethodical fashion 
and at the end of his academical course 
manages to obtain his degree. But his 
ignorance is appalling. Outside the pres- 
cribed course he knows nothing, he does 
not care to know anything. Put before 
him an unseen passage, Arabic or Persian, 
and heis at sea. I have personally known 
maulvis who have not only taken good 
degrees but who are actually engaged in 
teaching work, fail most hopelessly in their 
effort to explain Ibn Duraid or Ibn Abd 
Rabbih. This. certainly does not redound 
to-the credit of the institution which 
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professes to give the highest order of ins- 
truction in oriental languages. Let the 
experiment be made any day and you will 
realize the poverty of knowledge of the- 
high-turbaned maulvis who discourse gp 
volubly to the poor and who pretend to 
distribute the pass-port to heaven; of 
course, not without an ample monetary 
compensation. 

And yet it is not very long ago that we 
had in our midst that tribe of intellectual 
giants to whom we can.ot ‘but bow in 
reverent admiration~—the true products 
of our Eastern culture. To mention only 
a few representative names:—Maulvi Abdul 
Hayy of Lucknow; Maulvi Kabiruddin of 
Calcutta; Hakim Abdul Hamid of Patna. 
But that order has passed away. We heDee 
now the sort of maulvis that Ihave des 
cribed. But it is not their fault—it is the 
fault of the system. Everything now is a 
sham, an unreality. Western civilisation 
has done a great deal for us but it has also 
introduced hideous vices. It has taught us 
one thing to perfection. It is, if I may be 
permitted to coin a word, humbugisin. Mr. 
Ali Imam is intensely anxious to perpetuate 
the memory of Lord and Lady Hardinge 
and we all admire gratitude wherever- sÑ 
find it. But has he ever revealed so glowin 
anenthusiasm nearer home as he has recent 
shown in connection with our benefactor : 
Simla; has he, indeed, ever shown a little of 
that enthusiasm forany one of his own ras, 
and religion; Rasikh or Mir Taqi; Anis or 
Dabir Zawgq or-Ghalib or even Syed Ahmad 
Khan or Mohsin-ul-Mulk? Humbugism— 
that is the word which fitly and aptly 
describes ‘the prevailing spirit of the times. 

To resume the subject under discussion: 
This shallow superficiality must be done 
away with and something substantial 
substituted. Up to the B.A. a student 
—one, of course, who takes up that branch 
of study-should be. given athdrough 
grounding in Arabic and Persian ; and thys, 
to be sure, 1s no extravagant demand. Four 
years is a fairly long time. It is highly desi 
able that educated Mohamedans should have 
first hand knowledge of their history and 
religion. To know the history of England 
and yet to be ignorant of the history of 
Islam ; to read Shakespeare and yet to be a 
stranger to the Quran, is certainly a state 
ofaffairs not very creditable to us. And it is 
a painful truth that not one out of a thous- 







‘and Mohamedans understands the Quran 


or knows anything of Islamic history. We 
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do-not wish to convert Mohamedans into 
a-race of scholars. Even if we did so 
“wish, it would be foolish because it would 
necessarily end in disappointment. All 
I: urge is thatthose who do take Arabic 
Wind Persian should, by the time they pass 
the B.A., examination be put in possession 
of knowledge snfficient to enable them to 
carry on further studies by themselves. 
They cr at least some of them should not 
only acquire knowledge but alsoʻa taste 
for knowledge, an enthusiasm for learning. 
A university will ill discharge-its function. 
-if it does not inspire love of.learning even 
in a small fraction ofits alumni. Thus up 
to the B.A., I would suggest a general course 
of Arabic and Persian—confined mainly to 
‘lygerature and the history of Islam. After the 
.A.,l would suggest specialisation for higher 
studies. For the M.A., there should be specia- 
lisation and the M.A. course should extend 
to three years. Besides Arabic and Persian, 
the student, taking up the M.A. in oriental 
languages, shonld possess some knowledge 
of French and German. I would, indeed, go 
so far as to make French and German 
compulsory. We know how essential the 
knowledge of those two languages is to 
those who seriously work at°*any branch 
Mf Oriental studies. Itis impossible to go 
e step forward without French and 
rman aid. They possess the best books 
On the subject and from their press issue 
he results of the latest téesearches. 
f we would really have serious, scientific, 
oriental study out here and not a mere 
futile farce we must have a proper staff 
to carry on the work. The specialisation 
may be in one of the two branches of 
Muslim learning: history and literature or 
law and theology. But it will be urged 
that the three years’ course for the M.A. 
will frighten students away from this course 
of study.. Very probably it will. But that 
should. not stand in the way of efficiency. 
We would much sooner have one really 
strious student than a dozen triflers. But 






sich a fear is groundless, As the love of- 


study grows and the number of honest 
workers multiply, this post-graduate 
course will be a source and centre of 
increasing light. It will train meén for 
original work and will, in course of time, 
become the nursery of true scholarship. 
There have been, there are and there will be 
in the future, in India men to carry on 
the torch of learning irrespective of any 
consideration of pecuniary gain or material 
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advancement. But such true lovers perish, 
in thesedays of gross materialism, for want 
of mental sustenance. Not to speak of 
poverty, which crushes out all that is 
best in them, they suffer grievously from 
a lack of appreciation and encouragement, 
and of proper guidance and from an insufh- 
ciency of books. There is not one library 
here where you can find the most recent 
edition of the texts published in France or 
Germany; not one library where you can 
get the latest'books on the subject you are 
studying. Everything is behind the times here 
and everything, forsooth, is wonderfully 
original. I do fervently hope that the 
newly created university of Behar will not 
indulge in freaks nor distinguish itself by 
rare originality. It will not, for instance, 
expect from its professor of Chemistry 
lectures upon Chinese Literature nor will it, 
we trust, call upon its professor of History 
to become the presiding deity ofits Law 
College. T oe ee 

But if the object is extension of learning 
and higher learning—one thing, then, the 
Behar University must amply provide for. 
It must provide for a fair number of 
“fellowships”, ‘for those of its alumni 
who have won distinction at the univer- | 
sity or have given indications of future 
greatness. To create an atmosphere of pure_ 
study—I use words of ominous import. 
—itis of vital importance that you should 
put your student above petty wants. 
Learning must have undivided attention 
or none at all. Fellowships would do 
exactly what is necessary to put 
students, anxious to prosecute their studies, 
above want. It will save them from 
frittering away their energy in uncongenial 
walks of life. I use the word ‘students’ 
in a wider, higher sense. I use the word as 
meaning those who pursue or are desirous 
of pursuing their studies after they have 
obtained the highest degree which their 
university can confer upon them. They will 
live within the walls or within easy 
distance of their Colleges, prosecuting their 
studies and enriching the store of 
knowledge. 

But I am one of those who believe more 
in our own exertions than in Government 


aid. We must, of course, receive all that 
we get from Government with joyous 


thanksgiving but we must bestir ourselves 
as well. We have before us noble examples 
ef munificence, for instance, Tarak Nath 
Palit and Rash’ Behary Ghosh. (They 
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must forgive me for mentioning their names 
without the suffixes and prefixes). Should 
they not-inspire others to follow in their 
wake? Assuredly. 

Let the people of Behar show in the 
cause of learning half that interest and half 
that zeal which they kave recently evinced 
in decreeing a statue to Lord and ano- 
ther to Lady Hardinge. Has not Minerva 
equal,if not greater claims, upon their affec- 
tion and. their gratitude than our popular 
Viceroy, the father of the Province of Behar 
and the titulary saint of the people? 

“Our Government has done a great deal, 
says Syed Ahmad Khan, “for oureducation 
and our thanks are due to our Sovereign 
Lady, Queen Victoria. But I assure you 
that we could secure neither national 
education nor national self-respect unless 
and until we take our education in our 


ait, 
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own hands. It is wholly beyond the 


scope of Government to meet all our needs, 


to fulfil all our demands. In matters of 
national interest it is nothing short offolly ; 
nay of positive shame, to throw ourselves 
entirely at the feet of Government. I 
should be our bounden duty to put our 
own shoulders to the wheel; to rely first 
and forémost on ourselves in the discharge 
of our national duties and obligations. We 
should look to Government for nothing 
more than bare encouragement and mora. 
support. Were we to act thus, both the 
Government and the people would respect. 
ively discharge their duties” (Syed Ahmac 
Khan’s address. on Islamic education it 
India,. p. 187.) Golden words, worthy o 
being inscribed in golden letters! - A 


S, Kuüpa BuKHSH. 
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CORNWALLIS THE WARRIOR 


"T is a common dictum of the writers on 
Indian History that Cornwallis was one 
of the noblest and best Governor-Generals 

of India and that he loved peace more than 

anything else. But this view is a fallacious 
one. If we scrutinize the career of Corn- 
wallis in India, we ‘shall find that he was 
not a man of strong principles. We should 
not forget that when he was sent to India, 
he was as it were under a cloud. His repu- 

tation had been blasted and his name held 
in obloquy by the population of England. 

He had surrendered the American colonies 

to Washington and his colleagues. In the 


American War of Independence, Cornwallis 


by no means played a very creditable part. 

So when he came out to India, he had to 

retrieve his character. and bid for popularity 
with his countrymen. 


‘Cornwallis was by no means a great 


man, nor his character above suspicion. 
Sir Philip Francis, as writer of the Letters 
of Junius, wrote as far back as 1770, credit- 
‘ing Cornwallis with the intention of ‘re- 
tiring into voluntary banishment in the 
hope of recovering some of his reputation.’ 
‘Coming to the time of the American War 
of Independence, we find that his reputa- 
tion was utterly blasted, because of his 


C] 
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failure to rivet the chain of slavery roun 
‘the necks of the colonists of America. T 
king of England and his Prime Ministe! 
Mr. Pitt, agreed to expose him to th 
world ‘as:an object of contempt an 
ridicule.’* Ba . aaae" 

However, the ministry wanted to piv 
him a ‘chance’. The ministry at the hea 
of which was Mr. Pitt, were crest-falle 
on the loss of their American -colonies. T 
compensate for this loss, they were drean 
ing of founding an -Indian Empire. T 
realize their dream, they gave the chani 
to that very man who was instrumental: i 


losing the colonies in America. ‘So in tł 


beginning of 1786, he was appointe 
Governor-General of India; he -sailed@s 
May and landed in Calcutta in Septemb: 
of the same year. | 

It’ is necessary here to mention thé 
Cornwallis was a native of Ireland 1: 
nationality. The Irish question of our ow 


= * Cornwallis was a drunkard. Lecky in his H 
tory of England (Cabinet Edition, Vol. VII, p. rf 
writes w- 

‘Horace Walpole describes -a violent quarrel at t 
opera, which was due to Lord Cornwallis and Lc 
Allan having come in drunk and insulted Mr. Rig 
in the pit.” yu 
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time was also the burning question of the 
day inthe ‘time of Cornwallis. The Irish 
landlords were as cruel and tyrannical to 
their tenants as their later descendants. 
heir acts of tyranny and cruelty led to 
he depopulation of many a ‘Sweet Auburn” 
in Ireland. Evictments of tenants were of 
almost daily occurrence, for no love was 
ever lost between the Irish landlords and 
their tenants. The above facts, viz., Corn- 
wallis’ surrender to Washington, and his 
being an Irishman, should be borne in mind, 
for they help us in understanding the mea- 
sures which he pursued during his adminis- 
tration as Governor-General of India. 
When Cornwallis assumed the reins of 
Indian Government, he found an empty 
yeasury, and the portion of India under 
Fche administration of the East India Com- 
pany poverty-stricken, for people had 
ceased -cultivation and famine had 
rendered desolate many a smiling village 
and town. ‘If the lesser India under the 
British wasin such a pitiful plight, the great- 
er India under her native sovereigns was 
still prosperous, for internecine wars and 
strifes were not so destructive of men and 
their domestic beasts of burden and agri- 
salture as systematic maladmunistration. 
“The Greater India then was under the 
sovereignty of the Marathas and the Vice- 
roys of the Deccan and Lucknow, and of 
Tipu Sultan,,. In. Cornwallis’ time, the 


aame of Tipu was a: name. of terror. to’ 


évery native of Great Britain. A minister of 
the Christian faith hasrecorded that “Tipu 
was a sort of Eastern ‘Boney’; English 
mothers scared their naughty children 
with his name.’’* P 

So Cornwallis thought when he came 
cut to India, that he would retrieve his 
reputation if he could defeat Tipu. The 
Anglo-Indians were smarting under the hu- 
miliation which some of their countrymen 
had suffered at the hands of Tipu and his 
father Haidar. The defeats which Haidar 
PX inflicted on the English were rankling 
Wu their breasts. Here was then an oppor- 
tunity for Cornwallis to make a name and 


earn a niche in the temple of fame. And he — 


eagerly seized it. 

Before we describe the manner in which 
he violated the engagements which the 
British Government, had solemnly entered 
into with Tipu, it will be necessary to 
refer to his transactions with the other 


* Revd. W. H. Hutton’s Marquess of Wellesley, p.82. 
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Muhamadan States. The Mughal Emperor 
was still the nominal suzerain of the whole 
of India. The English were, in theory, his 
subjects and as such they were bound to 
pay him their tribute. But they showed 
their loyalty by usurping his authority. 
Upto the time of Warren Hastings, the 
British used to pay their annual tribute 
for holding the Dewany of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa. But it is wellknown how 
that crafty man came” to an understand- 
ing with Madhava Rao Sindhia and 
handed over the aged Delhi Emperor to 
that Maratha Chief and thus discontinued 
paying any longer the usual dues to the 
Mughal Emperor. During the reign of 
Cornwallis, Madhava ‘Rao Sindhia, as 
guardian of the Delhi Emperor, demand- 
ed the customary tribute from the English. 
But Cornwallis possessed such fine sense of 
justice and honour that he refused to pay 
it. The understanding at which the 
Maratha Chief had arrived with the 


British and which ultimately ‘proved 
the ruin of the supremacy of his 
dynasty in India, prevented him from 
firmly pressing the just claim of the 
Mughal Emperor. 


With the Nabob of Oudh, Cornwallis 
behaved in a manner which does not re- 
flect much credit on his sense of justice 
and honor. That Muhammadan prince had 
been burdened with troops. whose services 
he did not require. The maintenance of 
these troops led by European officers was 
a great drain on-the resources of the. Oudh 
Nabob. He entreated Cornwallis to with- 
draw the troops agreeably to the contract 
with Mr. Hastings. But the Governor 
General turned a deaf ear to all his en- 
treaties. In the words of the historian, Mr. 
Mill, Cornwallis 

“described the character of the Nabob as a 
pure compound of negligence and profusion. And 
though, at that time, Oudh was threatened with no 
particular danger; and the expense attending the 
continuance of, the brigade at Futtyghur exceeded the 
sum which he was entitled to exact of the Nabob, he 
adhered to the resolution that the troops should not 
be removed.” 

Cornwallis’ treatment of the Nizam 
does not .raise his character in our estima- 
tion. On the eve of his departure from 
England for assuming the Government of 
India, Cornwallis was instructed by‘ the 
Directors of the Company to demand from 
the Nizam the surrender of the Circar of 
Guntoor. Cornwallis did not demand the 
surrender in a straightforward manner. 
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But he waited like the sly fox in watch for 
- his prey. He was afraid lest his demand 
for the surrender of the Circar might 
drive the Nizam into the arms of Tipu. 
But when he realized how helpless the 
Nizam’s position was, he set about de- 
manding the surrender. For this purpose, 
he despatched a British officer to the 
Court of the Nizam. The name of this 
officer was Captain Kennaway. The man- 
ner in which the execution of the demand 
was planned, has been very graphically 
described by Mr. Mill. He writes :— 


“No intimation was to be given to the Nizam of 
the proposed demand, till after the arrival of Captain 
Kennaway at his Court * * * The Government of 
Madras, under specious pretences, conveyed a body of 
‘troops to the neighbourhood of the Circar ; and held 
themselves in readiness to seize the territory before 
any other power could interpose, either with arms or 
remonstrance.” i 

But the Nizam did not raise any serious 
objections to the surrender of the Circar 
to the Christian merchants. This disloyal 
and usurping. Viceroy of the Moghul 
Emperor was only too eager to purchase 
the friendship of the Christians at any 
cost. Perfectly devoid of pride and self- 
respect, as well as of honesty, the Nizam 
had by every possible means succeeded in 
climbmeg the ladder rung by rung, and in- 
variably as he had climbed he had kicked 
down the rungs to which he owed his eleva- 
tion. So it is not to be surprised at, that 
without a show of resistance even, the 
Nizam surrendered to the British the 
Guntoor Circar. . 

Having gained what he wanted from the 
Nizam, Cornwallis now thought that the 
time had arrived to cross blades with 
Tipu. To go to war with that Muhama- 
dan sovereign without any apparent 
cause, would have been a gross violation of 
the Acts of Parhament. So the Governor 
General adopted measures calculated to 
provoke Tipu Sultan to hostilities. He did 
not stop to consider the righteousness of 
his acts.. But this would have been foreign 
to his purpose; inclined as he was to re- 
trieve his reputation which had been 
blasted by the surrender of “the 
American Coionies to Washington. 
Cornwallis deliberately violated the Treaty 
-which had been concluded with Tippoo in 
1784. He professed the continued existence 
of the old Treaty of 1768 and to satisfy the 
demands of his new ally, the Nizam, he 
limited the meaning of the clause in the 
Treaty which stipulated the lending of the 
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English troops to the Nizam, by saying 
that the Nizam should not employ the 
troops lent to him against the Company’s — 
alies, among whom were enumerated the 
Maratha Chiefs, the Nabobs of Oudh ani 
Arcot, and the Rajas of Travancore an 
Tanjore. The name of Tipu was deliber- 
ately omitted. | 
Regarding this measure of Lord Corn: | 
wallis, even his great admirer, Sir John 
Malcolm, is obliged to write as follows :— 
“The desire of not offending against the letter of 
the Act of Parliament, would appear on this occasion 
to have led to a trespass on its spirit. Two treaties 
had been concluded, subsequently to the treaty of 
1768, between Haidar Ah Khan and the British 
Government: and the latter State had concluded a 
treaty. of peace with his son Tippod Sultaun in 1784; 
by which it had fully recognised, his right of assured hy 






to the territories which he possessed. And assurei 
under such circumstances, the revival with any modi-* 
fication of an offensive alliance (for such the treaty, 
of 1768 undoubtedly was) could not but alarm that 
prince.” . 

“Nor was that alarm likely to be dispelled, by that 
qualification in the engagement which provided that 
no immediate operation should be undertaken against 
his dominions, as the expression by which that quali- 
fication was followed, showed,: that the eventual 
execution of those articles, which went to divest him 
of his territories, was not deemedran improbable, or 
at least an impossible occurrence, by thé contracting 
powers. Another part of this engagement whi 
appeared calculated to excite apprehension in the 
mind of Tippoo was, the stipulation which regarded the 
employment of the. subsidiary force granted to the 
Nizam; which was made discretional. with the 
exception of not acting against some, specified if 







and Chiefs, among whom he was not included. `> | 

“That such ideas were entertained by Tippoo, froi 
the moment he heard of the conclusion of this engage- 
‘ment, there can not be a doubt. It would, indeed, 
appear by a letter from the Resident at Poonah that 
the minister of that Court, considered this engagement 
as one of an offensive nature, against Tippoo Sultaun: 
* * The liberal construction ofthe restrictions of 
the act of Parliament had, upon this- occasion, the 
effect of making the Governor-General pursue a course, - 
which was, perhaps, not only questionable in point 
of faith, but which must have been more offensive to 
Tippoo Sultaun, and more calculated to produce a war 
with that Prince, than the avowed contract of a 
defensive engagement framed for the express and 
legitimate -purpose of limiting his inordinate ambi- 
tion.’’* oe 

Another’ officer, named Colonel Wilksgy 
thus wrote regarding Cornwallis’ conduct 
in these transactions :— 

“It is highly instructive to observe a statesman, 
justly extolled for moderate and pacific dispositions, 
thus indirectly violating a law, enacted .for the 
enforcement of these virtues, by entering into a very 
intelligible offensive alliance.” (Historical Sketches, 
111,38). 


* Malcolm's sketch ofa Political History of India 


pp. 68-69, (of the Second Edition). 
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All that could be said in favour of this 
treacherous Sinduct of Cornwallis to- 
wards Tippoo, is that he found the other 
Powers of Southern India willing to assist 
“yim in annihilating the Mysore upstart. 
Ihe Marathas and the Nizam had good 
reasons to be dissatisfied with the conduct 
of Tippoo. That Muhamadan Prince was 
bent ‘on pursuing a career of conquest. 
He did not respect the engagements he had 
entered into with the Marathas and the 
Nizam. So it was no wonder that they 
were turned into his bitter enemies. The 
wars which they had made on him and in 
‘which he was worsted, were all his doing. 
It is a remarkable fact that the English 
then did not come to the assistance of their 
pies, the Mahrattas and the Nizam. But 

with great promptness Cornwallis swooped 
down on Tippoo when the latter, it is 
alleged, merely intended attacking Travan- 
core, an ally of the ruling company of 
merchants. It need hardly be added that 
Cornwallis would have suffered the swal- 
lowing ap of Travancore and he would not 
have raised his little finger to save his ally 
the Hindu Raja of Travancore, had he not 
considered that defeating Tippoo would 
<etrieve his reputation and had he not also 
peen promised assistance by the Marathas 
‘md the Nizam in attacking Tippoo. It 
‘was not out of any love for the Travancore 
prince or any regard for the just cause of a 
weak ally that the Governor-General 
‘violated a solemn treaty. 

Cornwallis was guilty of ‘had faith’ 
‘towards Tippoo and disobedience of the 
orders of his employers, the British Parlia- 
ment. When Haidar’s death.occurred in 
| 1782, the war in which he was then engaged 
‘against the English had not been conclu- 
ded. Tippoo had to carry on that war; and 
he managed the whole affair in a manner 
which reflected great credit on his general- 
ship. The English were compelled to sue 
fox, peace and had to cringe before Tippoo. 
` Mr. Mill 






Regarding this, the historian 
“+ rites :— N l 
“The injuries which the English had sustained, since 
Tippoo had joined in the business of negotiation, were 
such, as in a prouder state of the English mind, would 
have appeared to call for signal retribution. But the 
debility and dejection to which their countrymen were 
now reduced, and the despair of resources to continue 
the war, impressed the negotiators with a very unusual 
admiration of the advantages of peace; and meeting 
the -crafty and deceitful practices of Tippoo with 
temper and perseverance, they succeeded, on the 11th 
of March 1784, in gaining his signature to a treaty, 
by which, on the general condition of a mutual 
restitution offconquests, peace was obtained.” 
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By this Treaty, known as the Treaty of 
Mangalore, Tippoo was recognised by the 
English as one of their allies. But Corn- 
wallis did not treat him as such. Hence 
he was guilty of ‘bad faith.’ As said above, 
Tippoo was made to believe that the 
English meant hostilities against . him, 
because he was not mentioned as one of 
their allies. Again the military preparations 
which were going on in the territories then 
under the administration of the English left 

- no doubt in his mind, that their intentions 
were any thing but friendly towards him. 
Grant Duff writes :— 
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TIPPOO SUL/TAN 


(FROM A STEEL ENGRAVING FROM AN ORIGINAL 
DRAWING FORMERLY IN THE POSSESSION 
OF THE MARQUESS WELLESLY) 


“In September 1786, Lord Cornwallis, having 
assumed charge of the Supreme Government, addressed 
letters to the Peishwa and Nizam Ally, in which, 
although he expressly intimated his determination to 

. take no part in the war between the confederates and 
Tippoo Sultaun, yet the state of military efficiency in 
which it became the immediate care of the new Gover- 
nor-General to place all the presidencies, occasioned a 
bustle and apparent preparation, which seem to have 
convinced Tippoo that the designs of the English were 
decidedly hostile; and may afford some reason for that 
rancorous hostility which led him to persevere in 
schemes for annihilating the power of the British 
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nation in India. The appointment of a resident al 
the Peishwa's court was a cause of alarm to Tippoo.” 

Cornwallis did nothing to remove or 
explain away the causes of Tippoo’s alarm. 
On the contrary, he did everything calculat- 
ed to make Tippoo believe that the 
English wanted to wipe off the disgrace 
which he and his father had inflicted on 
them. They circulated wild stories regard- 
ing Tippoo’s cruelties and barbarities. In 
his wars and conquests, Tippoo, like all 
other conquerors who preceded or have 
followed him, was unscrupulous as to the 
means which he employed in gaining the 
ends. Butit may be doubted whether he 
was so cruel as his contemporary Christian 
rulers were. He never ill-treated his sub- 
jects. The land over which he ruled present- 
ed a scene of prosperity which, was not to 
be met with in the British India of those 
days. But Tippoo was harsh if not ex- 
actly cruel to his enemies and his Christian 
prisoners of war. For this Europeans at 
least should not blame Tippoo. They 
‘should remember that it was one of the 
most pious European sovereigns who inthe 
very last year of the highly civilized nine- 
teenth century enjoined his soldiers not to 
give any quarter to the Chinese prisoners 
of war, and even invoked the blessings of 
God. for the success of his soldiers in this 
task of bloodshed and, rapine. They 
should also remember that it was a 
European general who did not show any 
mercy to the wounded and dying Dervishes 
in Sudan and who did not scruple to 
desecrate the tomb of one whom millions 
of people revered as their prophet. The 
incidents of the Balkan wars, too, are still 
fresh in men’s memories. Compared to these 
cruelties and barbarities, those of Tippoo 
dwindle into insignificance. Whenever 
Europeans speak ill of others, they should 
be reminded of the great philosopher 
Schopenheur’s saying that “it is generally 
the old ‘oe of the dog barking at its 
own image; itis himself that he sees and 
not another dog, as he fancies.” 

The immediate cause which led .the 
Governor-General to declare hostiltties 
against Tippoo was the allegation that 
_the latter had been meditating an attack 
on the Raja of Travancore, an ally of the 
East India Company. Itis not necessary 
to enter into the long-standing disputes 
between Tippoo and the Travancore State. 
It is of little consequence whether Tippoo 
was aggressive or the Travancore Raja had 
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- and particulatly the engineer's bills 


Eaa , _ -rites that 
a grievance against the )%.:0rnimates 
But from all accounts it ap ®@rs ti safety 
was no desire onthe part of Tippo e. led 
to war with the English. 2’ 


before, Cornwallis was determined- yatiis 


a pretext to make war on him. \o4; 

ae 3 : \ketion 
this purpose, he had been makinipoo’s 
preparation since his arrival in is all 


. - Dut 
* From the correspondence of Cha Hig 
Marquis Cornwallis, edited with notes by the 
Ross, there is hardly left any ground for do | 
this point. The Marathas had been promisc€Celv - 
predecessor of Cornwallis an offer of aid Y hen 
Tippoo. A few days aftèr his arrival al Ciga- 
Lord Cornwallis in a minute wrote -— | Fait 
“That the offer, through our Resident at 
to grant an assistance of troops from Bor™ned 
the Peshwa, proceeded from the warmest lent 
for the public good, L am firmly persuaded; bugore 
clearly of opinion, that if performed, it woule 
to a direct breach of the late treaty of pi 
Tippoo Sultan, in the first article of whichye the 
tracting parties engage that they will novpning 
‘or indirectly assist the enemies of each othe, peg ' 
would be no less acting in defiance of the Actre,. 
George III. I cannot consider the French, ora © 
intriguers that we know of, as in any degree a 
ing to the spirit of the above exception.” 7 
Vet the noble Lord, shortly afterwards, ¢ Hine 
that it would not “amount to a direct breaiq pare 
late treaty of peace with Tippoo Sultan” to dion of 
omit his name from the list of the feelings 
allies! He could not go at once to war Worst of 
because the Company’s finances did not 
todoso. This will be evident from his le 
‘Private to the Right Hon. Henry Dats and 
Caleutta, March 5, 1787, in which he wegotia- 
perfectly sensible of the importance of 7 That 
case of a war with Tippoo, but the statip., 
force there, and the erecting considerah! P©CAUse 
would be necessary to give it security ar, H€ trea- 
In the present state of our finances, noj-sighted 
appearance of an emergency aba inddem ploy. 
of either; for the constant drain o pay i boin ting 
would totally demolish the effects of at NONOT. 
and economy in this country.” itorious’ 
But such was his consistency that chey had 
Futtyghur on Oct. 15,1787 to Sir John S] Ge 
necessary preparations for a war witl €. 
own words are:—“I most perfectly aj here is 
having resolved to support the decl. bought 
Madras Government and of its being Vellesley 
tion to protect the Rajah of Travancoré.1 7, 4 
allies, * * * We must nodoubt make eve » He 
in our power to furnish supplies of mer seduce 
carrying on the war (if we should sloy of the 
with the greatest vigour; *** Itf Scindia. 
enter into particulars, utitil we are, q eserted 
the manner in which Tippoo means 
designs into execution.” That is te them. 
knowing the intentions of Tippoo and v same, 
that Prince a chance to explain the ‘ver had 
otherwise of the rumors that had been à Om no 
ing his alleged invasion of the Rajao, for th 
dominion, Cornwallis ordered to “make tOr the 
tion for carrying onthe war.” The subs'ropean 
Lord Cornwallis amply prove thaty Mr. 
determined to cross blades with Tippo} 
1 


ae 
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jt scruple to set at defiance Government of Madras were averse to the 
baent which imposed on war. Cornwallis: never ‘consulted =-that | 
went the necessity of Governmentas to the propriety or necessity. - 
mc affairs of the of going to war against: Tippoo. -That - 
he system of Government was in’a -position to know. 
yf the Indian Tippoo’s intentions better than Cornwallis.’ 
Billis, to retrieve Mr. Holland, who was made to retire from 
took no notice of the. Governorship of Madras, declared. in 
et. According to his last’letterto Cornwallis, that Tippoo 
pSr neutrality had “had ‘no intention to break with the. 
Peencicd with the unavoidable incon- Company and would be disposed to enter 
eof. our being constantly exposed into negotiation for the adjustment of the 
“necessity of commencing -a war, points im dispute.” But Mr. Holland was 
t having previously received the superseded by general Medows who was a 
ce of efficient.allies.’* =- — . fire-brand, like Cornwallis himself. He 
now itivited the Marathas andthe proved‘an admirable tool in Cornwallis’ 
to a deferisive alliance against hands. : 
» Advantages were held ont to Tippoo himself had no intention to wage 
Powers; they were told that they war against the English or the Raja. of 
shate with the British Government Travancore. Colonel Wilks writes that 
-itorialconquests wrungfrom Tippoo, ‘Tippoo “was unprepared for war.” Tippoo 
ingly when this triple alliance was himself gave assurance that his aftections 
, then Cornwallis thought that the were pacific, and that he had no intention 
ad come to declare war against to invade the ancient territories of Travan- 
9 A pretext was found. It was core. He. even went so far as« ‘to write 
[that he contemplated attacking the to the Madras Government suggesting to 
f Travanicore. 7 - amicably settle the matters by énvoys on 
s necessary here to state that the both sides, and asking fora safe conduct: 
= for his own ambassador. But neither Lord 
ficer to Nagpore for the purpose of asking the Cornwallis nor the newly appointed 
| to join him against Tippoo. For this Governor of Madras, named Gereral 
ne Mr. George Forster was selecisd Writing Medows, had the remotest intention of 
: “Cornwallis directed him to preted living on peaceful terms with Tippoo. 
`ourt ‘of Modajee Bhosla, the acting They knew that Tippoo was unprepared 
ne -Berar Government to spy out’ the for war and so Cornwallis wrote to the 
c., ofthat State ‘ànd also to incite the Madras Governor that— ss i 
Jefs to combine with Cornwallis against. ae oe ie . 7 
that. tiime the: Marathas were not solicit. , “Good policy, as well as'a regard to our reputation 
fthe British against Tippoo. They rer in this country, requires, that we should not only 
terms of peace’ with that: Muhamadan Exact severe reparation from Tippoo, but also, that, 
ace Cornwallis wrote:—“If the Marathas We should take this opportunity to reduce the power A 
d or resọlyed to keep peace ‘with Tippoo, - of a Prince, who avows upon every occasion Soran- 
bable that our solicitations would induce ¢C0?OUS an enmity to our nation.—At present we have 
part immediatély-from that plan.” Mr. very prospect of aid from the country powers, whilst 
therefore instructed to- spare no pains to Pe can expect no assistance from France. And if he 
arathas “to form a closé connexion and 1S Suffered to retain his present importance, * * until 
nst Tippoo asacommonenemy.” the French are again in a condition to support him, 
Talet, the Resident at Poona, Lord Corn- . it would almost certainly leave the seeds. of a future 
‘on March 10, 1788:—“I look upon a dangerous war.” - | ae 
h Pals oe eh ee es - From ‘the sentence which. Wwe have 
a A one aa ee ‘italicised above, it is clear that „the war 
"the utmost importance to our interests Which Cornwallis declared against Tippoo 
P | H was- an unjust and unjustifiable one. 
enoe enra eee of ‘his disguise; General Medows, the Governor of Madras, 
Tippoo against the Raja of Travancore’s WTOtE an insulting letter to Tippoo in reply 
From perusing all these letters written by to the latter’s request for amicably settling 
allis, no one can help concluding that he the disputes between him and the British. 
solved to go to war eee eee was General Medows, who professed at least 
dng fora pretext to make the people be tobe a Christian and as such was in the 
habit of praying day after day for the 


tch to Mr. Malet, 28th February, 1790. kingdom of heaven to come on earth, or 
6 Pa. i ' ' \ 
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in other words, prayed that there might be 
peace and good will amongst'‘men, was 
only too ready and willing to plunge the 
country ‘into all the horrors of war. He 
did not want peace but war. Tippoo 
offered to send a person of dignity to 
Madras to give and receive explanations 


on the subjects of dispute, and “remove: 


the dust by which the upright mind of the 
General had been obscured.” But the 
Christian General wrote :— : 

“I received yours, and understand its contents. 
You are a great Prince, and, but for your cruelty to 
your prisoners, I should add an enlightened one. The 
English, equally incapable of offering an insult, as of 
submitting to one, have always looked upon war as 
declared, from the moment you attacked their ally, 
the king of Travancore. God does not always give 
the battle to the strong, nor the race to the swilt, 
but generally success to those whose cause is Just.— 
Upon this we depend.” ¥ 


In this letter the Christian General did 
not strike any note to peacefully settle the 
subjects ofdispute. Heinsulted Tippoo. How 
different was theconduct of the. Company’s 
servants now from that of 1784, when they 
cringed before Tippoo to show. mercy to 
them and submitted to be dictated to as to 
the terms of the Treaty of Mangalore! : 

The die was now cast. Tippoo had not 
to fight the British alone, but also their 
allies; the Mahrattas and the Nizam. The 
Governor-General of India, Lord Corn- 
wallis, was desirous of leading the troops in 
person against. Tippoo. But -when he 
found General Medows nearer the seat of 
war, he delegated thecommand oftroops to 
that officer, who, however, was no match 
for Tipoo in Generalship, for he qutmanou- 
vered and out-generalled him. This success 
over the Christian General added another 
feather to the cap of the 
ruler of Mysore. . i 

When the affairs had taken such a gloomy 
turn, then Cornwallis thought it proper 
that he himself should take the field against 
Tippoo.@ooCornwallis, who had arrived 
at Madras®™ on the 12th December; 1790, 
assumed personally the command of the 
army and directed General Medows to 
return to the Presidency. It need hardly 
be said that with the assistance of his 
allies, and the large army which he had.at 
his command, Cornwallis had no difficulty 
in-defeating Tippoo who, as said before, 
was not prepared for the war. Bangalore 
was taken by assault and in its capture, 
cruelties and barbarities were, under the 





direction. of Cornwallis, practised on the 
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Muhammadan 
‘reason to suspect that Cornwalli 
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inmates of the town. Mr. 
“the fury which almost 
soldiers in a storm 
depends upon tk 
to a deplorable d 

After capturin 
made every prepar 
of Seringapatam, 
Capital. That unfor 
the time makirig overture 
his overtures met with no success. 
letters were -not attended to b 
Governor-General, who also declined 
ing an ambassador from Tippoo. 
Cornwallis’ army was in view ofS 
patam, Tippoo sent a present ol 
which the Governor-General re 
untouched. ` Referring to. this 1 
Colonel Wilks, the historian of the } 
Campaign, writes :— 

“It will be difficult for the reader to con 
intense delight with which, on the. ensuing t 
the whole army beheld the loads of fruit ur 


and the camel unaccepted, returning to 
patam.” 


Mr. Mill truly observës that— 


“the factis, that the English in India, at tk 
had been worked up into a mixture of fury 
against Tippoo, more resembling the pé 
savages against their enemy, * * than the 


“with which a civilized: nation regards the ` 


its foes.” : 


_ Even after receiving all these sligl 
insults, Tippoo again tried to open’ 
tions for peace with Cornwalli 
Prince was obliged to sue for peace, 
there were traitors in hiscamp. T 
chery was the result of the shor 
policy of his father and himselfin 
ing European mercenaries and ap 
them to all high posts of trust an 
These mercenaries considered 1t me 
to desert their master whose salt 
eaten so long; at a very critic 
Although it is not on. record, 


















over these mercenaries. When. 
declared war against the Mara 
spent money like water to bribe an 


Maratha Princes, especially o 
He- bought them over and they’ 
their employers and also betraye 
Cornwallis must. have done the: 
although it seems to us, that he ne 
the courage to acknowledge it. | 
other supposition can we account 
readiness with which the Ev 
employees of Tippoo deserted hir 
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Thornton in his History of British India 
writes :— : ; 

“A number of Europeans, principally Frenchmen, 
who had long served him (Tippoo) and his father, took 
the opportunity of quitting a ‘service of which they 
were weary. Among them was a man named Blevette, 
whose departure was a serious loss to the Sultan, as 
he possessed considerable skill in fortification. * 7 * 
Tippoo's European servants were‘now quite as ready 
to exercise their skill and knowledge for his destruction 
as they had previously been assiduous in using them 
fyr his defence.” : : 

Owing to the helpless position to which he 
was reduced, Tippoo had to sue for peace. He 
sent a Vakilto Cornwallis who consented 
to receive him at the warntinstances of the 
Mahratta alles. But the messenger was 


sent back ‘to his master, without being 


permitted to enter Cornwallis’ camp, be- 


cause he declined to treat with an agent. At 
the rejection of Tippoo’s overture for peace, 
the British were delighted. Mr. Phil writes: 
“It is another among the many proofs of a most 
remarkable fact, that whole masses of men are capable 
of desiring the death of thousands of their fellow- 
creatures, at once, simply for theit own profit. Had 
the negotiation proceeded, and been productive of 
peace, it. might have been supposed; by an army which 
had confidence in Lord Cornwallis that the peace, which 
he deliberately approved, was better for their country 
than war. Better for their Country.—Yes. But-not 
better for them, because it precluded the acquisition of 
plunder, promotion, and glory.” 

So the war proceeded for many months 
longer. At last Seringapatam was besieged. 
Tippoo again opened negotiations for peace. 
This time at the intercession of his 
Maratha allies, Cornwallis was obliged 
_to accede to Tippoo’s overturés. It was the 
interest of the Marathas to curb Tippoo’s 
power, but not altogether to annihilate 
him. At.that time the Maratha affairs 
were being managed by that talented 
‘statesman, Nana Fadnavis. He knew how 

grasping the Europeans were. It was no 
secret to him that the English were doing 
everything in their power to found an 
empire in India. As-was to be expected of 
him, he would not consent to extirpate 
Tippoo altogether. 
which gave a fresh lease of a few years 
more to Tippoo’s sovereignty. The ‘inter- 
vention of the Mahrattas inpreventing the 
extirpation of Tippoo at this time was 
fortunate for the lawful Raja of Mysore. 
“Haidar, Ali was an usurper and his son 
Tippoo was no better. Had Cornwallis 
succeeded 
imprisoning or slaying Tippoo, the whole 
of the Mysore territory would have passed 
into the hands of the British, forit does not 


It: was his inflyence - 


in reducing Seringapatam and. 
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appear that Cornwallis ever troubled him- 
selt about the rightful sovereign of the 
Mysore State, who was then a prisoner of 
Tippoo’s. - There would not have then 
arisen that Native State of Mysore which 
is now looked upon ‘asa model State in 
India and is held up even to the British 
Government of India for imitation. 

After considerable discussion, the treaty 
of peace was signed by Tippoo and Corn- 
wallis as well as the allies. That unfor- 


‘tunate Prince was made to cede half the 


territory which he possessed before the 
‘war, to pay three crores and thirty thou- 
sand rupees, and to deliver two of his sons 
as hostages for the due performance of 
the conditions. This Treaty was signed 
on the 23rd February 1792. The ceded 
territory was divided between the East 
India Company, the Mahrattas and the 
Nizam. 

It was Cornwallis who could boast 
that for the first time, the British had 
obtained territory in India by conquest ; 
for, not an inch of land which they possess- 
ed in India previous to the war with 
Tippoo, had been obtained by conquest. 
From the time of Clive all the acquisitions 
of land by the East India Company in 
India were by means of diplomacy, fraud 
and usurpation. Cornwallis was the first 
Englishman to obtain land in India by 
conquest. England also came to his 
assistance by giving a loan of several. thou- 
sands of pounds sterling to carry on the 
unjust war against Tippoo. - The English | 
ministry gave every support in their 
power to Cornwallis in his aggressive 
pohey. From all these facts, can it be 
doubted for a moment that they were bent 
on founding an empire in India to compen- 
sate for the loss of América? 

There were a few members in the British 
Parliament who protested against. the war. 
Mr. Hippesly, Mr..Philip Francis and Mr. 
Fox, with their usual eloquence and 
mastery over facts, raised “their voice 
against Cornwallis’ aggressive measures. 
The first named member of Parliament had 
called in question the justice and policy of 
the war, affirmed that the Raja of Travan- 


“core was the aggressor, and complained that 


though the war was ostensibly - under- 
taken on account of the alleged attack on 
Travancore, the Raja was not mentioned. 
Cornwallis’ alliance with the Mahrattas 
and the Nizam was denounced by Mr. Fox 
as a plundering confederacy for the purpose 
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of extirpating a lawful Prince. He said, that 
when the progress of civilization had render- 
ed men ashamed of offensive alliances in 
“Europe, the Christians had signalized their 
virtue by removing them in India. 

But all these protests were in vain. 
The Ministry resolved to send out to 
India more regiments to assist Cornwallis 
and gave him a loan of £ 500,000 in 
specie. They deliberately violated the Act of 
-arliament which had been passed in 1784. 
It was their duty to scrupulously watch 
that their representatives in India did not 
infringe any of the provisions of that Act. 


But their conduct encouraged every 
Governor-General of India to treat that 
Act with contempt. Mr. Mill truly ob- 
serves that— 

“Sir John Maleolm, whose loyalty offends not 


commonly on the sce re of weakness, seems to regard 
it as one of the principal advantages of the war, that 
it displayed Lord Cornwallis’ contempt for the act of 
Parliament. ‘The policy’ (says that writer, Sketch of 
the Political History of India, p. 94), ‘of Lord 
Cornwallis was neither directed to obtain a delay of 
hostilities, nor limited to the object of repelling the 
immediate danger, with which the State over whose 


councils he presided was threatened’. That is to say, 
it was not. confined to the express object to which he 
was limited by act of Parliament. When fully satisfied 
of the designs of Tippoo, he hastened to attack him; 
he saw the great advantages which were likely to 
result from early offensive operations ; and the moment 
he resolved on war, he contemplated (as appears 
from the whole tenour of his correspondence previous 
to the commencement of hostilities ) the increase of 
the Company’s territories in the quarters of the Carnatic 
and Malabar, as a desirable object of policy.’ -The 
grand object, indeed, of Sir John’s intelligent work, is 
to point out ,;the impolicy of the restricting act of 
Parliament, to demonstrate that the most eminent of 
the Indian Governors, Mr. Hastings, Lord Cornwallis, 
and Lord Wellesley, have treated it with uninterrupted 
contempt ; and received applause for‘every successful 
violation of it.” i 


Cornwallis was guitly of waging this 


unjust war in violation of the declared 
sense and enactments of Parliament. But 
he did not stop to consider that. The 


successful termination ofthe war retrieved 
his reputation. 
Cornwallis further heightened his re- 
putation by attacking all the French 
possessions in India. He was ambitious 
of obtaining the honor of extirpating the 
republicans, and he succeeded in adding the 
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whole of the French settlements to the 
-English possessions. This, was done in 
-1793 onthe eve of his departure from 
‘India... ee l no 
~ ‘Cornwallis was hankering after military 
glory, because he knew that that alone would 
Set- him right- in the sight of the inhabitants 


ATS 


of Great Britain, enraged as they had been 
against himfor surréndering America to the 
rebels. It was, therefore, that he was so 
anxious to wage war against Tippoo 
and extirpate the French in India. 
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I. -Morals and Moral Lessons: by J. Nelson Fraser, 
M. A, Pricipal of the Secondary Training College. 
Bombay. Longmans, Green and Co, 1912, Price 
twelve annas. 


In this small and unpretentious volume Principal 
Fraser has. condensed a mass of thought-provoking 
observations. which will be read-—-not by the school- 
anaster alone—with interest. and profit, though not 
always with approval. The freedom of the writer 
from cant and pious platitudes is refreshing. His tone 
is even slightly tinged with cool cynicism. 
-nothing if-not frank, and if he has not spared the 
faults.of the Indian character, neither has he spared 
his own countrymen The subject of moral lessons, 
according to the author, is ‘a happy hunting-ground 
of noodles, bares, and self-advertismg humbugs.’ 


Effective religious teaching is impossible in Govérn-` 
ment schools,.and must be the business of.properly 


instructed Pundits and Mollahs. Perhaps institutions 
like the Gurukul and thé religious Universities about 
to be established may help in the solution of the 
problem. The writer seems to hold the Hobbesian 
doctrine thatthe Good is selfishness under another 
name, but he recognises that morality based on Reason 
alone, without a creed, will seldom be- effective. 
License is likely to be the general and probable result 
of scepticism. “The great need of the country is more 
energy......We must look to inspiration from large 
guiding ideas......it is the sense of movement towards 
a great goal that is wanted. With somethis idea ma 

be racial or. patriotic, but it is still possible to think 


that India. has not lost touch with her past and , 


what. moves’ her when it comes will be a religious 
idea.” The virtue which should be fostered is active 
well-doing, guided by enlightened foresight. The 


ideal citizen is forced to take a part’in politics, but. 


should be-careful not to contract ‘the uncharitable 
ideas and mendacious tactics with which politicians, 
specially in free countries, are tainted.” He sees the 
good of the English Public School systen—theé cultiva- 
tion of a spirit of subordination to authority and of 
a sense of responsibility—but says that the Primary 
Schools of England have failed to raise the lower orders, 
who are characterised by surtliness of tone, harshness 
to women, a proclivity to drink and gamble, down- 
right coarseness of manners. and dirty habits. The 
authoris under no illusions and-has no enthusiasm to 
waste upon copy-book maxims. He recognises that 
the school cannot. subject boys to the tests and 
temptations. of real life. ‘Modern education tends to 


He is 


‘cup-hunting spirit,’ 


produce a pleasure-loving generation.. Men of really 
great talents are often vain, and it is a question 
whether we should teach commnion people to dispense 
with the love of fame, ‘the Jast infirmity of noble 
minds’. The legitimate pride which we call selfrespect 
should not be’ discarded. Unfortunately boys of 
courage and talent arè often great bullies, and the 
boys who are fated to be.bullied are often the undesira- 
ble boys. Perseverance and-power of application, as 
illustrated in learning a foreign language correctly, 
is a vanishing though very useful virtue. The Hindu 
system seems to leave little room for enterprise, the 
spirit which strikes. out new' paths and takes risks in 
a hopeful spirit. “The strictness of caste, the prohibi- 
tion of many kinds of. food, the vast number ofre- 
cognised omens, the possession of official horoscopes, 
the network: of claims imposed by the joint family 
system, would appear, to have. left the orthodox 
Hindu a path of life inconceivably narrow.” Principal 
Fraser touches upon secret vice, but says itis not 
common in India. Correcttideas omthe main questions 
of several sciences should be imparted in schools. The 
‘tHat silly chatter about the 
merits of batsmen and forwards which disgraces so 
many classes of readers and newspapers in England, 
should be kept out, though healthy games should he 
encouraged. The doctrine that a teeble body ensures a 
feéble and diseased niind is contrary to fact—men of 


‘conspicuous ability and application are\more often 


than- not in poor health. ‘Badly constructed as this 
world is, the commonplace virtues do usually pay’— 
is the guarded way in which the learned Principal 
paraphrases the maxim, ‘Honesty 1s the best policy’, 
but he adds, ‘possibly more fortunes are made now 
than ‘formerly by adroit mendacity.’ Mill-owners 
in India would do well to treat their operatives with 
reasoudble generosity, in order to’avoid ‘that hitter- 
ness of class sentiment which actually threatens 
the existence of civilisation in Europe. A man 
of good taste is not necessarily a good man. ‘The 
most. exquisite judgment in wine, flowers, music 
or miorals may leave a man a scoundrel’? Manners 
are an excellent armour in the warfare of life, but we 
should not judge other people too much by their man- 
ners, though it. is true that breaches of manners cause 
more irritation with the mass of men than breaches of 
morals. The author has much that ts: sensible to say 
on the vexed question of want of respect on the part 
of students. “I cannot believe’, says Principal Fraser, 
“with the best will in the world, schools (i.e. school- 
masters) will often be able to procure parents more 
respect than they procure themselves.” ‘The only 
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definite charge.ever heard against the educated young 


man of the present day is that he is wanting in res- ` 


pect for authority. Even this charge is always made 
in conveniently vague terms; nothing is ever said as 
- to what he ought to respect cr how he ought to show 
his respect for it.” The public schools of America 
have, in the author’s opinion, solved remarkably the 
problem of due respect for authority with life and 
movement in the pupils. ‘The teacher who wishes to 
- bë properly respected has only one course before him 
to make himself worthy of respect. I am bound to 
say that in India, more than in other countries, I 
think that respect will not be denied him”. The 
teacher need not also be ‘afraid to explain the mean- 
ing of servility, which does not accompany- true res- 
pect but expels it? 
Certainly the book strikes out a new path in 
the teaching of morals, and will finda wide circulation. 


H. For India’s Uplift: by Annie Besant. Natesan 
& Co., Madras. Price annas twelve. 

This is a collection of Mrs. Besant’s speeches and 
writings on Indian subjects. They cover practically 
the whole field of Indian activity, political, social, 
moral, religious and educational, and there are two 
lectures on ‘The value of Theosophy in the raising of 
India’ and ‘The work of the Theosophical Society in 
India’. Mrs. Annie Besant’s eloquence needs no 
commendation, and if some of the tenets of theosophy 
to which she alludes here and there be excluded, there 
is almost nothing in the whole volume before us to 
distinguish her from an ardent nationalist. She 
blesses the National Congress, laments the econnmic 
drain of India’s wealth to England, strongly criticises 
the colour bar, the reactionary policy of the Govern- 
ment in the matter of education and the like, urges 
us to use countrymade goods, and pleads for equal 
citizenship and equal opportunities of public service 


for the Indian: Even her two theosophical lectures - 


contain much that will be readily assented to. That 
Mrs. Besant loves India and her people, and has done 
much-to popularise the ancient wisdom of the East, 
and devoted her splendid gifts to the uplift of our 
fallen nation, will not be denied by her worst foes. 
Itimay be questioned whether those gifts might not 
have been utilised to better purpose, and from that 
point of view she has no doubt been often criticised, 
and sometimes perhaps unjustly, which accounts for 
her uncharitable view of the Indian Préss (page 200). 
She is not much in favour of democracy as the term 
is now understood in the West: “It niay well be that 
the world will have outgrown democracy and will 
have established the rule of_the wisest instead of the 


rule of the most numerous before the Indian peasants. 


have grown into civic manhood.” She exhorts us to 


“rouse the boys to enthusiasm and pride’ by the 
history of ancient India....Tell them how India was 
really great, cultured, full of piety......so0 that they 
may grow up thinking of India with pride and 
devotion, and longing to do their share m serving 
the nation, because the nation is worthy of all sacri- 
fice and service. Enthusiasm in the young is easily 
aroused. Teach them what will fire their hearts...” 
“In the College, students should discuss political 
questions, economic questions, and social questions. 
They should debate then, discuss them, and talk them 
over in every possible way.” Her reminiscences of 
her own University scheme are not very flattering 
to officials. Referring to the official opposition which 
all such schemes have to encounter, she says: “A 
sympathetic Education Minister would encourage 
all such signs of civic life and enthusiasin instead of 
sprinkling .them lavishly with cold water and 
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causing widespread suspicion ‘and discontent.’ We 
learn irom one of the speeches that ‘the Maharaja 
ot Kashmir does not allow grain to be exported 
as a protection against famine, but the 
greatest pressure is continually being put on His. 
Highness to export his rice. We shall close ‘this 
interesting volume with the following beautiful. 
passage: . os . fa ga 

“How did Italy, how did Germany become nations? 


By sentiment. That may strike you as strange, ane 


yet itis not strange if you remémber that thought is 


the one creative power. There was no Italy. There’ 


was no Germany. But poets sang of the Fatherland, 
authors wrote of the Fatherland, and at last they 
sang the Nation into birth, they sang the Dream into 
the Fact.” ; os 

“How shall the Indian Nation be born? By senti- 
ment also. A feeling is beginning to pervade her races 
that India is the motherland, and the Indian Nation 
is already a Dream, an Ideal. She exists already in 
the world of ideas; she will pass, she is passing, into 
the world of discussion; and thence ‘she will De born 
into the world of facts. This is the law. This is the 
path. First the idea, then the, populdrisation, ‘then 
the fact.” l 

UI, Anglo-Indian Studies: by S.M. Mitra: Long-` 
mans, Green and Co., London. 4913. Price 10|6d net. 
(pp. 525). 

Mr. S.M. Mitra is a Bengali gentleman who has 
lived long in the Nizam’s dominions, and practised as 
a State Vakil and edited a newspaper there. He has 
settled in England for eight‘ years now, and ‘is 
apparently living by his pen. He has already written 
several books which have heen favourably received 
by the British press, and the present volume is the 
latest addition to their number. It is a collection of 
essays on the most diverse subjects, and contains 
some of his latest contributions to the Ninetéenth 
Century, the Fortnightly Review and other magazines. 
Most of the subjects are political, though.a tew are 
iterary, e. g. the Hindu Drama, Hindu,- Medicin 
Hindu mind-training ( being a short account of .the 
tales of the Betal-Panchavimsati ). There are short 
biographical accounts of three Indian statesmen ( Sir 
Dinkar Rao, Sir T. Madtiava Rao and Sir Salar Jung) 
and of three English’ administrators. We miss any 
reference to W. S. Blunt’s India under Ripon in this 
connection, though the book would have thrown much 
light on the highways and byways of Hyderabad poli- 
tics during Sir Salar Jung's time. In ‘The Balkan Warg 
and India’ the writer attempts to show that too) 


much coddling of the Moslems has forced England to” 


declare neutrality in the Balkans and prevented her 
from active intervention in that quarter: He reminds 
the Government that the murder of foreigners from 
religious ( as distinguished frōm political) motives is 


+ 


tÉ 


the special characteristic of Moslem fanaticism, that ` 


the Crescent and the Cross are both proselytising 
faiths and there is therefore likelihood of friction 
between the two, and that England’s- | 
with foreign powers is greater in the case ‘of 
Moslems than in the case of Hindus as the former. owe 


allegiance to the Sultan of Turkey as the Khalifa or: 


Viceregent of the Prophet. Inthe chapter on ‘Indian 
Unrest’ the author combats Sir Valentine Chirol’s 
obviously fallacious theory that the unrest originated 
with the Brahmins and-asserts that the Moslems are 
in sympathy with the Hindus in their, political pro- 
paganda and that the real cause ‘of the unrest lies in 
the personal ill-treatment of the ‘natives’ by English- 
men and its condonation hy Courts of Justicé. and 
Anglo-Indian juries, ‘The arrogance ‘of the low‘ 


difficulties“ 
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Englishman is the bedrock on which the citadel of 
sedition is built.’ He, quotes Sir William Hunter’s 
Indian Empire: “The British won India, not from the 
Moghuls, but. from the Hindus. Before we appeared 
as conquerors, the Moghul Empire had broken up. 
Our conclusive wars were neither with the Delhi king 
aor with his revolted. governors, but with the two 
Hindu Confederacies, the Marathas and the Sikhs. 
Our last Maratha war dates as late as 1818, and the 
pSikh confederation was not finally overcome until 
"1849." In one chapter Sir Rajendra Mukherjea’s 
‘presidential speech at the Allahabad Industrial 
Conference, in which he advocated Protection and 
Mass Education as essential to industrial ‘regene- 
ration, is quoted in extenso; and another chapter 
is devoted to its sympathetic exposition. A scheme 
for opening a port for ocean liners, inaugurated, 
by the Cochin State, forms the subject of another 
chapter, and the Government of India is exhorted 
to prove its professed sympathy for the develop- 
ment of Native States by’ helping the scheme 
forward instead ‘of throwing obstacles in its way. 
The history of the Indian Press occupies one 
chapter, the similarity between certain Hindu doc- 
trines and the Decalogue and the Beatitudes forms 
the theme of another.. ‘The Moslem-Hindu Entente 
Cordiale’ is the subject of another paper. It is perhaps 
the best in thé whole collection. The author shows 
that of the dozen Moghul sovereigns commencing 
‘from Jehangir, six were the sons of Hindu ladies. In 
the premier Muhammadan State of Hyderabad, 
within the last seventy years there were three Hindu 
prime ministers. Hindus freely gave their votes for 
Mahomedan members of the Hyderabad Legislative 
Council and vice versa, “While disarmed Calcutta 
and Bombay are notorious for cowkilling riots, 
Hyderabad, though armed to the teeth, knows how 
to manage without cowkilling riots. It is wellknown 
that Hindus and Mahomedans live more amicably in 
the Nizam’s territories:than they doin British India.” 
‘During the Sepoy Mutiny the rebel Hindu sepoy fought 
not fora Hindu ruler, but for the Moslem King of 
Delhi. Also Mahomedans fought for the Hindu leader, 
Nangsahib.’ In Indore and other Hindu native states, 
the Maharaja’s tazia takes part inthe Mohurram 
procession. “Tt is not generally known that as early 
as the tenth century, under Sabaktagin, two Hindu 
generals commanded the Ghazni army—General Sundar 
at Herat and General Tilak at Merv, the two great 
strongholds of Islam in Central Asia”. In one chap- 
.ter we have a summary of the debate in the Imperial 
aCouncilin the Sikh Anand Marriage Bill, now passed 
‘intolaw. Elsewhere Mr, Mitra dwells on the power, 
prestige and influence of the native Princes, and 
pleads that at least six of them should be made mem- 
bers of the reformed House of Lords. In ‘Christian 
‘and. Hindu War ethics’ he shows that many of the 
principles of international law on peace and war were 
anticipated by the Hindus,.but he is of opinion that 
they have as little influence in maintaining peace in the 
modern world as they had in preventing the deadly 
battle of Kurukshetra. The theme of the chapter on 
‘British Statesmanship. and Indian psychology’. is 
summed up in the following passage: “In transfer- 
ring the Capital tothe old centre of Indian Imperialism 
(Delhi, of which ‘even the Hindu can think with pride 
that here, near the Moghul Emperor, sat the Hindu 
general, and there, near the Moslem ruler, was the 
place of the Hindu governor’) England has in a flash 
aroused memories to a degree that thousands. of 
demagugues and agitators could not have done ina 
century. Was it- wisé to awaken ambitions and 
sentiments if they cannot he gratified! It should now 
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be England’s policy to make the hundreds of millions 
of her Indian subjects feel that they are not hopelessly 
sunk beneath, but living up to, the traditions of their 
distinguished-past as represented: by Delhi, otherwise 
they may weigh Britain in the balance and find her 
wanting.” Inthe Preface Mr. Mitra characterises the 
cry for colonial self government asa visionary ambition 
in as much as the native Princes of India, of which 
more than a third is still under their rule, will never 
agree to it. ee. 

The book is replete with trenchant home-truths, of 
which there is space here for only a few. There are 
many references in the book to the Roman doctrine of 
Divide et impera. “I myself believe that loyal India - 
is a source of strength to England only when politically 
homogeneous, and that a disunited thongh loyal India 
would mean weakness in times of foreign attack. 
Therefore, apart from ethics, political expediency will 
one day, I hops, make the British statesman see clearly 
that.in his world-wide Imperialism the policy of a 
united India will pay better than ‘‘divide and rule,” 
which has had a fairly long trial in my country.” On 
the subject of Indian loyalty, he is both sincere and 
instructive. ‘‘When an Englishman feels loyal to the 
king, he dwells on that idea with pledsure and with a 
sense of warmth at the heart, for to him it includes a 
sense of pride in the greatness of his country and a 
consciousness of his own personal share in maintaining 
that greatness.” He points tothe treatment of Indians 


‘in the colonies and says ‘the fact remains that the 


native of India is not a citizen of the Empire.’ "The three 
professions which are regarded as affording the most 
distinguished and traditional careers forsons of English 
gentlemen—the Church, the Navy and the Army’ are all 
closed to the Indian. “The Indian knows that his 
share in the protection of the Empire is limited to 
providing L.sd. and to serving as a common trooper 
or lascar, He may give -his life in its defence, but- the 
English officer will get the credit.” The native 
Princes find that the Imperial Service Troops, 
though officered by their own subjects within 
the borders, are placed under British officers as soon 
as they cross the frontier. Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, though connected with England. by ties of 
blood, language and religion, have separate flags of 
their own, but the Indian Empire has‘no flag. The 
want of a flag has been a pain and a humiliation to 
the Indian native soldier.’ l 

On pages 19-20 Mr. Mitra quotes from the famous 
German scholar, Gustav Oppert, who, in his book 
‘On the Weapons, Army Organisation, and Political 
Maxims of the Ancient Hindus’ (Trubner & Co, 
London, 1880), has. shown that the Hindus were 
the first to invent guns (nalika) aad gunpowder 
(Agnichurna), and of guns two varieties have been 
described in the Sanskrit hooks Sukranitt and Niti- 
prakasika. (composed not later than Manusamhita), 
those earried by soldiers, and those borne on cars, 
the latter being evidently cannon. The ingredients 
for gunpowder are given as saltpetre, sulphur, 
charcoal and other substances. In Europe, gun- 
powder and firearms are ‘supposed -to be the 
inventions of Englishmen and Germans‘in thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. 

We wish Mr. Mitra’s book every succéss, 


IY. The four Rightly-guided Khalifas: by the 
Rev. Canon Sell, D. D., M. R. A. S. The Christian 
Literature Society for India, Madras, 1913. Price 
four annas. ` 2 4 ; 


The author seems to be an authority on Islam, 
and has written many books on the subject. “This is 
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a plain historical’ account of the first four khalifas, 
—~Abu Bakr, Umar,, Uthman, and Ali. The author's 
conclusion is ; “Thus within thirty years after the 
Prophet passed away, three out of his four successors 


met with a violent death, one through’ ‘private. 


revenge, and two from, political causes. Islam had 
spread marvellously, but in spite of its foreign: 
conquests and notwithstanding that it had won all 


the Arab tribes to belief in itself, it utterly failed to’ 


bring peace and comfort. Internecine war, bloodshed 
and misery were the earliest things it brought to the 
unhappy Arab people, and so it has been since. With 
a few notable exceptions, its march through the 
world has been accompanied by war and its evils.” 
This opinion seems to be somewhat coloured by 
prejudice, for the progress of Christianity with its 
Inquisition and religious wars does not seem to have 


beeri much more beneficent. Slavery was abolished’ 


only the other day, and the utterly barbarous- 
practice of lynching is practised to this day in America. 
On the other hand, the Moslemisation now going on 
in Africa is described by competent authorities to be 
a great civilising agency. We, do not. refer to the 
brilliant achievements of the Saracens, as also of some 
of the Ottoman Turks and the Mughal Emperors of 
Hindustan, as they must be among the exceptions 
alluded to by the author. Mai 


V. The Historical character of the Gospel: by S. 
Y; Stokes. The Christian Literature Society for India. 
Madras, 1913. Price, six annas. 


This neatly printed booklet appears with an intro- 
duction from Professor Andrews of Delhi, and when 
this is said, the readers will be prepared for passages 
like the following: “And now letus turn. to India, — 
- India, the land of deep religious thought and earnest 
spiritual aspiration. It is as natural to be religious in 
India as to live and breathe and eat. It is a land of 
saints and sages, and everywhere one meets those who 
are hungering for God. Atheism can find but little 
footing here; for most men recognise that the search 
for spiritual truth is the highest pursuit of man.” 
The object of the book is to show, from contemporary 
Greek and Roman records, that Christ was no mythi- 
eal personality lke Krishna, but. a well established 
historical character. Whether Krishna is a mythical 
character or not, the author has succeeded in proving 
Christ’s authenticity. But the author lays down 
another proposition with which we are not disposed 
to agree. Hesaysthat the Hindus have degenerated 
spiritually and socially~a fact which will be readily 
admitted—whereas the Europeans have steadily ad- 
vanced from the barbari¢ condition in which they were 
in the first century after Christ. 
the author, the Vedas have gone hand in hand with 
steady degeneration, and the New Testament with 
steady progress towards light. The conclusion which 
the writer leaves for the reader to draw is that if the 


Hindus desire progress, they should give up the Vedas ~ 


and take tothe Bible. Itis not our position that the 
Vedas are the repository of perfect wisdom. Oriental 


scholars have knocked the theory of Vedic infallibility - 


on the head. But at the same time we are by no 


means prepared to admit that the progress of the ° 


West is mainly due to Christianity. European histori- 
ans of repute themselves, tell us, and with. considerable 


justice we must say,that that progress was achieved | 


often not with the aid bit in spite of Christianity. In 
saying this we do not intend to detract from the high 
ethical and spiritual value of Christ’s noble life and 
tedchings. They have influenced and will continue to 
influence the Indian mind, and Indians will always 
reverence those among the followers.of Jesus who, 


` schools. 


In other words, says | 
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like the Rey. Professor Andrews himself, try to, mould 

their lives after him. The’ folléwing’ extract from ` 
Lecky’s History of European Morals ( Vol. II. Chap- 
ter IV.) will support our position that Christianity: 
and Progress are not synonymous: ‘In the first ‘two 

centuries of.the Christian Church the moral elevation 

was exceedingly high, and was continually appealed to 
as a proof of the divinity of the creed. In the century 
before the conversion of Constantine, a. marked de- 
pression was already manifest. The two centuries” 


after Constantine are uniformly represented by the’ 


Fathers as a period of general and scandalous vice, 
The ecclesiastical civilisation that followed, though’not 
without its distinctive merits, assuredly supplies nö- 
justification of the common boast of the regeneration 
of society by the church .:. . The influence of theology 
having for centuries numbed and paralysed the whole 
intellect of Christian Europe, the revival, which forms 
the starting point of our modern ‘civilisation, was 
mainly due to the fact that two spheres of intellect. 
still remained uncontrolled by the sceptre of Catho- 
licism., The Pagan literature of antiquity, and the 
Mahomedan schools Of science, wete the chief. 
agencies in resuscitating the dormant energies. of 
Christendom.” es 


VI-VII. The Bible—what it is and how to read it: 
(0-0-9); Joka—a temperance story ( 0-2-0 ), =>? 
POL, 
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I. Baijnaniki (Science Studies): by Jagadananda: 
Ray. The Indian Press, Allahabad, Price Re. 4..1820 
B.S. l 


This is a volume of scientific essays. The subjects 
cover a wide.range. Biology, physiology, chemistry, , 
astronomy, geology, and physics—all these depart- 
ments of science have been drawn upon, and the 
result is a most interesting and. instructive collection: 
The author is a well-known scientist, and has the rare 
gift of expounding abstruse subjects in simple- Bengali. 
This is perhaps the first scientific book in Bengali” 
which is not intended as a mere text-book for ‘use in 
Advanced students ‘of science, and cultyred 
lay readers who want -to keep abreast of the 
latest scientific: researches and discoveries, will 
find this book highly profitable reading. The 
up-to-date character of the discourses will.appear’ from 
the fact that there are chapters on ‘electrons’. and 
Professor Bose’s latest discoveries.” It is more books. 
of this. kind that we want in Bengali, ‘for it is. 
precisely these books that are calculated to enrich ‘our 
mother tongue. The book has been dedicated ‘to. 
Rabindranath Tagore. The paper, printing and 
binding will stand comparison with those of books 
issued by the best known publishing firms. It isa 
delight to ‘handle the book, which covers 169 pages, 
and is decidedly cheap at the price at which it has - 
been placed on the market. Be, cee 
te is Pol, ~ 
HINDI. oo 
= Sree Jut Lala Har Dayal Ji ke Swadhin Vichàt, by 
Mr. Narayan . Prasad Arora, B.A. of Patkapore,’ 
Cawnpore. Printed at the Standard Press, Allahabad: 


Crown 8 vo. pp. 93...38. Price—as 4. To be had of: 
the author at the above address. Ti 


To the readers of the Modèrn Review the writings 
of Prof. Har Dayal, M.A. are not unfamiliar. This 
book isa Hindi translation of somé'of his veryinterest-” 
ing and useful English articles, one.of the articles being 
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an original Hindi publication from the Professor's 
own pen. The independence and originality of thought 
shown in these articles is characteristical and it is 
needless to dilate upon this. The language of the 
translation requires no hostile criticism. The printing 
‘and get-up are nice. The book certainly deserves 
encouragement. , 

Vidyarthi Vilochan, by Babu Jayvijay Narayan 
Singh Sharma. Printed and Published by Babu Rami 
| Narayan Lal at the National Press, Allahabad. Crown 
8 vo. pp. "S81, Price Rs. 1—4. 


The recognised usefulness of Todd's Student’s 
Mannal ts known to the English-reading public. 


Suffice it to say that thisis “the book” that should | 


be put in the hands of every student. The treatise 
under review is a Hindi translation of the Student’s 
Manual. It has removed a sadly-felt want among the 
students having meagre or no knowledge of English. 
As a prize-hook in Middle. Vernacular Schools, the 


publication is invaluable. The sad thing is that the 


translation has not been quite satisfactory. The 
‘idiomatic sequence of words in the Hindi language has, 
in some places, been lost sight of by the translator. As 
one example, we would point out to him the last 
sentence on page 147. There are certain spelling 
mistakes also here and there. We only hope that the 
author will never fail to remove these shortcomings 
from his book in the next edition. As it is, however, 
the book is immensely useful. The printing and get- 
up are very nice and thecover is tastefully decorated. 


Shakespeare Katha Gatha, by the same translator 
and published by the same Press. Crown §8vo. 
pp. 519, Price—Rs. 1-4-0. 


This is a Hindi translation of Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakespeare. This book too will form an useful book 
for présentation to advanced students. In this book 
the spelling and the printing mistakes ‘are a little 


larger in number, eg, aftar (p. 102, 1. 17), ary 
p/p. 313, 1. 24), zata at Tar (p. 323, 1. 1), wa (p.329, 
1. 1), fatat (p. 332, 1. 10). Asto the printing errors, 


they ought to be carefully found out and a list of 
errata posted in hooks subsequently .issued by the 
publishers. We are sorry to note that though the 
author does not seem to lack suitable vocabulary 
and expressions, he has been astonishingly literal and 
unidiomatic in his translation in several places. This 
defect is more marked in this book than in his “Vidyar- 
ethi Vilochan”. He may be referred, for examples, to 


“such expressions as qq! UR aara TTT (p. 315 


l, 8), (p. 318, 1.7), page 320, lines 11-12. We 
are constrained to remark that the author re- 
quires a little more practice in the art of translation ; 
and he would do well to have such books revised by 
more skilled translators, We carefully hope that the 
aforesaid defects will be removed in subsequent edi- 
tions. The get-up of the book is very satisfactory 
and does credit to the publishers. l 


Maharashtra Rahasya Part I., by Mr. Lakshman 
Narayan Garde. Printed at Sri Lakshmi Narayan 
Press, Benares and published by the Grantha Pra- 
kashak Sainiti, Bibi Hatiya, Benares. Crown 8vo. 
pp. 29 & T. Price—as, 3. 

This is a philosophic discussion of the Marhatta 
rise and suprémacy in India and the Hindu-Musalman 
relations in those days. The author has to be com- 
mended for his originality. The contents of this book 
were read at the Hindi Sahitya Parishad of Calcutta 


where they were much appreciated. There are very 
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few printing errors. The printing has been executed 
very nicely and the get-up is fair. - ae 

` (a) Shree Mahadir Swami aur Diwali, by Shree 
Gajadharlal Jain. Crown 8 vo. pp. 17. Price—half 
anna for the Jains and gratis for the non-Jains ; 
2 Rs. for 100 copies. 
(6) Khatdravyadigdarshan, by B. Dayachandraji 
Goyaliyajain, B. A. Crown vo. pp. 15. Price—half 
anna; Rs. IT-8 for 100 copies. 

(c) Sandtandharmajain, by B. Shreelal Jainshastri, 
Crown 8 vo. pp. 14. Price -half anna; Rs. 1-8 for 
700 copies. - T 

These three books have been published by B. Panna- 
lal Bablival, Mantri, Sree Jatndharmapracharini Sabha, 
Benares. 


The first is a lifeof Shree Mahabir Swami, popu- 
larly considered to be the founder of the Jain sect. In 
it the author has sought to prove that the Divali 
celebration has commenced from the day of the nir- 
ranaof the Swami. The book is not devoid ofa des- 
cription of miraculous events that are considered almost 
inseparable from the account ofan ancient hero. In 
the second, it has been held that there arefivé element- 
ary principles—soul, matter, dharma, adharma, time, 
and akash; and these have been described at some 
length. In the third, the author has dealt with the 
cardinal principles of the Jain sect. The get-up is fair, 
but there are a few printing errors. K 


Pocket Book `of Vedic Prayers, by Pandit Raja Ram, 
Printed at the Bombay: Machine Press, Lahore, and 
published by the Arya Samaj, Firezpore. Foolscap 16 mo 
pp. 95. Price—As. 3. 

Forty-nine selected hymns from the Vedas have been 
got together in this. These are very suitable for the 
purposes of prayers. Their prosé order and -Hindi 
translation have also been given. The book has been 
nicely bound and looks like a nice -little pocket 
note-hook. 


Hinduon Ki RajKalpana, by Pandit Ambikaprasad 
Vajpeyi. Printed at and Published by the Bharatmitra 
Press, 97, Muktaram Babis Street, Calcutta. Crown 
8 vo. pp. 88. Price not mentioned. 


The author has sought to establish by a reference 
to the Vedas and subsequent Sanskrit writings that 
the ideas of Kingship, patriotism etc., given vent to 
now-a-days in political philosophy books were not 
wanting among the ancient Hindus. The book no 
doubt gives in a nutshell the standpoint from which 
a King and Political administration were regarded in 
ancient times in India. However, we cannot agree 
with the author in thinking that the ancient ideas 
were identical with the modern ones; they existed 
in aform suited to the then circumstances and were 
only in an embryonic state. This might be said as 
well of other ancient countries and states. No doubt 
the ancient sages in their supreme wisdom had got at 
principles which are considered novel now-a-days by 
political philosophers; but their enlargement and 
practical development have been things of recent times, 
The style of the publication is chaste, flowing and clear, 


Sadhu Hymns, by the Rev. Ahmad Shah, S.P.G. 
Mission, Hamirpur, U.P. Printed at the Indian Press, 
Allahabad and to be had of the author, pp. 51, Price— 
4 Annas. 


The author has been right in thinking that “toa 
careful student of the Hindu saints’ poetical literature 
it is evident that there is much in their hymns which a 
Christian can safely use in -his own devotional hours. 
There is a-great deal which reminds him of passages 


+ 
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in the Psalms, the Book of Isaiah, theSong of Solomon, 
De Imitatione Christi,St. Augustine’s Confessions and 
Newman's Apologia,” In this publication 25 short 
and selected hymns of Surdas, Kabir, ete, have been 
got together with their English translations. There 
is certainly much of pathos in these hymns.. The 
translations are not always correct (e. g. line 1, page 
43). Some ofthe lines have got inaccurate phraseology, 
as lines 4 and 8, page 30. The printing i get-up are 
very nice. 


Anubhavanand, by . Pandit Shitalprasad Brahma- 
chari, Jainmutra Karyalay, Hirabag, Girgaon, Bom- 
bay. Printed at the Bombay Baibhav Press and to be 
had of the author. Crown 8 vo. pp. 128. Price ~as. 8. 


This book embodies the author’s own experiences 
on the subject of religious and moral discipline with 
a view to the attainment of Nirvana. Acareful perusal 
of the book will reveal many valuable things about 
the philosophy of religion. The, language of the 
publication is grand; perhaps even in view of the 
subject treated, it could have been simpler. The book 
consists of 56 short essays on various themes connected 
with its subject. A list of errata hardly leaves any 
printing errors. The get-up of the book is excellent. 


M * S, 
URDU. 


Khumkhane Ram Vol. I, by dir. R. S. Narayan- 
swami, Printed at the Imperial Book Depot Press, 
Deihi and to be kad of. Mr.. Amir Chand, Prem 
Dham, Bara Dareda, Katra, Delhi, Demy 8 vo. pp. 
477. Price—bound edition on better paper—Rs. 1-8-0, 
unbound Edition on ordinary paper—R. 2. 


The enterprising author has through the pecuniary 
help of some admirers of the late Swami Ram Tirtha, 
M.A., commenced publishing the speeches and writings 
of the Swami. He hopes that they will be complete 
in four volumes and this is the first volume issued by 
him. The compilation does credit to the author and 
the printing and get-up are highly satisfactory. As to 
the contents of the book, the one thing remarkable is 
the spontaneous, pure, and chaste style in which the 
Swami embodied his thoughts. Whatever subject he 
takes, he does not seem to vex himself ahout words 
and: yet almost always he commands the fittest 
phraseology. The Swami, we know, was a mathe- 
matician and wefind him, inseveralplaces, dexterously 
illustrating his religious and philosophical topics by 
means of mathematical diagrams. The way in which 
the subjects have heen dealt with is always charac- 
teristically interesting. 
- a M. S$. 


GUJARATI. 


(1) Report of the Muni Maharaj Shri Mohanialji Jain 
Central Library and Sanskrit Pathshala far 1912-19. 

(2) The Paryushan issue of the Jain Shwetambar 
Conference Herald, August September, 1978, 
_ As a rule, we review hooks only, not reports and 
periodical magazines. 
_ Shri Ramkrishna Paramhansa Nan Saduachan, trans- 
lated by Kevalran ẸMavji Dave, B.A. LL. Ba, of Rajkot, 
Printed at the Damodar Printing House, Rajkot, Cloth 
bound, with a photograph of Ramkrishna. Paramhansa 
and one of M. K. Gandhi of South Africa, pp. 316. (4913), 


This is a translation from English of the compila- 
tion of M., a disciple of Ramkrishna. The work is 
. of absorbing interest, and was needed to acquaint 
the Gujarati reader with the fact that the age of 
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great religious men in India like Nanak and Kahir, 
and Chaitanya has not ceased, but that our century 
has also produced - equally great men. Jn’--the 
midst of a very busy practice and struggling with 
bad health, we must say that it is greatly to the 
credit of Mr. Kevalram that he has found time to 
resent a translation to Gujarat, which is simple 
in language, and useful from more than ‘one point of 
view, i CER 
Grihavyavastha or Domestic Science, by Gangashanker 
Manishanker Vaishnav, B.A., B.Sc S. T, C., First 
Assistant Master, High School, Mahalakshmi Ti ating 


College for Women, Ahmedabad, Printed at the 'Didmond 
„Jubilee Printing Press, Ahmedabad, pp. 175, Cloth bound, 
«Prive Re, 0-42-0, (7913). i i i 


; = a oe 
Mr. Vaishnav has. written .two or, three works 
for juvenile use. This little book besides treating of 
home hygiene, deals, in a dialogue form, with many 
other useful subjects, which though scientific are set 
out in a lucid and popular way. DGA nA 


Alanushya Kavrtavya añe- Dharma fignasa, Part 1,07 
Dhirajlal Vivajdas Sankaha, BoA. LL.B., Vakil, High 
Court, Bombay, printed at the Satya Prakash Printing, Press, 
ea pp. 220. Cloth bound. Price, Re. - 0-12-0, 
(7913), - : TaS ee 

This book professes to be full of the “elements of 
religion, and tales’ illustrating the greatness. ‚of 
Vallabh’s Pushtimarga.” In Gujarat, there has : been 
lately a commendable awakening of the Vallabhi 
Marga Conscience, ¿which has taken the shape of 
publications, trying to explain the different tenets 
of this cult. In the form of a story, made up of 
dialogues, the writer has explained ion his own 
point of view, certain incidents in the life of Krishna, 
which this cult has assimilated within itself, as part 


and parcel of its being. He considers Love (W@) as 


the key which unlocks all secrets of the Vallabh 
Sampradaya (Chapter X.) Inspite of his best 
intentions we doubt, whether the book would become 
popular with the. masses, as it is full of. technical, ancy 
other difficult matters. 


3 


Purva ane Pashchim, Du. b'iched by the Inter- 
national Printing Piess, Phenix, Natal, South 
Afiica, ph. 57. Paper boun, Unpriced. (1913). 

An Englishman has written under the nom de plume, 
of John Chinaman certain létters, describing ¿his 
impressions and opinion of the East and West.. They 
have been translated for the Indian Opinion, and. are. 
reprinted ina collected form in this book. The excellences 
of the East and its.defects, and the defects'of the 
West and its excellences have been so tellingly pointed 
out here, that this work of the fifty-seven pages ‘make 
very interesting reading. Neither the West nor the 
East has been spared whiere plain speaking has-been 
considered necessary. ’ i RS 

Avagyata Vishe Samanya Jnan, by Afohandis 
Karamchand Gandhi, prinsed at the Internaitcnat 
Printing: Press, Phoenix, Natal, Part. L pp. 102. 
Paper tound, unpriced. (£913). p ig 

These hints on health by Mr. Gandhi are the 
result of his own varied experience in the preservation 
of health. His stay in England, his numerous impri- 
sonments, and his simple, Spartan life has.made, him 
acquainted with many hygienic truths; truths 
about food, dress, cleanliness &c., and he has set them 
out here, in a very “taking” style. We are ‘sure, 
that whoever reads this little book, would when he 
finishes it, find. himself. the wiger for the exertion. 


» 


ie 


è- 


He says, avoid tea, avoid tobidcco, avoid rich food, 


and idle life, and then see how you prosper. 


© Pardeshagaman Nirnaya, by Motilal Tri’hu- 
wandas Dalal, High Court Vakili Printed at the 
Lohana Steam Printing Press, Baroda, jp. 163 
Cloth bound, tinpriced (1973). - 


This translation of Babu Srish Chandra's epoch 
making judgment in the Benares foreign travel case 
is presented to the Gujarati readers, by the Editor of 
the Satya,” It is preceded hy a short sketch of 


Srish Babu's life, and his photograph. The erudition 
of the learned Judge, his linguistic attainments, and 
liis personality are so well known to the readers of the 
Modern Review, that we need not dilate on them, 
The translation is very well done, 


Jivan par Prakash, by Mohanlal Vithaldas Gandhi, 
B.A., Printedat the Subodhini Printing Press, Bombay, 
pp. 107, Paper bound, unpriced. (1913). l 

Baba Bharati's religious work in America is well 
known. This is a readable translation of the fine 
lectures he delivered while’ in. that country on the 
esoteric side of India's philosophy. They throw an 
amount: of light on. the. religious philosophy of the 
East and West. ` S . , 
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Jyotish Shikshak, Parts Land II, by Hematlal 
Gabuthai Master, Bombay, Printed at the Diamond 
Jubilee Printing Press, Ahmedabad, pp. 158. Cloth 
bound. Price, Re. I 8-0, 67973). l 

The writer of this book claims that a perusal 
thereof is likely to acquaint the reader with the 
principles of Astrology. The exposition of the Science 
seems at least to have been made by one who under- 
stands his business. Otherwise the work isa bit 
technical, 

Adwaita Muktivalt, by Narbheshanker Pranjt-, 
van Dave, M.A. Professor of Logit ‘und Moral 


` Phi osophy, Samaldas College, Bhavnagar, Printed 


al lhe Anand and Saraswati Printing Press, 
Bhavnagar, pp .224. Cloth bound, Price Rs. 2-0-0. 
(1912). r 

As a translator of Shakespeare’s plays Prof: 
Dave is well known. He has now essayed other 
branches of literature, and this book embodies a logical 
treatment of the Vedanta System of Philosophy, 
based on the Siddhanta Muktavali of Prakashanand: 
It is interspersed „with the author’s own ideas and 
compassion with certain phases of Western Philoso- 


phy. 


ek a NT 
Semea 
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_. If some articles contributed by Professor Cox to 
this Review have been a ‘delightful surprise to the 
Indian reader, his last article- on religious education 
can by no means draw forth the same remark. One 


- Salient point which strikes the reader at once when’ 


petusing the article, is that the learned professor is 
labouring under a ‘sad mistake in his conception of 


religion. According to him religion.is a jumbled mass 


of superstitions, and rituals having a use in the ethical 
development of the primitive races only and utterly 
unfit for the present age of reason and science and 
“that: science and religion cannot be taught side by 
: side and therefore the present educational . schemes 
must do away with one or the other. 
. Every one will. no doubt acknowledge the value of 
_ Science,’ hut when the question arises, as it must in 
‘every thoughtful mind, sometime or other ‘why do L 
“live and what is my relation to the infinite Universe 
around me’, modern scienee with all its array of facts 
and laws is dumb, It cannot give a convincing answer 
to the ‘why’ of life though its claims in explaining the 
‘how’ of life are unquestionable. - All that which tries 
to answer the ‘why’ of life is religion beginning from 
‘forms, rituals, deitiés and external worship and end- 
ing with-the highest flights of philosophy. And we 
 bélievé there is no réligion which has-not at its root 
some idéa, however vague, affording an explanation 
of the relation between the Universe and its Cause, 


<7 In the case of Hinduism, we firid ourselves possessed _ 


of a singularly complete and all-embracing concep- 


i 
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tion of religion. If we go deeply into the matter we 
find man existing in atwo-fold nature, viz., Sabject and 
Object, Spirit and Matter,-Soul and Body. Every 
great religion of the world recognises this dual nature 
ofman. But Hinduism lays particular stress upon it. 
“According to it the circle of man’s life is made up of 
two arcs, one spiritual and the other material. A 
Hindu believes that his life does not lie between one 
birth and one death but that he will come again and 
again to this world to complete his evolution, not 
only of body but of soul also. To attain this highest 
goal of life, a Hindu has to realise what we call soul 
or self and here science fails miserably. This is the 
reason why religion is all in all to the Hindu. The 
very Saban of the word Dharma in Hinduism 
is not religion in the modern sense of the word but the 
totality of human duties in all life’s occupations, 
pursuits, and daily actions. According to him reli-- 
gion is not a mere name for rites and ceremonies birt is 
Sanatan Dharma, “that system of the eternal laws 
of right living gathered together from all the sciences, 
Veda and Vidya, whereby human beings as well as 
others are held together in an organised sSociety.in 
such a manner that every member of that society has 
the greatest opportunity given to him of securing the 
greatest happiness And avoiding the most pain, here 
as well as hereafter.’ This is the definition of religion 
in Hinduism. 
But perhaps Prof. Cox would call this religion in 
abstract, an ideal only, According to him religion as 
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practised, consists only in ‘miracles, ‘Namaz, and 
‘Puja’. Even these are one aspect of religion but to 
say that the whole religion is nothing except 
‘miracles,’ “‘Namaz’ and ‘Puja’, would be, commit- 
ting a plain fallacy. Even rituals and‘ ceremonies 
are-not without meaning. If we try to find out the 
underlying meaning of these, it would appear that they 
are only preparatory classes for the higher spiritual 
education. They are only steps necessary for the un- 
developed mind in its progress towards spiritual 
truths. Every man can not at once grasp the higa 
philosophy of religion. When Mr. Cox’s friend has 
risen to the sufistage “a few minutes meditation 
might- be enough for him” but what about 
his punkha-puller. Every word of a genuine ‘Mantra’ 
‘Ayat or ‘prayer’ glows with the fervour of fellow- 
feeling; co-operation, sympathy, and perfect confidence 
in the power of the Almighty God. One absorbed in 
prayer forgets for a moment his own personality and 
obtains a touch of the Universal Consciousness. Leav- 
ing aside this higher meaning of rituals, ceremonies, 
Namaj and Puja, if we only try to judge them from 
the standpoint of every day life they would provide 
ample food for thought. We would only remind the 
professor the table manners of the English Dining Hall 
and the formalities connected with the preparation 
and presentation of tea in Japan. These two functions 
involve greater ceremonies than perhaps many a 
religious ceremony in Hindudom, But no one would 
dare to violate them because they are checks to free 
will and independent action. So religious ceremonies 
cannot be dispensed with for similar reasons. Social 
manners would be defended because they are only 
signs of good breeding in the man of the world,’so the 
religious ceremonies are only landmarksin the spiritual 
advancement ofa religious man under certain condi- 
tions. A levee ofan earthly potentate requires alot. 
of formalities, but should aman pass on without: 
offering some marks of respect physically as well as_ 
mentally to that king of kings, the Almighty. ` 

As regards miracles a hasty judgment ‘will not 
do. Toone who has faith in his religion, miracles 
are no miracles but the ordinary actions of the Alle 
powerful Supreme Spirit. A true Christian does 
not doubt the miracles of the Christ because hé 
believes hin to be a superhuman being. Moreover 
modern science is daily trying to prove these miracles 
as actual facts. Many of the Western scientists have’. 
become helieversin telepathy, clairvoyance, hypnotism, 
internal autoscopy and a hundred other eepioded 
superstitions. The ‘Annals of Psychic Science,’ a monthly. 
journal which appeared till a short time ago dealing 
with such superphysical matters used to contain 
articles from the pens of such famous scientists as Sir 
William Crookes, Prof. Caesar Lambroso, Dr. Joseph 
Maxwell and many others. The late Mr. W., T. Stead 
was a. gréat believer in such miracles. In this connec- 
tion we would refer the learned professor to Myer's 
book on ‘Human Personality’ and the little work on 
‘Psychical Research’ in the Home University Library 
by Sir W. F. Barret, F.R.S. 


But all this may not suit the palate of Prof Cox 
with his sad experiences with a ‘Namazi butler,’ ‘a 
ne ee Pujari, and ‘a bribe-taker Christian,’ 
In his opinion religion has been superceded by science, 
and Christianity, inSpite of religious education, is 
decaying day by day in Europe. So far as the need 
for facts is concerned we can easily agree with him 
but we entirely disagree with his sweeping conclusions 
from such limited data. If to-day religion does not 
make men morally good, it is not because religion is 
ineffective to cure the evils but rather because it has 
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lost its high significance aud is not followed in the 
true spirit in which it was once followed. ‘Pherefore 
the greater reason is there for its being repurified and 
restored to its’ original high place than to be flung 
away altogether. 

’ Fingers are pointed towards the West which, it is 
said, has reached its present wonderful prosperity 
because it relegated religion to a secondary place. 
But is this true ? [fin modern civilisation religion „has 
been thrust into the back-ground it is not because of 
its inability to’ effect moral improvement and to 
withstand the onslaught of reason but it is becaisse 
the mind ofthe West has fallen under the full sway of 
the lust of materialism and bowed down before the 
disastrous temptations of the merely mundane lite. 


Europe has obtained a paysical prosperity of doubtful, 


permanence at the cost ol great superphysical advan- 
tages. Moreover this prosperity has brougnt no harmony 
to the society but only intense discontent, social, 

economical, and political. We daily read of strikes and’ 
militant operations of the suffragettes. 

The complete disorganisation requires an over- 
hauling. The very soul of men has been corrup- 
ted and so patchwork business of  réformscan be 
ofno avail; We must first cure the soul, the 
source of all human progress. The business of the 
physical science is not to comfort the soul. This is ‘the 
monopoly of religion alone. We, in India, should rather 
take warning from such state of affairs in the West. 
We have already got some fore-taste of Western 
civilisation in its aspect of a disintegrating influence, 
and therefore refuse with thanks the vista of glory 
which Mr. Cox promises us from scientific studies, 

According to the Hindu schools of philosophy and 
also in accord with the results of the Western psycho- 
logy, the psychological succession of progress 1s Kight 
Knowledge, Right Desire, and Right Action, Keeping 
this in mind, young Indian students should be taught 
first ‘what are the most essential laws and facts of the 
Universe to know and to believe in.’ Secondly ‘what are 
the right desires to entertain’, and finally ‘what are the 
most important acts to do.’ ‘Lhe first would give them 
the basic truths of religion, the laws and facts of the 
supremacy of the spirit, of the soul’s evolution through 
many forms of the cousequences of sin and merit: trie 
second would teach them manners and morals and 
the third would tell then their duty in connection 
with the orderly conducting of the individual and social 
life. The student stage is devoted to the acquisition- 
of knowledge principally and if this knowledge is of 
the right kind, then the actions of the sueceeding 
period of life will be right also arid not otherwise. - ~ 

On such broad and scientific. principles Hindu 
religious education is or ought to be based. As Hindu 
religion does not consist ot ‘puja’ alone but of all the 
laws of right living in relation with the lower and the 
higher kingdoms and the Supreme Spirit—this is the’ 
reason why so mtich importance has been givén-to 
religion in India. Here religion is not one of the duties 
but the whole duty of man. l 

„For such reasons, we believe, in the scheme of the 
Hindu University, Reli zion has been given the foremost 
We 
lay so much stress on this, because we want to be of 
some help in stemming the onrushing tide of scepticism, 
disbelief and indifference towards religion. The aim of 
the Hindu University will be to turn the hypocritical 
pujari into a perfect devotee who will serve God 
intelligently through the service of man. The learned 
professor may rest assured that intolerance and 
bigotry will not take the place of religion. He need 
not fear that the study of science side by side with that 
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of religion would create discontent and disbelief either 
in religion or in science. The old Sanatan Dharma is 
so ins air pode that every branch of knowledge, 
physical and superphysical is included in and drawn 
uponit: All the high flights of philosophy as well as 
various rites and ceremonies form only part of 
Hinduism. “Itis like a river which has shallows that 
a child may play in, and depths which the strongest 
diver cannot fathom.” Views of every shade are given 
their appropriate place and no more in the Sanatan 
Dharma. ; 
Professor Cox raises one more objection as to the 
principle of compulsion in connection with religious 
education. According to him ‘“‘a University student is 
old enough to decide for himself whether religious 
teaching is profitable to him or not.” It is true that 
he can think a little but still he has not seen the ins 
and outs of life and is not at all matured in his judg- 
ment and therefore is utterly unfit to decide such an 
important question. Why should not these young 
men as well, be allowed to prescribe their own courses 
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for study or make their own rules for holding examina- 
tion etc., instead of having an immense mass of haras- 
sing rules compulsorily imposed on them obviously 
because youth cannot be trusted to decide in all things 
for itself. This duty naturally devolves upon the 
elders. 

Religious teaching will not turn young students 
into “men with the minds of pious old women’ but 
if properly and scientifically given as it can be given, 
will mould their life according to the ideals of the 
Sanatan Dharma and will prepare them to perform 
their duties better and more unselfishly for the happi- 
ness of themselves,- their families, their communities, 
their nation, and then Human Race. | 


HARISH CHANDRA MISHRA 
and 
GANGA SHANKER MISHRA 
Students of the Central Hindu College, 
Benares. 
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SAT RE IN ART 


ATIRE has to all intents a psychological 
significance and in order to understand its 
expression in art, it is desirable that its 

various aspects should be carefully studied. 


The desire of ridicule comes essentially from” 
the appetite fer an emotion of pleasure. 


through humour. In its intention satire is 
generally but not always innocent. A joke 
or a flash of humour tending to ridicule 
need not necessarily have any bitterness 
behind it. Itis the exercise of the faculty 
_of appreciating something laughable as 
distinguished from the seriousness of things. 
But there is also another phase of mockery 
—the earnest one. This aspect of satire 
has none of the lightness and gaity of mere 
banter or raillery.. It is deliberate, grave 
and purposeful. Its grim irony serves the 
purpose of unsparing criticism. It may be 
a silken lash or it may be a whip of scorpi- 
ons, but it stings and it hurts and it is 
intended to hurt. 

Sometimes the bitterness of satire may 
be clothed in the garb of wit. One may be 
droll, merry and satirical even to the extent 
of apparently playing the fool himself, but 
it is just possible that if his jest 1s correctly 
understood some one else will be found to 
be its object. 

Both these characteristics, the frivolous 
and the critical, may be suggested in all the 


fine arts, when sarcasm and humour are 
intended to be the chief expressions. Both 
poetry and music may be satirical. A poem 
or a song may be comical without being 
either bitter or offensive. Humour in that 
‘ase is created for the sake of pleasure only. 
Again, there may be a touch of grim reality, 
and the satire may be keen and cutting as 
the lash of a whip. 

The realisation and reproduction of what 
is fantastic, ludicrous and laughable lead to 
the development of the sense of humour. 
Absurdity and exaggeration form the basic 
elements of all representations of satire. 
The motif employed to delineate this feeling 
in drawing and painting is caricature. 

Humour is more or lecs a secular enjoy- 


ment and its suggestion in pictorial art 


therefore necessarily has a secular signi- 
ficance. And as the chief motive of Indian 
art was religious expression, secularism in 
the form of caricature was never very much 
emphasised. But this aspect, though not 
very frequently represented, was not entirely 
absent in Indian art. Even the oldest 
records of Indian painting bear evidence to 
the fact that the sense of ridicule or satire 
was not altogether divorced from the 
canons ofart of those times. Some of the 
Ajanta caves have excellent caricatures of 
musicians and persons engaged in drinking. 
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A Serai SCENE.—( LAHORE MUSEUM.) 
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They are full of all the essential charac- 
teristics of humour. 

Both in Mughal and Rajput paintings 
this s irit of satire occasionally found ex- 
pression, although it probably never gained 
a wide prominence. A true secular cari- 
cature is represented on Plate I. It is a 
serai scene; it is full of life, movement and 
all that characterise a place where travellers 
your rand old, and from all quarters meet. 
All the figures and other details have been 
drawn with special knowledge and skill. 
A sense of humour pervades the entire 
composition. It is both fanciful and 
humorous and yet extremely naturalistic. 
On the right at the top are two men deeply 
engrossed in conversation and one of them 
is so wholly occupied that he does not 
appear to know that his turban is being 
stealthily snatched off from his head by a 
morkey hanging down from a branch of the 
tree adler the shade of which the traveller 
is sitting. What could be more funny than 
this? At the bottom on both sides are 
caterers and some of the travellers are 
making purchases. Others in the centre 
are differently engaged. Two are playing 
music, but probably their music is such 
that no one cares to listen to it. Another 
is kneading flour into dough to prepare his 
chapati. Two others are straining some- 
thing, probably the intoxicating “bhang. 
The hookka is a. prominent feature in the 
‘picture. Every figure, every pose in the 
painting is awkward and fantastic. Even 
the pariah dogs have been drawn with the 
same feeling. Every one seems to be 
extremely emaciated, pale and fatigued, 
probably an exaggerated suggestion of 
what a traveller feels after a long journey. 
The whole picture moves to ridicule, but 
‘itis clearly innocent humour and is free 
from all bitterness. 

It cannot be said with any amount of 

tainty as to what an extent caricature 
was employed in- Mughal portraits. No 
one of course likes to be caricatured and 
presumably caricatures are to be found of 

ly those who were common objects df 
ri ridict le or suffered themselves to be ridicul- 
“ed. _ There are very few records to show 
that caricature was a motif which was 
sometimes adopted by Mughal artists. Of 
such works the portraits of Mullah-do- 
Piaza may be said to be notable. The 
Mullah was a celebrated wit and humorist 
in the court of Akbar. This made hima 
great favourite of the Emperor and roused 
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the jealousy of Birbal, Todar Mall and 
Abul Fazl. But his pectatng and bitter 
wit was always effective i humiliating 
his opponents in court. Stine of his satiri- 
cal sayings are well known in the Punjab 
even to this day. The Mullah was an 
object of constant and unsparing ridicule, 


and received the funny name of ‘Do-Piaza’ 


on account of his fondness of a dish of that 


II. MULLA-DO-PIYAZA.— 
Collection of Babu Gogonendranath Tagore. 


name. The artists who made his portraits 
probably took the liberty of overdoing his 
likeness till it moved toridicule, not only to 
please their patron, probably Akbar, for he 
had ordered the court artists to draw the 


likeness of all his courtiers—but also pro- 


bably to maintain the fitness of things. A 
portrait of a man who was looked upon as 
the principal court jester often tended both 
consciously and unconsciously to caricature. 
In all the portraits of Mullah-do-Piaza this 
suggestion of ridicule is present. His por- 
trait reproduced on Plate II shows him 
mounted on the back of a wretched and 
jaded horse, like Don Quixote on his famous 
charger. It is doubtful whether the Mullah 
ever had or bestrode such a curious animal, 
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III. MOLLAH-DO-PIAZA.—(LAHORE MUSEUM.) 


but to the artist it served as a suggestive 
accessary of a portrait intended to excite 
ridicule. The drawing, clever as it is, is 
full of satire and is an attempt to make 
the Mullah look ridiculous. He made so 
many people ridiculous that an attempt to 
turn the laugh against him must have been 
generally appreciated. 

Another portrait of the Mullah appears 
on Plate III. The portrait 
features is different but the horse and the 
Mullah’s awkward pose and look make it 
satirical. The picture may be said to be 
suggestive of a certain amount of malice on 
the part of the artist. 

Amongst Kangra paintings humour is 
occasionally suggested in domestic and 
dancing scenes. In such cases however 
there is practically no intention of direct 
ridicule or satire. 
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There are a few extra-ordi- 
nary caricatures of ascetics 
in the Lahore Museum 
which deserve special men- 
tion. A few of them ate 
reproduced on Plates IV., 
V., and VI. In Plate IV the 
ascetic in the centre is prob- 
ably the chief, round whom 
a few of his followers have 
assembled. Neither pride 
nor vanity nor luxury has 
left him though he has re- 
nounced the world and 
adopted the life ofą sadhu 

» or religious devotee. The 
ehtaba, a piece of cloth 
wrapped round his folded 
legs, gives him a comfortable 
seat. His head-dress is deco- 
rated with beads and a pea- 
cock feather. The man next 
to him on the right is offer- 
ing him a cup most likely of 
some intoxicating drug to 
which the sannyasis are very 
often addicted. Lower 
down another man is yawn- 
ing. Laziness is stamped on 
his face. On the extreme 
right one of the chilas or 
disciples i is enjoying a luxu- 
rious hookka and is yet 
holding a rosary in his right 
hand. On the left is sitting 
a woman. She is a Vaishnavi 
as is* evident from her 
dress and demeanour. 
But her delineation in the 

drawing is by no means free from. bitter: 
satire. A young baby is sucking ‘her 
pendent breast. This Shows that she ‘is 

still a worldly woman. Next to her sits a 

man Heke ys complete nudity is prevented 
by santy loin-cloth. He has probably 
given oA all that he possessed in the world 
and yet the maya of worldly attachment 
has not at all left him. In his right hand 
he is holding a rosary, in his left a bulbul 
and forgetful of turning his beads he is 
playing with the bird. A bitter sarcasm of 
false and perverse asceticism is latent both 
in the different individuals represented in 
the drawing and also in the entire composi- 
tion taken as a whole. 

Equally amusing and satirical carica- 
tures are shown on Plate V. A haggard 
dancing woman in rags is singing and 
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dancing before an ascetic who isa curious 
specimen of humanity, A religious recluse 
though he seems to be, his luxuriant and 
flowing moustache and beard appear to 
have received greater care and attention 
than is usual among ascetics. His rotund 
and inflated belly is strongly suggestive of 
good living. And the fact that he is resting 
his right arm on a small crutch and the 
other on the shoulder of a woman, pro- 
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were great Vaishnava poet-saints. Two 
Rajput chiefs with an attendant—evidently © 
their admirers—are seen sitting beforethem. 
They are counting the beads of their 
rosaries and yet they are fully equipped 
with all the paraphernalia of deadly 
weapons of war. The representation of 
the Vaishnava saints is extremely incon- 
gruous, It ‘presents extraordinary pictures 
of vacuous self-satisfaction, smug cunning, 
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VI-CARICATURES OF PREM Das, GHARIB Das AND Tursi DAs.—(LAHORE MUSEUM.) 


hably a follower of his, makes it self-evident 
that laziness hasa greater charm for him 
than religious devotion. The other figures 
on the right are all equally humorous, 
fantastic and satirical and each of them 
contributes in a way anexpression of bitter 
ridicule of which the entire picture is a 
wonderful delineation. 

The preceding plates are examples of im- 
personal caricature, that is, they do not 
refer to or particularise any individual but 
ridicule a certain-class of men and women. 
The caricatures on Plate V are however of a 
personal nature. The persons ridiculed are” 
labelled and distinctly specified as Prem 
Das, Gharib Das and Tulsi Das, allof whom 


bombast and attenuated pessimism.’* [he 
persons caricatured are saintly persons and 
are held in reverence and love by the 
Hindus but in the drawing probably ‘it is 
not they who arecaricatured but only the 
excesses of false asceticism, under their 
names.’’+ 

Nothing can be definitely said about the 
place where these drawings were made. 
The Nagari script probably suggests that 
the caricatures are Hindu work. Andas 
some of their characteristic motifs, parti- 
cularly the reatment of draperies by dotted 
lines are found in some Kangra paintings, 


*and t Irdiam Drawings 1l, p. 28. 
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it may be suggested that they were probab- 
ly painted in some part of the Punjab hills. 
One thing is very remarkable about 
these drawings. They are entirely conven- 
tional and the human types have’been exag- 
gerated either by corpulence or by attenua- 
tion. But in both cases hideousness is 
earefully avoided. Even in the bony struc- 
‘tures of most of the ascetics there is no 
representation of naturalistic ghastliness. 
At the very first sight one is struck with 
the queer, fantastic and yet clever and 
humorous delineations in these drawings. 
A subtle sense of satire is expressed in them 
all. They exemplify. all that is objection- 
able and detestable in affected asceticism. 
The elaborate profusion of the long tilaks 
and the association of women with men 
suggest that those who have been carica- 
tured are the Vaishnavas who latterly 
became vile, corrupt and degraded. The 
caricatures are full of reproof and are 
meant to censure all imposture practised 
in the name of religion. They illustrate 
and satirise the hideousness of form and 
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rituals when divorced from -feeling and 
devotion and suggest the passing from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, 

Such satire as this has a deep-rooted 
significance. It teaches one to be true to 
his own self, forbids him to wear a mask 
to conceal his real identity. It teaches 
him to speak tlie truth, to adopt the truth 
and to give up the false and the base. 
Hypocrisy is more vicious than naked 
vice; and these caricatures of ascetics 
and saints convey this lesson. They urge, 

“TAT WIA AAA TAT | 
UX VAT AT HART TT | 
STIR NURT SSH 
HART AUR HT I” 
Counting the beads thine life is spent and 
yet thine soul receives no emancipation! 
O! leave the beads thou hast in thine hands, 


count those that are treasured in thine 
heart ! 


SAMARENDRANATH GUPTA. 


MY IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND 


By GURMUKH SINGH MONGIA. 


HE outstanding impression which three 
years’ residence in England has left 
upon my mind is the consciousness of 

the fact that human nature is one; that, in- 
spite of the distance which separates India 
from England, that irrespective of the 
difference in colour and complexion of. the 
inhabitants of the two countries, that 
despite the hundred and one differences 
however great in their social customs 
and manners, there is something common 
between them, something that proves, and 
proves to my mind beyond all dispute, the 
common origin, the Unity and Brotherhood 
of Mankind. When I left India the people 
were, (and, I believe, still are) working for 
and looking forward toa New Era. The 
people were seething with discontent; they 
were dissatisfied with the “present state 
of things,” and longing for better and 
brighter times. When I reached England 


I found the same spirit of unrest abroad. 
I saw the same story being. re-enacted, 
though of course, in a different form. And 
this, as soon as I began to appreciate my 
surroundings, made me feel thoroughly at 
home in this country.’ 

My personal experience in this country 
gives a he direct tothe assertions of Kipling 
and his followers who would have us be- 
lieve that “East is East, and West is West; 
and never the twain shall meet.” That 
there are at present many circumstances 
which prevent a free and frank intercourse 
between Englishmen and ourselves I do not 
deny, but the idea that there is some 
natural and radical difference between our 
temperaments which makes it impossible 
for us ever to understand each other, or to 
hail each other as brothers, seem at least 
to me too silly and childish to deserve our 
serious attention, even for a moment, 
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Whatever difference there may be in its 
form or expression, the same spirit is work- 
ing alike in the East and in the West—the 
spirit of Unrest, which spurs men on to- 
wards higher ideals. If there is any 
difference at all, it consists merely in the 
fact that, while any manifestations of this 
spirit in India are labelled ‘‘sedition,”’ and 


instantly suppressed by a bureaucratic 


government, in England, they are wisely 
appreciated and encouraged by all except 
perhaps by a few surviving representatives 
of old ‘‘Toryism.’’ In England, as in India, 
people have begun to think, to question 
and to criticise. No longeris a thing taken 
for granted as a part of Divine Dispensa- 
tion; no longer is an old institution suffer- 
ed to exist or continue simply because it 
has had the sanction of popular prejudice 
for centuries. No longer does the Workman 
take his Employer’s position as a matter 
of course, or accept his own relative poverty 
without protest; no longer does Woman 
acquiesce in the superiority which the male 
animal has assumed unto himself; no longer 
does the man-in-the-street submit himself 
to any authority—temporal or spiritual— 
without demur. 

“Why,” asks the Workman, ‘when Labour 
and Capital are equally necessary for the 
production of Wealth, should the Capitalist 
pocket all or nearly all the profits of 
Industry and leave me to a life of misery 
and starvation?’ “Why”, he enquires 
indignantly, ‘should the Capitalist squander 
his money at Monte Carlo, or run about in 
motor-cars at home, while my children are 
crying for a plain loaf of bread?” Why, 
indeed? It would be absurd to suggest 
that this frame of mind is due to jealousy. 
It is, in my opinion, the outcome of popular 
education, and of cheap and independent 
Press, which have made the Workman of 
to-day, morally aad intellectually, his 
Employer’s equal. What the Workman 
demands to-day is not as it is often mis- 
represented “equality of condition” but 
merely “equality of opportunity.” He does 
not see any reason why he should work 
himself to death when others who “neither 
toil, nor spin” appropriate unto themselves 
all that he helps in creating. He cannot 
understand why all the good things of life 
are denied to him; while men who have 
nothing but their birth to recommend them 
can satisfy themselves to their heart’s 
content. | 


When the Revolution broke out in China, 
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it was said that the whole trouble arose 
from the people’s dislike of a ‘‘foreign loan” 
policy; in India we have been told that the 
root of the so-called ‘‘sedition’’ lies in 
famines and poverty; in England some 
pundits of Political Economy would have 
us belieye that this Unrest in the Labour 
World is due to a “rise in prices.” Asa 
matter of fact, while all such things might 
have added force to the movement, the real 
cause of the recent Revolution in China, 
the “sedition” in India, and the ‘‘unrest”’ in 
England, lies in the New Spirit—the Spirit 
of Freedom and Equality, which is moving 
the whole world alike. 





A SUFFRAGETTE SELLING PAPERS 
IN THE STREET, NEAR LUDGATE 
CIRCUS. 


In England the New Spirit is working to 
wipe away the last remaining traces of 
feudalism, and towards the establishment 
of true Democracy. It has made the Work- | 
man conscious of his own individuality, 
and of his own importance in the World of 
Commerce. This has, naturally, led to 
some evils, such as a very deplorable spirit 
of self-sufficiency, and snobbery, among the 
Working-class people, but, on the whole, 
I think, its influence has been, and will be, 
for the good. i | 
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= The Woman’s demand for a larger life, 
fora greater share in the duties and res- 
ponsibilities of the world, and hence fora 
more liberal treatment in the matter of 
privileges, can also be traced to the same 
cause—to the new-born consciousness of 
individuality and desire for~—selt.deyelop- 
ment. The New Woman does not, like he 
| E consider her sole duties to 
‘be to dress like a doll, to keep herself in 
touch with the current fiction, and to talk 
pretty nonsense in the drawing room. She 
no longer looks upon herself as a hot-house 
plant, preserved merely for the purpose of 
administering to the pleasure and passion 
of man. She takes herself seriously, resents 
being treated asa child, or as insane, and 
is yearning to share the griefs and ‘glories 
of public life with her male opponents. 

It is a pity that women in this country 
have been driven to militant methods, 
because my personal impression is that 
these unwomanly tactics have proved more 
harmful to the ‘‘Cause’’ itself than to the 
victims; though a Suffragette friend of 
mine, in the course of her conversation, 
expressed the opinion that “‘there still 
remains something of the brute in the 
nature of man, and that physical violence 
and brutal force would often succeed where 
all other means have totally failed.” 

Women in England have, however, al- 
ready hurled themselves in the very midst 
of the battle of life, heedless of all its dan- 
gers and difficulties. In many cases they 
have been driven to this course by circum- 
stances wholly beyond their control, 
but not infrequently by their own free 
will and by their own passion 
for economic independence. What the 
ultimate outcome of all this would be, 
is difficult to divine, but for the present, at 
any rate, we are faced with a number of by 
no means welcome corollaries. This 
desire for economic independence has, for 
instance, betrayed many a young woman 
into a strong and pronounced dislike for 
matrimony and motherhood. It has, I 
will even venture to say, unsexed them. 
That tenderness, gentility and sweetness 
which has inspired many a brave and noble 
deed in the world’s history, and which we, 
in the East, always associate with Woman, 
hood, is threatening to disappear, if, 
indeed, a considerable number of English- 
women are not already devoid of it. It is 
a bewildering struggle, this struggle 
between what has been the world’s ideal 
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of Womanhood for ages, and. this New 
Spirit of equality and independence. One 
hardly knows which side to pray for. Let 
us hope that it would be possible to 
strike a mean between the two extremes, 
and effect a reconcilement, between the 
two apparently irreconcilable ideals. That 
the old order, with its sex tyranny, its 
just laws, its rageous assumptions, 
woman’s physical and intellectual in- 
feriority to man, and its ridiculous social 


rules, which expect a woman not to pick 


up her dropped handkeftchief, but to wait 
blushingly for a man to hand it to her, 
which forbid her to cross the road until 


ere 
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A SUFFRAGETTE PARADE AT WEST- 
MINSTER. 


her male companion offers his arm—that 
all this, is bound, in course of time, to 
disappear altogether, can not be doubted. 
I hope, nevertheless, that an attempt 
would be made to retain all that sweet 
and noble in the Old Order. 

It would be seen, from what I have 
written above about the Labour Unrest 
and the* Woman's Movement, that the 
chief eftect of the New Spirit in England 
has been the birth and development of an 
utter disregard for precedence and author- 
ity, and therein, I think, lies the true 
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secret of what is called “Progress”. The 
greatest need of India at the present 
moment is the growth of such disregard 
among her children. Do I shock ? Pray let 
me explain myself. I donot ask my coun- 
trymen to defy the Government, neither do 
I invite the youths of India to culti- 
vate a spirit of impudence and in 
lence. Nothing would be more foolis 
What I do mean is that we must learn 
think independently, honestly, and boldly. 
At present, we are all, in some measure, 
like the Councillor who, on being asked by 
the Viceroy what he thought about a 
certain matter, expressed his complete and 
unqualified agreement with the ‘thazoor’’, 
although the “hazoor’” had not, up till 
then, ‘said’-a ‘single word, either: for or 
against the matter in question. We must 





also free ourselves from the shackles of 


prejudice and precedence. We must get out 
of the habit of liking certain things because 
our aficéstors ‘liked them, and disliking 
others which failed to find favour with our 
forefathers: This way lies our safety as. a 
nation; the’other path leads tostagnation. 

In England, however, I must note that 


this New Spirit—this spirit of independence 


i* 


first and foremost. 


and disregard for authority—has not proved 
an unmixed bléssing; but has led to evils 
against *which wẹ in India, must remain 
on our guard. It*has, for instance, been 
partially responsible for that gross materi- 
alism. which is-the curse of Western Civili- 
sation, and which is so shocking to an 
Indian, coming, as he does, from a country 
where the whole of a man’s life, his every 
act, almost his every thought, springs from 
and is inspired by religion. In this country 
politics seem to take the place of religion. 
A person is not a protestant or a catholic, 
a methodist, or a non-conformist ; but a con- 
setvative, a unionist, a liberal or asocialist 
Party feelings evoke 
as much enthusiasm and create as much 
bitternessin England, as religious differences 
sometimes do in India. Religion seems to he 
but of secondary importance to the average 
Englishman. “Resist not evil: but whoso- 
ever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also”. ‘Love your 
enemies, bless theñi that curse you, and 
do good to them that hate you”. Such 
are the noble and beautiful teachings of 
the Founder of Christianity but the people 
of this country, who call themselves Chris- 
tians, in their National Anthem pray to 
God ‘to arise, and scatter their enemies, 
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and make them fall’. The Gospel of Jesus 


Christ is one of universal love—‘Do unto 


allmen, as you wish they should do unto 
you” and yet the very foundation of West- 
ern Civilisation is Selfishness. People in 
the West have come to look upon this life 
as an end in itself. They all seem to be 


_ An innocent occupation, 
hh! my friend, it is necessary to know, but 
the elements of Political Economy, in order 
to understand that the art of making your- 
self rich involves. the art of keeping your 
neighbour poor—or else what would be the 
use of your riches ? 


4 running a mad and breathless race for riches. 


t 


This disregard for religion and decline of 


Christianity in England is, nodoubt, partly 
owing to the fact that the struggle for exis- 
tence under Western Civilisation is so 
very keen that a lot of people can scarcely 
get any time to think about religion or 
anything else, and partly due to what the 


do you say?. 


late General Booth called “the tendency of . 


the Church towards exclusiveness, that is, 
its tendency to become an institution where 
the wealthy and well-to-do congregate, and 
where the poor man feels that he is not at 
home.” But itis also my impression that 
Christianity seems to have lost the hold 
which it exercised on the mind and.imagina- 
tion of the man-in-the-street when he could 
not, think for himself, but believed impli- 
citly all that he was told todo. Things 
have considerably changed of late. 
Having learnt to think for himself the man- 
in-the-street has begun to ask awkward 
questions. He positively declines (there are, 
of course, a good many exceptions) to 
believe in miracles and finds it impossible 
generally to reconcile the truths of Science 
with the dogmas of Christianity. There 
being no other alternative, he turns to the 
teachings of Darwin and Huxley, or Ernest 
Haeckel and Schopenhaur, and is thus 
tossed about on the waves of doubt and 

despair. All this may be rather hard to 
believe ata time when Foreign Missions 
sent out from England to deliver “heathen” 
lands from “‘error’s chains” are particularly 
busy’ and prosperous, but the truth is 
even so. 


en 


If India could, at the present moment, l 


send over herea few of her best religious 
teachers she would render a unique service 
not only to England but to the whole of 
humanity. Will they attempt to thrust 
Hinduism on England? 
“Whosoever comes to ME” said Lord 


God forbid. - 
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Krishna, “through whatsover form I teach 
him, they are all struggling through paths 
that, in the end, always lead to ME.” 

Ah! If the self-righteous Christian 
Missionary could but appreciate and realize 
the beauty and truth of that Message, not 
only would he avoid all the misunderstand- 
ing between India and England, for which 
he, more than anyone else, is directly 
responsible, but also would he relieve 
himself and his countrymen of a lot of need- 
less expense and unnécessary worry. That 
may beso, but cheap martyrdom seems to 
appear moreattractiveto him than the true 
spirit of Christianity. This, however, by 
the way. | 


It is my-firm conviction that we, the 


people of India, alone ofall the nations of 
this world, are ina position conscientiously 
toask the people of England, or that of 
any other country, in the words of Christ 
“What shallit profit a man ifhe gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul?” If 
India were, therefore, to send over here, 


- 
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as I suggest,a few of her best teachers, 
they would not, indeed, attempt to force 
Hinduism down unwilling -throats, . but 
they would, by their words and conduct 
try to teach the inhabitants of these Isles 
the true interpretation of Christ’s Message, 
which in substance and in spirit, if not in 
form, is identical with the Message, which 
we, in India, received through the Divine 
lips of Shri Krishna—“‘He alone attaineth 
Peace, into whom all desires flow as rivers 
flow into the ocean, which is filled with 
water, but remaineth unmoved—not he 
who desireth desire.” “He who acteth, 
placing all actions in the Eternal, abandon- 
ing all attachment, is unaffected by sin, 
as a lotus leaf by the water.” . 

Here, then, is a golden. opportunity: for 
India to stem the rising tide of materialism 
which threatens to engulf England, and to 
repay with compound interest, the debt 
which she has incurred from’ the British 
people in the form of an introduction to 
Western Civilisation. 
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By PROF. BENOYKUMAR SARKAR, PANINI OFFICE, ALLAHABAD. 


SECTION 83. 
GENERAL ASPECT OF THE COUNTRY. 


HE physical features or, relief of the 

country described in Sukranitican he 

~ understood but vaguely from the 

incidental references to hills and rivers, seas 
and islands. | 


HILLS. 


That hills and mountains were some of 


‘the familiar sights tothe poets of the Sukra 


cycle would be evident from the simile 
which compares the stature of an elephant 
with the peak of a mountain* as well as 
‘the mention of the fact that when people 
became miserable through abject poverty 
they used to leave this world out of des- 
pair and have resort to hills.+ 


s Sukra 1..205-6. 
t Sukra TIL, 372-74. 


. The strategic importance of hills and 
mountains was also understood. © Thus 
the site of the capital city is to be not very 
far from the hills.* These are perhaps to 
be regarded as the storehouse of mineral 
and other resources in normal times as 
well as strong defences against foreign ag- 
gression in times of danger., That the hills 
should be made to serve the purpose of the 


. ramparts for the capital situated in the 


plains is clear from the following sugges- 
tion of Sukracharyya: “The wall (of the 
Capital city) should have many strong 
shrubs and have a system of wgll-built 
windows, and if a hill is not hatd by,t 
should have a pratiprakara or a second 
wall but less than itselfin height.”  . 
Among the various fortresses mentioned 
in Section vi of Chapter IV there are 


a 


giridurgast or hill-forts which are described 


* Sukra I 425-28. 
+ Sukra I. 478-9. 
t Sukra IV. vi, 8-9. 
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as being on high level and well-supplied 
with water. These forts* are known to be 
the best of all in point of military efficiency 
as presenting the greatest amount of difh- 
culties to enemies. Thus ‘the fort that is 
protected by ditches only is the lowest of 
all and the hill-fort is the best.” 

It is not: probable that the regions for 
which this Nitisastra is intended are 
mountainous or rocky in any special 


degree. The hills da. not seem to have ° 


been the characteristic features of the 
lands though they have been mentioned as 
some of the objects. with which people be- 
come familiar through travel. “Through 
travel the numerous religious customs, 
materials, animals, races of men, hillst etc. 
come within the cognisance of man.” 


TETEN RIVERS: 

" The country of the poets of the Sukra 
cycle is not only a land-of hills but it is also 
aland ofrivers. The suggestion that the 
capital should be built at a place that is 
bestirred by the movements of boats t 
indicates the importance given to rivers 
by the sage in his description of an ideal 
economico-political organisation. That 
the authors were very familiar with rivers 
would be evident from the political applica- 
tion that naturally suggested itself to them 
in the matter of diplomatic relations. Thus 
in advising rulers to bow down to power- 
ful enemies Sukracharyya illustrates his 
point by the mention of the fact that the 
‘cloud never moves against the current of 
the wind’ and that ‘the rivers § never leave 
the downward course.’ A common natural 
phenomenon has heen here pressed into 
service to explain what in terms of modern 
statesmanship would be called ‘moving 
along the line of least resistance.’ So also 
in, advising the king to restrain passions 
and try cases or administer Vyavaharas 
according to Dharma, the author mentions 
that the subjects follow the king who does 
this, “as the rivers: the occean.”{ |The 
fact that Sukracharyya has tolay down 
the humane rule that if a ““‘bound-down’ or 
asiddha person || violates the limita- 


Sukra IV. vi. 11-42.. 
Sukra III. 262-63 
Sukra I. 425-28. 
Sukra IV. vii. 492. 
Sukra IV. v. 210-211. 
Sukra IV, v. 564-64. 
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tions imposed upon hin when swimming a 
river &c., heis not guilty (and should not 
be punished) is also an evidence in point.” 
The rule that ‘anybody who can save: 
somebody’s wealth from absolute destruc- 
tion owing to the ravages of water -or 
deluge * (from rivers &c.) has right. to one- - 
tenth” points to the same adaptation of 
juristic ideas to the physical features of the 
country. l t i 

Rivers are no negligible features in the ` 
topography of the country ‘for which 
Sukracharyya’s code has been designed. 
The ‘fact that riverst are very changeful . 
and constantly shift their beds was well- 
known. And the advicet that one should 
not cross the rivers by arms or get into 
a boat that is likely to give way indicates ` 
the familiarity of the authors with rivers. 
These are to be wisely used in the interests 
of the state’s commerce. Means must be 
adopted to make them highways of water- 
traffic, as also the impediments presented 
by them to land-communication must be 
removed. That rivers should not be allow- 
ed to remain barriers to intercourse as 
naturally they are sufficiently suggested 
in the following advice: “Bridges should 
be constructed over rivers.§ There should 
also be boats and water-conveyances for 
crossing the rivers.” “Roads are to be 
provided with bridges.” f l 

But rivers have been mentioned in Sukra- , 


-niti specially in connexion with agricul-j 


ture and land-revenue, and the inferences 
that can be made from accounts of-the 
natural resources of the state do also point 
to the importance -of rivers as sources 
of the country’s national wealth. 
The observation of Herodotus that ‘Egypt 
is the gift of the Nile’ is in the Hindu sages’ 
language expressed by saying that the 
lands are the ‘daughters’ of rivers, or rivers 
are the ‘mothers’ of soils. But rivers are 
not the sole irrigators of lands, there are ` 
other mothers of lands also, e.g. rains; 
tanks, wells, &c. In the assessment of larids 
the ruler is advised to make a distinction 
between land and land on thé basis of the 
nature of the source of water-supply. Thus 
“the king should realise one-third, one- - 
fourth, or one-half from places which are 
` * Sukra IV. v. 601-2. l z 

+ Sukra III. 283-284 “one should not trust the 

abodes (beds or channels) of rivers.” . 7-0 > 

t Sukra III. 52-58.. f 

$ Sukra IV. iv. 125-129. 

T Sukra I 35. 
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irrigated by tanks, canals and wells, by 
rains and by rivers respectively.” The 
equity of this diversity of assessment lies 
in the fact that where rivers are irrigators 
the cultivation is certain and hence the 
Government demand is heaviest. But 
Sukracharyya is also aware of the fact 
that.though rivers are superior to all 
other sources of irrigation in point of cer- 
tainty, the moisture yielded by them, how- 
ever, is not copious, and do in fact yield 
the palm to clouds which, though preca- 
. rious and uncertain, give abundant water 
when they do pour down their contents. 
The difference between rivers and clouds is 
like that between ordinary well-to-do men 
‘and sovereigns 1n the matter of riches. And 
the analogy that naturally suggest itself is 
expressed in the following lines: “Can the 
nourishment that is due to the rain water 
from clouds be derived from the water of 
rivers* &c.?. So also the promotion of the 
people’s weal depends on the property of 
the king. -Can this accrue from the wealth 
of the rich folk ?” | ; 

From the above accounts of rivers} it 
would have been sufficiently clear that 
the authors of the Sukra cycle were well 
acquainted with the importance of rivers in 
Politics, Commerce, Agriculture and Public 
Finance and that the general aspect of the 


_country is that of a plain intersected by. 


ivers ratherthan that of rngged mountain- 
ous defiles and precipices. 


SEAS. - 


Coming now to the..hydrosphere of 
Sukracharyya’s country we find that the 
sea is a familiar sight with the poets of the 
Sukra cycle. The connexion between the 

: moon and the sea is too well-known to all 
Hindu ‘poets. In describing or defining the 
seven ‘constituent elements’ -of a ‘state 
Sukracharyya characterises the first ele- 
ment, the sovereign, as by nature or by 


connotation of the term the person who. 


is the cause of the prosperity of this world, 
Sis respected by the experienced and old 
people and gives pleasure to the eyes (of the 
~ people) as the moon to the sea.” 
A phenomenon connected with the sea 
which appears to have been very familiar 


* Sukra IV. ii. 227-229, cf. also chapter II. 552- 
554. “Agriculture which is said to have rivers for 
mothers isa good occupation.” 


+ Sukra V., 14-16. 
Sukra 1., 127-28. 
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with the poets or atleast known to them 
by hearsay, viz. the maritime navigation 
by boats, is very naturally pressed into 
service by the poetin describing the evils 
resulting from the imperfections of the 
ruler. Thus we read that ‘if the king is 
not a perfect guide his subjects will get 


into trouble as a boat without the helms- 


man sinks in a sea.*’’? The comparison of 
the king with a karnadhara} or helms- 
man piloting the ‘ship of the state’ris very 
suggestive. Nor is this all. The import- 
ance of sea and maritime commerce is ade- 
quately recognised by, the statesmen of 
the Sukra cycle inthe plan they. have 
framed for the site and structure of the 
Capital city. It is to he situated at a 
place which, like the. ‘city of the seven hills’ 


in ancient Italy, isto be near but. yet dis- 


tant from the sea. 

Pliny ascribed much of the importance of 
Rome to this condition. Wefind Sukra- 
charyya also suggesting that the spot is to 


be “bestirred by the movements of boats 


up to the seas.” The capital is to enjoy 
the advantages of both rivers and seas. 
Communication with the sea has thus been 
recognised as an integral factor of the 
state’s commercial wealth. It is also an 
important element of the sovereign’s 
political importance and dignity. The 
ambition of swaying the destiny of an em- 
pire from sea to sea or ruling the world 


_ encircled by the ocean has always fired the 


enthusiasm of Hindu kings and states- 
men as would be evident from even a 
superficial study of Sanskrit literature as 
well as the inscriptions £ on copper plates 
and other materials describing gifts of lands 
&c., to worthy persons or to the gods by 
sovereigns and ministers. § 
Flatterers and sycophants as well as 
court-poets when applauding the merits-of 
their protectors never stop short of the re- 
ference to the seas as the natural boundaries 
of their conquered territories. This ideal of 
having anempire bounded only by the sea 


* Sukra I., 129-30. {The mention of navikas, 
boatmen or sailors among the various crafts or in- 
dustries to be maintained by the King (II., 404-5) also 
points to the importance of rivers and seas in the 
topography of Sukraniti. 

t Sukra I, 425-28. § Mr. Aiyangar’s Ancient 
India contains various accounts of the maritime im- 
portance of the Chola, Empire and Kingdom in South 
India; and Mr. Akshay Kumar Maitra’s Gaudalekha- 
mala or the Manual of the inscriptions of the Pals and 
Sens of Bengal gives numerous evidences of the natural 
ambition of rulers to be masters of the Seas, 


~ 
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is also present in the imagination of Sukra- 
charyya who:in urging the necessity’ of 
moral education of princes sets before them 
-this laudable mission of their lives as a 
sufficient: spur to their'self-culture. Thus 
“how ean the man who is unable to subdue 
one’s mind master the: world extending to 


the sea*?” Verily, the sea is- the natural - 


limit of one’s ambition—the “scientific 
frontier” of Indian Napoleons. 

An indirect knowled ge of the sea and its 
inmates is suggested in the lines-which ad- 
vise people always to'be humble and mod- 
est; Thus ‘‘the wise man should never con- 
sider ‘I am superior to all, Iam more learn- 
ed than others,’ for one should remember 
that there is the animal which devours the 
devourer of whales, + Raghava is the de- 
vourer of that- even, and there is the destroy- 
er of Raghava.” The whale is certainly a 
 gea-animal, and the mammoth fish Kagha-. 


ya is a monstrous marine creature celebrat- | 


ed in Hindu folk-lore. 

Among the islands of the sea we have 
found that Sinhala. or Ceylon has _ been 
mentioned definitely by name as the place 
where people can make artificial. pearls. 


References to islands are to be met with | 


only in two other places ‘in this treatise. 
Thus in describing the grades of rulers in 
the order of their revenue Sukracharyya 
mentions the highest as the Sarvabhauma $ 
or the paramount sovereign to be the ruler 
whose income, calculated according to 
modern Indian monetary standards, would 
exceed Rs. 416,666,666, and “to whom 
the. earth with its seven islands is ever 
bound.” The second mention. of islands is 
in connexion with the punishment of offend- 
ers. “Persons who are wicked by nature 
should be expelled from the common- 
wealth and bound and transported to 
islands.§’’ The use of islands as convict 
settlements is unmistakably suggested 
here. . 7 

From the foregoing description of general 
physical features of the country as are 
suggested by casual references or ‘internal 
evidences,” it is not at all possible to make 
any definite inference as to the exact locale 
or surroundings.in the midst of which 
Sukraniti might have been composed... The 
accoutits are all of a very general character 
-and cannot be traced to any special sets of 


_-* Sukra L, 197-198. t Sukra III., 446-447, 
$ Sukra I., 3868-74. $. Sukra IV. 215-216. 
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geographical influences. Itis, however, cer: 


tain that the country does not present a- 
dull monotony or uniformity of physical as- 


. pects both in lithosphere andhydrosphere. 


SECTION 4. 
. CLIMATE AND SOILS. at 
The same diversity and variety of- na- 
tural facts and phenomena of the land of- 
Sukracharyya would also be clear from an’ 
analysis of the other. aspect.of -its physio- 
graphy, e.g. its meteorology, geology and 
vegetation. te D 

I. METEOROLOGY. | ae 

Though Sukranitiis not a text-book of 
phys geography, the varied atmos-_ 
pherical and climatological conditions. of, 
the country familiar to the authors canbe 
gathered from various duties prescribed to 
kings and people as well aşfrom. the des-: 
cription of customs and rites “during the 
several periods. of the year and from the. 
metaphors or similes occasionally used ` in- 
elucidating or illustrating the ideas. tn 
HEAVENLY BODIES: . . z 
The sovereign is the lord of both “mov- 
able and immovable worlds’’* ; and among’ 
the thirty-two vidyas ‘or’ sciences there is 
the’ mention of Jyotisha as one of the six 


,Vedangas or. branches of learning auxiliary 


to’ the ‘study of the Vedas. It is the 
science which “measures time by studying - 


` the movements of nakshatras (stars) and 


grahas} (planets)” and the aid of- other 
sciences. Besides it is said that the move- 
ments, shape and nature of the nakshatrast 
(stars) are one of the factors in the division | 
of time into epochs or periods. In all these 
instances it is evident.that Sukracharyya 
displays-a knowledge of the -heavenly 
bodies, both planetary and fixed, and. is 
acquainted with the facts of their move: 
ments and their efforts on time. . ee 
Some of these heavenly: bodies have a 
double character—first as-members of the. 
Solar System governing the-conditions of 
time, season &c., as noticed. above,- and 
secondly as apotheosised into. divine 
beings and made rulers of certain directions 
of the. Universe. .The sun and. the moon 
are two such gods in Hindu . mythology 
and Sukracharyya mentions that the sove- 
 *.Sukra 1.-141-143. F Sukra IV. iii..88-89.. 2 ~ 
$ Sukra I. 41-42, l i - 
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reign, besides being made out of the perma- 
nent element of other gods, e.g. Indra, Vayu, 
Yama, Fire, Varuna and Kuvera-twho are 
the lords of six specified regions marked 
out by six points of thé compass), has in 
him the attributes,of the sun* and the 
moon also. Thus*just as the moon pleases 
human beings” by its rays, so also the king 
satisfies-evérybody by his virtues and acti- 
“ities” Also, “as the sun is the dispeller 
of darkness (and the creator of light) so the’ 
king is the founder of religion and des- 
troyer of irreligion.” 

Besides the above comparison of the 
king with the heavenly bodies which is a 
common device in all Nitisastras, the poets 
of the Sukra cycle have displayed another 
popular fancy about the orbs of the 
eelestial world. The nine Maharatnas. 
or great gems mentioned in Sukrauniti have 
each a deity presiding over it. These deities 
have to be satisfied by people by putting 
on the gem that is favourite to each. These 
deities are the vavagrahas f or nine planets 
of the heavenly firmament, viz. the Sun, the 
Moon, the Mars, the Mercury, the Jupiter, 
the Venus, the Saturn, the Rahu and the 
Ketu. The subject will be treated at length 
in- the chapter on precious stones and 
metals. It may be mentioned here’ in 
passing, that the colour attributed to these 
deities apotheosised out of the heavenly 
dyodies, the navagrahas, in the propitiatory 

ymns addressed to. them exactly corres- 


ponds with the colour and lustre ofthe Maha- - 


ratnas,—vajra, mukta, pravala, gotineda, 
indranila, vaidurvya, pushyaraga, pachi 
and manikya which are supposed. to he 
the favourites of those beings respectively. 
ey THE SUN. 


The Sun has been already referred to as 
having something to do with Time in its 
capacity as a member of the Solar System. 
Its second character is that ofa deity who 
gives light, whose attributes the king 
possesses. Its third character is that of 
one of the navagraha, in which capacity 
itisto be propitiated by people by the use 
of the manikyat or ruby, “which has 
red colour and the bright lustre of the 
Indragopa insect.?’ 

Besides these super-terrestrial references, 
the mundane phenomena ofthe Sun as the 
“dispeller of darkness’’§ and the source of 
heat have also been mentioned in Sukraniti. 


* Sukra I, 141-151, t Sukra IV. ii. 84.92 
¥ Sukra IV. ii 8S4. $ Sukra I., 146., 


+ 
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Among the general rules of life it is stated 
that one should not always look to the 
sun (III. 61). Sukracharyya compares the 
companionship of wicked characters tothe 
rays of the burning Sun: “One should 
abandon the company of bad men which is 
terrible like the desert scorched by the 
Summer Sun,” frightening and inhospi- 
table.” The Sun’s rays, however, are not 
all terrible, they are of varying degrees. 
So it is only towards enemies that the king 
should display his character of the “Summer 
Sun.”+ But towards his own people he 
should present the milder front of the 
“Spring Sun.” 

As to the division of time suggested 
above itis mentioned that there are three 
systems of temporal measurements. ‘‘Time 
is divided according to three systems— 
solar movement,§ lunar movement (period 
from full moon to full moon, t.e. two fort- 
nights) and according to Savana (period 
from morning to morning, 1.e. 24 hours).” 
These three f systems do-not yield equal 
results, the solar day being longer than the 
lunar; and so it 1s suggested that “an 
making payments of wages one should 
always take the solar || time, in augment- 
ing interest, the lunar time.”’ 


THE Moon. 


The moon, also, like the sun, has three- 
fold characteristics: (1) those of a member 
of the solar systeñi governing time, seasons 
é&c., (2) those ofa deity who gives pleasure, 
whose attributes the king possesses, and 
(3) those of the apotheéosised celestial 
being who has to be propitiated by people 
by the tise of its favourite gem, viz. mukta** 
“which is of red, yellow, white and shyama 
(greenish blue) colour.” 

In Sukraniti, ‘the ‘sun and the moon 
have been mentioned very often together :}+ 
and this not only with reference to the super- 
mundane affairs as noticed above but also 
in the matter of secular references. Thus, if 
the influence of bad men is like that of the 
burning sun, that of good peopleis like that 


* Sukra I, 325-26. 
t Sukra IL, 566-67. § Sukra II. 788-789. 


| Sukra IL 789-790. || Sukra IV. ii 85. 
Prof. Yogesh Chandra Ray has treated the 
subject very elaborately in his scholarly work in 
Bengali on the Astronomy and Astronomers of the 
Hindus. 

+t In describing feathers and hairy rings called 
bhramas on the horse's body Sukra says that two such 
marks onthe forehead with space between indicate good 
and are like the Suu and the Moon, (LV vii. 206-207). 


+ Sukra II., 566-67 
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ofthe moon. ‘The man who is attended 
by good men gratifies the heart in the 
same way asthe moon* with its cool rays 
pleases the tank with its newly blossomed 
lotuses.” This parallelism is carried for- 
ward to the elucidation of the various 
attitudes the king should have. Thus if he 
should be the Summer Sun to enemies, 
and ‘the Spring Sun to his own people, he 
should bear the attitude ofthe “Autumn 
Moon” to the learned people. The autumn 
is the season after the rains, hence very clear 
and generally cloudless and the moon would 
then shine in allits glory. The king who 


has this attitude must have the most 


pleasant bent of mind; and this is what 
should be his mood towards. the learned 
people. But the sun in spring season is 
hot ‘enough, though milder than the 
summer sun; and this blending of mildness 
with severity should characterise his rela- 
tions with his subjects, whereas he is to be 
solely severe and terrible towards the 
enemies. Again, as mentioned above, not 
only the sun, but also the moon governs 
the time. Among .the three systems of 
temporal - measurement t one is that of 
the division of titne according to lunar. 
movement, and this is to-be adopted when 
the object is to augment the interest. ` 

In Indian literature generally, the moon 
plays-an exceptionally conspicuous part. 
The poets of the Sukra cycle also have given 
indications of this partiality in their com- 
position. We meet with references to the 
moon alone over and above the parallelism 
or antithesis between itself and the sun as 
detailed above. Thus it was mentioned in 
connexion with the sea that “the king is 


the cause of prosperity of this world &c. and 


gives pleasure to the.eyes of the people as 
the moon to the sea.” Then again, in 
enumerating the divine parts or attributes 
of the sovereign; Sukra asserts that he 
should possess all the qualities of the 
eight gods. Otherwise he is a mediocre. 
“As the moon{ does not shine well 
if deprived of one of its’ parts, so the 
king does not flourish unless he has all the 
parts described above.” The moon is thus 
_ beautiful and splendid only when itis full. 

But there are beauties and beauties; so the 
~ beauty of the moon, when deprived of some 


* Sukra I. 328-324. + Sukra II. 566-567. P 
+- The Astronomical knowledge of the poets of the 
Sukra cycle will be dealt with in 
chapter, `. 


§ Sukra L 127-128, T Sukra I. 152. - 
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of its parts, say a quarter or a half or even 
seventh-eighths, * is not insignificant. The 
shape of the half moonis a beautiful sight 
to the poets of-the Sukra cycle, who have 
suggested that “the capital should have 
the beautiful shape ÒK the half moon} or 
circle or square.” The~moon in Indian 
literature is not only a standaxd of beauty, 
but is also common object léssan of a! 
gradual growth. . Thus the crown prince’ 
is “to grow slowly like the portion of the 
moont in the bright fortnight.” There is 
another convention with Hindu poets re- 
garding the parts of the moon. If the 
waxing of the moon in parts through a 
whole fortnight supplies the ‘analogy for 
the development of adolescence in infants, 
especially princes and princesses, the wan- 
ing or the gradual reduction of its parts 
throughout the dark fortnight supplies 
the stock in trade for comparison with the 
giving away of wealth and property in 
charity. Inthe chapter on general rules of 






‘morality for the people Sukracharyya thus 


describes the effects of gifts : “In this world 
there is nothing more capable of subduing 
others than charity and simplicity. “The 
moon§ that has waned through gifts, when 
waxing, is beautiful though in the form’ 
of a curve.” Here we have both the beauty 
of the curve and the comparison of giving: 
away with waning in the same line. It« 
has to be noted moreover that shape is only, 
one of the elements in the beauty of the 
Sukra- 
charyya mentions it when describing a 
weapon of war, e.g. the ‘“Kshurapranta 
which is high to the navel, hasa strong 
fist and the lustre | of the moon.” a 
THE ATMOSPHERE. 


We have seen above that the ambition 
of paramount sovereigns in. India was 
never restricted to the lithosphere and that 
in quest of victory they must reach and 
govern the hydrosphere also. The glory Of 
swaying even the atmosphere is hkewise 
another touchstone of mdnarchical sover- 
rėignty. With Hindu poets it is a common 
device in extolling their heroes to cry them 
up to the skies both literally and figura. 
tively. The man or sovereign whose fame 
does not reach the skies is not a famous 
person indeed. Kalidasa in introducing 


* Sukra I. 429-430. 
Sukra IIL, 432-433. 
Sukra IV., vi. £27, 


+ Sukra H. 101. 
$ § Sukra III. 482-433. 
q : ; 
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the rulers of the solar dynasty to the 
readers of his celebrated Raghuvamsain 
mentions their mastery. of the three worlds, 
the land, the water and the aerial ‘regions 
in one short line, asamudra-kshiteeshanain 
anakarathavartmanain (ie., his heroes 
were rulets whose sway included the earth 
and the sea and whose chariots used to 
traverse the highways of the sky). 
‘Sukracharyya, therefore, in order to 
make his precepts of discipline and self-con- 
trol palatable to the princes, does not for- 


get to give them a sugar-coating by men- ` 


tioning the glorious and enviable results of 
practising them in life. Thus “of. the 
monarch. who has conquered his senses, 
and who, follows the Nitisastra, prosperity 
isinthe ascendant and fame reaches the 
skies.”’* - . 
“There is another reference to the sky in 
Sukraniti. This is in connexion with the 
adoption of proper policies and methods 
of work’ with regard to friends and foes. 
“By appropriate means the. terrestrial be- 
ings can soar into the sky} and even the 
thunder can be pierced.” The efficacy of 
human intelligence is here illustrated by 
allusion probably to the. air-chariots of 
ancient times, called Vimanas or Push- 
pakaratha which have hada strong hold 


on Hindu popular tradition. Such an air- 


chariot piercing the thunder, i.e., going 
beyond the region of clouds &c., and traver- 
= sing the whole distance of India from Ceylon 
in the South to Ayodhya in Upper India 
has beeen immortalised by Kalidasa in the 
18th canto of Raghuvamsain. be 
The Air or Vayu has been mentioned as 
one of the eight gods whose attributes the 
king possesses. Its function is propagation 
or diffusion. Thus ‘as Vayu t is the spread- 
er (and diffuser) of scents, so the king is 
the generator (and cause) of good and evil 
actions.” 
suggested in _the-line which advises. the 
king to move along.the line of least resis- 


tance, just as. “clouds do not move against ` 
J £ 


the wind.” The poet ofthe Sukra cycle have 
also mentioned the air as the friend of fire 
“in order to draw the moral that Right al- 
ways should follow Might and that mora- 
lity does not flourish. where there is na 
strength. The precept is given in the fol- 
- lowing lines : ‘One should follow niti or the 
moral rules so long as one is powerful. 


* Sukra 1L, 301-302. 
& Sukra I. 143. 


+. Sukra IV., 50. 
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People remain friends till then ; just as the 
wind* is the friend of the burning fire.” 
A common phenomenon regarding the air 
has also been recorded: ‘‘It is possible to 
protect the lamp with its wick and oil from 
the wind ł with great care.” . 


_: THE CLOUDS. 

Clouds and rains have been often re- 
ferred to in Sukraniti as we have seen 
above in connexion with rivers.. Rains{ are 
some of the physical factors in the division 
of time into periods or epochs. The ana- 
logy by which the poet of the Sukra cycle. 
illustrate the advantages of punctuality, 
regularity and keeping to time generally 
indicates the very important place rains 


_ occupy in the physical and economic life of 


the people among whom they lived. The 
work done at the time appointed for it is 
certain to produce good results. Thus 
rains § in time give rise to plenty, 
but otherwise are highly injurious, In 
India, the land of monsoons where 
people depend on the rains for culti- 
vation, uncertainty ‘and precariousness of 
the rainy season mean fatine and ruin. 
This observation of the author, therefore, 
is certainly to be attributed to one of the 
predominant features of the- physical 
environment. The same idea has been 
repeated in section 1 of . chapter IV: 
“Where the clouds do not pour rain f in 
season, there the lands are not productive 
and the commonwealth deteriorates, &c.”’ 
The lands that are irrigated by clonds 
pouring their contents upon them are said 
to be devamatrika, i.e., to have the gods 
or natural agencies, e.g. Indra, theclotid god, 
for their parent; just as land. watered by 
rivers are known to be nadimatrika, i.e., 
to havethem as their mothers. | 
We. have noticed previously that Sukra- 
charyya’s Land-Revenue-Policy is equitable 


and elastic. Thus where rain is the source of 


moisture agriculture is precarious and uncer- 
tain since the monsoons do often fail. Hence 
the demand of the Government is to be very 
small compared with that from lands 
irrigated otherwise. “The king should 
realise one-third, one-fourth or one-half 
from places which are irrigated by tanks, 
canals and wells, by rains || and by rivers 

* Sukra LV. vil, 876-377, t Sukra I. 41-42, 

F Sukra I, 573-574.  § Sukra I. 106. 

Į Sukra IV. i. 122-123. {| Sukra IV, ii.227-229. 
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respectively.” It has also been noticed 
above in connexion with rivers, that 
though rivers are certain wher compared 


with rains, they cannot~however yield: the 


plenty’ that nature does: Thus “can thé 
nourishment that is due to rain-water from 
clouds * be derived from 
rivers?” 


‘There are two other aeferentes to clouds 


in Sukraniti; one is about their colour. 
The. Maharatna Indranila which is Saturn’s 
favourite, ‘hasithe“colour of black clouds.+” 
The other reference mentions them as the, 
source. or mother of pearls.t This will 
he ‘discussed in a” subsequent chapter.. 


THE SEASONS, . ; 
The- foregoing accounts-'of the country 


of. the poets of the Sukra cycle leaveno. 


doubt that, ‘generally ..speaking, it is 


(1) land, of the: powerful ‘sun and t2) a land . 


of rains. It is thus both hot and moist. 

_ It is a noteworthy fact that there is no 
reference to extreme cold throughout the 
whole treatise: though there’ often occurs 
the idea of extreme heat.- All the six-Indian : 
seasons: of two ‘months each have been 
mentioned in the treatise ; : and ‘their ex- 
‘planation has been given to be the influence 
of temperature (i.e. hot and cold) -and mois- 
ture (ie. dry: and wet). Sukracharyya 
divides. Time ‘uf two ways: «1 -YSocial ‘or 
human, i.e. historical, according to the: 
events and- néxements in man’s social life; 
‘eg. the age of Asoka, the epoch of the Re- 
‘formation &c., ‘and (2 5 Physical according 
to-(a) the seasons. and (b) the rotations 


and ` revolutions in the:‘solar, system 
which “bring in days, nights, months, 
years. We have already. - alluded ` to 


‘the. influence of the “movements, shape 
and, nature. of the planets”. in connexion 
with the heavenly. bodies. Here we shall 


point out. the references in. Sukrdniti to the. 
weather and seasons affecting the country’s . 


climate as determined by heat § and cold 
aswell as drought and moisture. 


itig.the desert has been already’ noticed ; 
and we have also found that the king 


should present. the front. of the summer 


sun towards the enemies. - The: summer, 
being a terribly’ hot season, Sukra’ s advice 
to 


a 
a 


$ 


Sukra V, 14-15.. t Sa LV. ii 90. 
Sukra IV. i. 117-118. § Sukra 1. 41-42. 
Sukra I, 825-826 || Sukra II. 566-567. 
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the water of 


„of Land Revenue are to. be made. 
rainy. season horses require to be carefully. 


The. 
summer f which presents the. sun scorch- 


of a pure blue sky. 


horsemen and jockeys of the me: 
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Department is that they should ride. ‘the: 


- horse * in the evening during that period,: 


and to gardeners} that they should water. 
the plants twice a, day in the morning. 
and evening. Again, as’ for the seasons “of. 
warfare, the ‘ summur tis the worst,” In: 
India’ the. summer is. technically known to. 
‘be the period of two months from. the mid: 
dle of April to the middle of June, 2 

The rainy season extends from, he 
middle of June, when the monsoon generally 
set in to.the middle of August. We have ' 
already noticed the importance’ given by, ` 


-the poets of the Sukra cycle: to the regularity. 


or punctuality of the rains, also the place: 


‘they occupy in the economy df uature from. 


a calculation. of which equitable assessment ` 
‘In the 


treated, and Sukra’s positive . advice to. 
horsemen § is not to, use , them. during 
that period. It is notia čood Seaso. for: 
the use of. carriages f cars or . chariots: 
Nor is it a convenient time for warfare, “In 
the rainy season || waris not at all, appre- 
ciáted, peace is desirable.then.”’ | 

But itis very convenient .-for. garderiers, 


and agriculturists who are advised nevér 
‘to water the plants ** during this period. `. 


The Indian Seasons: have “played a great. , 


part in the history of Indian ‘warfares:. 


The:monsoons which'giveTise. to tempests. 


_ atid heavy downpours, ‘swollett rivers, cand ` 


méalarial swamps’ have decided the issue 
of many battles’ and _ sieges. iñ.: Eastern. 
India. ‘Relativity of politics to. geographi-- 
cal environment is nOwhere “bétter illus- 


trated than- in. the influence of the rains 


and rivers in Bengal ‘and Assam.. ‘Can this, 


. -however,. point. indirectly, to thé localé or. 
: surroundings of the’ poets” of. the -Sukra 


cycle ? 

The autumn is A. delightful ` “season. in. 
India, ‘generally clotidless; or rather with. 
deceptive invisible clouds, extending from, 


‘the middle of August to the middle of- 


October. The autumn moon is celebrated 
in Indian poetry because its lustre-is then: 
gloriously set off against the background. 
We have. seen that’ 
Sukracharyya in advising the sovereign to . 
put. on his thost agreeable attitude when 


5 ai - r hi e i : m 
- . © * - Lee 


* Sukra IV. vii. 266-267: ` t Sukra IV: iv. 105-106. 
t Sukra IV: vii, 446-448 § Sukra IV. vii 268. 
T Sukra IV. vii 352-353. 
** Sukra IV. iv 105-106. 
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he has to receive learned men, asks himto be. 


like the dutumn moon. As for riders, they 
are enjoined to use the horse* in the morn- 
ing in this season. The autumn is also 
ote of the best seasons} for warfare. 

| The Hemanta is the season which fore- 
bodes the advent of winter. It extends 
from the middle of October to the middle 
‘of December.’ There are only tworeferences 
to.Hemanta in Sukraniti, both in connexion 
with military oftairs. The Hemantat being 
a mild season, of decaying heat and increas- 
ing cold, horses may be used both in the 
morning and evening. It is also, like 
autumn, one of the best seasons for war- 
fare.§ i 

The winter is the next two months and 
has been mentioned in connexion with the 
riding of horses and also as a season for 
warfare. Asin the preceding season horses 
may be used both in the morning and 
evening in winter. It is also one of the 
most convenient periods of the year for 
military operations. It is also enjoined 
that gardeners need not water the plants 
every day in _winter,J they should do this 
every alternate day. As we have said 
above the Sukra poets have dilated on the 
summer and its effects, but about the. cold 
and the effects of winter generally they are 
very reticent. There isa mention of hima 
as one of the agencies that may. injuri- 
ously attack the grains of the fields. But 
itis, not clear what the purport seems to 
be. It may mean both dews and snows. 
The king has been advised to preserve in 
a store-house against future ‘calamities 
such “grains as have not been attacked by 
poisons, fire or snows || (dews ?) or eaten 

by worms and insects &e.” 

There may be a presumption that the 
summer being the principal season of -the 
area within which the poets lived has 
left its influence upon their work; while 
the winter there being only one of the 
six seasons, and of no considerable incle- 
mency, has been but scantily noticed and 
has had a very subsidiary effect on the 
poets’ thought and life. If anything can 


0 * Sukra IV. vii, 266-267. + Sukra IV. vii. 446—448. 
vii, 446—448, 


t Sukra IV: vii, 266-267. § Sukra IV. 


{ Sukra IV. iii, 56-57. || Sukra IV. iv, 105-106. 
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be argued from the negative, it may be 
mentioned, as we have had reasons to state 
above, that the country of the. poets of the 
Sukra cycle -is a land preeminently of the 
summer and the rainy seasons. 

The last Indian seasonis the Spring extend- 


ing from the middle of February to the middle 


of April. Itis the season par excellence 
of Hindu poets, the period of the hegemony. 
of Madana, the Cupid of Indian mythology. 
But the poets of the Sukra cycle are prosaic 
statesmen and diplomats to be swayed by 
the conventions of orthodox poetical style. 
Infact the whole work of Sukracharyya 
bears throughout the character of a serious 
matter of fact treatise on the most 
momentous problems of human life ; and 
the authors have systematically and con- 
sistently maintained their dignity by not 
indulging in a single superfluous epithet 
or unnecessary descriptions and digressions 
in the midst of rhetoric, word-painting or 
the like, though no doubt the arrange- 


‘ment is occasionally diffuse and inconse- 


quential like the works of Adam Smith 
and Montesquieu. Sukraniti is the last 
work to be handled for specimens of literary 
grace or embellishments. This is unfor- 
tunately one of the many reasons which 
prevent it from being characterised as the 
work of a certain epoch of literary history. . 
Its style is that of solid scientific Sanskrit 
and cannot be easily put into one of the 
classes of ordinary poetry inSanskrit litera- 
ture. This will be elaborately. discussed 
in a subsequent. chapter. 

There are four references to the spring 
in Sukraniti. The first is that in which 
the king is advised to be like the spring-sun, 
i.e., neither too mild nor too severe in the 
treatment of hisown people. The second isin 
connexion with the use of horses. As in 
the Hemanta and winter, one should ride 
the horse both in the morning and evening 
in the spring season.* The third reference 
describes it as a good season f for warfare, 


better than the rains and the summer but 


worse than the autumn, Hemanta and 
winter. The fourth mention of the spring 
is in connexion with the watering of plants, 
This is advised to be done in the fifth part 
of the day, i.e. in the afternoon during this 
period. l 
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Sn aaa ae coe ee saaa aaan 
7 Sce- o- -pule 


THE PATRIOT 


Seven times the Mongol hordes of Kublai Khan 
Ravaged the peaceful lands of old Cathay.. 


. Like forest-leaves wind-swept the people shook 


And quivered at the onset, while the king, 
Weak and infirm with age, was fain to yield 
Fair,freedom and his own imperial throne 
To the Barbarian. Wen, his minister’ 

And leader of his host; met each defeat 
With dauntless resolution unsubdued. 


Seven times he-sent the message to his lord 
To scorn all base surrender, and maintain - 
Freedom inviolate even to the death : 


` Then, in the last assault and desperate fight, 


O’er-whelmed beneath the Mongol spears, he fell. 


‘Wounded alike in: body-and soul, and brought - 
Before the tyrant, Wen was offered wealth, 
Honour and full release, if he would stoop 

To urge capitulation on his lord. 

Should he refuse, his lot was to be cast | 

Into a fetid dungeon.—Wen refused : 


And thus he told his thoughts in later years:— ` 


“Only the marsh fire lights my cell by night: 


- By day, no breath of spring passes to cheer 


The murky solitude wherein I dwell. . 
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Drenched by the mist and dew full'many a time . 


I had thought to die, yet death and fell disease 
Hovered in vain around me, while the dank 


. And feverish soil became my Paradise: 


For I had that within me which no pain : 
Could stealaway. True to my lord I stayed, 
Watching the white clouds floating o’er my head, 
And bearing in the silence of my heart 

A sorrow vaster than the midnight sky.” 


At length. the Mongol tyrant over-awed 

By Wen’s endurance, summoned him once more - 
To ask what royal boon would bring him peace. 
‘Death,’ he replied, and quietly composed 
Himself for the death-stroke, making the first 
Obeisance toward the palace of his king; 


The second, to the soil which gave him birth,— — 


His country, loved beyond all human love,— 


. The third, to his own ancestors: and thus, 


Death’s ceremony completed, took the blow. 
‘My work is done,’ were the last words of Wen. 


DELHI. J Tn NOG FE. ANDREWS. 


_ The incident may be found recorded in Prof.{Giles’ 
‘Civilisation of China’ (Home University Library) p 179. 
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INDIRA 


By BANKIM CHANDRA CHATTERJEE 


TRANSLATED By J. D. ANDERSON, I. C. S. (RETIRED) 


T last I was being conveyed to my 
husband’s home. My nineteenth 
birthday was past, aud yet, contrary 

to Hindu customs, I had never left the 
home of my childhood. Why? The 
explanation is simple. My father was 
wealthy, my father-in-law poor. A few 
days after the wedding—I was only a child 
at the time—my father-in-law, in accordance 
with custom, sent people to fetch me away, 
but my father refused to part with me. 
“Let my son-in-law”, he said, ‘‘first learn 
how to earn his own living. How can he 
maintain a wife under existing circums- 
tances ?? When this message was conveyed 
to my husband, he was much hurt and 
offended, (he was then only twenty years 
old,) and he made a vow that he would 
set to work to earn a livelihood for -us 
both. He set off for Western India. In 
those days there was no railway, and 
‘travel was difficult and dangerous. Never- 
theless he made his way to the Punjab on 
foot, without means and without influence 
to help him. A young man who has the 
resolution to face perils and hardships is 
bound to overcome all obstacles. In a 
‘short time, he began to earn money, to 
make remittances. But for seven or eight 
years he neither returned home nor made 
any enquiries about me. Shortly before 
the period at which my tale begins,.he 
had come home for the first time. The 
rumour ran that he had gained much 
wealth by taking contracts under the 
Commissariat. (Is that the right spelling, 
I wonder ?) My father-in-law wrote to my 
father to say that Upendra (old-fashioned 
people must forgive me for thus boldly 
using my husband’s name ;-I suppose ladies 
of the present day would not blush to say 
“tmy Upendra’) had returned “by your 
worship’s blessing’’, and was now in a 
position to maintain his wife. He had 
sent a palanquin and hearers. Would my 
father kindly send me tomy new home? 
Or, if such were his orders, arrangements 
would- be made for seeking a- bride for 
Upendra elsewhere. 


10 


- My father smiled to see that these were 
indeed newly -enriched folk, with the 
manners of their kind. The palanquin was 
richly lined, over it was a silver canopy, 
the poles ended in grinning shark’s heads 
in silver. The servant girl who had accom- 
panied it was dressed in silk apparel, and 
had a fine gold bead on her necklet. Four 


-stalwart black-bearded up-country retain- 
` ers acted as escort. 


My father, Hara Mohan Datta, was a 
gentleman by descent. He laughed and 
said, “My dearest Indira, I can keep you 
no longer. You must go now, but you 
must come back soon to see your old 
father. Mind you do not let all this magni- 
ficence make you conceited. In our homely 
Bengali phrase, do not smile at a swelled 
finger posing as a banana tree !’’* 

Soit was that I was at last on my way 
to my future home. My father-in-law’s 
house at Manoharpur and my father’s 
house at Mahespur were some twenty 
miles apart. So I rose early and tooka 
hasty meal, knowing that however early we 
started it would be nightfall before we 
reached our journey’s end. Halfway, there 
was a great lake of water known as 
the Black Tank, nearly a mile long, 
lying in the midst of lofty banks look- 
ing like hills, ‘through which our road 
lay. The lake was surrounded by dense 
groves of ancient banyan trees. Its waters: 
were as the dark thundercloudsin colour, 
very beautiful to look upon. The place 
was almost uninhabited. There was a 
single shop at the spot where travellers 
drew water when they halted by the lake. 
Not far distant was‘a little village, also 
called Kaladighi, after the Black Tank. 

People feared to pass by this lake. The 
region had a bad repute for robbers, and 
travellers made up strong parties if they 
had to go this way. In fact the lake was 
commonly known as “Dakate Kaladighi”’, 
the Black Lake of the Dacoits. The sol- 


* That isto say, “do not smile at their upstart 
ways I” 
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itary shopkeeper was suspected of being in 
‘league with thieves. As for me, I enter- 
tained no fears. There were many 
attendants with me—sixteen bearers, four 
armed retainers, and others as well. When 
we reached this place, it was already past 
mid-day. The bearers declared that they 
could not proceed further without stopping 
to eat and drink. My armed: guards 
objected that the place had a.bad name, 
but the bearers argued that, with so 
numerous a party, there was no fear. All 
were fasting and weary, and finally a halt 
was resolved upon. 

My palanquin was deposited close to the 
water’s edge under the shade of the banyan 
trees. Presently I gathered from the sound 
of their voices that my attendants had 
gone to some distance. J summoned up 
courage to draw the sliding doors and look 
out on the lake. I saw that the bearers 
were taking their meal under a treeata 
distance of about a hundred yards. Before 
me the lake spread its. blue waters. 
Around it were the lofty yet rounded 
masses of the banks looking like hills; 
between them and the shore grew many 
mighty forest trees; on the slopes cattle 
were feeding; m the water the water- 
birds were joyously playing; a gentle 
breeze caused tiny waves.to break in drops 
that glittered in the sunshine, andthe 
lotuses rocked on the crest of the waves. 
I noticed that my armed guardians were 
in the water bathing. As they splashed 
they threw up, drops that shone like 
diamonds in the brillant rays of the after- 
noon sun. Then I observed that, with the 
exception of the bearers, allmy attendants 
were in the water. Near me were only two 
helpless women, one my own maid, the 
other the woman my father-in-law had sent. 
I began to feel a little perturbed., There 
was no one near but my women. The place 
had an ill fame. I was fairly frightened. 
But what was I to do ?Azenana lady, it 
was not for me to call even my own people 
. tomy rescue. ee 

‘At this moment I-heard a sound on the 
other side’ of my palanquin, as if some 
heavy object had fallen from one of the 
trees. I opened the door on that side, and 
peeped out. Before me was a tall, dark- 
visaged man. As I gazed, horrified, 
another and yet another man jumped from 
the branches above me. Four of them 
picked up the palanquin, placed the poles 
on their shoulders, and started to run. 
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` Seeing that, my stalwart guardians 
shouted “Who is that ?”’ and emerging from 
the water, ran in pursuit. Then it was that 
I knew I had fallen into the hands of rob- 
bers. What was the use of maidenly 
modesty now? I threw both doors of my 
palanquin wide open. I saw that my 
people were running with angry shouts 
after my captors. At first I had some 
hopes of a rescue, but these hopes were soon 
dissipated ; for, as we proceeded, more and © 
more robbers sprang from the trees. I have 
already told you that the lake was surroun- 
ded by dense masses of trees, and it was 
through these that my captors took their 
way, and were joined hy fresh forces as 
they hastened. Some had bamboo staves 
in their hands, some had armed themselyes 
with branches from the trees in which they 
had been lurking. | 
Seeing so formidable a crowd, my 

people began to fall behind. In despair I 
thought to myself, “Shall I jump from the 
palanquin ?’ But my bearers ran so fast 
that a leap was not without peril, and 
moreover one of the robbers threatened me 
with his staff and cried, “If you try to get 
out, I will break your head.” So I kept 
my seat. l 

` One of my attendants succeeded in 
catching us up, and laid hold of my con- 
veyance. Alas, one of the robbers smote 
him on-the head, so that he fell senseless f 
on the ground. I did not see him rise 
again. My belief is that he never rose 
again. -. ok l 

Seeing this, the others desisted from 

pursuit, and my captors bore me off 
without further impediment. They conti- 
nued their flight uninterruptedly til long. 
after night-fall, and -then deposited the 
palanquin on the ground. I looked round 
me, and saw dense forest. It was intensely 
dark. One of the rebbers lighted a torch. I 
was told to give up all I had on pain ofin- 
stantaneous death. I handed over my jewels 
and ornaments, taking off even those I had 
on my person. I was given a coarse, dirty, 
and torn raiment which I was compelled to 
exchange for the pretty dress I wore. When 
they had thus stripped me, the robbers 
broke up the palanquin, and tore off its 
silver ornaments. They then lighted a fire 
and burned the wood-work, so as to leave 
no traces of their wicked deed. Then they 
prepared to depart, leaving me at the 
mercy of beasts of prey in the gloom of 
the jungle, far from all human help and 
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habitation. I cried aloud in fear. 
at your feet”, I said, “I entreat you to 
take me with you! pr I was reduced to 
such extremity as to desire the company 
of these reckless and wicked men ! 

One of the elders among them said to 
me, not unkindly, “My dear,- what are we 
to do with such a lovely young maiden ? 
The fame of our exploit will soon be all 
over the country-side, and if we are seen in 
the company of such as you, we shall be 
caught.” . 

One of the younger men said, “I am 
willing to go to prison for so charming a 
piece of goods. I cannot give her :up.” I 
blush now to think of the other odious 
things he said ; I cannot write them down. 
The older man was, it seems, -the leader of 
the gang. He raised his staff and said, I “will 
hreak your head, scoundrel, if you talk 
"thus. Are such sins for the like of us ?” 
So saying, he departed with his followers. 
As longas I could hear their voices, I 
retained consciousness. When I could hear 
them no more, I fell into a dead faint. 


oe 0 IF 


“I fall 


' I suppose I must have slept, for when I 


came to my senses the crows and kokilas 
were already awake anid noisy. The light 
of dawn was shining through the delicate 
leaves of the bamboo clumps.. ‘TL rose to my 
feet and started in search of a village, and 
‘after a time came upon human habitations. 
I asked the people I niet if they could tell 
me the way to my father’s village or to 
that where my father-in-law lived. No one 
knew. Soon I found, that I was safer in 
the forest than here. In the first place it 
was painful for me,a maiden bred in the 
zenana, to speak to males. face. to face,— 
and when I did speak to them, they looked 
at. me with a hungry gaze whose meaning 
I. could not misunderstand. Some mocked 
at me, Some, made insulting proposals. I 
resolved i in. my mind that I would die rather 
than_again enquire of such creatures. As 
for the. women, none of them. could. give me 
me for, some ‘strange ‘animal, so , amazed 
were _ their. foolish faces. Only - one :old 
woman said; “My dear, who on. earth are 
you? Is it fitting that. such a slim. and 
lovely little. person should. wander about 
unattended on the public highway ? Dear, 
me! Dear me! You come into my, house.” 

I followed het without a word. Seeing me 


perish with hunger, she gave me food. . She. 
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said she knew Mahespur. I told her that 
she would be handsomely rewarded if she 
took me home. But she only stupidly 
answered that she could’ not leave her 
house and family. So I started: once more. 
along the road she indicated. I tramped 
along painfully till dusk, growing more 
and more fatigued. Meeting a wayfarer, I 
asked him how far it was to Mahespur. 
He stood astonished, and after a time 
asked .me whence I hadcome. I told him 
the name of the village where the old 
woman dwelt. He told me that I ‘was 
going away from my destination; that 
Mahespur was two days journey distant. — 

I was beside myself with fear and dis- 
appointment. I asked the man where he 
was going. He told me that he was on his 
way to the hamlet of Gaurigram ‘hard by. 
Not knowing what else to do, EE 
him. When we reached the village, the 
man asked me to whose house I was going. 
I-said I knew no one, and would spend the 
night under a tree. 

“Of what caste are you?” he asked. 

“Tama Kayastha’”’, I replied. 

He said, “Jama Brahmin, Come with 
me. For all your torn and dirty raiment, 
I can see that you are of good family. Such 
looks as yours are not found in humble 
homes.” 

Ah, beauty, beauty! I was growing 
tired of these constant allusions to my 
pretty looks. But the Brahmin was old 
and of reverend aspect. I followed him. 

I spent that night in the ‘Brahmin’s 
house, and was glad of a little repose after 
two days of terror and agitation. When 
I arose in the morning, I found. that:all my 
limbs ached. My feet were wofully swollen. 
I had not strength to sit up. 

So long as I was in this weak ‘state, I 

was compelled to stay in the Brahmin’ S 
house. He and his good wife were very 
kind to me, but I éould not think of any 
means of arriving.at Mahespur, None of 
the women knéw the way, nor was any of 
them-ready to be my guide. Many. of the 
men were willing enough, but I°-was_ afraid 
to go alone with men, nor would. the old 
Brahmin have allowed - me to _accompany 
them. He took me aside and said, ‘These 
are low fellows.. Do not trust “them; I 
dare not tell you what they meditate. I 
cannot, as a respectable Brahmin, allow 
you to go with such people.” So Idesisted. 
One day, I happened to hear that a gentle- 


-man named Krishnadas Basu. was going 


a 
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to Calcutta with his family, and thought I 
had at last found a way of escape. Calcutta 
was far from my home and that of my 
father-in-law, it is true, but I had a distant 
relative who was engaged in business in 
the capital. I thought thatifI could only 
reach Calcutta, I should have no difficulty 
in finding my relative, who would certainly 
send me home; or else I might be able to 
send word to my father. 

I announced my discovery to my host, 
who strongly approved of my plan. 
“Krishna Babu,” he said, “is well known 
to me. I will take you to him. He is an 
elderly man of excellent character.” 

I was duly taken to Krishna Bahu’s 
house. The Brahmin explained that I was 
a young lady of good birth who had fallen 
into misfortune and had lost my way. ‘If 
you will only take this poor friendless girl 
to Calcutta, she will have no difficulty in 
finding her way home.” Krishnadas Babu 
agreed, and admitted me to his women’s 
quarters. Next day I started for Calcutta 
in the company of the ladies of his family. 
We had to walk some eight or ten miles to 
the Ganges, where we took boat. 

In due course we reached Calcutta, 
whither my host was proceeding to perform 
his devotions at the shrine of Kalighat. He 
took up his residence in the suburb of 
Bhawanipur. One day he asked me where 
my relative dwelt. Was it in Calcutta or 
at Bhawanipur. I had not the slightest 
idea! Did I not know his address? I did 
not know that either. In my simplicity 
I had imagined that Calcutta was just a 
big village like our own where all the 
principal inhabitants were known! I 
thought it was only necessary to merition 
a gentleman’s name to be told where he 
lived ! 

I now found that Calcutta was an 
endless sea~of masonry houses. I could 
think of no means of discovering my friends. 
Krishnadas Babu very kindly made enquir- 
ies on my behalf, but in a place like Calcutta 
the investigations of a simple country 
gentleman were of little avail. 


It was Krishnadas Babu’s intention to © 


go to Benares after he had finished his 
pilgrimage to Kalighat. When his devo- 
tions were completed, it was time for him 
to resume his journey with his family. 
What was I todo? I burst into tears. | 
My kind friend said, “Look here, listen 
tome. A friend of mine of the -name 
of Ramram..Datta lives.. hard by _-in 
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Thanthania. I happened to meet him 
yesterday. He told me that he was in 
great distress for want of acook-maid. It 
happens that girls of quite - respectable 
families in our country go into service 
as cooks. He asked me if I could recommend 
some one. I promised to make enquiries. 
Now why should not youtake this chance ? 
I see no other refuge for you. I must tell 
frankly that my means do not permit me 
to take you withusto Benares. Even if 
you came with us, you would be no better 
off than you are now. On the other hand, 
ifyou stay here, you can continue your 
search for your relatives,” 

What could I do but agree? But the 
thought of the trouble my looks had given 
me returned tomy mind. Ihad come to 
think of all male beings as my sworn foes. 
So I asked, 

“How old is Ramram Babu ?” 

“He is an old man like me.” 

“Is his wife still alive ?”’ I asked. 

He had two wives, I was told. 

Were there any other males in _ his 
family ? was my next. question. My host 
replied that there was one little son, aged 
ten, by the second marriage. And there 
was also a blind nephew. 

I had no further excuse for refusal. The 
very next day Krishnadas Babu sent me to 
Ramram Babu’s house. 


had written on my forehead ! Who would ` 
have guessed that I. was destined to earn 
my living by cooking and waiting at 
table! ` 


Ill. 


My first idea was that I should soon be. 
able to save enough out of my wages to 
be able to go home. But no one seemed to 
know where Mahespur was, nor did I meet 
anyone who could tell me how to go there. 
‘Myself a life-long denizen of the seclusion 
of a zenana, I did not even know in what 
district my home was, or in what direction 
itlay. How then could anyone else guide 
me? In such fashion a whole year glided 
by. Then, all of a sudden, a ray ot light 
shone on my darkness. It was asif I had 
seen a familiar star in a break in the clouds 
in the rainy season. l 

One day Ramram Babu called me to- -him 


and said: 


“I have asked a very important guest 


` to dine with me to-day. Heis my banker, 
and I owe him money. See that to-day’s 


z i 


I entered his ~ 
family as his cook. This was what fate f 


f 
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meal is exceptionally good, otherwise I 
shall be greatly annoyed.” E 

I did my very best. The dining-room 
was in the women’s apartments, and so I 
was ordered to wait at table. Only 
Ramram Babu and his guest sat down to 
eat. 

I had already served the first course 
when they arrived. Presently I went to 
serve the second course, a dish of meat. I 
was of course closely veiled, but when was 
woman’s wit obscured by so trifling a 
matter.as a veil? I managed to take a 
good look at my master’s guest. 

I found that he was about thirty years 
old. He was fair of complexion, and 
extremely good-looking. It was easy to 
see that he was the sort of man we women 
admire. Let me admit that as I stood 
with the dish of meat in my hand, I had 
another good look at him. While I was 
thus gazing at him through my parted 
veil, he raised his head and perceived that 
my looks were directed to hisface. Our 
Bengali men say that as a light shines 
brighter in the darkness, so are a veiled 
woman’s eyes brighter than an unveiled 
woman’s looks. It seemed to me that he 
too was of this opinion. He smiled faintly, 
and once more bent over his food. I was 
the only one who caught his smile. In my 
confusion, I put all the meat into his. plate, 
and hurried away ! ; 

I was half ashamed, half delighted. Let 
me make the dreadful admission that I 
was more pleasured than ashamed. This 


was the first smile that had ever given me . 


such joy—no one had ever smiled at me 
quite like that before, and all the smiles of 
all the men in the world seemed like poison 
in comparison. 

And now I am sure that all my lady 
readers who love their lords will frown and 
say, “Shameless one, but this is falling in 
love!’ Itis perfectly true, I had fallen in 
love. - But reflect. Though I was a married 
-woman, I had been practically widowed 
allmy life. I had only seen my husband 
once at our marriage, and I was then 
only ten years old. Al the desires of my 
youth were unsatisfied. When the net was 
. thrown into such deep and unplumbed 
water, what wonder that it raised a big 
wave ! 

I must admit thatin making this con- 
fession, I cannot be acquitted of blame. 
Whatever its cause, or even 1f there be no 
cause, sin is sin. A mere pleading of motives 


to me to bring in afresh course. 
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is no excuse for sin. Butin all my life this 
was my first sin—and my last sin—of that 
kind. 

When I ‘returned to my kitchen, the 
thought came into my mind, “I have seen 
him before somewhere.” To dissipate my 
doubts, I again went and secretly looked 
at him. I looked at him attentively, and 
then I knew ! 

At this moment, Ramram Babu called 
I had 
prepared many dishes. I took one of them 
into the dining-room. I could see that 
the guest had not forgotten the look he 
had intercepted. He said to Ramram Babu, 
“Ram Babu, tell your cook-maid that her 
cooking is excellent.” 

Ram Babu did not understand the secret 
meaning of this speech. He merely observed, 
“Yes, she does not cook badly.” 

But I understood, and mentally resolved 
that he should know whata clever cook 
could do to disturb a young man’s fancies. 

The guest went on, ‘What surprises 
me is that one or two of the dishes remind 
me of the way they cook in our country !” 

Again I thought, “itis he!” As a matter 
of fact I had cooked one or two of the 
dishes according to the recipes of our 
quarter of Bengal. Ramram said: ‘May 
be, may be, the girl is not from ‘this part 
of the world.” iS 

The guest seized the opportunity, and 
looking me'boldly in'the tate, he ‘asked, 
“Where is your home, my girl ?” 

I thought to myself, ‘shall I tell him,- or 
shall I not ? Finally I decided that I would 
tell him. 


But another doubt arose, should I tell 
him the truth or a lie? I decided that I 
would tell him a lie. Why Icame to this 
decision, He alone knows who has made 
the mind of woman deceitful beyond under- 
standing and fond of crooked ways. I 
thought that if need be, I could tell the 
truth at any time.. Let me deceive. him for 
the present. So it was that I replied.: 

“Our home is at Kaladighi !” . ou 

He was visibly startled. After. a. time 
he asked in a gentle voice, “Which Kala- 
dighi ? You don’t mean Kaladighi of the 
Dacoits ?” 

I blush to say I answered, “Yes”. 

He did not utter another word. 

Allthis time I was standing with the 


woo. 


-dish in my hand. I had quite forgotten 


that it was very unbecoming conduct in a 


. Hindu cook-maid to remain standing thus 
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in the presence of men. I noticed that he 
was no longer enjoying his food. Ramram 
Babu too observed this and asked : 
“Upendra Babu, .you are not eating ?”’ 
This was all that I was waiting to hear. 
Upendra Babu! Even before I had heard 
the name, I knew he was ‘my husband. 
‘Iran into the kitchen, and throwing 
down the dish, seated myself ‘in sheer ecs- 
tasy of joy. Ramram Babu called out, 
“What ‘was that which fell?’ 
merely a-dish of meat, after all ! 
ne be e d IV.. l 
- What am I to do now ? From this time 
forth I must make mention ofmy husband’s 
name a hundred times in my narrative. 
Will my lively lady readers kindly sit in 
committee and tell me what word to use 
when I make mention of him? Shall I 
offend their. delicate ears by saying “my 
husband...my husband”? over and over 
vagain ? -Or shall I in modern fashion speak 
of him. ‘boldly. as“Upendra.” Or again, 
shall I ring poetical changes ina continuous 
kyrielle of “my lord,” “my master,” “my 
dear spouse,,’’-? Alas, in the speech of our 
unfortunate country there is no word by 
which we can address the one being whom 
we love to call by name, the one .pérson of 
whom -a loving woman must always be 
talking! One of my friends (.she -has had 
some tincture of town breeding ) used. to 
call -her husband “Babu.” . But merely 
“Babu” seemed adry mode of address, so 
she took. to: calling. him “Baburam pre. l 
have half a mind to follow her example! 
Well, I have told you how I threw down 
the dish of food. Às I did so, I thought 
to myself, “since it has pleased’ destiny to 
restore me my lost treasure, I must not 
lose it in another fit of femininé modėsty.” 
With this. determination, I went and stood 
in such a place that.ifany one looked care- 
fully “about him when he left: the inner 
apartments, he could not fail to see ime. 
I said to myself, “if he departs without 


looking about for another glimpse of me, 


then ‘at. the mature age of twenty, I do 
not know anything about the male séx.” 
I will tell you the plain truth~and_ you 
must try to forgive me. I threw off my 
_veil, and stood shamelessly with bared face. 
I am ashamed to write it now, but reflect 
in what trouble of mind I was,then ! 


j Which made the loving title jocular, and _ even 
disrespectful} . eo 


m 


It was 


I laughed too. 
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First of all Ramram passed out.- He. of 
course looked straight in front of him, and 
did not notice me. Then came my husband. 
My-heart ‘throbbed when I saw that he 
was looking about him—as if he “was 
searching for some one. His eyes fell on me. 
Of course I knew for whom he was looking. | 
As soon as I caught his eye—how shall I 
say it? Iam covered with confusion. But 
as it is the cobra’s habit to expand his 
hood before he strikes, so it is with a 
woman’s glance. And why should I not 
put a little extra poison into my look, 
seeing that I knew that he was really and 
truly my “lord and master?” I rather’ 
ee that the poor man departed badly 
wounded. 

Ramram Babu had another servant girl 
of the name of Harani. We were great 
friends. Why not ? After all, we were “both 
companions inservice. I called her to me 
and said, “My dear, if you would win my 
eternal oratitude, find out for me quickly 


when that babu means to take his 
deparure.” Harani laughed and said, 
“Fie, didi thakrun. I did not know 
that you had that little infirmity !” 


“It is a long lane,” I 
said, “that has no turning, and every dog 
must haye his day! Now spare me your 
sermonizing and tell me whether you will 
help me or not. I assure you there is 
nothing wrong in the affair; as you will 
know later.’ Y She answered, ‘‘Well, I will 
do it for you; but remember, I would not 
do. this for anyone else” 

So, alas, ended poor Harani’s attempt 
at moral instruction | i l 

She departed on her errand and it seemed 
to my impatience that she was a very long 
time in returning. I was wriggling, it 
seems to- me, like a fish on dry land, At 
last Harani came back and announced | 
with a laugh: 

“The Babu is not very well, he is , going 
to lie down for a little, I haye come for 
bedding for him.” 


I answered, “That ts all very well, but 


“suppose he goes away in the afternooti| 


You get hold of him quietly and tell him 
that our cook says that she’ is ashamed 
of her mid-day performance, and begs him 
to stay for ‘the evening meal. But mind 
you don’t let any one else know of the 
cook’s invitation. You ’l see, he will find 
some pretéxt to stay longer.” 

Harani laughed and again said, "Fie, for 
shame!” But. she carried my messa ize never- 
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theless. In the afternoon she came back 
to me and said, “I told him what you said. 
The Babu is abad man, he agreed to stay.” 

On hearing this, 1 was pleased, to be 
sure. All the same I was a little ashamed 
of him. It-seemed to me that there was 
“no-harm in doing what I had done, because 
I knew who he was.. But there was not 
the remotest possibility that he had. recog- 
‘nised me. I had seen him before: when he 
was a full-grown man, and so had my 
- suspicions from the first. He had seen me 
only as a little girl of eleven. J had not 
-the smallest reason to suppose that he 
knew me, So it was that. I felt aggrieved 
that, believing me to beanotherman’s wife, 
he had yielded to the attraction he felt for 
me. Still he was my husband, I was his 
wife. It was not for me to think evil of 
him. So I banished these thoughts from 
my mind. I merely determined that if, 
some day, I could recover him, I should 
cure him of this}wicked weakness! 

He had not to make long search for an 
excuse for staying with us. He had recent- 
ly extended his business opérations to 
Calcutta and had to visit the capital from 
time to time. His friendship with my 
master had its origin in business matters. 
After consenting to -Harani’s) naughty 
suggestion, he went to Ramram Babu and 
said, ‘‘As Iam here, would it not be a good 
| thing if we werit into those accounts ?” 
~»Ramram replied, “By all means, but the 
ledgers and books are all at my office, let 
me-send for them. It will be nightfall by 
the time they come: Could .you look in to- 
morrow morning? Or, better still, why 

not spend the night here ?”’ . 
> To which he replied: “You are very 
kind. Why stand on ceremony? My fri- 
' end’s house is my house. Let us go into 
the accounts to-morrow morning.” 


V. ‘ 
-~ Inthe depth of night, when everybody 
had supped and retired to rest, I stole 
silently into my master’s guest-chamber, 
of which my husband was the sole occupant. 

Remember, this was my first interview 
with my husband since I had come to 
-woman’s estate. How shallI tell you of 
the queer mixture of pride and shame I 
felt? Iam a sad chatterbox, but when I 
first addressed. him, the words would not 
come, somehow. I felt as if I dared not 
speak. I began to tremble in every limb. 
I could hear my heart beating., My tongue 


‘nary motives. 
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was parcued in my mouth. Failing speech, 
what must I do but fall to crying! 

The stupid man, he misunderstood my 
silly tears! Guess what he said. He said: 

“Why are you crying? Idid not send 
for you. You have come of your own 
accord, and now you cry P’ 

This cruel speech caused me horrible, 
pain. He considered me a shameless wretch, 
a suppliant for his favours! My tears 


ftowed afresh at the thought.. For a 


moment’I resolved to tell him at once. I 
could not bear the pain ofhis scorn. But 
again it occurred to me that ifI told him, 
he might not believe me. I had told him 
that my home was at Kaladighi. He would 
guess that I had heard of his wife’s adven- 
ture, and was impersonating her for merce- 
If some such suspicion were 
to cross his mind, how wasI to con- 
vince him? So I resolved to keep my 
counsel for the present. I sighed, I wiped 
my eyes, I tried to engage him in con- 
versation. After idle talk on different 
matters, he said : 

_ “I was much surprised to hear you say 
that your homeisat Kaladighi. JI should 
never have dreamed that such a delightful 
little person could be born in such a place. 
I find it difficult to believe, even now, that 
such a charming girl comes from our rough 
countryside.”’ . | 

-This gave my woman’s wits the oppor- 
tunity for which I was waiting. “You are 
pleased to flatter a poor servant,’ I said, 
“but everyone ‘in our country knows that 
it was your wife who was our reigning 
beauty. Tell me, sir, have you any news 
of her ?” . l 
. “No,” he replied coldly , “how long is it 
since you left home ?”’ : 

I replied, “it was soon after your wife 
was carried off that I came here. I 
suppose, sir, you have married again?” 

The answer, to my relief, was “No.” 

Yes, I was very glad to hear that he had 
not taken another wife to himself. What 
I said was, “Of course with such big people 
as you, a second marriage is a serious 
matter. If you were to recover your first 
wife, there might be trouble between the 
two ladies.” l 

The wretch laughed carelessly and said, 
“No fear ofthat, my dear! Supposing she 
were to turn tip, I should not take her back. 
Think of the scandal! What has become 
of her caste all this while ?” | 

It was like a thunderbolt! All my hopes, — 


lakes: Aoi ae 
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_ were shattered in an instant. What, even 
if I had revealed myself to him, he would 
not have accepted me as his wife! Was my 
growing regard for the creature to be 
squandered by his cruel words ? 

I had the courage to ask nevertheless, 
“If you should meet her now, what would 
you do ?” 

He said, with a resolute air, “I 
should refuse to have anything to do 
with het.” 

The heartless wretch! I stood trans- 
fixed to stone! I was sick and giddy with 
disappointment and disgust ! 

And as I sat there, at the bedside of my 
dear, dear husband, I said to myself, “Either 
you shail take me to your arms, my own, 
my own, or else I shall die as Hindu 
widows die P”? 


VI. 


And then I banished care from my face. 
I knew already that-it was my smiling 
glance that had attracted his roving faacy. 
I thought to myself that if the rhinoceros 
does not sin in using his:mighty horn, if 
the elephant is permitted to use his tusks, 
ifthe tiger defends himself with his cruel 
claws, if the buffalo can gore his foe- with 
his huge horns, surely a poor little woman 
may use the feeble weapons at her disposal. 
“My darling,’ I thought, “I will use the 


powers Providence-has given me—for your ` 


happiness and mine.’”’ [ left his side and 
sat down at a distance, I began to converse 
gaily. „He approached me. “Go away,” 
I said, “I see you’ have made a mistake. 
You have misunderstood me.” I smiled as 
I spoke, and ( I must tell the whole truth, 
if -you are to understand my story) I 
managed to shake down the braids of my 
hair. As I talked to him, I occupied myself 
in binding the coils afresh. 

“You have completely misunderstood 
me,” I repeated. “I am no wanton. I 
merely came to you because I wanted to 
hear news of home. It is so long since 
I have met anyone from our country !”’ 

I suppose he did not believe me. He had 
the audacity to come and sit by me. I only 
laughed and said, “As you won’t obey 


orders, I must go away. I must say good- 


night.” 7 l 

So saying, I rose to my feet. Seeing 
that I was in earnest, the poor man was in 
despair. He seized my hand. I angrily tore 
it from his grasp. But still I smilled, I 
smiled. . 


Do not touch me! 
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And yet I cried, “You are a bad man! 
Do you think I am a 
wanton woman ?” 

As I spoke, I walked resolutely towards 
the door. My husband—I am ashamed to 
use the word as I think of it—restrained 
me by force. | 

“Have pity on me,” he cried, “have pity 
onme! Do not go away, lam maddened 
by the sight of your beauty. Never have I 
seen stich charm, such lolvliness !”’ 

I turned back, but I refused to sit down 
again, 

“Ah, Sir,” I said, “you have me ata 
cruel disadvantage. I admit, yes, I admit I 
like you. Think what it costs me to say 
no to you! But what can I do? A 
woman’s sole treasure is her virtue. Shall. I 
buy one day’s joy with life-long sorrow and | 
shame? Let me go.” 

“Let me swear,” he cried, “that you 
shall be my heart’s mistress all my life long. 
Why talk of one day’s pleasure ?” 

I laughed, and said I put no faith in such 
vows. [I was going away again and had 
reached the door, when, no longer able to 
restrain himself, he fell at my feet and held 
me back. 
=~ I was filled with pain to see his evil 
plight. “Let us go to your lodgings,’ I 
said, tempting him. “If we stay here, you 
will go away presently and leave me.” 

Of course he was only too ready to | 
consent. His lodging was hard by, in 
Simla, and we went thither, he and I 
together. When we got there, I noticed 
that there were two rooms. Into one of 
these ‘I preceded him, slammed the door in 
his face, and drew the bolts! The poor 
man was left outside ! a 

He made the most piteous entreaties to be 
admitted. I laughed and said, “I have now 
entered your service. But let me see if 
the flood of your passion will not have run 
dry by to-morrow morning- If I find that 


you are still as fond of me to-morrow, we 


will have some further talk. Now say good- 
night, and go away.” 

I utterly refused to open the door, and 
finally he went away elsewhere. I hope he 
slept! It was quite late in the morning 
when I opened the door. I found. him 


‘humbly waiting my pleasure. I took his 


hand in mine. 
“Lord and master,” I said, “either send 


me back to Ramram Datta, or. promise not 


to come near me for a whole week. Let that 
be a test of your patience and fortitude.” 
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My husband agreed to undergo this 
heroic test, 


VII 


Whatever means of inflaming males 
Providence has entrusted to our sex, these 
I heartlessly employed in the torture of my 
husband during his week’s trial. How am 
I, a woman, to describe a woman’s arts and 
wilés? If by right of womanhood I had 


not known how to kindle.the flame, why | 


was there such a blaze in the poor man’s 
heart last night? But by what means I 
lighted -the fire, how cunnigly I blew it 
‘ when it smouldered, how I managed to- set 
my husband’s heart aflame, I cannot for 
sheer shame tell the tale of all this. 
‘If any of my fair “readers has ever 
engaged in the task ofmanslaughter, and 
has succeeded in her endeavour, then she 
will understand. Ifany of my male readers 
has ever suffered at the hands of a destroy- 
ing angel, I need not tell him of my tactics. 
Are not we women, in short, the thorns 
of this weary world? Is it not mere 
history that the world has suffered more 
' from us women than from all the men that 
were ever born of women? Luckily our 
sex is for the most part unaware of its 
destructive power, else by this time our 
, poor globe would have been destroyed by 
fire ! | 
k During this week of trial I was con- 
stantiy in my- husband’s company. I 
spoke to him affectionately and sympathe- 
tically. I carefully abstained from idle 
gossip: Smiles, and looks, and gestures, 
are not these the natural arms of our weak 
sex ? The first day, L.was condescending 
and kind. The second day, I showed signs 
of growing affection. The third day, I 
took it upon myself to supervise his domes- 
tic affairs. I was careful to see that due 
arrangements were made for his comfort 
in eating, sleeping, and bathing. Nothing 
was neglected..that contributed to his 
‘well-being: I cooked with my own hand ; 
I everi cut up the firewood. Cliniax of 
shame—one day I wept! I refused to tell 
shim plainly why I was crying. But I let 
him understand that I dreaded: that when 
the trial was over,-his passion might be 
sated, he might tire of me, and. desert me. 
One day he was not very well. Isat up 
all night with him and tended him. Do 
not despise me forall this wicked behaviour. 
From my heart I say thatit was not all 
cunning and pretences. I was beginning to 
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love him very dearly. Shall I say that I 
was already almost half as much in love 
with him as he was in love with me ? Need 
Isay that before the week was up, I would 
not have left himifhe had beaten me and 


tried to drive me away ? 


Nor need I tell you that fresh fuel was 
being added to the flame that consumed 
him. By degrees he abandoned all his 
other pursuits for the pleasure of being 
with me. When I was occupied with my 
house-work, he followed me about like a 
child. At every step I could see the grow- 
ing strength of his passion, and yet ata 
hint from me- he would restrain himself. 
At length he had come to such a pass that 
he would touch my feetin the Hindu way 
of showing submission, would. entreat me 
not to leave him when his trial was 
over. And in truth it seemed to me that 
I had bebome so necessary to him that he 
would lose his senses if I deserted him. 

When the last day of the probation came 
round, I wept and said to him, ‘Dearest, I 
did wrong to come with you. I have 
given you undeserved pain and trouble. It 
seems to me that this probation has been 
a foolish mistake. Whocan predict the 
course of a man’s passions? You have 
loved me fondly all these eight days. But 
eight months hence—can you yourself say 
whether you will stilllove me? And if you 
Er me, think of what my state will 
Je 177 

He rose to his feet with a laugh. “If 
that is your only anxiety,” he said, “I can 
easily put your mind at rest. I had 
thought of doing it before, but now my 
mind is made up. I shall make due provision 
for you.” i ba a 

Thad been waiting fora chance of leading 
him to say something ofthe sort. I was 
the more pleased when he said it of his own 
accord. ' l 

“Fie,” I cried, “if you leave me, what 
need shall I have of money ? Ifitis merely 
a question of living, a woman can live by 
begging. But I do not wish to live if you 
leave me. What I want is'a proof, my dear, 
that you will not leave me all my life long. 
e is the last day of my darling’s 
trial.” 

“What will you have me do ?” he asked, 
«I will do whatever you desire.” ` 

“I am onlyra woman,” I replied, “what 
shall I say? Think it out for yourself.” 
` Then I led the talk to other subjegts. 
By degrees I fell to telling him a silly story 
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—madeup, of course—about a man who 
had made a deed of gift of all his property 
to his mistress. That was the gist of it. 

He ordered his carriage to be got ready, 
and drove away. This was the first time 
he had left me during the whole week. 
Presently he returned, but did not tell me 
where he had been, nor did I venture. to 
ask him. Inthe afternoon, he went out 
again. When he came back, he hada paper 
in his hand. 

“Take this,” he said; “this isadeed giving 
you the whole of my worldly goods. I got 
a lawyer to draw it up. If ever I desert you, 
I shall be driven to begging my bread in 
the streets !”’ 

This time the tears that came to my 
eyes were genuine enough. Did my dear 
love me so dearly as that? I stooped to 
touch his feet, and said, “From this day 
forth, I am thy bond-woman, thy bought 
slave. The probation is ended.” 


VIII 


Now it was that I could say to myself, 
“I hold in my hand the moon for which 
I was crying. How shall he leave me 
now? Hesaid he would not recieve me 
back as his wife, did he ?”’ The purpose for 
which I had spread all these nets was 
accomplished. If I were to tell him now 
that I was his wife, and he were toabandon 
me, he would have to give up all his 
worldly wealth and position. © 

It was my father who had named me 
Indira, after Laksmi, the goddess of good 
fortune. My mother used to call me 
Kumudini or “Lily.” At my father-in- 
law’s house I was known as Indira; 
at home nearly everybody called me 
Kumudini. At Ramram Babu’s I had 
told them that my name was Kumudini, 
and had half forgotten that I was ever 
Indira. My husband too knew me by my 
second name, and it was under this name 
that I was described in the deed of gift. 

Some-happy days we spent together in 
Calcutta. All this time I refrained from 
announcing myself. IthoughtI would do 
so some day when we went to Mahespur. 
By various roundabout ways, I got my 
husband to tell me news of home. All was 
well with my dear ones, but I began to long 
to see their faces again. 

One day I said tomy husband, “I want 
to goto Kaladighi to see my father and 
mother. -Send me home for a while.” 

He was not at all willing. How was he 
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to exist without me? On the other hand 
he had become so accustomed to obeying 
orders that he could not definitely say 
“no.” What he said was, “It will take 
at least a fortnight for you to goto Kala- 
dighi and return. I shall die of weariness 
in all that time. I will go with you.” - ._ 

I clapped my hands and said, “That is 
just what I wanted! But where will you 
stay in a place like Kaladighi ?” 

“How long do you wantto beat home ?” 
he asked. te | 

“If I cannot.see you,” I replied, “five 
days will be the longest time I can stay 
away from you.” 

“In that case,” he said, “I shall goto 
my own home -for five days. On the fifth 
day, remember, I shall come and take you 
away.” Sah . 

This arrangement having been arrived 
at,in due course we mounted in our res- 
pective palanqitins and started on our 
journey. After .we had passed the lake of 
unhappy memory and were in the village 
of Kaladighi, my husband left me and 
wended his way homewards. 

When his back was turned, I said to my 
bearers, “I want to go to Mahespur first: 
I will come back to Kaladighi afterwards, 
Take me to Maheshpur. You shall. be 
well paid for ‘your trouble.” i 

They carried me to my native village. 


` Telling the bearers and my other atten- 


dants to, wait on the outskirts, I entered 
the village on foot. When my old home 
came in sight at last, I sat down in a 
secluded place and shed happy tears. It was 
long before I ċould muster courage to enter 
the house. The first person 1 met in our 
old home was my dear father. . I fell at his 
feet in obeisance. He was beside himself 
with joy when he recognised his long lost 
daughter. But I will spare you the details 
of all these happenings. Indeed, how shall 
I tell of things soisacred, so intimate ? 

I refused to tell them where I had been 
and what I had been doing. When my 
father and mother pressed me, I said, “I 
will tell you some other time.” 

The next day, my father sent a letter to 
my father-in-law’s house. To the messen- 
ger he said, “if ‘my son-in-law is not at 
home, find out where heis, and give this 
letter into his own hands.” 

I begged my monher not to let anyone 
know that I had returned. “I have been 
so long away from home,” I said; “If he 
should be unwilling to receive me back, he 
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‘may refuse to come. Bring him here on 
some other pretext. If only you can get 
him here, trust me to allay his suspicions.” 

' My mother communicated my’ wishes to 
my father, who agreed to follow my advice: 
In his letter he wrote, “I ani aboutto make 
a will. You are my son-in-law; you are 

` dear to me, and my well-wisher: I want 
to consult you as to the disposition of my 
property. Please come hefe as soon as 
possible after receipt of this letter:”’ 

. My husband came immediately, and my. 
father at once told him the whole truth. 
Fora while, my husband remained absorbed 
in thought. Then he said, “I have the 
highest regard for you, Sir.: Though you 
have brought me here on a, false pretext, 
I-am glad to have had the privilege of 
sèeing you. But your daughter has been 
absent from home this long.time. No one 
knows where She has been, or what sort of 
a reputation she has made for herself. 
Therefore, I regret to say, I cannot admit 
her to my home.” . : 
> My father was grievously oftended. He 
reported the matter to my‘mother, who 
informed me. I told my compantons to tell 
my parents not to be anxious: ‘Bring him 


to me,” I said, “into the inner apartments. . 


and trust me to deal with him,” - 
But the obstinate man utterly refused to 
enter the women’s quarters. 3." 
“I will not meet a wife,” he said, “whom 
‘refuse to take into my house.” Finally, 


moved by-the tears of my mother, and the. 


laughter and sarcasms ofmy young compani- 
ons, he consented totake alight meal inthe 
inner apartments. 
He took his seat in the room prepared 
for his refection. There was no one stand- 
ing near him. They had all gone away. 
He was eating with downcast head, when 
Icrept silently behind him, and suddenly 
put my hands over his eyes. | 
’ He laughed and said, “As if I did know 
‘that it was you, Kamini, with your silly 
‘baby tricks 1” o 
- Kamini was my youngest sister. 
'Isaid, “I am not Kamini. Tell me whọ 
Iam, and I will let you go.” 


On hearing the sound of my voice, he 


started, and asked huskily, “Who is it ?” 
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I took away my hands from his eyes, 
and stood in front of him. 

“Chief of deceivers,”’ I said, “my name 
is Indira. I am the daughter of Hara Mohan 
Datta, and this is my paternal home- 
My morning reverence to your worship ! 
May I venture to ask after the welfare of 
your friend Kumudini ?” 

He was speechless! I could not help 
noting, however, that he was delighted to 
see me. E a 

“What practical joke is this, Kumudini,” 
he said, “and, how did you come here ?” 

“Kumudini is only one of my names,” 
I replied. “What a stupid old thing yow are 
not to have recognised me all this time ! 
Why, I knew you the moment you sat 
down to eat at Ramram Datta’s house ! 
Do you suppose I would have allowed you 
to talk to më in the way you did otherwise, 
Sir? -My own, my husband, your wife is 
no wanton.” i 

For a time he was as one dumbfounded. 
Then he asked, “Why then have you 
deceived me all this time ?” 

The reply was easy. ‘The very first day 
you saw me, you said to me that if you 
recovered your wife, you would not take 
her back ; otherwise I would have told you 
then who I was.” : 3 

I had tied his deed of gift in my veil. I 
loosed the. knot, and showing him the 
document, I said, “That first night, I re- 
solved that either you would take me back 
as your true and loving wife, or else I 
would die. It was in order to carry out 
that resolve that I induced you to get this 
paper written. I see now that I did .wrong- 
ly. If it be my lord’s wish, let me come 
to your home as your wife. If you think 
me unworthy of so high an honour, let 


‘your servant sweep the courtyard of your 


house, so that at least she may see your 
dear face sometimes. As for your deed of 
gift, it has served its purpose.” So saying 
I tore the paper into little bits. 

He rose to his feet, he held me in his dear, 
strong arms. He said to me, “Dearest, you 
are my all, my own. I cannot live without 
you. Come, my wite, and be the mistress 
of your husband’s home.”’ 


Nore BY THE Eprror. The above is a translation of the original version of “Indira.” In the final version 
left by the author, the story was considerably enlarged and the plot essentially changed. 
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SOME ECONOMIC THEORIES OF HINDU INDIA 


By K. P. JAYASWAL, . M.A. (Oxon.) 


O0 the subjects for study by the 
Hindu politician was varta (afat) or 
Economics. Hindu economics covered 


(a)agriculture(afa)and cattle rearing (uwuraa) 
and(b)trade and commerce (atfaa7).* Finance 


and economic regulations fell within the 
province of politics.; Ushanas, the great 
authority on politics, treated economics as 
a mere branch of politics, while later 
thinkers, e.g., the School of the Manavas, 
of Vrihaspati, and Kautilya, regarded it 
as a distinct science.t Economics was a 
necessary study, for it was upon it that the 
strength of the State depended.§ | 
Up to this time no work on the varta- 
vidya has been discovered. That treatises 
on the subject existed-isclear from references 
to the vidya in existing works. We have 
now recovered, thanks to Mr. Sham 
Shastri and the Mysore Government, a 
great work on politics. Let us hope that 
further search would likewise restore to us 
some lost legacy: of our forefathers in the 
domain of the science of economics. In the 
meantime it would be interesting to notice 
economic theories found in other depart- 
ments of Hindu Literature. I place before 
the reader to-day such theories collected 
from the Shukra-Niti,|| the well-known book 
on politics. 
. THEORY OF MONEY. . 
The technical term for money is dravya.** 


Money, according to the theory, may be | 


any thing—from a humble shell upto 
precious objects—any thing which serves 


* Artha-Shastra, I. 4. Manu, VII. 48. . 


. + Some of the theories on taxation I have men 
tioned 'in my essay on Hindu Polity, Modern Review, 
September, 1913. l 


{ AS., I. 2, Vrihaspati ‘excluded Vedie knowledge, 


from thecurriculum of political training, which required 
according to him, only a study of economics and 
politics. (lbid.) j 


SAS, 1 4 
| Jivananda Vidyasagara’s ed., 1890. 


** Current in the same sense upto this time in the . 


United Provinces, the modern representative of the 
classical Middle Country. 


the purposes of currency. It is for that 
purpose that silver, gold, copper and the 
like are coined. Coins thus are only a 
variety of money. 


qaqaia AIT AETA | 
WAST T Aleta tater gA R | 
“Shells and the like—up to precious 
objects—for currency, (likewise) silver, 
gold, copper and the like, coined (lit: 
‘stamped’) for currency, are termed money. 
(dravya).”’ , 
` ‘THEORY OF WEALTH. 


But wealth (dhana) isnot the same as 
money. Things of actual utility, e.g., cattle, 
corn, cloth, down to straw, constitute 
wealth. As opposed to such articles, ‘gold 
and the like attain valuableness when they 
are used in exchange.’’* In other words, 

recious metals used as standard of value 

or measuring wealth, are really not wealth 

itself. Their ‘valuable’ character is a 

matter of convention. ý 
i THEORY OF VALUE. 

Value is termed mulyaka(qara)lit. ‘Small 
value’, that is, “Normal value.” Value is 
the cost of production. ‘A commodity is 
produced by co-operation of external agency 
with land.’ The cost (vyaya) which -is 
required to produce a commodity is its 
value.’t a 

. THEORY OF PRICE. 

Price (argha), however, depénds on (a) 
the degree of difficulty of availability 
(sulabhasulabhatvat) of commodities and 
on (b) the degree of ‘desire’ (—demand for 
them yatha-kamat), three considerations 
operating at the same time, viz., the degree 


* gaaaf gated wamfaray 1 H. 354. 
aae aqfaa anta garata lII. 355- 


“From cattle, corn, cloth and the like—down to 
straw, (objects) are called wealth. Gold and the like 
attain valuableness when used in exchange.” 


t arefe wart verre, aa quis | 
Ta are a ATE Bae JITE |! II. 356. 
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THE PROPOSED TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE FOR CALCATTA 


of ‘worthlessness’ and ‘usefulness’ and the 
‘basis’ of the commodity (Snug TTT :) 
* The samshraya or ‘basis,’ ‘receptacle’, 
& QOTSA TTT wT : | 
qaratar aatar Afan wag i 11.257. 
‘Price of commodities rises and falls by the reason 
of(their) availability & unavailabilility and ofthe degree 


_of desire (for them), (influenced) by (their) worthless- 
ness, utility and basis. i l 
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is an unexplained technicality. Itprobably 
denotes the difficulty of ‘transferability’ 
arising from the fact of the particular holder 
of a commodity or the locality where the 
object is situated. | 

These views of ancient Hindus would 
be interesting also to the comparative 
economist. 


a 


A NOTE ON THE PROPOSED TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE- 
| FOR CALCUTTA | 


By THE Hon’BLE Dr. NIL RATAN SIRCAR, M.A., M.D. 


HE best thanks of the people of Bengal 
are due to Government for its decision to 
start a Technological Institute in Cal- 


cutta. Although the scheme before us does . 


not fulfil our-expectations ofa high class 
Technology, the institution willno doubt be 
helpful in opening new lines of industry-in 
the country and“ new avenues of eniploy- 
ment for: our young men. We shall he 
grateful if Government will- supply the 
omissions in the recommendations which 
have been put forward by Messrs. Nathan, 
Kuchler and Everett, and make the insti- 
tution complete in every one ofits features. 

‘It isa matter of congratulation that 
Messrs. Nathan, Kuchler and Everett have 
included in their reeommendations higher 
training in Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineering in the Institute. This will 
have the effect of removing much of the 
misapprehension -that was- created by 
the Atkinson-Dawson Report showing up, 
as it did, the alleged - defects in the train- 
ing and business capacity of the Bengalee 
Engineer in rather exaggerated colours. It 
is refreshing to turn to the pages of the 
Report of the Committee of Officials and 
Non-officials which was appointed to advise 
on the creation of a Technical Institute for 
Calcutta, for hérein we tind high testimony 
borne to the capabilities of the Bengalee 
Engineer by authorities of great eminence, 
such as: Sir’ R. N. Mukerjea, Dr. G. W. 
Kuchler, Principal Dawson of Bombay and 
Principal Heaton of Sibpur- 


Turning to the Civil Engineering side, I 
confess to a feeling of great disappointment 
and regret that the Official Committee 
should have excluded higher Civil Engineer- 
ing from the scope -of the Institute. It is 
all the more deplorable that they should 
have done this in the face of the .recommen- 


dation of the advisory committee that 


“even if a residential. College for. Civil 
Engineering be established by. Government, 
the authorities of.the Institute should not 
be precluded from opetiing classes in higher 
Civil Engineering if such a course be found 
desirable.” > i 

The Official Committee seems to. have 
arrived at this decision. on the hypothesis 
that “the addition of a higher Civil 


-Engineering class to the departments of the 


Caleutta Institute would not afford. a 
training comparable with that proposed in 
the Dacca University, nor is there at present 
any scope in Bengal for two Institutions 
with higer Civil Engineering courses.” 

The hollowness of ‘this, argument 
becomes evident when we consider that 
there cannot be any inherent defect in the 
atmosphere of Calcutta which can possibly. 
neutralise the effects of any salutary change 
either in the curriculum or in the method of 
teaching now in vogue in the Civil Engi- 
neering College at Sibpur. The future Dacca 
method, may be an improvement upon the 
present one, but there is no reason why 
any reform which can be easily: carried „out; 
elsewhere cannot be introduced: intOsgehe 
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Technological Institute with as much 
facility. a 

So far as we can judge, a striking 
difference between the Technological 
Institute and the Dacca Engineering 


College will consist in the non-residential 
character of the former, the latter being a 
residential institution. If then, the 
authorities claim superiority for the Dacca 
Engineering College on its character asa 
residential, institution, there is much to be 
said in “favour of a non-residential type 
of institution in an industrial centre 
like the proposed Technological Institute 
as well. We read inthe advisory commit- 
tee’s report that Mr. Kuchler pointed 
out that the great majority of the 
Engineers who come out from England for 
higher appointments have been trained not 
at residential Colleges, but at institutions of 
similar character to the proposed Technical 
Institute. Dr. Denning also seems to 


think that the tendency in the Western - 


-world has been to favour day-time insti- 
tutions in industrial centres. | 

It does not seem very clear why the 
residential type should be marked out to 
be the only suitable form of training 
institution for higher Civil Engineering, 
when Electrical or Mechanical Engineering 
admits of being studied in a non- 
residential college. : 

The only advantaages, as we find them 
stated in the..Dacca University Report, 
which can possibly accrue from the inclu- 
sion of the higher Civil Engineering College 
in the Dacca University, are that :—( 1-) 
“the large and well.equipped laboratories 
of the University, in which Engineering 


students would receive instruction from the 


general body of University Professors, 
would be far more complete and efficient 
than any that could be established in 
connection with a small Engineering 
College ;’ (2 ) “Daily intercourse between 
the professors of the Engineering -College 
and those of the other departments would 
have a marked effect in maintaining a high 
standard of professional and technical 
competency, and it would. prevent that 
tendency to stagnation which sometimes 
affects small institutions ;” and (3) that 
there will be the ‘larger corporate life 
which becomes possible to the Engineering 
student as a member ofa well-organised 
teaching and residential institution.” It is 
needléss to point out that every. one of 
these advantages will be present in the 
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Technological Institute, for it will not be 
a “small Engineering College’ which the 
Dacca Committee had in mind as the only 
possible rival of their own Engineering 
Institution, but an institution afhlidted to 
the University in the different branches of 
Engineering, and having several other 
important departments attached to it. 

While I do not admit that a residential 
institution must, of necessity, be of a 
superior type, I would invite the attention 
of the authorities to the fact that the 
combination of the different branches of 
higher Engineering in the same institution 
is almost the universal rule in countries 
where the Science of Engineering has made 
any real progress. Such a system cannot 
but lead to ‘greater effeciency and economy. 
Lt. Col. Atkinson and Mr. Dawson have 
declared themselves in favour of such a 
system of combination, because, “as much 
of- the elementary theoretical work is 
cotnmon, the saving in staff will be obvious 
and the efficiency greater.” 

Then again, as provisionis to be made 
in the institute for teaching Civil Engineer- 
ing up to and including the Overseer grade, 
the courses can be so éxtended as to. 
embrace the University ‘standard with 
great advantage and at’ comparatively 
little cost. Messrs. Kuchler, Everett and 
Weyness and Dr. Denning have declared . 
themselves in favour of d6vetailing the 
higher courses on to the lower courses. Mr. 
Everett observes in his note. that “It 
appears not unlikely. that local public 
Opinion may- resent the removal of the 
higher course from the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta aud I question whether it should 
be refused if there is a decided demand.” 
“The extra cost involved is notlarge.” 

I would say most emphatically that 
such a demand does exist, and higher Civil. 
Engineering should be included among the 
scheme of studies for the Technological 
Institute, even in addition to an. Engineer- 
ing College at Dacca. There is no harm if 
higher Engineering classes at Calcutta 
were to admit day scholarsin addition to 
such students as might be accommodated - 
on the institute premises or in a neighbour- 
ing hostel. On the other hand, there would 
be an opportunity for the authorities and | 
the employers ot Engineering labour to 
judge between the Dacca and the Calcutta 
types of Civil Engineer, which would lead 
to nothing but a spirit of healthy rivalry 
and general improvement all round. . 


THE PROPOSED TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE FOR CALCUTTA 


A complaint is often heard that the 
Bengalee Engineer lacks in practical genius. 
In fact, in the Atkinson-Dawson enquiry 
this complaint was voiced by many official 
and noon-official employers of engineering 
talent. In. the scheme before us, grcat 
stress is therefore laid on practical training, 
and an elaborate system of apprenticeship 
has been prescribed in every branch of the 
engineering courses. In fact, in higher 
Electrical or Mechanical Engineering, the 


University will confer degrees on students. 


on the reports ‚of their practical work, 
Success being largely determined by their 
proficiency during their period of apprenti- 
ceship. = | 3 

In the case of the Overseers as well in the 
Civil Engineering Department, Messrs. 
Nathan, Kuchler and Everett recommend 
that “the diploma ofthe institute should 
not be awarded until the apprenticeship 
has heen satisfactorily completed: only 
those who are fit to work and willing to 
work should receive this hall mark of the 
Institute.” The Dacca University Commit- 
tee propose that Government should 
obtain employment .for their B. E.’s in 
Government works, as also in Railways 
and other private firms, for at least three 
years, which willbe their period of practical 
training. In the Calcutta Institute, the 
degree will follow the period of apprentice- 
ship, and not precede it, as it will at 
Dacca. Moreover, the Dacca students, at 
least a majority of them, will probably 
have to be sent over to Calcutta to be 
apprenticed to private firms, which means 
that almost half of their entire period of 
training will have to be spent outside 
.Dacca. The complexity of this arrangement 
is least likely to lead either to efficiency or 
economy. ButI am not much concerned 
with that at present. The Dacca type of 
Civil Engineer may be most efficient in its 
own way. But I do not know why the 
peculiar facilities for practical training 
which Calcutta offers should be thrown 
away in the case ofthe higher Civil Engi- 
neers, if it is really the case, that hitherto 
the Bengal Civil Engineer has been lacking 
in practical genius. The close proximity 
of the Technological Institute to the 
greatest centre of industrialand engineering 
activity in Eastern India, should be availed 
of by those who have the real good of the 
Indian Civil Engineer at heart. 

I read in the ofticial recommendations 
that “a suggestion that separate courses 
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should be prescribed in the Civil Overseer 
Grade in the Institute for Calcutta and moff- 
ussil students was negatived as unnecessary 
and undesirable.’ If there could have been 
a serious suggestion on this point, one 
wonders what objection there could be to 
there being turned out two different types— 
if different they must be—of higher Civil. 
Engineer from Calcutta and Dacca respect- 
ively. A very good proportion of the emp- 
loyers of Civil Engineers being in Calcutta 
they can well claim to have some opport- 
unity of satisfying themselves as to the 
capacity and training of their recruits, who. 
must be suited to their requirements. 

Ifitis unjust to thrust unknown men 
upon the employers, it is equally, if not 
more, unjust to deprive the University of 
Calcutta of the faculty of Civil Engineer- 
ing—the faculty which has helped in the 
production of the first Bengalee Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal. 

This brings me to the question as to 
whether there is enough demand for Civil 
Engineers in our country to justify the 
opening of higher classess in this branch 
of the subject in the Technological Institute 
in addition to the proposed Dacca College 
of Engineering. Itis difficult for one who 
is not in this line of business to speak with 


‘precision on this subject. But itisa matter 


of comnon knowledge that there arenume- 


_rous respectable .posts at the disposal of- 


Government which are at present. not ava- 
ilable to Indians. Even responsible officials 
like Messrs. Kuchler and’ Finnimore do not 
appear to be in sympathy with the system 
which’ brings about this exclusion of the 
Indian Engineers (vide page 4 of the Report 
of the Calcutta Comniittee).Sir R.N. Muker- 
jea, we read inthe report, suggested that 
half of all suitable engineering appoint- 
ments in Government service should be 
reserved for men trained in India ; and Mr. 
Nathan earnestly pleaded for an “improve- 
nent in the prospects of the students.’ 
Again, the Hon’ble Mr. B. R. Finni-. 
more, presiding at the last prize-distribu- 
tion at Sibpur, declared that the field of 
employment of Engineers in this country is 
almost unbounded. And we have no reason 
to question the authority of the Chief Engi- 
neer of Bengal to speak on this matter. On 
a similar occasion in 1912, the Hon ‘ble Mr- 
Lyon said that there could be no sugges- 
tion of reaction in Engineering. education 
in Bengal. At a meeting of the Technical 
Institute Committee, held on ‘the 4th 
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March, 1912, Mr. Nathan went so far as 
to say that even if the students of higher 
Engineering in Bengal were not all emp- 
loyed--whereas “they were practically all 
employed’’—the “higher instruction should 
not be abandoned until every attempt had 
_ been made to improve the prospects of the 
students.” ` z 
But as a matter of fact, we-find. that the 
Dacca University Committee have limited 


the numbér of annual: admissions to the. 


higher Engineering classes to 20, which is 
nearly one-third of the number who obtain 
= admission in the College Classes at Sibpur 

every year. If we are to take Mr. Nathan at 
his word, the higher Engineering students 
of Bengal are “practically all employed.” 
It would, therefore, be incumbent ‘on Govern- 
ment to find accommodation for the forty. 
students who will be refused admission 
at Dacca every year. The Technological 
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Institute should be enabled to take them 
in, and provide training in higher Civil 
Engineering. S 

It is to be sincerely hoped that Govern- 
ment would decide independently of the 
Official Committee in this particular, and 
open classes in higher Civil Engineering in 
the Technological Institute. ` a 

The- selection of the site for the Techno- 
logical Institute has not been a happy one: 
It would have been a splendid idea to accom- 
modate the Institute and the University 
College of Science close to each other, on the 
ideal of the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology of London. If that is -not 
possible, Belvedere would make a very 
desirable site, and afford unique residential 
facilities for all students, including those 
of the higher Civil Engineering department, 
which, it is my hope, will be included in the 
proposed Institute. . | 


` -AN INDIAN: WRESTLER IN THE WEST 


-By M. R. Rao. 


ATINDRA CHARAN GOHO, alias Gobar’ 
Babu, the amateur boy wrestler of Cal- ` 


_cutta, came over to England, early this 
year.. The Editor of the London: Health 
and Strength, “The National Organ of 
Physical Fitness’? wrote in his issue of the 
31st May last an article entitled “Gobar, 
the 18st. Boy Wrestler from India, who 


wears a‘collar 160 tbs in weight,” which 


runs as follows ;— 7 
` Ina garden at the rear of a house in Hampstead, 
within a stone’s throw of the Heath, I'saw him for 
' the first time, .A mat- was spread upon the lawn, and 
he—that massive, that’ wonderful, Indian, J. C. Goho 
Gobar—was wrestling with an Englishman scarcely 
less massive than himself—the well-known Phil Lane, 
of Oxford. . Phil was panting furiously; he was doing 
his level best to make that Indian go all out, but he 
was not going out at all. l 
He is only 20 years of age, but what a. terror of a 
young giant he is; just like a great big boy with 
sparkling intelligent eyes—a boy to whom'life is full of 
joy and beauty, because he is so strong and glories in 
-in his strength. Ido hope you, my readers, will have 
an opportunity of seeing: him, and it will not be the 
fault of Mr. George Harrington, his manager, if 
you do not, | 


, l WANTS TO MEET GOTCH: ; 

Gobar has come to England to meet the best heavy 
weights we have, andit is not unlikely that the un- 
conquerable Jimmy-Esson will take him on. For Jim- 
my is afraid of no man, and if he and the Indian come 
to grips there’ll be a match worth going many miles 
to see, and don’t you forget it. - ae i 

But there’s one man Gobar has set his heart on 
meeting, and that is Gotch, the champién of the world 

After all there’s nothing very remarkable in the fact 
that he is a good wrestler, for he comes of wrestling 


‘stock—one of the most famous wrestling stocks, in 


India. vB 
He was born in Calcutta in 1892. His uncle wasa 
famous wrestler and his granddad a 'more famous 
wrestler still. He is a Hindoo and though he has mét 
famous Indian wrestlers he has never yet been beaten. 
I wonder whether he will ever be. Gama (you remember 
Gama, don’t you? Zbysco does at any rate) used to 
train him, but even hecould never throw the young 
giant, He has also wrestled with the brother of 
Ghulam who in 1900 won the championship of the 


world at Paris. - 


Intense interest is being taken in his progress over 
yonder in India I assure you: and I’m not surprised at 
that, for India has reasons to be proud of such strong 
men as he. Re ed i 

Gopar’s Dierry. 

The ‘house at which I ran him to earth is inhabited 
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Basu J. C. Gono, alias GOBAR, IN EDINBURGH 


by a select company of Indian students. Gobar comes 


of a good and well-to-do family. There are no female 
servants in the house, and here he trains just as though 
he were in his native land. 

No English food will he touch: everything has to 
be cooked by his own servants. His food comprises 
fowls and plenty of butter, and he is very fond of 
almonds crushed and cooked with sugar and water— 
and avery dainty dish it makes. 

He is an absolute teetotaler, but he smokes—or 
rather plays with a cigarette now and then—perhaps 
once in a month on the average. 

I saw him training and I wonder how many of our 
British strong men will be able to keep pace with 
him, 

CLUBS THAT WEIGH 100 LBS EACH. 
He has two lots of clubs—one weighiug 50 
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lbs, the other 100 lbs each. I 
saw him lift the latter up 
by the knobs and swing them over 
his shoulders over and over again. 

He tells me that in wrestling 
with his mat partners he never 
gets sufficient exercise for the neck 
muscles ; none of them are able to 
get sufficient grip upon it. 


A COLLAR THAT WILL Nor BE 
FASHOINABLE, 


So'he uses a stone collarin the 
shape ofa life bouy, and with this 
round his neck and resting on his 
shoulders, he runs up and down 
stairs—just for a little exercise, 
I saw him do it and let me tell you 
it weighs 160 lbs.I shouldn’t care 
to run many miles in that anyway. 

Again, he has brought over with 
him from India, a family heirloom 
that has been handed down from his 

randfather, who used it more that 
alf a century ago. I’m quite sure 
when he came over he had to pay 
a big sum for excesss luggage on 
that. None but he was able to 
move that, but he lay down on 
his back and grasping the cylindri- 
cal bar that formsa bridge in the 
centre of the stone, he draws it 
towards him, and then raises it up 
perpendicularly above his body. 

It is truly a wonderful feat but 
how the B. W. L. A. would des- 
cribe it and whether they will 
grant him a certificate, I can’t 
exactly say. 

It is quite on the cards that 
Gobar will take part in the wrest- 
ling tournament in the Anglo- 
German Exhibition at the Crystal 
Palace, and, if he does, I advise you 
all to go and watch him. It would 
be worth your while only ifjust to 
see what this Indian Hercules 
really looks like. With all his 
massive strength, his muscles are 
as pliable and his limbs as supple as 
those of a runner, and on the mat 
heis as quick as lightning. 


His measurements are as follows: 
GOBAR’S MEASUREMENTS. 

Height, 6ft. Iin.; chest 48-50 in.; waist 42 in. ; 
biceps, 18 in.; forearm, 13% in.; wrist 8 in. ; thigh, 30 
in.; calf, 18 in. ; neck, 18% in. ; weight, 18 stone. 

It would be a matter of great pleasure to 
the Indian public to learn that Babu Gobar 
has made himself very prominent by defeat- 
ing the two conspicuous British’ wrestlers. 
He came over to this country to compete for 
the world championship in wrestling but 

was quite disengaged until the end of 
August. He met Mr. Campbell, the Britith 
Champion in Glasgow, on the 30th of 
August and defeated him in about 50 
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minutes. His success has won him much 
reputation and the spacious building of 
Olympia in Edinburgh was packed to the 
door when Gobar measured his strength 
with that of Esson (Aberdeen), another 





GOBAR WITH THE STONE COLLAR 
WEIGHING 160 lbs. 


famous wrestler of Britain, “the uncon- 
querable Jimmy Esson”, referred to in the 
above extract from Health and Strength. 
Their respective weights, Gobar 17st. 4 ths. 
and Esson 16st. 4 fbs., and. gigantic 
appearance attracted the attention of the 
people and the spectators were much in- 
terested and enthusiastic over the occasion. 
Though Essondisplayed much strength and 
muscle he was rarely off from -the iron 
hands and knees of Gobar, who secured the 
first grip and brought his opponent to the 
mat and kept him gasping for about 30 
minutes. Esson was now and then cau- 
tioned for using prohibited tactics, but he 
succeeded in getting to his feet again. 
However Esson was again pinned to the 
ground and within 39 minutes and 5 se- 
conds Gobar ‘gained the first fall. But 
Gobar had to gain another fall to finish 
the contest; but Esson after repeated 
warnings from the referee was disqualified 
for having recourse to prohibited methods, 
and the match was decided in favour of 
Gobar. He was invited to dinner by the 
Andhra Brotherhood and garlanded at the 
Railway station with due honour and re- 
spect. He will shortly proceed to America 
to wrestle with Gotch, the present world 
champion. | 

Gobar’s grand-father, the late Babu Ambica 
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Charan Goho, commonly known as Ambu 
Babu, and his uncle, the late Babu Khetter 
Charan Goho, who was banian of several 
mercantile firms, were the greatest Bengali 
wrestlers and athletes. Both of them 
learnt the art of wrestling thoroughly. 
They invented several “tricks” unknown 
to Panjabi and Pathan wrestlers. The 
greatest of them never failed to pay them 
a visit when in Calcutta in order to learn 
something from them. Being the son of 
Abhay Babu (one of Calcutta’s richestmen, 
earning some two lakhs of rupees per an- 
num), Ambu Babu spent very large sums 
on his favorite hobby. In his akhara, 
which was quite a big place, he kept about 
40 cows and 30 goats, to supply his pupils 
with milk after their daily exercises. The 
favorite ones used to get in addition sub- 
stantial diet every day. 





GOBAR SWINGING CLUBS WEIGHING 
100 lbs. EACH. 


Khetter Charan learnt the art still more 
scieutifically. He was besides a great box- 
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; ' THE SCOURGE OF BENGAL 


‘et and ‘well versed in dagger-play and lathi- 
play, &c. He lived on 8 seers of milk a day 
and ordinary spare diet. 

The Gohos have been a family of banians 
for four generations. Gobar’s father, Babu 
Ram Charan Goho, is the banian of Messrs. 
Hoare Miller & Co. He also is a very 
strong tall and stout man of simple habits. 

Gobar had his training from his rncle 
the late Babu Khetter Charan Goho: and 
after his demise, from famous wreSciers 
from all parts of India, such as Gama, 
Kalloo, Rahamani, &c. None of them could 
beat him. Their remuneration varied-from 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 per diem. . 
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Gobar has had English education up to 
the matriculation standard. 

When in Calcutta, besides the ordinary 
diet of Bengalis, Gobar Babu took the 
following: Akni of meat mixed with ghee 
( 34 seer), 400 almonds and 2 ounces of 
small cardamoms;thejuice of oneanda half 
seers of Kabuli pomegranates; gold-leaf 
worth one rupee and silver-leaf worth two 
annas; thandai mixed with almonds and 
Spices; one seer of milk; fruit worth a 
rupee a day. 


11, GEORGE SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


B "+. . THE SCOURGE OF BENGAL 


propose to give below a short summary 
| of the variation of population in 
Bengal in the decade 1901-11 district 
by district, together with a very brief ac- 
count of the climatic and other conditions 
affecting the health of the people of each 
district, as far as possible, in the language 
“of -the Census Report. (Vol V, 1913) itself. 
“The result of my enquiry will appear 
sufficiently gloomy without any comment 
ön my part. . oer 
- In the first column:the name of the 
district is given, in the second the rate of 
variation, in the third certain noticeable 
features connected with the rate of varia- 


tion, and in the fourth climatic and other 
condition’s affecting the health of the people 
of the district. I have mentioned both. 
the good and the bad points in the last 
column just as I have found them in the 
report, but the reader will have no diff- 
culty in perceiving that the former are 
very few, and confined almost entirely to 
some of the East Bengal districts. He will 
also observe that in some cases the appar- 
ent rate of increase is far greater than the 
actual or natural growth of population, 
owing to the swelling of the figures by 
immigration. | 


I. West BENGAL 


BURDWAN Ji + 037. 
coal-fields, 
Pi 7 : 
BIRBHUM “we 2 + 3°68. 
x A . es £ 
: BANKURA a + 1°99 prolific. 
MIDNAPORE ue + 1°15 


- There would have been a de- 
crease of population but for the 
heavy influx of labourers in the 


Semi-aboriginal population very 


Centre ofthe notorious Burdwan 
fever. Repeated epidemics of cholera. 
Inundations. ‘Malaria continued 
to levy its heavy toll’. 


Serious flood (1902), Wave of 
fever and epidemic of cholera aud 
scrious mortality therefrom. 


Malaria in the lowlands of 
Vishnupur. 


Epidemics of cholera and small 
ox. Fever, the most important 
actor in the health of the district, 
was rife in the waterlogged areas. 

-- In Ghatal subdivision, the people 
suffer from constant malaria and 
periodical epidemics of cholera. . 
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HOOGHLY 


|- HOWRAH 


24 PARGANAHS 


NADIA 


MURSHIDA BAD. 


JESSORE 


. RAJSHAHL 


DINAJPUR 


JALPAIGURI >- s 


. DARJEELING 


+ 3°91 
+ 10°93 
+ 1712 
— 244 
` + 293 
— ‘3°03 
+ 1°37 
+ 1772 
+ 14°79 
‘+ 6°65 


`~ 


Increase due to influx of immi- 
grants rather than to natural growth. 


The city of Howrah accounts 
for nearly three-fourths of the in- 
crease of population, of which 
nearly half are outsiders from up- 
country or Orissa. 


Il. CENTRAL BBNGAL 


Half the increase is due to immi- 
gration to the mills &c. 


Ill. Norrs BENGAL 


Small as the increase is, it is 
mainly attfihutable to the fecundity 
of the Muhammadans. The Hindus 
have. actually decreased by 2°79° 
percent. 


Increase largely due to immigra- 
tion. : 


This high rate of increase is due 
to immigration in'the tea gardens 
&e. The natural population in- 
creased by only 7 per cent. 


Tea garden coolies form one- 
fifth of the total population of the 
district. 
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Suffered severely from > the 
ravages of Burdwan fever, which 
persisted for 20 years and the mor- 
tality was enormous. The drain 
cansed by deaths from fever conti- 
nued after 1891. It is still the pre- 
vailng disease of the district. 


Fever is prevalent in the suh- 
division of Amta. 


Seven Thanas (Police stations) 
are malarious and return high rates 
of mortality. 


‘The records of the district of 
Nadia for the past 50 years are 
a depressing chronicle of diséasé.’ 
The Burdwan fever spread from 
Nadia, and was at first known as 
Nadia fever. The whole district 
was very tinhealthy and feverish. 
There.were also constant epidemics 
of cholera. 


Ravages of Burdwan fevers. 
Severe floods. Epidemics of cholera 
and small pox. Some portions of 
the district are extremely unhealthy, 
more so than Jessore and Nadia. 

‘Its history during the last half , 
a century is also one of recurring /f 
epidemics of disease and déeclinin 
population.” The whole district is . 
extremely unhealthy, and malarial 
fever “prevails extensively every- 
where. 


One of the most malarious 
districts is North Bengal. Nator is 
the most malarious subdivision. 
Fever continues unabated. 


Fever of a malignant type pre- 


vails. Death-r ate highest in North 
Bengal. sa 
Severe floods. Epidemics of 


cholera. Fever, which is endemic in 
this Tarai district, continued un- 
abated. Of all:the districts in North 
Bengal only Dinajpur had a higher 
death-rate. 


RANGPUR + 10°78 
BOGRA + 1524 
PABNA + O'51i 
MALDA + 13°88 
KHULNA + 9'08 
DACCA + 11°95 
MYMENSING + 15°53 
FARIDPUR + S71 
BACKERGUNGE. + §'98 
TIPPERA S as 


+ 14-74 


THE SCOURGE OF BENGAL 


Increase largely due to immigra- 
tion. Muhammadans who prepon- 
drate increased by 14.54 per cent, 
Hindus only by 3. 46 per cent. 


ł 
i 


Hindus have increased .only by 
8'24 per cent, but ‘the Muhamma- 
dans, who form 82 p,c. of the popu- 
lation, have increased by 16 per 
cent. ` 


If the immigran Ñ labourers em- 
ployed at Sara b@xcluded, the 
increase is entirely d out. 









‘As in other dig§ficts of North 
and East Bengal, the Muhamma- 
dans have a larger share in the 
increase than the Hindus, owing to 
their numerical superiority, as wellas 
to their greater procreative capacity.’ 


“Iv. East BENGAL 


_ The rate of increase among 
Muhammadans—18°8 p. c—is 12 
p. c. more than among Hindus. 


Rate of increase of Hindus—8 p.e. 
—is less than half of that of Muham- 
madans. 


n ARR aes ONE Re ninimi miei mieit 
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Population decreased at every 
census until 1901 whet increase due 
to natural growth barely exceeded 
one per cent. The earthquake of 
1897 improved the dratnage, but 
there was a recrudescence of the 
ravages of malaria after 1905, The 
Nilphamari and Sadar Subdivisions 
suffer from fever and epidemics of 
cholera. 


The district suffers from malaria, 
The Thana of Sherpur is unhealthy. 


_ Malaria is a permanent scourge. 
High floods, Inundation, Persistent 
unhealthiness. 


Malaria prevails 


Malaria is prevalent, the most 
unhealthy part being the northern 
tract adjoining Jessore. Severe 
cyclone (1909). Ravages of man- 
killing tigers. 


‘Malaria, which checks the 
growth of population im so many 
districts, has no strong hold over 
this-district, except in a small -area 
on the western side.’ Unusually 
high floods’in 1906. . 


a 


The greater part of the Tangail 
subdivision is malarious and also 
suffered heavily ftom cholera, but on 
the whole it is one of the healthiest 
districts in Bengal. | 


The district is malarious, the 
mortality from fever during the past 
decade being exceeded only by 
Chittagong in East Bengal. Thana 
Bhusna is very malarious~as mala- 
rious as any part of Bengal. Epide- 
mics of cholera. , Madaripur is 
healthy. 


Subject to the devastation of 
cyclones and tidal waves. Infested 
by wild animals. The disastrous 
cyclone of 1876, the cyclone of 1909, 
Perojepur Subdivision has become 
malarious, 


Ld 


In point of climate Tippera 


‘occupies the first place in North 
- and East Bengal, its death-rate 


from fever being the lowest in these 
divisions, Heavy floods in 1906 
and 1910, í 
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i are Muhammadans. 


CHITTAGONG .. + 11°47 


Along with the above, take into con- 
sideration the following facts: In Bengal 
asa whole Hindus have increased hy 3°9 
p.c, whereas Muhammadans have ig- 
creased by 13°4p.c. The figures for W 
Bengal are 1°7 for Hindus and 4'9 
Muhammadans ; for Central Bengal, 
and 3°1; but inthis case the appareril 
higher rate of increase of Hindus is not 
due to natural growth, but to the immi- 
gration of up-country Hindus in very large 
numbers. The figures for North and East: 
Bengal are respectively 2'9 to 8'2, and 6°6, 
to 14:6. The highest rate of increase for 
both Hindus and Muhammadansis therefore 
in East, Bengal, but itis nearly two and 
a half times as great in the case of the 
latter as in that of the former. 






“In Bengal the Hindu element steadily diminishes as 
one proceeds eastwards. The most distinctively Hindu 
districts are found in -West Bengal, where Hindus 
represent 82 per cent of the total population. In 
Central Bengal the proportion falls to 51 p. c., while 
in North Bengal it is only 37 p. c., the minimnm of 31 
pc, being reached in East Bengal......Altogether, there 
are only ten districts -in which Hindus outnumber 
Mussalmans, viz., the six districts of West Bengal, the 
24 Parganas in Central Bengal, and the Chittagong 
Hill tract: in the district last named, however, the 
Hindus are largely outnumbered by both Animists 
and Buddhists. 


We must also remember the fact that 
Bengal gained as many. as: 1,286,000 per- 
sons by immigration -during the decade, 
so that the rate of increase in the case of 
sone districts was more apparent than 
real. 

When all these facts -have been duly 
considered, it will be found that (a) the 
districts where Hindus prevail are the most 
insanitary, (b) the comparatively salubri- 
ous districts, very few though they are, are 
practically in the possession of the Muham- 
madans, and (c) the high rate of increase 
in some districts, when not due to immi- 
gration, is mainly due to the numerical 
superiority and the. prolificacy of the 
Muhammadans. The districts of Bogra, 
Noakhali, Tippera, and Mymensingh, where 


~ 


77 per cent of the population 
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Disastrous cyclone of 1876, tol- 
lowed by terrible epidemic of 
cholera. Heavy floods of 1909, 
ue aaa by a virulent form of 
ever, 


Malaria is more prevalent than | 


elsewhere in East Bengal, Disas- 
trous cyclones, and epidemics of 


cholera consequent on the pollution | 


of the water-supply. « 


the rate of increase is about 15 p. c., are 
preponderatingly Muhammadan. : 

But the table given above reveals the 
apalling fact that almost all the districts 
of Bengal are regularly ravaged by malaria, 
and many are periodically ravaged by 
cholera, small-pox, inundations, floods, 
cyclones .and wild beasts. The oniy dist- 
rict practically free from malaria 1s 
Tippera, * and fever is also not very pre- 
valent in Dacca (except Manickgun ), 
Noakhali and Mymensingh (except Tangail). 
In all other districts malaria prevails in 
more or less virulent form. 

. Except Howrah, all the West Bengal 
districts record a nominal increase, and 
so also the districts of Murshidabad in 
Central Bengal and Rajshahi in North 
Bengal. In the districts of Nadia and: 
Jessore the history of which, according to 
the Report, is ‘adismal record ofdisease, and 
decline’—there has been an actual decrease. 
and the same would be the case in Burd wan 
but for the influx of immigrants. In 
Rajshahi the Hindus have actually decreas- 
ed by 2°79 per cent, whereas in Pabna the 
population is stationary, if we omit the 
immigrant coolies engaged in the construc- 
tion of the Sara bridge. - 

Before we congratulate ourselves on 
the healthiness of the riveraine districts 
of East Bengal, we should remember that 
according to the Census Report, which 1s 
supported by my own knowledge, 

“Cholera is nearly always more prevalent in river 
districts than in drier areas. In the latter, epidemics' 
rage sometimes with extraordinary ‘virulence, but in 
the river districts cholera is almost an annual 
visitation,’’+ 


Bengal has no plague, and this is attri- 


* Though the Census Report gives a glowing 
description of this district, I personally know that 
the Thana of Kasba, which is quite close to the sadar, 
is malarious and unhealthy. 


t According to the Census Report, “the explana- 
tion seems to be the practice ofdefoecation on the banks 
of khals or rivers and the consequent pollution of the 
water,” i 


Sra 
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THE SCOURGE OF BENGAL 


buted in the Census Report to the greater, | 


regard Poe in Bengali houses to neatness 
and tidiness as compared to Bihar, and 


the structure and design of the Bengali 
home, which is said to afford little shelter 
for rats. As for fever, however, “year by. 
year it is silently and relentlessly at work.” 
Plague slays its thousands, but fever its 
ten thousands. Not only does. it diminish 

«the population by death, but it reduces the 
vitality of the survivors, saps their founda- 
tion and fecundity, and eitherinterrupts the 
even tenor, or hinders the development, 
of commerce and industry. 

` . “A leading’ cause of proverty—and of many other 
disagreeables in‘a great part of Bengal—is the pre-. 
valence of malaria. For a physical explanation of the 

Bengali lack of energy, malaria would count high.” 
(Vernede). E Koge l 

“It must...be remembered that malaria is the in- 
direct cause ‘of a large proportion of deaths owing 
to enfeeblement caused by its répeated attacks. 
Malaria, and the lowered vitality resulting from it, 

is ‘a predisposing cause in both pthisis and dysentery, 
so that it is responsible, in part, for the prevalence of 
these diseases and for the mortality ascribed to them. 
There can, in any case, be little doubt as to the pre- 
judicial effect of mularia on the birth-rate, both by 
causing abortion and still-birth, and also by. diminish- 
ing the reproductive powers of persons whose systems 
are weakened by continual attacks. Further, as 
stated by a. statistical authority, ‘from an economical 
point of view common sickness is more important than 
deaths, for it is the arhount and duration of sickness 
rather-than the mortality that tell on the prosperity 
ofa community’.’’ (Dr. Dickson), .- -. - : 

This extract from the Report will show 

Show all-embracing are the pernicious effects 

fof Malaria in Bengal. ` , 

' Among the causes of malaria, the 
Report mentions (1) the water-logged 
state of the country. The rivers are gradu- 
ally hightening their beds—specially in 
Central Bengal—until the drainage is away 
from instead of towards them. When the 
river silts‘ up. at the mouth, the district 
at-once -beeomes malarious: `The result is, 
that the: number: of infected mosquitoes 
goes on increasing, and pari passu, the 

. number.of infected people, the one reacting 
on the other.-.(2) The insanitary condi- 

Ation of the villages, which are’ surrounded 
by jungles, dirty tanks, ditches and marshes. 

. (3) The. construction of railways, as to 
which the Report says as follows: 
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“Sometimes the construction of railways appears 
to be, actually or potentially, prejudicial to the health 
of the people, owing to the facilities they afford for the 
introduction or dissemination of disease. Their func- 
tion is that of carriers, and they carry disease as well 
as goods...... There is also a potential source of danger 
in the form of ‘borrow-pits’ from which earth is 


‘excavated for railway embankments. They are not 


continuous but.separated from each other by interven- 
ing banks of earth. Inthe rains they form stagnant 
ponds, from which water cantiot drain away and in . 
which the fever mosquito breeds and multiplies. So 
far there Is ground for the common, though vague, 
belief of the people that fever is connected with the’ 
railway, but on the other hand, where such embank- 
ments exist, fever is as prevalent in tracts far removed 
from the railway as it is near the line.” 


The remarks of the Sanitary Commission- 
er in his Report for 1904 is quoted in this. 
connection. Referring to roads in the dis- 
trict of Backergunge, hesays, that allearth 
should be taken from one side of the road 
only, and all borrowpits. should be made 
in the form of a ditch and should open into 
a khal. z ot a 

- “Ifthis were done, the result would be a channel 
useful as a waterway for small boats. It would be 
scoured out at each ‘tide, and thus could not possibly 
be a breeding place for mosquitoes, while it would be 
very beneficial to the drainage of the country. 

| The Census Superintendent says that 
these remarks apply mutatis mutandis to 
railway.embankments. a 3 | 

The Census Report proceeds : a 

“Railway embankments may also -obstruct- the 
drainage of the country. The Indian Railway Act 
(section 11) requires railway administrations to 
provide waterways sufficient to enable the water to 
drain off the land near or affected by the railway as 
rapidly as before its construction, but-it is-open to 
question whether it is physically: possible to do. so; 
and there is no doubt.that in areas liable to inunda- 
tion, the embankmerit does frequently ‘alter the 
drainage of the country. On one side the floods aré 
deeper and last longer than before, and soil becomes 
water-logged ; on the other, the land does not receive 
the same amount of moisture or the same fertilising 
deposit. of silt. o = sie 

A much more liberal expenditure’ of 
public money in drainage‘schemes therefore 
seems to be the only hope of Bengal for the 
eradication of this terrible scourge. Greater 
attention to rural sanitation, as well.as 
in the construction of railway embank: 
ments, are two other accessory means’ for 
ridding Bengal from malaria and reducing 
her heavy annual toll of human lives... - - 


Poxuirieus. . > 
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NOTES 


“The Modern Review” and the Census 
Report. 


In Chapter XI (Caste), Volume V, Part 
I, of the Census Report for 1911, Professor 
Homersham Cox’s article on Anthropomet- 
ry and Race, published in the Modern 
Review for May 1911, is quoted, and the 
Census Superintendent, Mr. O’Malley, 
I, €. s., concludes : 

“So far as Bengal is concerned, my opinion is that 
the presence of the socalled Mongolian patches cannot 
be said to support Sir Herbert Risley’s hypothesis 
that the Bengalis are a Mongolo-Dravidian race.” 

It is difficult not to believe that prejudice 
against the Bengalis hada great deal to do 
with Sir Herbert Risley’s favourite theory. 

“In Bengal, at the present time, differentiation of 
occupation is the most ‘fruitful source of fission, new 
groups being formed by it either into subcastes or 
separate castes...A recent writer well describes this 
process, which he calls “upward economic movement 


and consequent social differentiati@n.”’ (Census Report, 
V1 V, Part I, Page 496). 


This writer is Babu Radha Karal 
Mukharji, whose article on Caste in Indian 
Economics, published inthe Modern Review 
for August 1912, is then quoted. At page 
508 the same article is quoted again, in 
order to show the process of social differ- 
entiation in operation among the Tantis 
of Calcutta. The Mahisays are another 
interesting illustration of this differentia- 
tion. 


Occupational Statistics. 


The following extracts from Chapter 
XII (Occupations) of the Census Report for 
‘Bengal (Vol V, 1918) will prove inter- 
esting as well as instructive. | 

In Bengal 35% millions, or three quar- 
ters of the population, are supported by 
agriculture, of whom 30 millions are 
ordinary cultivators. The number returned 
under the head of Industry is 3,441;000. 
Tradetaccounts for 2144 millions or 5 per 
cent. Nearly athird of a million subsist 
' by service in the public force (main 
police.) or in various branches of the ad- 
ministration. Professions and liberal arts 
( including religion ) account for 2 per cent. 


Those subsisting ‘by unproductive. profes- - P 


sions, such as prostitutes and beggars, 


number nearly 414 lakhs. | | 


Cotton spinning and weaving provide for ~ 
460,000 persons in Bengal and 393,000 in 
Behar, Of these, only 11,000 are employed 
in cotton mills, and the remainder work 
at home. . 

“In spite of the stimulus given to this industry _ 
by the swadeshi movement and by the efforts of ` 
Government to introduce improved and more profit- 
able methods of work, there has been a serious decline 
since 1901 in the number who subsist by the produce 
of their looms : the actual’ decrease in both provinces 
ig a quarter of a million or 23 per cent.” 


Among the weaving castes of Orissa how- 
ever this industry still retains its vitality. ` 

The silk-worm industry is on the decline 
in the districts of Murshidabad and 
Rajshahi, though itis still holding its own - 
in Malda, as will appear from the follow- 
ing table. Disease among silk-worms is 
one of the causes of the decay. The indus- 
try is however progressive in Birbhum, 
Bankura and Bhagalpur, where the Bihar 
Trading Company has done ‘much to im- 
prove it. 


District Number supported ~ $ 
911 1901 
Murshidabad 6,803 10,041 
Malda | 34,598 34,383 
Rajshahi ‘766 33,155 


In Bengal, 48,000 persons are engaged 
in making brass, copper and _bell-metal 
articles. This industry holds its: own, 
the number maintained by it having in- 
creased by 18 per cent. since 1901. 


“This industry is better organised than any other 
in the province ; and itis most highly organised at 
Ghatal and Kharar in Midnapore district. The 
masters there are enterprising ’and wealthy; they 
obtain the material in economically large quantities, — 
—tin from Straits Settlements and copper from Japan 
and so on; they distribute the labour, they pay by 
piece-work, .and they have a steady demand from 
Barabazar in Calcutta.” (J. G. Cumming, Industrial 
Review of Bengal ). 


The leather industry of Bengal has not 
yet been organised and developed by 
modern methods. Inspite of its large 


ossibilities, there are as yet only 13 
tanneries and 4 leather factories in the two . 
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provinces, and these are only small con- 
cerns employing only 1,740 hands. 

Manufacture of chemicals and chemical 
products is attracting Indian . specialists, 
‘not to mention capitalists. . 

_ “There are 11 chemical works in Calcutta and its 
vicinity, prominent among which is the Bengal 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works, started by Dr. 
P. C. Roy, D. Sc, F. C. S, which is one of the most 
go-ahead young enterprises in Bengal.” 

Owners and bearers of the archaic palki 
and their families number no less than 
127,000 persons, thus showing that asa 
means of transport it still maintains its 
position. 
` “Insurance companies are increasing in 
but are often of mushroom growth.” 

The number supported by 
profession has increased by 30 per cent 
since 1901. Of lawyers alone, such as 
vakils and muktears, there are 9,641 in 
Bengal. The profession 

“is becoming more and more a monopoly of the 
Indian, even in its higher branches. In 1911 out of 
170 barristers practising in the High Court of 
Calcutta, only 22 were Europeans; in other words, 
there were six Indian barristers practising to every 
European barrister.” -EN 

In Bengal as a whole, there are 36 
workers to 64 dependants ; the dependants 
are most numerous among the lawyers, 
among whom there are four dependants 
to every worker. The proportion of de- 
pendants is highest among all classes of 
the population in East Bengal. 

“Ofthe higher castes, the Brahmans live mainly by 
agriculture and not by the exercise of their priestly 
functions. In West and Central Bengal the number of 
Brahmans supported by agriculture, whether land- 
lords and tenants, is double that supported by priest- 
hood ; in North and East Bengal a quarter, in Bihar 
one-seventh, and in Orissa and Chotanagpur only 
one-tenth maintain themselves by their traditional 
calling.” : 

There are 9,000 Brahmins among the 
jute mill employees.’ 

Though there is only one literate Mus- 
salman to every seven Hindus, 

“Nearly half the professors, teachers and inspectors 
of schools and colleges in Eastern Bengal are Mussal- 
mans, who are more numerous even than the 
Brahmans and Kayasthas taken together.” f 

“It is interesting to note. the, extent to which the 
lower castes are taking a place in the professions. 
Among the Rajbansis there are 21 lawyers, 115 
medical practitioners and 161 persons in educational 
appointments. The Namasudrasclaiin no less than 
522 medical practitioners, and the Baruis 223, while 
other low castes as Dhobas, Kurmis, Malis, Malas 
and Patnis are also represented. Of the persons in 
educational posts, the Namasudras contribute 192, 
_the Chasi Kaibartas 245, the Shahas 214, the Baish- 
_habs 122 and the Napits 168,” 


13 


number, 


the legal 


52T 


“The number of Musalman and Hindu convicts 
in Bengal is almost exactly proportionate to their 
strength in the population, and it cannot be said that 
either community has any particular propensity 
to crime.” 


Languages of the Border Districts. 


Purnea, Sonthal Parganas, Manbhum, 
Singhbhum, and Mayurbhanj are the~ 
districts of-the new province of Bihar and 
Orissa which border on Bengal. -In the 
Pakur subdivision oftheSonthal Parganas, 
11 per cent of the population speak Hindi 
and Urdu, 30 per cent speak Bengali, and 
51 per cent speak Santali. In the Jamtara 
subdivision, 26 per cent speak Hindi and 
Urdu,34 per cent speak Bengali, and 39 per 
cent speak Santali. Inthe Dumka, Deoghur, 
Rajmahal and Godda subdivisions, 14, 4,13 
and 3 per cent respectively speak Bengali. 
The Pakur and Jamtara subdivisions have 
therefore «æ very good. claim to be included 
in Bengal, for in both the. subdivisions 
Bengali is spoken. by more persons than 
Urdu or Hindi, and indeed. the whole of 
the Sonthal Parganas might well be in- 
cluded within Bengal, for no less than 
34,414 persons in that district. speak Mal 
Paharia, whi¢h is merely a corrupt form 
of Bengali. Se, Bes Fs 

‘In Manbhum, 2,117 persons per 10,000 
of the population speak Hindiand Urdu, 


-12 persons out of the same number speak 


Oriya, and 6,354 per 10,000 speak Bengali. 
In the Sadar subdivision, 73 per cent speak 
Bengali, 13 per cent Hindi and Urdu, and 
the same proportion speak Santali, so 
that in this subdivision the Bengali-speak- 
ing population .is - overwhelmingly large. 
In the Dhanbaid subdivision, 46 per cent 
speak Hindi and Urdu, 36 per cent speak 
Bengali and only 17 per cent speak Santali. 
In the whole district, those who speak 
Bengali preponderate over those who 
speak any other language. In the ‘case 
of this district, therefore, there is absolute- 
ly no reason for its inclusion in Bihar. 
The Kharia Thar and Pahira Thar, which 


“are spoken by the Kharias and Pahiras 


of Manbhum, are, according to Sir G. A. 
Grierson, dialects of Bengali, and so also 
is the Kumrali, also known as Khotta 
Bengali, which is the language of 211,411 
persons in Manbhum. Panch Pargania 
or Tamaria, anothet language spoken in 
this district, is written in Bengali charac- 
ters, and ‘looked at, so to speak, through 
Bengali spectacles.’ It closely resembles 
the Kumrali. Mr. Coupland, Deputy Com- 


missioner of Manbhum, says that ‘the 
members ofthe aboriginal tribes are toa 
large extent polyglot, speaking Bengali 
or Hindi, usually the former, in addition 
to their own dialect even where, as in the 
case of the Santals, they area sufficiently 
numerous community to force a knowledge 
of their own language on their neighbours, 
and on the courts and offices with whom 
they come into contact.” The Census 
Report adds that the Mundas and Oraons 
also use the vernacular currentin the parti- 
cular district when speaking with their 
Hindu neighbours. THe fact that in some 
subdivisions of these border districts a 
large number of people speak an aborigi- 
nal language need not therefore have pre- 
vented their incorporation in the Bengal 
Presidency. 

‘ In the case of the Dhalbhum Pargana 
of the Singhbhum District, the injustice 
done to the Bengalis is still more apparent. 
As many as 40 per cent of the population 
of this pargana speak Bengali, and only 
one per cent speak Ho, and 11 per cent 
speak Oriya. 

Similarly, in Mayurbhanj the language 
of the Kurmis is Bengali. They came from 
Midnapur and settled in Ma}urbhanj. 

But the case of Purnea specially the 
Kishenganj subdivision of the district, is 


glaringly anomalous. In this subdivision’ 


as many as 97 per cent speak Bengali, 
and the Census Report adds that 


“In a great part of that district it is difficult to 
say whether the language is Bengali or Behari, for 
Behari fades imperceptibly into Bengali and vice versa. 
In the main, however, it is Bengali, with an admixture 
of Kaithi, but it is written in Kaithi.” 

In the Bengal Presidency, Bengaliis the 
language of 92 per cent of the population ; 
in Bihar and Orissa, it 1s spoken by 
2,295,000 or 6 per cent of the total popula- 
tion, the border districts of Purnea, the 
Sonthal Parganas, Manbhum, and Singh- 
bhum accounting for over nine-tenths of 
the total number. In the Census Report. of 
1901 it was stated:.. oS 
_ “The gradual disappearance of the non-Aryan 
dialects is only a matter of time. Even now it is only 
in the remoter tracts, and in the less accessible and 
inhospitable hills, that they still flourished. The 
process of absorption will doubtless go on with increa- 
sing rapidity, as communications begin to improve 
and intercourse with the outside world becomes more 
and more continuous.” 


The Report of 1911 adds: 


“There can be no doubt that absorption into 
Hinduism often leads to partial defection from the 
tribal language.” ` ; ¥ 
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In the Darjeeling district those who 
speak the. Nepali language (21 per cént) 
exceed the Bengali-speaking population 
(17 per cent) but this did -not prevent 
Darjeeling from being included in Bengal 
nor does it cause any inconvenience to any- 
body. Similarly in the thana of Ramnagar 


‘in the district of Midnapore two-thirds of 


the inhabitants speak Oriya but this did 
not prevent its incorporation in Bengal. 
The returns for the last three Censuses 
show that Oriya is being replacéd by 
Bengaliin the south of the district where 
it was hitherto a native language. The 
same would have been the case with the. 
aboriginal languages of the Chotanagpur 
Plateau if this healthy tract had been 
annexed to Bengal. 

In the celebrated despatch of 25th 
August 1911, Lord Hardinge made the 
memorable pronouncement: 

“Half measures will be of no avail, and whatever is 


to be done would be done so as to make a settlement 
satisfactory to all the classes concerned.” 


Is it too late to expect that this states- 
manlike utterance may yet be fulfilled ? 


“Bogus Medical Degrees.” 


Indian publicists have not, speaking 
generally, favoured the proposed legislation 
to penalise the use of “bogus medical 
degrees.” It would be instructive to know 
what a medical expert and educationist , 
of the standing of the Hon’ble Dr. Nil 


-Ratan Sircar, M. A., M. D., has to say on the 
‘subject. The following expression of his 
opinion has been forwarded to the Bengal 


Government :— 
“All are in general agreement with the 


‘opinion expressed im the Government of 
‘India -letter that ‘the public is -clearly 


entitled to be protected against a practi- 
tioner who professes to treat his patients 
according to the European system of 
medicine under cover of spurious qualifica- 
tion, whether conferred by one of the 
correspondence colleges of America, or by 


‘proprietory institutions.’ lam not, however, ` 


satisfied that the field of practice has yet 


‘been ‘over-run with untrained or half- 
trained men, whose titles may convey to 


to the ignorant that they hold degrees or 
qualifications to which their actual attain- 
ments give them no claim whatever.’ 

“Ido not think that it is possible -for 


‘the State to regulate medical studies in 
‘évery case, and the exclusion of Kavirajes, 


Hakims and Homoeopaths supports this | 
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view. Butin view of the fact that several 
Medical Schools have sprung up in 
Bengal, some of which are not quite up to 
the mark so far as their equipment is 
concerned, I admit that it may be necessary 
to pass an Act empowering the local 
Government to extend recognition to such 
of the private medical institutions as merit 
it. Itake this opportunity to point out 
that all private medical institutions in 
Calcutta, though not recognised by Govern- 
mént, are not proprietory;and that there is 
at least one—the Belgachia Institution, which 
is registered under Act XX of 1860—and 
which, though not directly recognised by 
Government, has got a sound and regular 
constitution. 

“It is a welcome proposal of the Govern- 
ment of India that where ‘a minimun 
standard of efficiency in equipment and 
training is insisted upon, every encourage- 
ment should be given to these indigenous 
medical institutions.’ `. . 

“At the time of applying this principle 
in practice, it will be necessary for Govern- 
ment to remember that every private 
institution is necessarily a product of slow 
growth, and that the object with which 
the promoters of private institutions,’ like 
the . Belgachia School, are actuated is 
nothing but diffusion of medical education, 
and,” ultimately of medical relief in the 
,country, and that the granting of any 
qualification is entirely secondary and 
incidental. In this view of the matter, the 
process of recognition should not work 
unnecessarily harshly, but should allow 
sufficient time and opportunity to the 
strugeling private institutions to attain to 
the minimum standard of efficiency, which 
should not be too high. 

“State Recognition is. very often a tardy 
process. It has been so even in England 
in the case of such notable institutions as 
the Royal Society, the Royal Academy, 
the Royal College of Surgeons, and the 
Royal College of Physicians. And in the 
case of the Belgachia Medical Institution, 
although its conductors have always worked 
with the approval and direct support and 
o¢casional financial aid of Government, 


it has never been in the enjoyment of 


direct recognition. In the past, several 
Lieutenant Governors of Bengal actually 
presided at the distribution of prizes to 
meritorious students of this institution. 
The standard of preliminary entrance 
qualification and the standard of efficiency 
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in equipment and training given to students 
in this School are not much inferior to those 
prevailing in many. a Government Madi- 
cal School. Thatit has not been formally 
recognised as yet, is certainly due to no fault 
of the institution itsef. And it is to be 
hoped that this circumstance will not 
be-made anexcuse for the destruction of. 
the institution. | 

“I do not know if, as.is stated to have 
been the case, any opportunity of reform 
was afforded to ‘these medical institutions . 
whose privileges. would be threatened by 
legislation which the Government of Bengal 
had in view.’ Neither am I aware if 
these.institutions were informed as to the 
nature of the proposed legislation then 
before the Government of Bengal. As a 
matter of fact, they are still.ignorant of 
the provisions of such a legislation. All 
that these institutions were asked,.to do 
was to combine their forces into-one 
improved school which might receive 
Government recognition, and not a College, 
by which is meant an institution affliated 
to the University with which, the Govern- 
ment of Bengal explicitly declared, they 


had no concern. The various non-official 


medical schools of Calcutta, after prolonged 
eonferences and consultations, came to 
the conclusion that there was enough room 
for more than one such school in Calcutta : 
and they submitted separate proposals for 
their recognition by the Government of 
Pengal. No reply was, so far as I am 
aware, vouchsafed to these proposals. In 
the meantime, however, considerable im- 
provenients have been, and are being 
effected in these schools. I am not clear, 
therefore, on what grounds it can be stated 
that ‘no such spontaneous reform can be 
expected.’ 

“As regards the granting of diplomas or 
qualifications by unauthorised institutions 
to their students, I am prepared to concede 
that necessity may have arisen to preclude 
people from using ‘colourable imitations’ 
of the genuine and recognised medical 
degrees. I beg, at the same time, to point 
out that if some of the private medical 
institutions have instituted some qualifica- 
tions for their successful students, their 
practice is not very unlike that of the 
Government of Bengal, whocreated, without 
going through the formality of any legisla- 
tive procedure, anew title called the ‘L. M. 
P? with may be interpreted to be a colour-, 
able imitation of the University ‘L. M. S. 
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And it would be unjust now to stigmatise 
this action of the private medical institu- 
tions as fraudulent, regard being had to 
the fact that a certificate is essential for 
the purpose of signifying a certain standard 
of training which a successful student had 
attained to in a particular 
which is run by a large and representative 
body of professional men of some ‘standing. 
Further, Government cannot move on the 
idea thatit isthe sole and exclusive source of 
all titles and qualifications, so’ long as it is 
impelled to permit Kavirajés\* Hakims and 
Homoeopaths, who not-only practise their 
respective systems .of medicine but also 
advertise titles received from non-official 
-sources. On the other hand, Government 
has more than virtually recognised some of 
these distinctions by conferring upon the 
holders of them some of the highest aca- 
demic and prof&ssional titles. 

“I would submit, therefore, that if in the 
absence of any Government machinery 
for recognising the claims of bona fide 
medical students who, with a respectable 
preliminary qualification, entered and 
passed through 4 fairly high curriculum, 
with the usual examinations obtaining in 
properly ‘equipped schools, somè of these 
institutions felt the necessity of recognising 
the ‘distinction of some of their students by 
conferring some qualifications upon them, 
there was nothing in their conduct that 
merited penalty. 

“So long as a Medical Council does not 
come into existence, it is but natural that 
some distinctive mark should be desired 
for and granted to students who pass out 
from the medical institutions, official or 
non-official, after proper training. When 
the Medical Council institutes some suitable 
licences, there would be no necessity for 
these private schools to issue their own 
certificates. 

“As regards the principle of the legislation, 
I beg to point out that the proposed 
legislation being confined in its operation 
exclusively to the practice of Western 
methods of medicine would set a premium 
upon the practice of the Oriental systems. 
In the interest of fairness and justice, the 
Government ought to try to put down 
quackery wherever it is found. But virtu- 
ally the Government is going to repress a 
class who have got some sort of medical 
education, leaving out such as have got 
none. 

“Tf colourable imitations of degrees and 


qualifications are to be prohibited,-’ 


institution 
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the 
necessary preliminary step should be to 
grant unobjectionable substitutes of such 
qualifications to those who deserve recog- 
nition by Government. It will not be 
difficult, I submit, for the proposed Medical 


Council ‘to find out the deserving men from 


the others. 

“I beg to observe further that the 
creation ofa Medical Council representative 
in its constitution, 
University affiliation and State recognition 
to deserving institutions, should at all 
events precede any such legislation. As 
soon as the proposed Act is “passed, now 
that no Medical Council has been estab- 
lished in Bengal, the private medical institu- 
tions, good, bad and indifferent,—some of 
which have been built up at considerable 
expenditure ofmoney, time and energy—will 
cease to exist at once. This will mean a 
serious loss to the Indian community. 


“Such legislation should not, moreover, ` 
be retrospective in its operation so faras old 


students of private institutions are concern- 
ed. Otherwise it would go hard with those 
students was have joined the profession 
with honest intentions and after a thorough 
and bona fide training for along period in 
a private medical institution. It is my 


earnest hope that nothing will be done to 


condemn men‘ and their training institu- 


tions, who,:if anything, deserve- the most . 


sympathetic consideration at the hands of 
Government, as stitiving, in whatever 
humble way, to bring the benefits of the 
healing art to the door of the Indian 
people.” i 


The Sibpur Engineering College. 

The people of Bengal view with great 
anxiety the proposed removal of the Civil 
Engineering College, at present located at 
Sibpur, from the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 
They fail to comprehend. the necessity for 
such astep, and the grounds urged in the 
Bengal Government Resolution No.. 302,. 
dated the 20th January 1912, do not, on 
a close scrutiny, reveal any justification 
for the abandonment of Sibpur. 

Although the sanitary condition of 
Sibpur was far from desirable some.time 
ago, we have reason to believe that a 
decided ‘change for the better has lately 
taken place owing to certain sanitary 
improvements recently carried out in the 
locality. 


If, “however, the surroundings of the 


and the extension of 


‘a 
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present. site are not yet of an ideal nature, it 
may be pointed out that they have not so 
long .been .generally found fault with and 
may at no considerable cost be bettered so 
as to suit the requirements of a high class 
residential institution. — 

‘The inadequacy of accommodation 
complained of inthe Government Resolution 
referred to above, can be noserious obstacle 
to the retention of the College in its present 
site, and can be easily removed by making 
suitable additions to the existing buildings. 

As regards the contention that the 
College site is required by the Port autho- 
rities to meet their growing needs, we are 
of opinion that the interests of education 


-should not be suffered to be subordinated to 


any other consideration however important 
in itself. 


. But if after due consideration, the 


- decision be in favour of removal, the Civil 


Engineering College should be located in 
an easily accessible site near. Calcutta as 
recommended by Lt.-Col. Atkinson and 
Mr. . Dawson in their report on the 
Technical Education Enquiry. 

The city of Calcutta is the centre of 
great commercial and industrial enterprise, 
and with its steadily increasing building 


. and other engineering activities, it affords 


the best facilities for practical training in 
all Engineéring subjects, and is besides 


‘the great field of employment for trained 


rail 


engineers. The transfer of the Civil Engi- 
neering College from the vicinity of 
Calcutta, would -therefore seriously 
handicap the students as well as the 
professors and prejudicially affect the 
quality of engineering education in Bengal. 

In view ofthe proposed establishment of 


‘a Government Technological Institute and 


a University College of Science and Techno- 
logy in Calcutta, we wish to impress the 
great desirability of linking up the Civil 
Engineering College with these sister 
institutions, on the model of the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology of 
London, which comprises the Royal College 
of Science, the Royal School of Mines and 
the City and Guilds ( Engineering ) College. 

- We invite the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the well-considered opinion of Lt.- 
Col. Atkinson and Mr. Dawson to the 
effect that “a well-equipped institution is 
of vital necessity to Bengal, and one should 
be established with sections for Civil 
Engineering and industrial chemistry,” that 
the institution should be one “in which 
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more tnan one professional subject was 
undertaken,” and that “as much of the 
elementary . theoretical work is common, 
the saving in staff will be obvious and the 
efficiency greater.” 

The system of complete separation of 
the different branches of Engineering, and 
their assignment to altogether separate 
institutions at places far off from each 
other will greatly impair their efficiency and 
is not generally favoured in countries where 
engineering education has made any 
striking progress. l ; 

If the present proposal of the removal of 
the Civil Engineering College to a distant 
town be carried into effect, it would greatly 
cripple the University of Calcutta and the 
Caleutta educational movement of which 
the institution has for half a century 
formed a valued and integral part. 

Civil Engineering has offered a large field 
of occupation to the Bengali youths, and 
no arrangement should be countenanced 
which might have the effect of reducing the 
outturn of trained students or curtailing 
the facilities of education in the subject. 


Dedicated to Liberty. 


President Wilson, addressing the students 
ofSwarthmore College on October 25,'extol- 
led the memory of William Penn. He said the 
profound purpose underlying the American 
conquests was to see that every foot of the 
Continent should be a home for a free, self- 
governing people, who would have no 
government whatever which did not 
rest upon the consent of the governed. He 
would. like .to believe that the whole of the 
Western hemisphere was devoted to the 
same sacred purpose, and that nowhere 
any government would endure which was 
stained with blood, or supported by any- 
thing but the consent of the governed. 


Votes for Women. 

Replying in the Review of Reviews to 
Mr. Lloyd George on the subject of votes 
for women, Mrs. Henry Fawcett, LL.D., 
says: 

“He puts the whole blame for this failure on the shoul- 
ders of the cowparatively small group of Suffragists 
who have adopted militant methods. It is safe to assert 
in reply to this that ifthe same line of reasoning had 
been applied to men, not a single man would now be 
exercising the parliamentary franchise. Revolution, riot 
and disorder have almost invariably been the unpleasing 
accompaniments of men’s political movements, whether 
in Ireland, India, or Britain. The revolution and riot 
in which men have indulged whoconsidered themselves 
the victims of politicalinjustice have nearly always been 
accopanied by murder or attempts to murder; yet no 
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SUFFRAGETTE PREACHING THE CAUSE 
AT a SEA-SIDE-RESORT, PHOTO 
BY G.S. MONGIA..;.,., 
one argues that all men should be placed under the ban 


of perpetual political disability because some men, 
maddened by long-continued injustice, have stained 
their cause with crime and bloodshed. Why should a 
different méasuré ke meted out to women? It was atthe 
very moment when Lord Morley was introducing his 
remedial measures inthe House of Lords, for giving some 
degree of representation to the people of India, that 
the atrocious crime of the murder of Sir Curzon Wyllie 
at the Imperial Institute was committed by an Indian 
fanatic. Did that causé the Government to draw back 
and say that nothing could be done until disorder had 
ceased? We-know that the reverse wa$ the case. They 
held’* that to draw back on account of lecal and spor- 
adic disturbances, however serious, anxious,and trouble- 
some they might be, would have been areally grave 
humiliation.” Why should not a similar statesmanlike 
view be taken of the political unrest among women? All 
our political history proves that to treat large and 
intelligent sections of the population as political aliens, 
is certain to provoke revolntionary outbursts. Those 
politicians whosay they can offer no redress for the 
acknowledged political grievances of women until all 
disorder ceases are actingjin a’ manner which is perfectly 
certain to lead to still greater disorder. 

The line of reasoning adopted by: Mrs. 
Fowcett is absolutely sound ; though she 
seems to hold exaggerated ideas of the 
political “disorder” in India and the 
“reforms” introduced by Lord Morley. 


The Direst Insult to an Indian Woman. 


What is the direst insult to an Indian 
woman ? It is to tell her that she is not 
her husband’s wife, but his mistress. 
Nothing can wound her more deeply than 
this implication of unchastity. Yet this is 
what the laws of South Africa are doing 
—branding all Hindu and Musalman wives 
there as concubines in the eye of the law. 

Our readers are aware that among the 
passive resisters who have been sent to 
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jail in South Africa are ladies of gentle 
birth, including Mr. Gandhi’s wife and his 
two daughters-in-law. Indian Opinion 
says :?— 


The ladies wsre allowed to join the struggle after 
great effort was made by them to take part in it. When 
Mrs. Gandhi understood the marriage ditheulty, she was 
incensed and said to Mr. Gandhi; “Then I am not your 
wife, according to the laws of this country." Mr. Gandhi 
replied that that was so and added that their children’ 
were not their heirs. “Then,” she said, “let us go ~ 
India.” Mr. Gandhi replied that that would becow 
and that it would not solve the difficulty. “Could I 
then, join the struggle and be imprisoned myself?’ Mr. 
Gandhi told her she could but that it was not a small 
matter. Her health was not good, she had not known 
that type of hardship and it would be disgraceful if, 
after her joining the struggle, she weakened. But Mrs. 
Gandhi was not to be moved. The other ladies, so 
closely related. and living on the Settlement, would not 
he gainsaid. They insisted that, apart from their own 
convictions, just as strong as Mrs. Gandhi's, they could 
not possibly remain out and allow Mrs. Gandhi to go 






step was momentous. If the decision was based on t 


to gaol. The proposal caused the gravest anxiety. the 


impulse of the 
them to join might have to rue theday that it was made 
and accepted. Then how could they ensure being arrested 
without makinga fuss? They wanted to avoid all 
publicity till they were safely in gaol. Then there was 
the risk of the Government leaving them alone as being 
harmless maniacs and fanatics. If, at the last moment, 
they flinched,their prominence might seriously damage 
the cause they sought to advance. All these and several 
other considerations suggested that the best course 
would be to deliberately and openly decline to disclose 
their identity on courting arrest. And if the move 
failed even then, they were to proceed to Johannesburg 
and. take up hawking without licences and compel 
arrest. Any hardship was light enough compared to 
that of having to bear the insult to them or their sisters 
of not being considered lawful wives of their husbands 

If this insult to our sisters over there, 
and the heroic stand they are making, do 
not move us to do our best, then it would 
prove us to be really a disgraceful people, a 
people lost to all sense of shame. | 


What is to be done? 


Mr. Gokhale proposes to move in the 
Viceregal council a resolution urging on the 
Government of India the adoption of 
measures of retaliation. -Let women’s 
meetings and men’s meetings be held all 
over the country to show that Mr. Gokhale 
truly voices the feeling and the demand of 
a united India. As to the means of retalia- 
tion, Mr. Gokhale said in the recent 
Bombay meeting :— À 








It may be said that 
retaliation. That is true to a certain- extent, but 
whatever is possible must now be done. The Union Gov- 
ernment has notified in a lofty spirit that the 


Government of India should not interfere in its affairs: 


After that we should not ask the Government of our 


moment, they and those who allowed 


there is not*much scope for — 


~ 


THE CoocH BEHAR—BARODA MARRIAGE. 
WITH 


A GARLAND. 


country tosend any official deputation toSouth Africa to 
negotiate a settlement. But the Government must now 
consider the desirability of declaring that the Public 
Services of India will no more be open to Europeans from 
South Africa. Then there is the South African coal whien 
since last year railway companies ‘have been permitted 
& to use by the Secretary of State. I feel strongly that in 
view of what South Africa is doing to us this permission 
must be withdrawn, for its continuance will be nothing 


less than an outrage toour sentiment. There are other 


directions also’ in which something may 
way of retaliation, but I will not 
this occasion, 

Then there is another thing that we 
must do and which it is entirely in our 
power to do. We must all contribute to 
the fund for the relief of the families of the 


be done by 
into that on 


go 


Passive Resisters sent to jail. This time 
the struggle is going to be the fiercest. 


NOTES 





THE TYING OF THE HANDS OF THE PARTIES 


From Der Welt Spiegel oF BERLIN. 


The South African Government will do 
its worst to ‘crush the Indians. So 


long as the struggle lasts, thousands of 
rupees will be required every month. We 
may pay, according to our means, either 
big donations, or small monthly subscrip- 
tions. Bombay and Madras have already 
made very good beginnings. Let us all 
follow their example. 


The Cooch Behar-Baroda Marriage. 

The marriage of Princess Indira of Baroda 
with Prince Jitendra Narayan of Cooch 
Behar ( who is now the Maharaja ) is note- 
worthy as an interprovincial, inter-caste 
and inter-racial one. The South India 
states of Mysore, Baroda, Travancore 
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and Cochin are now trying to overtake 
the progressive countries of the world. 
Maharani Indira is the daughter of a 
ruler whose court is not one of those 
which are addicted entirely to pleasure- 
seeking and worse; on the contrary her 
father is one who is held up as an example 
to other rulers. It is therefore natural to 
expect that her advent to Cooch Behar 
will really symbolise the coming of Indira, 
the Goddess of Prosperity, to that State, 
and that she will prove the ‘‘captain’s 
captain,’ giving a progressive impetus 
to the administration. 





Mr. K. P. PADMANABHA PILLAY, 
THE FIRST MALAYALEE L. C.S. 


The First Malayalee I. C. S. 


The results of the open competitive 
examination of 1913 for appointments in 
the Home and Indian Civil Service and 
Colonial Cadetships show that of the 
eighty-four successful candidates, Mr. K. 
P. Padmanabha Pillay of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, stands forty-first in the list. 
Mr. Padmanabha Pillay, a member of a 
very respectable Nair family in Malabar, 
has excellent University records. After a 
successful career in the Madras Presidency 
College he went to England and took a 


first class in Part I of the Natural Science 
Tripos of the Cambridge University. Mr. 
Pillay, who is the first Nair to enter the 
Indian Civil Service, was born in Idappally, 


a beautiful little village in North Travan- 
core, 


The crusade against Indians. 


It is not in South Africa alone that 
Indians are “not wanted”. Canada intends 
and is trying to drive them out. Even 
that land of freedom, the United States of 
America, is seeking to shut out even those 
“Hindus” who have already spent a consi- 
derable period in the Philippines, which are 
American possessions. Let Indians resolve 
to be strong, enlightened and united, so 
that none may dare to insult them, and 
let India be such a source of ight and love 
that no country can do without her without 
detriment to itself: that is the only final 
and lasting remedy. And let these not 
remain mere words, but be transformed to 
lives ofearnest endeavour. The following 
paragraph from the Christian Register of 
Boston shows what Japan is doing to 
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eradicate anti-Japanese feeling :— 


Commercial interests in Japan, alive to the need of a 
good understanding with the neighbor on the hither 
coast of the Pacific, are carrying on a systematic and 
intelligent campaign in America in an effort to remove 
the prejudice with which the Japanese are contending in 
some sections of the country. It appears to be a fix 
principle in Japanese policy that it is necessary for th 
dignity of Japan that the political disabilities under- 
which the Japanese labor in America. must be revoked 
if a complete and lasting understanding is to exist 
between the two countries. As a step toward the 
admission of their countrymen to full rights of 
citizenship in America, Japanese public men are devoting 
earnest attention to the task of impressing their 
nationals in this country with the necessity of accom- 
plishing, in the land of their adoption, a degree of 
progress in industria , commercial, and cultural lines 
that will ultimately lconvince the public mind of the 


complete desirability of the Japanese as an American 
citizen. 


Government and Industrial Capital. — 


In the note on “Lord Carmichael at the, 
Swadeshi Mela” in our last number, we 
observed, ‘‘we cannot admit that under 
no circumstances should a government be 
expected to advance capital for industrial 
concerns.” The following extract from 
Mr. C. Y. Chintamani’s able presidential 
address at the Fyzabad Provincial Indus- 
trial Conference, will show that our remark 
was not made on merely theoretical 
grounds :— 


4, The Government ought to help our industries 


k 
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and handicrafts by providing expert advice, advancing 
loans, by subsidising and ‘by pioneering particular 


industries which there may be noother means of 


bringing into existenee. The sugar industry is being 
helped in more ways than one: there should be an 
extended application of the policy. In return for the 
assistance given, the Governmentean reasonably claim 
the right of periodical inspection, for which the concerns 
themselves will be all the better. 

When I ask for Such assistancefrom the Govern- 
ment Iam sure [neither belittle the importance of self 
help and self-reliance nor make an unwarranted dem- 

_and for which there is no precedentin other countries. In 
a foregoing part of this address I have cited from Dr. 
-Shadwell’s book an eloquent passage which tells us of 
what all the German Government does for German 
industry. In Hungary, according to the report ofthe Mi- 
nister of Commerce,£ 257,908 was given by the Govern- 
ment in the space of nine months for the establishment 
of 29 new factories,£ 115,125 for the enlargement of 27 
existing factories, £ 39,190 for the supply of machinery 
to 61 factories, and £ 1,187 for the education of 
apprentices in two factories.State favours, such as 
exemption from taxation, etc., were granted to 12 
industrial eoncerns and promised to 19 others. During 
.the same period the State assisted the smaller industries 
by a grant of £27,035 and by gifts of machinery valued 
altogether at £39,747. The total of these grants is Rs. 
78,77,880, This was, mind you, the amount of only the 
direct grants in no more than nine months. I would 
makea present of this to our Government, which for the 
first timein these privinces allotted Rs. 24,000 
for industrial development in the year 1907-08, in 
which very year Rs. 295,000 was given for improve- 
ménts and embellishments inthe residences of the 
Jaeutenart-Governot and for a new train for him. In 
Japan the Government has ‘tried to encourage old 
industries by‘model factories and by obtaining foreign 
experts. It has ‘maintained model works and industrial 


„ laboratories, it has ‘hired out the-latést machines of a 


ry 


‘ costly 


character, it has ‘sentexperts round the 
provinces to encourage enterprise by ‘lectures or 
practical experiments. I am content to leave it to the 
Government itself to say whether I have asked for more 
from it than the Governments of other civilised 
countries have been freely doing for the development of 
.their industries. ., 
_ As the: British Indian Government 
‘claims all the homage and fervent loyalty 
which people in civilised countries willingly 
render to and feel fortheirnational govern- 
ments it should do at least as much for us 
mall directions as these national govern- 
ments do for their people. | 


Machiavelli’s “Prince” and the I. C. S. 


Machiavelli’ s“ Prince (1513) has, we find, 
béen prescribed as one of the text books for 
. the Indian Civil Service Examination. It 
may be profitable -to recall some of the 
doctrines inculcated in this book. 

According to Machiavelli, if a prince is 
constrained to make his choice, it is better 
for him to be feared than loved. Love 
depends on the people, but fear depends on 
-him, and hence it is better to prefer the 
latter, which is always in his own hands, 
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The great’ aim of statesmanship should be 
permanence, which is worth everything 
else, being far more valuable than freedom. 
A ruler should always bear in mind that 
while the lower classes of men may desert 
him, the superior will not only desert, but 
conspire, and if such cannot with certainty 
be made reliable friends, 1t is clearly neces- 
sary to put it out of their power to be 
enemies. Hatred is just as easily incurred 
by good actions as by bad ones. Liberality 
inthe end generally ensures more enemies 
than friends; it is inthe nature of men to 
be as much attached to one by. the benefits 
they render as by the favours they, receive. 
If cruelties should become expedient, they 
should be committed thoroughly and but 
once—it is very impolitic to resort to 
them a second time. -There are three ways 
of maintaining control in newly acquired 
states that have once been free—by ruining 
them, by inhabiting them, or by permitting 
them to keep their own laws and to pay 
tribute. Of these the first will often be 
found to be the best. l 

Over against these doctrines which the 
future administrators of India will have to 
learn, may be set the simple Biblical lesson, 
“righteousness exalteth a nation,” which is 
being followed,. however hesitatingly, by 
America in:the Philippines. She has already 
given the Filipinos a majority in both the 
Houses. Wehope the Bible is one of the 
text books for the I. C. $: Examination ; 
otherwise the:condidates will imbibe the 
poison, but not its antidote. 


‘ Industries and Swadeshi.- 


“Since the last decade there has been a revival of 


the small industries of Bengal owing to the Swadeshi 


movement, i. e., a movement aiming at the resuscita- 
tion of dead or dying indigenous industries, the 
development of such as have maintained their vitality, 
and the initiation of new forms of industrial enterprise, 
directed and managed by Indians and employing 
Indian labour. Its effect has been principally to enable 
weavers to regain some ofthe ground which they had 
lost owing to the produce of their looms being driven 
out of the market by cheaper’: machine-made goods. 
Interest in the movement has fallen off lately, but 
for some years it had a stimulating effect......The 
Swadeshi movement has also beeninstrumental in the 
starting of a number of small factories in the metro- 
politan districts for the manufacture of such articles 
as soap, ink, pencils, tin-boxes, steel-trunks, combs, 
buttons, etc, but it had not made much headway as 
regards large . manufactures employing mechanical 
power. Joint-stock companies have been started, but 
few have had any real vitality, and nearly all the 
important industrial concerns are still under European 
supervision and supported by European capital. 
There is one notable exception in the case of the Tata 
Iron and Steel Works, recently established at Sakchi, 
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Singhbhum, which owes its creation to the enterprise 
- of Messrs. Tata, but in this case also the management 
consists of Europeans and Americans.” (Census of 
India, Vol V, 1911, Part I, Chapter II). 


The Story of a Tiger. 


The small township where] am spending 
the Dusserah vacation is the centre ofa 
busy life and is provided with all the para- 
phernalia of British rule. There are “law 
courts, civil and criminal, schools for boys 
and girls, a charitable dispensary, a police 
station, post and telegraph offices and 
a railway station. Any one visiting the 
station from the outside is at once impress- 
ed by these signs of order and progress. 
But one’s self-satisfied complacency 1s apt 
to receive a rude shock when reports of 
“devastation caused by small-pox and 

cholera reach one’sear from the surrounding 
villages. More than allthis, what brings 
home to one the utter insecurity of human lite 
under the benign pax Britannica is the sad 
tale of havoc caused by wild animals. 
‘For sometime past firewood has gone up 
in price, and on enquiry it transpires that 
this is due tothe appearance ofa tiger on 
the well-wooded spur of a low range of 
hills running parallel to this town at some 
distance from it. The spur itself is only 
about halfa dozen miles off, and on it the 
entire countryside depends for its fuel. It 
is reported that already the tiger has made 
a feast of about a dozen day-labourers 
who had been to the hills to cut the wood. 
Last year the list of victims ran up, I 
understand, to seventy. And before the 
royal beast who has now established his 
seat on the hill with such excellent results 
to himself is either killed or dislodged. from 
his coign of vantage; this year’s toll may 
reach a figure not far below that of the 
year before. Verily the fabled Minotaur 
was not stricter in exacting its annual 
human tribute than the tiger I am speak- 
ing of. 

But the Minotaur was killed at last, 
and the pity of itis that there is no know- 
ing ‘whether the man-eater will be killed 
at all. Rewards are of course declared, 
but. even when a beast is killed, there is 
so much of réd-tape to be gone through 
in order to establish one’s claim to the 
reward that the shikaris do not feel en- 
couraged. And then there are so few of 
these shikaris, and a serious practical 


difficulty lies in their inability to get up . 


a stificient number of beaters to drive the 
beast out of his cover. The people are 
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thoroughly disarmed, and naturally do 
not dare toconfront the beast which has 
tasted Human blood and now disdains to 
taste any other. os 
Obviously, the introduction of the British 
peace has not, to these hardy villagers, been 
an numixed blessing. Tiger or no tiger, they 
must make a living, and:.so they have to- 


' go to the hills to cut wood, and each day 


leave one or other of the party as a victim. 
That the anticipation of sure death is not 
enough to prevent these excursions shows 
the daring, the desperate poverty and the 
fatalism of these industrious rustics. 
Though one ofthe party is sure to be left 
behind, itis not known who that one is 
to be, and so in this glorious uncertainty 
everyone takes his chance, believing that 
he who was fated to die, would die. If 
the entire hamlet had even one or two 
rusty matchlocks to rely upon, the animal 
might have been . killed, certainly he would 
have been .drivén out of his retreat, before 
so many human lives had been lost. 
Human lives indeed! I have before me 
the figures for some years, and they will 
serve asa fair sample. In 1905, 1906 and 
1912, 2,051, 2,084 and 2,066 persons 
respectively were killed in India by wild 
animals. In the same years, 21,797, 22,854, 
and 19,461 persons respectively died of 
snake-bite. In 1911, as many as 25,312 
persons died of snake-bite. The figure for? 


‘destruction by wild beasts was somewhat 


lower in 1911, but the figure for 1912 
compares favourably with the statistics 
for 1908, 1909 and 1910. In 1909, 455 
persons, and in 1912, 417 persons were 
killed by tigers in Bengal, the total for 
India in 1912 under this head being 885, 
of whom no less than 396 are reported to 
have been killed in ‘the new province of 
Bihar and Orissa. Leopards caused a total 
number of 261 deaths in 1912 against 253 
in 1911, while the number of persons killed 
by wolves rose from 190 to 255. The 
total number of cattle destroyed by wild? 
beasts in 1905 was 92,709 and in 1906, 
86,467. ‘The statistics cannot be regard- 
ed as accurate,’ so says the Government 
Resolution. That is to say, the actual 
mortality was much larger. One in every 
5,500 had a gun-license in 1906, and ab- 
surdly inadequate as this number was, 
everyone knows that the restrictions 
against the issue of such licenses have been 
made far more rigorous of late years. 
It may be mentioned that it would appear 
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from the Government resolutions on the 
subject that the part of Bengal where now 
Iam is not among the most tiger-infested 
regions of this provinee. Truly no other 
country in the world has to lament so 
apalling a mortality from such a preventa- 
. Ble cause in these days of civilisation and. 
science. Butas Mark Twain wrote in his 
More Tramps Abroad: l 

-< “There is only one India! It is the only country that 
has a monopoly-of grand and imposing spectacles...... 
There is the Plague, the Black Death: India invented 
it; India is the cradle of that mighty birth......Famineé 
is. India’s specialty. Elsewhere famines are small 
inconsequential incidents—in India they are devasta- 


ting cataclysms; in the one case they annihilate 


hundreds, in the other thousands......With her, every 
thing is on a giant scale—even her poverty; no other 
country can show anything to compare with it.” 
Inthe neighbouring native State there 
is no Arms Act, and some of the poor peas- 
ants have ramshackle guns which have seen 
better days. And yet so useful and effec- 
tive they have proved in the: hands of these 
village folk, that in one single season of 
which I have personal knowledge, they 
killed halfa dozen tigers of the true royal 
breed, some of which were so big that they 
had to be carried to the capital on the 
back of elephants. Here, onthe contrary, 
I was told that about a decade ago Master 
Stripes used to extend his ‘visits to the 
heart of the town, -and hadino reason to 
` complain of the hospitality which the people 
were compelled to accord him. Nay, an 
incident which would: be amusing had it 
not been so pathetic,’ connected with a 
stray dog which had gone mad, was told. 
The’ townsfolk, consisting of officers, 
lawyers, shopkeepers, had all to shut their 
‘doors, and nota single firearm could be 
discovered for love or money, till some 
enterprising sweepers, tempted by the pros- 
pect of a large reward, came out with their 
bludgeous and rid the worthy ‘citizens’ 
of the terrible scare. A seminary of young 
¿girls in any other country would be set a- 
`gigglirig by sucha funny story, and nodoubt 
they would have felt an unspeakable con- 
‘tempt for the timid Indian who runs away 
for dear life and bolts his doors at the 
sight of a rabid domestic pet. But the 
Bengali has no gun or revolver to face the 
animal with, and herein lies the tragedy of 
the situation. The extent of. the helpless- 
ness to which we have been reduced may 
be gauged from the fact that people to 


whom, here and there, gun licenses have 


been issued as a protection against dacoits 


lised countries. 
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have been sometimes known to be the very 
persons selected by the latter as their 
victims, for the burglars value the guns 
which the householder by long disuse has 
forgotten how to handle. To think of the 
silent emasculation of an entire nation, 
which feels that it is so utterly wretched 
and miserable as to be unable to protect 
itselfeven against the brute creation, the 
humiliation and the loss of self-confidence, 
the spiritual and moral degradation that 
lie behind it all, is sickening enough in all 
conscience. l 

"To the foreigner, India isthe land ‘where 
eyery prospect pleases, but man alone is 
vile’? The sanctity of human life has not 
the same significance here asin other civi. 
One case of cholera in a 
remote corner of Europe, the loss of ten 


_ lives by flood or storm or a railway smash, 


is flashed across the Wires by Reuter from- 
one end of the globe to the other.. Com- 
missions are forthwith appointed to 
investigate the .causes of the disease or 
disaster, the whole machinery of the 
Government is set on foot to prevent its 
recurrence, the head of the executive, be he 
President or King, visits the wounded in 


the hospitals and condoles with the bereav- 


ed families, and thenation makesa generous 
provision for them. The contrast here is 
too painful to narrate. The people of this 
little corner of a subdistrict pay their 
annual tribute of halfa hundred lives to 
the tigers which infest the hills in the 
vicinity, and nobody ever knows. How 
many families are ruined, what economic 
difficulties arise,—these are questions which 
seem to be nobody’s business to enquire. 
The people themselves are silent and 
patient as the hills, and so long as political 
considerations prevent the Sircar from 
granting them permission to carry fire- 
arms they must continue to suffer,-for it is 
their kismet. ov 
B. 


The Bangalore- Institute of Science. 


It has just been announced in the papers 
that Dr. Morris Travers, F.R.S., has severed 
his connection with the Tata’ Research 
Institute at Bangalore, and that his 
successor will shortly be appointed: Since 
the Institute commenced work, nothing 
has been heard about it, and no report 
appears to have been issued by the govern- 
ing council of the Institute to the press 
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and the public. bodies of the country. ‘The 
public are entitled to know what is going 
on behind the scenesin the only institute 
of post-graduate research: of which’ India 
can boast as yet. The Government of 
India issued a very optimistic resolution 
about the work to be donein this Institute, 
and ‘certainly in view of the fact that the 
gift of the late Mr. Tata represented the 
largest individual donation in the cause of 
education in this country and protracted 
deliberations were held before the Institute 
‘was launched into the world, it- was 
expected that its success would be conimen- 
surate with the care bestowed upon it by 
the sons of the illustrious donor, the 
Government of Mysore, and the Govern- 
ment of India. Possibly the former believe 
that the two Governments are taking 
every necessary care,and that they need not 
interfere. Some of their recent benefactions 
dre of a somewhat cosmopolitan character. 
Theit worthy father was certainly not a 
type of the patriot who is a friend of every 
country but his own. If Sir Dorab and 
Ratan Tata are not sufficiently alive to the 
needs of the Institute—as to which we 


know and can say nothing—the public are, . 


and Bengal in particular would be glad to 
know that the Bengali post-graduate 
scholars at the Institute are giving a good 
account of themselves. Sometime ago a 
disquieting report was published in the 
newspapers to the effect that the finances 
of the Institute were in a hopeless mess and 
were not ‘properly audited or checked. 
Another paragraph’ in an Anglo-Indian 
commercial journal seemed to indicate that 
Dr. Travers was not accorded what he 
considered to be his rightful place in Banga- 
lore ‘society. Anyhow there seems to be 
reason to believe: that all is not well with 
the Institute, and that already it is in hot 
water. At any rate the causes ‘of the 
resignation of such an eminent ‘scientist as 
Dr. Travers and the true state of affairs in 
connection with ‘the Institute since its 
inception should be published without 
delay. 


What Rabindranath has-done in England. 


The Inquirer ot London observes as 
follows on the results of Mr. Rabindra- 
nath Tagore’s visit to England :— 

’ Hedeparted almost as quietly as he came ; but he has 
aceomplished a noble work during his sojourn in 
our midst; which will, we believe, be of incalculable 
benefit both to England and to India, He has brought 
not only the imagination ofa poet but the wisdom of 
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a seer to bear upon the varied problems of civilisation, 
and shown us very clearly wherein lies the difference 
between the mental and spiritual outlook ofthe East 
and the West. This difierence, with all that follows 
from it, must continue; it is a foolish mistake to 
suppose that we can ever work out our salvation on 
precisely the same lines ; but there is the possibility of 
a deeper fellowship between all who have passed over 
the boundaries of a narrow patriotism into that realm 
of consciousness where the lower self is absorbed in the 
greater self of goodness and love. 

Mr. TAGORE has felt very acutely our need of peace 
and tranquillity, the absence among usof a unifying 
conception of life; but at the same time he acknow- 
ledges that our passion for social service, and the 
readiness of people of no exceptional ability or position 
to work for the common good, is something which is 
lacking in his own country. Our error seems to lie, not 
in our intentions, but in our restless methods and too- 
strenuous activities. Over and over again he reminded 
us in the course of his lectures that the misery’ and 
discontent of the modern world was the result -of its 
impatience to acquire material wealth, to ‘‘conquer” 
and “subdue” nature (as if it were something apart 
from ourselves ), to substitute for the quiet strength 
of the soul which knows how to keep its serenity amid 
all the bustle and noise of the modern world, a disposi- 
tion to be always excited about some great scheme, 
sonie fresh discovery, or some new possession. “In such 
a condition our successes are our greatest failures and 
fulfilment of our desires leaves us poorer.” We live in 
a state of civil war “behind barricades,” and “fu 
civilisation which is selfish our homes are not real 
homes, but artificial barriers around us.” ‘But the 
universal spirit is waiting to crown us with happiness 
ifwe will only submit to its sovereignty, realising 
that our individual selfis not the highest meaning of 
our being, that in us we have the world-man who is 


immortal, who is not afraid of death or sufferings, and á 


who looks upon pain as only the other side of joy.’ 
* ; * £ i 


- Tans is the teaching of a serene. optimism to which 
very few can attain, but it is not too much to say that 
it has started new currents of thought and idealism 
in our-country which may affect not only the destiny 
of individuals, but our relations with India and the 
future of the Empire as a whole. We are responsible for 
the government of India, and for. the happiness and 
prosperity of her vast population ; but we must bring 
to the task of administration a certain humility as 
well as the consciousness of power—a disposition to 
learn what this great country has to teach us as well 
as a desire to force our ideas upon her, together with a 


synipathetic understanding of the national aspirations - 


which are already waiting to be directed into fruitful 
channels, if we would acquit ourselves honourably and 
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redeem the promises which have been madein the past, ^ 


In this work we have been greatly helped by Mr. 
Tagore, who has entered into fellowship with our 
religious philosophers, men of letters and administra- 
tors, revealed to usthe conceptions of God hidden in 
the scriptures of the East, enriched our literature 
with translations from the exquisite lyric poems which 
made him famous in India. long before we heard his 
naine, and shown us with perfect simplicity how we 
can obtain that inner peace which the world can 
neither give nor take away. 


Filipino Independence. 
Mr. Harrison, Governor-General of the 


Philippines, has announced that the policy 
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of the United States contemplated the ulti- 


mate independence of the Philippines. As 
a first step he promised to give the people 


immediately a majority in both houses of 


the Philippines Legislature. | 

' The people of India, too, should fitthem- 
selves to do all the duties of an independent 
nation. For there is no knowing when the 
British people, whose cousins the Americans 


- are, may take it into their heads,.in a fit of 
`- magnanimity, to grant us independence. 


Bengal Excise Department. 


The total Excise revenue of Bengal for 
the year 1912-13 was Rs. 1,37,59,157, an 
increase of Rs. 3,69,450 on the previous 
year. The increase is accounted for under 
the heads Country Spirit (Rs. 2,28,546), 
Opium (Rs. -1,15,016), Spirits manu- 
factured in India paying duty at higher 
rates than ordinary country spirits (Rs. 
27,048). “Tari” (Rs. 23,924) and Pachwai 
(Rs. 15,135). There was a decrease of 
Rs. 21,905 under the head Ganja. 

We are told :— 
` Several causes contributed to the increase. The year 
was one of unusual prosperity particularly so in’ the 


trades which employ large numbers of the classes who 
are in the habit of consuming country spirit. Increased 


` activity in the mills and factories and at the docks and 
good harvests, both ofjute and paddy, improved the 


circumstances, of the labouring ‘classes and provided 
them with greater means for indulging in liquor. ° 


_. If-administration reports are‘ to be. 
believed, there is prosperity even in years 


of famine; for it would be by no means a 
difficult task to find out from excise reports 


for famine years figures indicating increase 


of revenue. . 
But suppose it were axiomatic that the 
more drunk a people are the more prosper- 


ous they must be held to be, cannot a civilized 
` government teach the people to spend their 


extra wealth in other ways than in 


‘reducing themselves to a lower level than 


that of beasts? - 


The Cawnpore Mosque Affair. 
There can be no question that what Lord 


'. Hardinge has done with: regard -to the 


Cawnpore mosque affair has been hold and 
just and generous ;—why he has done it 
is another matter and can only be guessed, 
None-but fools will think with the English- 
man that it proves that ‘Government 
trembles before violence.’’ The only cause of 
anxiety is that there are fools among both 
Hindus and Muhammadans who may think 
so, and it is their existence which leaves the 
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result of Lord Hardinge’s action somewhat 
doubtful. But in reality there is no reason 
why Government should be afraid of the 
biggest unarmed or primitively armed 
mobs. It shows wise statesmanship when 
a ruler calmly tries to ascertain why people 
have got so excited as to risk life and limb 


and property, and having found out the 


cause, endeavours to allay the excitement 
by apolicy of conciliation, even though 
this should go against accepted notions of 
prestige and be an acknowledgment of a 
mistake having been made by a subordinate 
authority. l Ei i ae 
But it would be childish to suggest or 
say that rulers, of their own motion, right 
wrongs because they are wrongs. The 
people must know how to obtain justice. The 
Musalmans have,scored a partial victory 
over civiliandom in the United Provinces by 
their solidarity, their backbone, their read1- 
ness to suffer and by the lack of passivity in 
their character. In Turkey and, perhaps, 
Afghanistan they have trump cards, and 
they know when and how to play them 
with effect. They also know how to obtain 
a price for.their loyalty. Whatever young 


novices in politics like Mr. Montagu may 


say, it is an undoubted fact that a large 
proportion of Anglo-Indian officials and non- 
officials set great store by the policy of divide 
and rule. Musalimans know it ; they know 


that most officials are ahxious to ‘have, 


them on their side, not at any cost, but 
at any reasonable cost :.and Muhammadan 
politicians are not so unworldly as not to 
take advantage of this anxiety. The reason 
for this anxiety-is clear. Though: the 
Government of India is really a‘‘benevolent 
despotism.” .the British Government. at 
home is a progressively democratic govern- 
ment. Therefore in India’ the semblance 
of government with the consent ‘of the 
governed: has to be kept up. Butif both 


how can these be refused and at the same 
time the semblance kept up ? For hither- 


‘toithas been usual to pay little heed 


to the demands of the Congress on 


‘the ground that they were not the demands 


of the Moslems as well, who (it has been 
alleged) - would not be benefited and 
probably be injured if these were conceded ! 
In order, therefore, that the monopoly 
of power in the hands of the officials 
may be maintained -intact, the day ofa 


combined’ civie struggle should be put-off. 


. Hindus and Musalmans, the two principal | 
‘communities, unite in their civic demands, 
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Though it seems to be approaching rather 


rapidly, all the same. 

Statesmen can be seldom credited with 
gratuitous generosity. In the history of 
British India, the Cawnpore affair is not 
the first occasion on which local official 
action has run ‘counter to the religious 
feelings.or prejudices, if you like,of a section 
of the people; this is not the first time 
that the consequent excitement has led to 
bloody riots ; this is not the first time that 
a fussy, unfeeling or panic-stricken execu- 
tive and police have fired on a mob, killing 
numbers of innocent people. But before 
this when did a Viceroy step in? When 
before was a Commissioner made to open 
a relief fund for the families of rioters, high 
officials headed by the Viceroy contributing. 
toit ? When beforedid Lord Hardinge himself 
step in? For during his Viceroyalty only 
the other day the Ajudhia cow-killing riot. 
took place, owing to the unsympathetic 
action of the district authorities, leading 
to the imprisonment of many Hindus 
whose offence. was not of a deeper dye than 
that of the Cawnpore rioters. 

Wedo notin the least callin question. 
the clemency, justice or boldness: of Lord 
Hardinge’s. action ;—he has been just in 
permitting the re-building of the portion 
of the mosque demolished, he has shown 
mercy in ordering the release of rioters, 
and if he had punished those who were 
responsible for. needlessly firing on the mob 
and causing ‘bloodshed his act of justice 
would have*been complete. But we can 
not honestly say that diplomatic considera- 
tions had nothing to do withit. ` 


Compulsory Free Education in Mysore. 


The Elementary. Education Regulation 
of the Mysore State is expected to come 
into force shortly. The principal clause 
of the Regulation runs as follows :— 

“In every area to, which this Regulation applies, 
it shall be the duty ofthe parent of every boy, not 
under seven and not over eleven years of age, residing 
within such area, to cause such boy to attend a recogni- 
sed schoolfor elementary | education for so many days 
in the year and for such time on each day of attendance 


-asmay be prescribed by the Education Department, 


unless there is a reasonableexcuse for the non-attendance 
of the boy..: 


~ 


Any of the following circumstances will’ 
be considered a reasonable excuse for non- 
attendance :— 

(a) That there is no recognised school within a 


distance of one mile measured along the nearest road 
from the residence of the boy which the boy can 


attend: (b) that the boy is prevented from attending 
school by reason of sickness, infirmity, domestic 


- necessity, theseasonal needs of agriculture, or other 


sufficient cause: (c) that the boy is receiving instruc- 
tion in some other satisfactory manner: and (d) that 
the boy has been exempted from such attendance by 
proper authority. 

The penalty fixed for parents and guar- 
dians for not sending their boys to school 
without reasonable excuse is a fine not 
exceeding Rs. 2 for the first offence, and not 
exceeding Rs. 10 in cases of repeated non-. 
comphance. a 

. We hope every Native State will soon 
provide for free and compulsory elementary 
education. We note that Nabha hasdoneso. 


Why Indians are excluded from Canada. 


In an article on this subject published 
inthe Literary Digest of New York, the 
editor says: “If we be asked whythese rest- 
rictions are placed on the East Indians, the 
atiswer is found. in a long ‘statement made 
by Sir Eric John Eagles Swayne, Governor 
of British Honduras, who held that Hindus 
in-Canada learned to be independent, and 


' to despise the institution of caste, so that 


when they returned to British India they 
were elements of discord and disagreement 
such as disturbed the relations of the 
British Government with its Indian subjects 
and threatened the stability ofthe British 
Raj in the peninsula.” Is that the real 
reason ? i l 

a In any case, henceforth .when British 
citizens or colonials. speak in favour of the 
system of caste and against our students 
going-to foreign countries, assigning some 
reasons or other, it may not be unnatural 
for us to doubt the sincerity of such 
pronouncements. 


The Andhra Brotherhood. 


The Andhra Brotherhood, which has 
been recently formed in Edinburgh, provides 
the students of our country wishing to. go 


“han 


abroad for education with all the necessary | 


information about educational, financial 
and various other matters. Letters ofinquiry 
should be forwarded to the Secretary, 
Andhra Brotherhood, 11, George Square, 
Edinburgh. 
The Deccan Eduction Society and Politics. 
The Governinent of Bombay have required 
all teachers in aided schools and colleges to 
sign a declaration of loyalty beforea respon- 
sible officer of Government. The declaration 
forbids them to take part not only in 
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movements intended to subvert the Govern- 
ment but even in those legitimate and law- 
ful ones whose object is by criticism and 
representation to improve the administra- 
tion and secure an increasing share in it for 
the people. Thisdeclaration was sent in due 
course to thosé in any way connected 


with the Deccan Education Society and 


m”. 


n 


Fergusson College. They protested against 
it. This took place in September 1912. 
We now learn the Government of Bombay 
have offered “as a matter of grace’ to 
exempt life-members of the Society ‘‘on 
account of their somewhat exceptional 
` position”, at the same time reserving to 
themselves the right of withdrawing the 
concession ‘if it-is abused by: those who 
are privileged to enjoy it”. But the Bombay 
Government ‘have refused to extend the 
exemption to professors and teachers who 
are not members of the Socicty as they see 
no réason to differentiate between them 
and ‘the employees of-other aided institu- 
tions, This was less than what those who 
protested wanted. But in view of the 
present attitude of the Government of 
India and of the fact that no other educa- 
tional institution entered a similar protest, 


> the members of the Society and the: pro- 


fessors and teachers of the college and the 
school have accepted the decision of the 
Government.” The action of the members, 
professors and teachers, has been, ‘to say 
the least, disappointing. | 
“Tf nobody responds to thy call, do thou 
walk alone,” says Rabindranath Tagore 
in one of his songs. ee 
Government is very anxious to improve 
the . character. of our boys. It must be 
plain that that result can be achieved 
if only the very -best men are drafted 
‘into: the teaching line. But that profession 
is very ill paid and if now to poor pay 


loss of selfr-espect be added, the service 


must become very unattractive to able and 
‘honorable men. 


‘~ To our own men our exhortation is not 


to sacrifice self-respect or civic rights for 
any earthly gain or even for the fancied 
. privilege of doing good to the country. 
The Leader has published the following 
letter on this subject: 
Sir,—The action of the “Bombay Government in 
demanding- an oath and declaration from instructors 
-in Government and aided educational - institutions, 
that they will not even criticise. Government. measures, 
-is astonishing in the extreme. Well- may those who 


- have India’s advance at heart, view sucha measure 


with deep anxiety. ` 
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Should the Government of Bombay | insist that 
no nnfavourabe views regarding its policy be expressed 
in those institutions to which it gives its support, it 
would have mich reason on its side. Yet even in such 
cases, objection might be made that such grants were 
not the gift of the Goversment to education, but that 
it was the peoples money, held in trust by the 
Government forthe public welfare, and that in 
devoting to educational purposes the funds at- its 
disposal, the Government was but giving tothe people, ` 
through’ a proper channel, that. which was their own. 
If this view be taker., one, may reasonably hold that 
in aided institutions, where the larger part of the 
support is given directly bythe public, educational- 


ists would be fully within their rights if—even , within 


school or college hours—they gave expression in a sane 
and balanced manner to criticism of such government 
measures as appeared to them detrimental to India’s 
progress. l 2 
However, the principle here involved: is not as to 
whether educationalists should, orshould, not, criticise 
Government policy in the schools and colleges in which 
they labour. It Strikes far deeper than this. Indeed 
the action of the Bombay Government is so reactionary 
in character, and strikes so deeply at the root of 
individual freedom, that -it is the duty—not only 
of every lover of India, but ofevery one who-is labou~ 
ring for the progress of humanity—to. steadfastly 
oppose it, nos a re 
When men in India devote themselves to the educat- 
ional salvation of their fellow-countrymen, do they 


‘cease to be Indian ? Upon accepting appointments in 


institutions to which Government dispenses the. funds 


„collected from the Indian people for educational 


purposes, do they sign away their right as men’ to 
freedom of thought and speech in private life, outside 
of school and college ? Who from among the people 
of India, are to voice the needs and aspirations of the 
people, if not. the men of letters? The situation is 
absolutely unthinkable. Nothing could possibly 
justify such an action, but the conviction upon.the 
art of the local Government that the wisdom of all 
its measures was infallible, and- that it stood beyond 
the possibility oferror. Little had one thought that 
such an anomaly could appear under a government 
headed by a Liberal ofso many ,yéears standing as H. 
E. Lord Willingdon, i 
One cannot imagine such a situation in England. 
Suppose that some ultra-conservative. ministry in 
Great Britain should issue orders that no professor or 


-instructor in any institution recognised by Govern- 


ment, should—even in his unofficial capacity 
and outside of school or college hours—give written . 
or verbal expression to any political views whatsoever 
that did not tally with those held by the Govern- 
ment, what would be the result ? Needless to say, it 
would mark the collapse of that too daring conserva- 
tive Government, and a change of ministry. 

In India, alas! it seems that the representatives 
of a Liberal Government can do what the most 
fanatically conservative body would not dare to 
dream of attempting in Great Britain. There, such a 
measure would be met with furious indignation; 
here, even to object is disloyal. | 

Speaking as a school teacher, and as a student of 
history, I am convinced that it would be better to 
relinquish all -grants—nay, even close our schools— 
rather than to betray the cause of. freedom of 
thought and speech, by setting hand to such 
a contract. As principal. of a Government aided 
school, I say without hesitation, that if such a measure 
should ever be attempted in this province,-I, for one, 
would rather lose all grants aa forego Government 
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recognition than allow my teachers to sacrifice their 
- duty to India, and their freedom to voice what they 
might consider her needs, by subscribing to such an 
oath and declaration. | 
Kotgarh, West Simla. 


SAMUEL E. STOKES, J. 


rd : 
There spoke a free man. 


What workers must have. 


In the speech in which Mr. Lloyd George 
opened the land campaign, _ 

He declared that before we. considered purchase of 
land we must recast the whole condition of the mono- 
poly and put it on a businesslike footing. The 
labourer must have a living wage, a decent house and 
a piece ofland. He must also be given the ladder to 
progress and the prospect of becoming a small holder 
and cultivator. There must be expert instruction given 
him and facilities to get his produce to the markets. 
The State must provide greater facilities to acquire 
land, especially whereit was notcultivated. Financial 
State aid must be invoked to carry out the scheme. 

It requires no demonstration that 
peasants and laborers in India are in a 
worse condition than their brethren in 
Great Britain. Is there any Lloyd George 
in India to promise-legislation and “Finan- 
cial State Aid” to improve their lot ? Out 
here we suppose self-help is better. 


Annamite Plot. 
SEVEN NATIVES EXECUTED. 


A Paris, correspondent wrote on 
September 25th :—The “Temps” publishes 
a letter from its correspondent in Hongkong 
giving details of a revolutionary plot in 
Annam, the discovery of which led to the 
execution of seven natives at the beginning 


ENGLISH. BOOKS RECEIVED. 

From Messrs Longmans, Green and Co., 
‘Researches on Irritability of Plants—hby J. C. Bose, 
D. Sc: i : 

Studies from an Eastern Home—by Sister Nivedita. 

‘From Messrs. MacMillan and Co.— 
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of the month. Investigations, pursued’ as 


a result ofthe murder of two French officers 
bya bomb at Hanoi in April, show the 
existence of a widespread conspiracy among 
the educated classesin Indo-China for the 
overthrow of the French Government and 
the establishment of either a kingdom ora 
republic with Prince Kuong-de at its head. 
This prince seems, however, to have been 
merely a tool in the hands of agitators who 
carried on work from outside the French 
colonies. They had organised a campaign 
of terriorisation of which the murder of the 
mandarin of Thaibing and the bomb 
outrage at Hanoi were the beginning. The 
bombs were manufactured in China and 
Siam, and young girls of good family at 
school in Hongkong or Canton were 
frequently used to introduce them into the 
French colonies. The conspiracy-is said to 
date from the Japanese victory over Russia 
and to have received considerable stimulus 
from the revolution in China. Itis known 
that. the conspirators have: received 
constant support from the “Young China” 
party. Investigations show that the 
native troops are not affected, and it has 
been noted that although the chief 
conspirators are Cochin-Chinese’ the 
revolutionary propaganda is mainly 
confined to Tongking and Annam. 

It is hoped that the execution of seven of g 
the chief conspirators and the deportation 
of several others, together with the close 
surveillance of all known to be implicated, 
will have the effect -of ‘stamping out the 
seditious movement.—Selected. - n 


The Gardener—by Rabindranath ‘Tagore, 





_ We regret owing to the illness of Rev. C. F, Andrews 
it has not been possible to publish the «concluding por- 
tion ne his article on ‘The Body of Humanity” in this) 
number.. i woy s i 
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THE STAGE 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


N the, Natyashastra* of Bharata is a 
description of a stage, but no mention 
of scenes. It does not seem to me that 

this absence of concrete scenery can have 
‘been much of a loss. 
In spite of Wagner and his idea of the 
combined arts, it may be argued that any 
one of the arts is only to be seen in her full 


glory when she is sole mistress ; it hurts her - 


dignity and lessens her if she is asked to 
share her household witha rival, the more 


. especially so if the rival happen to be the 


favoured one. If we have to sing an Epic, 


. the tune needs to become a chant and to 


give up all hopes ofrising to melodic heights. 
‘The true poem indeed furnishes its own 
music from within itself, and rejects with 
disdain all outside help. On the other hand 
the true song tellsits story in its own way, 
and waits for no Kalidas or Milton, often 
doing quiteas well with a Tan dara dei 
and a tra-la-la. A sort of artistic page- 
ant may no doubt be got up with a mixture 
of- word and tune and picture, but that 
would be common or market Art, not of the 
Royal variety. oc 

It-may seem that dramatic art must 
needs be less independent than other forms ; 
that the dramais created with the very 
Sbject of attaining its fulfilment with out- 
side help, and therefore awaits the acting, 
scenery, music and other accessories. But 


I cannot agree in this view. 


Like the true wife who wants none other 
than her husband, the-true poem, dramatic 
or otherwise, wants none other than the 
understanding mind. We all act to ourselves 


as we read a play, and the play which can- 


* A work on the Drama, 


not be sufficiently interpreted by such invi- 
sible acting has never yet gained the laurel 
for its author. . 

So far as the acting goes it would be 
more correct to say that it has forlornly to 
await the drama since only in its company 
can it display its charms. But the drama 
which cramps and curtails itself to fit in 
with the actor’s skill, becomes, like the hen. 
pecked husband, an object of scorn. The 
attitude of the drama should be: “If I can 
be acted, welland good; if not, so much the 
worse for Histrionic Art.” 

But because the art of Acting is neces- 
sarily dependent on the Drama, it does not 
follow that therefore it must be the slave of 
every other Art as well. If it would keep up 
its dignity, let itnotaccept any bonds other 
than what are absolutely needful for its 
self-expression. 

It is superfluous to state, for instance, 
that the histrionic artist is dependent on 
the words of the .play; that he must 
smile or weep, and with him make his 
audience smile or weep, with the words of 
joy or sorrow which the author puts into 
his mouth. But why pictures—pictures that 
hang round about the actor and which he 
cannot help in creating ? , 

To my mind it shows only faint-hearted- 
ness on the actor’s part to seek their help. 
The relief from responsibility which he gains 


` by the illusion created by pictorial scenes is 


one which is begged of the painter. Besides 
it pays to the spectators the very poor 
compliment of ascribing to them an utter 
poverty of imagination. 

Why should the actor imagine that he is 
in the witness box inacourt of law where 
his every word must be supported by an 
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oath ! Why all this paraphernalia of illusion 
to delude the poor trusting creatures who 


‘ have come there with the deliberate inten- 


tion of believing and being’ happy ? ‘They 
have not surely left their imaginations at 
home under lock and key. They have come 
to co-operate, not quarrel, with the 
interpretation of the drama. 

King Dushyanta hidden behind thetrunk 
of the tree is listening to the conversation of 
Sakuntalaand her companions. We for our 
part feel our creative faculty quite equal to 
imagining the tree trunk, even though its 
image be not bodily there. The complex of 
the emotions appropriate to the characters 
of Dushyanta and Sakuntala, Anusuya and 
Priyamvada are doubtless more difficult 
to conjure up and retain in their exactitude, 
so we are grateful for the assistance you 
give to the corresponding play of our sym- 
pathetic emotions; but what is the diffi- 
culty about. imagining a few trees, a 
cottage, or a bit ofa river ? To attempt to 
assist. us evenin regard to these with paint- 
ed canvas hangings is only to betray a 
woeful mistrust in our capacity. ©. - 

That is why I like the Jatra plays of our 
country. , There is not so much ofa gulf 
separating the stage fromthe audience. The 


business of.interpretation and enjoyment is- 


carried out by both ‘in hearty co-operation, 
and the spirit of the play, which-is the 
real thing, is showered from -player 
to spectator .and from spectator to player 
ina very carnival of delight. When the 
flower girl is gathering her flowers onthe 
empty stage, how would the importation 
of artificial shrubs help the situation? Must 
not. the flowers blossom at her-every mo- 
tion ? If not, why need an artist play the 


flower-girl at all, why not have stocks and’ 


stones for spectators ? et 
If the poet who created Sakuntala had 


to think of bringing concrete scenes on his. 


stage, then at the very outset he would 
have had to stop the chariot from pursuing 
the flying deer. I do not mean to suggest 
that the pen of that Master Poet would 
have had to stop with the chariot; but 
what I want to ask is: Why should, the 
great berequired to curb itself, for the sake 
of the petty ? The stage that is in the 
Poet’s mind has no lack of space or appur- 
tenances. There scenes follow one another 
at the touch of his magic wand. The play is 
written for such a stage and such scenes ; 


the artificial platform with its hanging. | 


` canvas is not worthy of a-poet. 
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= So while Dushyanta and his charioteer 
standing in their respective places are 


‘representing the very spirit of a. moving 
-chariotin ‘their: words and action, is it too 
‘much to expect the audience to realise the 


simple truth that though the stage has its 
limits, the Poem has not? No, for so easily 
do they forgive the poor material stage 
its shortcomings and lend toit the glory 


of thestage of their hearts; but how “hard 


would it have been to forgive the wretched 
wooden platform if it had compelled the 


Poem to limit and reduce itself! 


It is, I repeat, because the drama of 


Sakuntala had not to depend on artificial 


scenes, that the Poet found it possible to 
create his own scenes. The hermitage of 
Kanwa, the cloud-path on the way to heaven, 
the woodland retreat of Marich—in these 
scenes of nature asin the portrayal of the 
various characters the Poet was free upon 
his own creative treasure-house. 


I have elsewhere said that the European’ 
wants his truth concrete. He would have 
imaginative treats, but he must be deluded 
by having these imaginings to be exact 
imitations of actual things. He is too much 
afraid of being cheated, and before accepting 
any. representation of imaginative truth 
with some amount of enjoyment he must 
have a swotn testimony of its reality 
accompanying it.. He will not trust the 
flower until he sees the earth of the moun-, 
tain top in which it has its roots. But 
this is the Kali Yuga, arid mere faith will 
not move mountains; that requires 
engineering skill; itis also costly. The cost. 
which isincurred for mere accessories on the 
stage in Europe would swamp the whole 
of Histrionic’ Art in famine-stricken 
India. 


- In the Orient, pomp and ceremony, play 
and rejoicing, are all easy and simple. It 
is because we serve our feasts on plantain 
leaves that it becomes possible to attain 
the real object of a feast—to invite the 
whole world into our little home; this true, 
end could never have been gained had the 
means been too complex and extravagant. 


' The theatres that we have set up in 


- imitation of the West are too elaborate to 


be brought tothe door of all and sundry. In 
them the creative richness of poet and 
player are overshadowed by the wealth of 
the capitalist. If the Hindu spectator has 
not been too far ififected with the greed for’ 
realism and the Hindu artist still has any 


s 
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respect for his craft and his skill, the best 
thing they can do for themselves is to re- 
gain their freedom by making a clean 
sweep of the costly rubbish that has 


accumulated round about and is clogging 
the stage. 
Translated by 
SURENDRANATH TAGORE. 


THE KANGRI GURUKULA ACADEMY 


AN instinctively desires to learn and 
M progress. In response to the cray- 
ings of the human heart mighty in- 
tellects in all ages and climes have present- 
ed various ideals of education. But with 





THE 


to pause and consider the ideals of educa- 
tion presented to us by Manu and other 
mighty seers of yore. Our admiration for 
every thing western need not deter us from 
revering our past. 


A sympathetic study of 


STUDENTS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASS WORKING IN THE 


GURUKULA GARDEN. 


the advance of times and with the inevit- 
able changes in the social environments of a 
particular community these ideals of one 
age change and yield place to new ones. 
Every well-wisher of India would do. well 


the past and a cautious inquiry into the 
conditions of the present are essential to 
build up our future. An entire neglect of 
the past, when that past happens to be 
glorious, is suicidal to the future well-being 
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THE GURUKULA BHOJAN-SHALA (DINING HALL). 


(A BATCH OF BRAHMACHARIS DINING TOGETHER). 


ofacommunity. The past is as it were the 
parent of the future. Such were the 
thoughts that came surging into the fertile 
brain of Swami Dayanand Saraswati 
when he was surveying mankind from 
Kashmere to Comorin. The Vedic scholar 
aftera mature consideration came to the 
irresistible conclusion that a defective 
system of education was in the main res- 
ponsible for our social degradation. The 
saint argued that for our future well-being 
and for the creation of a class of physically, 
morally and spiritually strong citizens the 
revival of the Gurukula system of educa- 
tion was urgently needed. In the third 
Chapter of his Satyartha-Prakash, he 
discusses at some length the merits of this 
system. It was the earnest wish of the 
patriot to establish some Gurukulas but 
his premature death led to the abandon- 


ment of the scheme for some time to come. 
But some of his sincere admirers with Lala 
Munshi Ram at their head after surmount- 
ing tremendous difficulties established in 
the year 1901, a Gurukula near Kangri. 
Some features peculiar to the institution 
are noteworthy. 


THE MEDIUM oF INSTRUCTION. 

While in schools and colleges affiliated 
to the existing five Indian Universities the 
medium of instruction is English, here it is 
Hindi pure and simple. The authorities 
believe that this is an easier process of 
imparting education to Hindu youths, 


Even such subjects as Botany and 
Chemistry are taught in Hindi. For the 


benefit of the students some useful books in 
Hindi have been published. The Lieutenant 
Governor of the United Provinces too 


, 








THE ACHARYA, THE PROFESSORS, THE SCHOOL STAFF, AND THE 
BRAHMACHARIS, ASSEMBLED TO CELEBRATE THE FOUNDER’s Day, 
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THE STAFF OF THE GURUKULA,; KANGRI. 
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PROFESSOR SINHA IN HIS WIRELESS TELEGRAPH LABORATORY WITH HIS PUPILS 
: OF THE GURUKULA. 


REVIVAL OF THE STUDY OF 


congratulated the authorities on the suc- 
cess they had achieved in this direction. 
It is noteworthy that in Japanese schools 
also similar experiments have been tried 
with great success. The Hindu University 
may take a leaf out of the history of the 
Gurukula and the pioneers of that move- 
ment may with advantage give a fair trial 
to the scheme. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL INSTRUCTION. 


Undoubtedly this problem has taxed the 
brains of many educationists. No effective 
solution worth the name is yet available. 
The residential universities, however, will 
surely have the work simplified. In the 
Gurukula at any rate this dificult problem 
is wellnigh solved. The students in the 
most impressionable period of their life- 
time live in the company of their Gurus for 
a period of over 16 years, when it is easier 
for the teachers to teach morality both by 
precept and example to the Brahmacharis. 
aA band of self-sacrificing, zealous teachers 
is capable of achieving more than a cart- 
load of text-books on the subject. 


CLASSICAL SANSKRIT. 


In order to realise the significance of the 
Vedic Dharma a scientific study of the 
Vedas, Upanishads and Darshanas is essen- 
tial. For the right understanding of the 
Vedic Mantras the study of Shadangas— 
the six branches of learning, viz. Shiksha, 
Kalpa, Vyakarana,Chhandas,&c —is needed 
without which there is every chance of mis- 
interpreting them and through them the 
Vedic religion and philosophy too, A right 
understanding of the four Varnas, Brah- 
mana, Kshatriya, Vaishya and Sudra, 0l 
the four divisions ofa man’s life, Brahma. 
charya, Garhastha, Vanaprastha and 
Sannyasa, of the philosophy of the Upa 
nishads, of the ethical significance of the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, and o; 
the truths embodied in the six Darshanas 
are all of the utmost importance as far as 
the evolution of the future Hindu society 
is concerned. The revival of the study oi 
Classical Sanskrit Literature is intended tc 
bring out all the gems that lie buried there 
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for the benefit of mankind. With this end in 


view this Gurukula endeavours to produce 


profound Sanskrit scholars. The Snatakas— 
the graduates—undertake research work in 
the field of Sanskrit literature and immense 
good is bound to result in the long run. 

The study of western sciences is not at 
all neglected here. Side by side with the 
study of Vedic theology and eastern philo- 
sophy western sciences too are taught. 
Endeavours are being made to impart 


`: technical education also. If the Brahma- 


charis can advance the cause of in- 
dustries and agriculture in India, the 
Gurukula will render yeoman’s service 
to the cause of India. Glorious indeed 
would be the day when from Kangri the 
Brahmacharis will proceed to Europe 
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carrying there the torch do 
and bringing back to India al 
in the occidental civilization. 


A HAPPY HOME. 


The pleasant daily routine of th 
charis, the performance of 
Sandhya and Bhojana in pro 
the Gurukula gardens and the 
scenery all around, the cheerful f 
Brahmacharis, the indefatiga 
of the selfless teachers, a liv 
tion with Professor Rama 
Munshi Ram and in fact t 
earnest band of workers 
of human society are all ! 
tions. 

G. A.C 


RADHARANI 


By BANKIM CHANDRA CHATTERJEE 


TRANSLATED BY J. D. ANDERSON, I. C. S. (RETIRED) 


I 


little girl called Radharani had 

been to the village of Mahesh in 

order to witness the exciting ceremony 
of pulling the Juggernauth car. She was 
hardly eleven years of age. Time was when 
her people had heen very wealthy, for the 
child came of a great family in these parts. 
But when her fatherdied,a relative brought 
acivil suit against her widowed mother. 
The suit involved the whole of the family 
property. The widow lost her case in the 
Caleutta High Court. No sooner did this 
happen than the heartless plaintiff executed 
his decree and ousted her from the family 
home. The landed property, amounting ‘to 
some ten lakhs of rupees, all went to the 
plaintiff. What money there was in hand, 
was expended in paying costs and law ex- 
penses. Radharani’s mother sold her jewels 
and other movable property, and instituted 
an appeal before the Hon’ble Privy Council 
in London. But there was nothing left for 


The widow found a precarious asylum in 
small cottage on the family estate an 
endeavoured to earn her living by manuz 
lahour. She wasunable to set aside a dowe 
for her daughter’s marriage. 

To add to their misfortunes, the mothe 
fell ill, and was no longer able to work fc 
her living. The pair were in danger of starve 
tion. The mother was too ill to need muc 
food, the child often fasted because ther 
was nothing to eat. On the day of the Cd 
Festival the mother’s disease reached 
critical stage: medicines and nourishme 
were necessary. But how was the child; 
procure them? 

With tearful eyes Radharani gat 
some jungle flowers and wove ther 
garlands, thinking to sell them at th 
which was an incident of the Car Fest} 
She hoped by this means to get a few 
wherewith to buy’ necessities for her: 
mother. But before the ceremony wag 
over, heavy rain fell and dispers 
crowd. Not a soul bought the gir] 














RADHARANI WEAVING HER GARLANDS. 


From a water-colour by Babu Surendranath Kar. 
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RADHARANI 


matter ifshe were soaked by the rain? Perhaps 
the storm would abate and the spectators 
would return. But, alas, the rain continued 
pitilessly. No one came back to the deserted 
car. Evening drew on, and night fell. The 
night was stormy and dark, and poor 
Radharani had toturn-weeping homewards. 

The night was very dark, the roads 
were miry and slippery, the child had to 
feel her way through the growing dusk, 
Added to that, the heavy rain of the month 
of Sravan fell on her with a force that 
made her cower before the storm. Worstand 
. most cruel ofall was the thought that she 
had been unable to make any provision for 
her mother’s needs. Half blinded by her 
tears, by the storm, by the darkness of the 
night, the child felt her way, stumbling and 
falling. The wet locks of her loose hair were 
blown across her rainwashed face. But the 
child clung pathetically to the paltry 
garlands she had woven, and held them 
tight to her bosom, | 

As she was struggling bravely along, 
someone emerged from the darkness and 
ran up against the child. So far Radharani 
had not wept audibly, the shock and 
surprise overcame her childish resolution, 
and for the first time she could not restrain 
a piteous wail. 

The newcomer asked, kindly enough, 
“Who is this small person crying in the 
g dark?” It was a man’s rough voice, but 
there was something in its tone that stayed 
the child’s tears. The voice was that ofa 
Stranger, but the girl felt instinctively that 
it expressed kindness and compassion. She 
stopped crying and said: 

“We are very poor people. There is no 
one now but mother and me.” 

The man asked, “And where have you 
been wandering, my little maid?” 

“I went to see the Car Festival. I was on 
my way home. But in the rain and wet I 
have lost my way.” 

“And where, pray, is your home?” 

“We live at Srirampur’”’, said Radharani. 

“That is all right”, said the man. “As it 
happens, I was.going to Srirampur myself. 
Come along with me. You shali tell me as 
we goin what part of the village you live, 
and I willsee you safely home. Dear me, it 
is very slippery, isn’t it ? Here, give me 
your hand, and then we can hold one 
another up !” 


In such fashion the pair struggled along ` 


` together. In the darkness it was impossible 
for Radharani’s new friend to know her 
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age, but he guessed from her childish voice 
and words that she was very young. 
However he took occasion to ask, “And’ 
how old may you be, little maiden?” 

“Tam between ten and eleven.” 

“And what is your name?” 

“My name is Radharant.” 

‘Well, my friend Radharam, I should 
like very much to know what induced a 
young person of your age to tramp offall 
alone to seea Car Festival in a strange. 
village? I am not sure that you area very 
prudent young girl.” l l 

By degrees, word - by word, with kindly 
and humorous questions, he induced the 
child to tell him’ the story of the garlands, 
and of her disappointed hopes of earning 
money for her mother. He learned that it 
was not really to see the Car Festival that 
our little maiden had gone to Mahesh, but 
to sell her poor little garlands so as to buy 
necessaries for her sick mother. And she had 
not been able to sell her garlands. She was 
hugging them to her bosom now. 

‘Well’, he said, “this is a wonderful 
thing. I was just looking for just such a gar- 
land for our family idol. The fair broke up 
so suddenly that I could not buy what I 
wanted. Will you sell me one of your 
garlands?” 

Radharani was hugely pleased. But, 
she thought, how can Iask a price of a 
stranger who has come to my aid so kindly 
and generously ? And again the thought 
came, “But if I don’t, what is' poor mother 
to do for the food she needs?” a 

With these confused thoughts in her 
mind, the child handed one of the garlands 
to her companion. 

“Let me see now”, he said, “the proper 
price of this will be four pice. Here 1s 
the money all ready.” 

So saying he handed her some money. 
Radharani said, ‘‘But are these pice? The 
coins seem very big.” | 

“Little goose, can’t you see’ that I have 
only given you two? They are double pice.” 

“But they look very bright, even in the 
darkness. Are you sure you have not given 
me rupees by mistake ?” 

“Not abitofit. They are new coins, fresh 
from the mint. That is why they shine so.” 

“Never mind”, said Radharani, “I will 
light alamp when we get home, andif you 
have made a mistake, I will give you back 
your money. Only you will have to wait a 
little tilll have lighted the lamp, you 
know.” 


Presently they reached the little cottage 
where Radharani’s mother dwelt. The girl 
turned to the stranger : “You must please 
comein and wait while we light alamp 
and see whether these are silver rupees or 
not.” 

“No”, said her companion. “I will wait 
outside. You go in and change your wet 
clothes, and then see about getting a light.” 

Radharani replied, “But I have got no 
change of clothes at ail. My other sari has 
gone to the washerman. So, you see, lam 
accustomed to sitting in wet clothes. It 
doesnot do me any harm. I will ‘wring out 
the skirt presently. Now, will you waita 
moment while Istrike a light ?” 

“ There was no oil in the house, so the 
girl was forced to take a handful of straw 
from the thatch. This she lighted with flint 
and steel. All this took some time. When 
she had procured a light, Radharani saw 
that she had indeed two rupees in her hand. 
She ran out, improvised torch in hand. She 
searched everywhere. The stranger was 
gone ! i 
Radharani was in despair. She told the 
whole tale to her mother, and, gazing 
anxiously in her face, exclaimed, “What are 
we todo now?” l mos 

The mother replied, “What can we do, 
my child? I cannot believe that he gave the 
money by mistake. Doubtless he is a gener- 
ous gentleman, who took pity on us when 
he heard our story. We are but beggar folk 


now, my daughter. We must accept the 


gift without false shame.” 

While mother and daughter were talk- 
ing thus, someone suddenly knocked at 
the door and put them in great confusion. 
Radharani ran to open the door, thinking 
that her friend had doubtless returned to 
claim his money. Alas, it was nothing of 
the sort. To the girl’s dismay, she found 
only the village draper standing in the 
doorway. 

The cottage was not very far from the 
bazaar, one of the nearest shops in which 
was that of Padma Lochan, the draper. It 
was that worthy tradesman in person who 
now stood at the door, bearing a lovely 
pair of newly woven saris from Santipore, 
which he put into the girl’s hands. 

“These”, he said, “are for Radharani.”’ 

Radharani exclaimed, ‘‘There must be 
some mistake ! How can these be for me ?” 

Padma Lochan—who may or may 
not have desérved the mental disappro- 
val with which the disappointed girl 
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received him—seemed at her 
question. 

“All I know,” he replied, ‘s that a Babu 
paid for them in hard cash and ordered me 
to bring them to you.” . 

Radharani exclaimed, “It is he, I am 
sure it is he! He has bought the cloth 
and sent it to me. Tell me, Padma Lochan... 

I ought to stop here to explain that the ` 
worthy. cloth-merchant had known the 
family in the days of their prosperity. 
On the occasion of Hindu festivals, when 
it is the custom to make presents of cloth 
to friends and dependants, often and often 
had he sold them four rupees worth of cloth 
atits proper price (on his solemn word of 
honour) ofeight rupees twelve annas and 
odd pice, and had merely made two annas 
profit on the transaction! “Tell me, Padma 
Lochan”, the girl said, “do you know the 
Babu of whom you speak?” 

Padma Lochan replied, “What, do you | 
not know him yourself ?” 

The - girl replied, “No.” 

“Well, I thought he was some relation 
of yours. Ido not know him.” 

Bethat as it may, friend Padma Lo- 
chan had once more sold four rupees worth 
of cloth for eight rupees fourteen annas 
(including profit), and seeing no need of 
further discussion, the honest vender 
departed to his shop with a sense of virtue 
rewarded. 4 

Meanwhile Radharani herself ran to the 
bazaar, and changing the rupees, purchased 
what she required for her mother’s needs, 
She brought home oil, and lighted the lamp. 
She did the simple cooking required for 
her mother’s simple invalid-fare. Before 
bringing the food to the bedside, she set to 
work, in the Hindu fashion, of preparing 
for a meal; to sweep the room. While she 
was thus engaged, she picked up a piece of 
paper. Running to her mother with it, she 
asked, “What is this, mother?” 

Her mother examined the -paper and 
exclaimed, “Why, this is.a ctirrency note?’ \ 

“Then in that case he must havethrown ~ 
it in through the door.” 

“Ves, he meant it fora present for you. 
Besides, look what is written on it. ‘For 
Radharanv’.”’ 

Radharani said, “Oh, how good of him ! 
Did you ever hear of such a kind person 
before, mother?” 

Her mother replied, “Look, he has writ- 
ten his name on the note, too. Do you 
know why he has done that? Because 


surprised 
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people might refuse to change it for fear it 
was stolen. His name is Rukmini Kumar 
Ray.” i 


Next day mother and daughter made’ 


many enquiries as to who Rukmini Kumar 
Ray might be. But no one seemed to know 
ofany one of that name in’ Srirampur or 
any ofthe adjacent villages. They did not 
change the note. They put it carefully 
away. They were very poor, but they were 
not avaricious. 


II 


It was much that Radharani’s mother 
should have got the little comforts she need- 
ed. But her infirmity continued to increase. 
She had been a very wealthy woman. She 
was now reduced to dire poverty. What 
with bodily fatigue and mental anxiety her 
vitality was sapped. Her illness grew 
steadily worse, and at last’1t was plain 
that her end was near. 

It was at this time that news came from 
England that the Lords of the Privy 
Council had decided the case in her favour. 
It seemed that she was to get her 
property back, that the law, expenses and 
costs were to be refunded to her, the heavy 
costs of three successive trials in court. One 
Kamakhyanath Babu had been their plead- 
er in the High Court, and this gentleman 
came in person to their cottage to tell them 
the news. On hearing this joyful’news, the 
dying woman shed happy tears. Restraining 
her excitement, however, she said to her 
lawyer, - . 

“You have brought oil, my friend,toa 
dying lamp! This good news of yours has 
come too late to save my life. My days are 
numbered. But Ihave this great joy, that 
my little daughter need not die of starva- 
tion whenI am gone. And yet, how can I 
be sure of that? Sheisbutachild, poor dear! 
Who will defend her rights and her property? 
In you, my friend, is my only hope. Granta 
dying woman her last request. Promise to 
be a father and guardian to my child.” 

Kamakhyanath Babu was not only the 
kindest but most trustworthy of men, and 
an old friend of Radharani’s father. When 
misfortune befell the family, he had 
begged Radharani’s mother to 
up her adode with him till the appeal was 
decided. In Hindu phrase, he offered to 
make her his adopted mother. But the old 
lady was too proud to accept her lawyer’s 
hospitality. Finally the good man was 
driven to offer a monthly subvention to 


take 
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their needs, but his client heroically declared 
that she had enough money in hand for 
present needs, and would come to him if she 
were in real need. The gift they had accept- 
ed from Rukmini Kumar was the first and 
last charity they had received from anyone! 
Hence it was that their lawyer was un- 
aware to what straits they had been reduced. 
When he found them in abject poverty, he 
was much vexed and grieved. He was - 
greatly moved when his client, once more 
madea fresh prayer. of him with joined 
palms of entreaty. 

“Madam,” he said, “you have only to 
order, it is for.me to carry out your instruc- 
tions. I will faithfully attend to all your 
lightest wishes.” 

“The time is come for me to depart,” she 
said, “and I leave my girl behind me. The 
courts have now confirmed my father-in- 
law’s genuine will, and Radharani is heiress 
to a great estate. I beseech you to have 
care of her; treat her as your daughter ; 
protect her from those who prey. on the 
wealthy. Thisis my dying request to you. 


Ifyou will promise methis, my friend, I can 


die in peace.”’ 

Her lawyer replied, “I swearto you by 
all thatis holy that Radharani shall be to 
me more thana daughter. I promise this 
with all my heart, and you may trust to 
metodomy duty by my young ward.” 

The dying woman looked at him, and 
seeing the tears in his eyes, gladly accepted 
his assurance. A flickering smile of pleasure 
shone for a moment on her parched and 
fevered lips. This smile told the experienced 
lawyer that the poor woman knew that 
she was doomed. Kamkhya Babu now 


renewed his entreaties to his client to take 


up her abode under hisroof. She might move 
to her old home, he said, when the legal 
formalities had been concluded. Her old 
pride and reluctance to accept obligations 
were due to poverty. While she was still 
poor, she was too proud to accept the 
hospitality of richer people.’ Now that she 
was restored to riches, her fierce independ- 
ence had disappeared. She very gently and 
kindly accepted her old friend’s offer, and the 
lawyer with the utmost careand tenderness 
conveyed the sick woman and her daughter 
to his home. 

All’ that medical skill could do was 
attempted im vain, and the widow died 
very shortly after the restoration of her 
fortunes. Radharani’s lawyer took the 
necessary steps to have the heiress put in 
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possession of her property. But seeing that 
she was but a child still, he retained her as 
his guest and did not send her to her 
ancestral home. The Collector of the 
district, who in India takes the place of 
the Court of Chancery, was desirous of 
putting theestate underthe Court of Wards, 
but Kamakhya Babu was of opinion that 
he would be a better guardian ofthe girl’s 
interests than any government official. His 
legal astuteness defeated the Collector’s 
well-meant plans and he found himself free 
to defend his ward’s interests without 
official interference. His most serious 
responsibility was the need of finding a 
. suitable husband for the heiress. Fortun- 
ately the goodlawyer was a man ofmodern 
ideas and no advocate of infant marriages. 
He reflected, too, that the girl had no old- 
fashioned relatives who would imagine that 
her caste was in danger ifshe were not 
married in childhood. He made up his 
mind, therefore, that the question might be 
shelved till Radharani ‘herself began to think 
about a husband. In the meanwhile let her 
have a suitably liberal education. Holding 
these opinions, the excellent man made no 
effort whatever to find a husband for his 
_ward, but devoted all his efforts to securing 
her the best teachers. 


Wl 


Five years have elapsed, and Radharani 
is now an extremely comely young woman. 
of sixteen. But she is carefully confined 
tothe feminine apartments. No male has 
seen her budding charms. Yet, even to the 
most advanced minds, the time has come 
to settle upon an alliance for the lovely 
young heiress. Her guardian was of opinion 
that the girl’s own wishes should be 
consulted. In order to sound his ward, the 
lawyer sent for his own daughter, Vasanta 
Kumari, who had long been Radharani’s 
friend and playmate. The two girls were of 
the same age and devotedly attached to 
one another. Kamakhya Babu directed 
Vasanta to sound her friend on the subject 
that now began to give him no little 
anxiety. Vasanta, somewhat bashfully, 
but with a merry smile on her lips, asked 
her father, 

“Is there such-a person as Rukmini 
Kumar Ray?” 

Kamakhya Babu was puzzled, and said, 
“No, not that Iknow of. Why do you 
ask?” 

Vasanta answered, “Because Radharani 
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will not marry anyone except Rukmini 
Kumar Ray.” 

The good lawyer was much disturbed. 

“What is that you say ?” hecried. “How 
should Radharani make the acquaintance 
of a young man whois unknown to me?” 

Vasanta laughed mischievously. She had 
repeatedly heard the story of the adventure 
on the way. home from the Car Festival, 
and told the tale at length to her father, 
who was much impressed by the delicate 
generosity of the unknown Rukmini 
Kumar. 

“But tell her from me, my girl,” he 
added, “that she has fallen into a deplora- 
ble error. Tell her that marriage is nota 
matter of gratitude. It is right and proper, 


I admit, that she should be grateful to this 


generous stranger, and if time and occasion 
serve, it is fitting that she should show her 
gratitude in some suitable fashion. But to 
give herself in marriage to him is a different 
thing altogether. We know neither his caste 
nor his condition, his age nor his means. In 
all probability he is a married man with 
afamily. What likelihood is there, then, 
that he will be in a position to marry 
Radharani ?”’ 

“Well, but, father,” answered Vasanta, 


- “Radharani knows allthis just as well as 


you and I do. But ever since that night the 
girl has made for herself a mental imäge of 
her protector and has set it up in her heart. . 
As others do-daily worship to their family 
gods, so Radharani daily worships her idol. 
During the five years that she has been 
under our roof, I doubt if a single day has 
gone by without her mentioning him to 
me. If you marry her to anyone else, I 
promise you-that her husband will not be a 
happy man.” | 

“Dear me, dear me,” thought the lawyer, 
“this is the green sickness of a romantic 
maid, a case calling for medicine. But the 
first medicine, it seems to me, is to find the 
mysterious Rukmini Kumar.” 

Accordingly the good man set to work to 
find the generous stranger. He made personal 
enquiries himself. He set his friends to work 
to search on his behalf. He wrote innumer- 
able letters. to all-his many clients all over 


- the country. He inserted an advertisement 


in all the newspapers. The advertisement 
was thus worded. 

‘Will Babu Rukmini Kumar Ray kindly 
arrange for an interview with the under. 
Signed on a matter of much importance ? 
The undersigned begs to assure him. that 
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the result is likely to he to his advan- 
tage.’ 

But all these energetic measures were of 
no avail. Days, months, nay, years, slipped 
by and Rukmini Kumar still remained a 
mystery. Then Radharani suffered another 
grievous bereavement. Her kind friend and 
guardian also died. This loss caused her the 
deepest grief. She felt herself to be orphaned 
a second time. After the funeral and attend- 
ant ceremonies were over, she took up her 
abode in her family home, and assumed 
the personal charge of the responsibilities 
of her estate, which had much increased 
under Kamakyha Babu’s watchful and 
intelligent care. 

Immediately after her estate came 
into her own hands, the young heiress 
made over two lakhs of rupees to the 
government, with the request that an 
asylum and hospital for poor and needy 
people should be founded in her native 
village, to be known’ as “The Rukmini 
Kumar Prasad”? or Benefaction. 

The government officials were somewhat 
surprised at the proposed title, but that 
was of course the generous donor’s busi- 
ness. The asylum was duly constructed and 
inaugurated. In the time of her poverty, her 
mother had left her own village and had- 
built her’ little cottage at the distant 
village of Srirampar. Why? Because she 
felt that it would be painful, in her poverty; 
to live in the place where she had been 
prosperous and happy. Their’ ancestral 


home was ina village which I shall take | 


the liberty of calling Rajpur, lest I should 
give a clue to the identity of my heroine. It 
was in Rajpur in face of her own dwelling, 
that Radharani commemorated her suffer- 
ingsand gratitude by erecting the poor- 
house, which was speedily filled with the 
needy and unfortunate from many miles 
around. | 
IV 


One or two years after this, a gentleman ` 


made his appearance at Radharani’s poor- 
“house. He was about thirty-five or thirty- 
six years old. He was of grave but kindly. 
appearance, and seemed to be in comfort- 
able circumstances. He stood for some 
time in the gateway of the Rukmini Kumar 
Prasad, and finally asked the attendants 
whose residence it was. He was told 


that it was not a private dwelling, . 


but an asylum for the poor and indigent.: 
He was also informed: of the name it bore. 
He asked if he might visit the institution. 
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“Why,” they replied, “should not such 
an one as you entera building which is 


“open to all the poor and miserable of the 


land ?” i 

The stranger made a careful inspection 
of the asylum, and returning to the 
entrance, said, 

“I have carefully examined all the 
arrangements tor the comfort of the poor 
and sick, and am greatly pleased. To whose 
generosity do we owe this institution ? Is 
his name Rukmini Kumar?” 

The attendants replied, “No, sir, this 
institution has been founded by our 
mistress, Srimati Radharani Dasi.” 

“Why, then,” asked the stranger, ‘‘s it 
called the Rukmini Kumar Benefaction ?” 

The attendants said that they did not 
know. 

“Who then is this Rukmini Kumar-?” 

“No one of whom we know.” 

“Where is the residence of the generous 
foundress ?” i 

The attendants pointed outa handsome 
mansion hard by. . ; 

“Can you tell me,” said the stranger, “‘is 
the lady married or a widow ?”’ 

“She is neither married ‘nora widow. 
She comes of great people. All her relatives 
are dead. There isno one to give her in 
marriage.” S 

“Does the lady ever admit male visitors 
to an interview ? Do not be.: offended at my 
question. Let me tell you that many Hindu 
ladies now go into mixed society like 
Englishwomen. That is why I ask.” 

“Indeed,” the attendants indignantly 
replied, .‘‘our hady has no such foreign 
manners. She never shows herself to males, 
even if they be friends of the family.” 

The stranger walked thoughttully away 
towards the heiress’s residence and entered 
its hospitable gate. 


V 


Our new friend was attired much in the 
fashion ofan ordinary Bengali gentleman. 
If he was well and carefully dressed, 
there was nothing conspicuous about his 
costume, save that he wore a flashing 
diamond in aring. So large and handsome 
was the stone that it even attracted the 
attention of the doorkeepers, who had 
never seen so magnificent a jewel before. 
Nevertheless he was alone and unattended, 
and they began asking themselves who the 
stranger might’be. They waited for him to 


. announce himself, but he seemed calmly 
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oblivious of the necessity of doing sò. He 
asked to be taken to Radharani’s head 
bailiff and handed a letter to that digni- 
tary, saying, “Be good enough to give this 
letter to your mistress, and bring me her 
answer.” l 

The bailiff respectfully replied, “Sir, my 
mistress is an utimarried lady and still 
young. She has therefore made a rule 
thatif any letter comes addressed to her 
by an unknown peétson, we are to read it 
before transmitting it to her.” 

The stranger calinly replied, “Very well, 
read it then.”’ 

The bailiff read as-follows :— 

Dear Sister, 

Though the bearer of this letter is a male, 
admit him to a privateinterview. Have no 
fear. And mind you write and tell me what 
passes between you! _ 

Your old friend, 
Srimati Vasanta Kumari. 

On seeing the well known signature of 
Kamakhya Babu’s daughter, no one raised 
any further objection. The letter was 
taken into the innel apartments. 

Presently a maidservant came to escort 
the stranger to the ladies’ quarters. No 
male was to accompany him. Such were her 
mistress’s orders. 

The maid ushéted the visitor into a 
handsomely furnished apartment. This was 
the first time aman had ever penetrated 
into the fair..Radharani’s private apart- 
ments. At sight of him, one maid departed 
to inform her mistress. Another stayed, 
and after the manner of her kind, made a 
careful inventory. of the visitor’s appear- 
ance. His complexion, she noted, was 
fair, fair asthe mallika flower in full bloom. 
His stature was tall, his form muscular and 
sturdy. His forehead was lofty, surmounted 
by curling locks of the deepest black. His 
eyes were large and frank. The eyebrows 
were clearly pencilled, bushy, and as black 
as the hair on-his head. His nose was 
straight and of an aristocratic fineness of 
outline. His lips were red and not excessive- 
ly full; his neck was long, but strong and 
muscular, His limbs were hidden by his 
cloak, but the maid could see that his 
hands were finely, shaped, and that on one 


of the tapering -fingers was a splendid ` 


diamond. 

Radharani disinissed her attendant as 
she entered the room. The sight of. the 
lovely girl who approached him thrilled him 
asifa new sun had arisen in his life. His 


- childhood ? 


- the fictitious name of Rukmini 
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whole person seemed irradiated with her 
fresh loveliness. It was his place to speak 
first, seeing that he was a male and the 
elder of the two, but he was so entranced 
by the girl’s beauty that he was speechless. 
Radharani showed some annoyance at his 
silence and said, 

“Wil you kindly explain why you have 

asked fora private interview with me? I 
am, as you know, an unmarried woman, 
andifI have acceded to your request, it 
was. only at Vasanta’s entreaty.” 
. The visitor said, “Yet I cannot say 
that I was exactly eager for the great 
privilege ot being admitted to your 
presence P”? 

Radharani was still more offended. 

“Is that so?” she replied. “You will note 
that my friend has oftered no explanation 
ofthe reasons for asking me to see you. 
Perhaps you can inform me.” 

The visitor produced a very old and 
tattered newspaper and handed it to. 
Radharani, who saw that it contained. 


_Kamakhya Babu’s advertisement for the 


long sought Rukmini Kumar. As she 
looked at it, the girl trembled likea palm 
tree in a storm. As she examined the 
stranger’s comely form,. she asked ` herself, 
could this be the benefactor of her 
Curiosity overcame her 
maidenly modesty, and it was in an eager 
voice that she asked, 22 

"Are you, sir, by any charice Rukmini 
Kuthar Babu ?” eS 

The stranger replied, “Madam, no !” 

On hearing this unexpected reply, the 
girl moved slowly to a seat. She felt 
unable to continue standing—she was the 
prey of surprising, of conflicting emotions. 

“No,” the visitor repeated, “if I had been 
Rukmini Kumar, your guardian would not 
have issued this advertisement, for I was 
wellknown to him. But when I saw it in 
the newspaper, I carefully put it aside for 
future use.” . 

“Tf, Sir,” said the heiress, “this advertise- 
ment-has no reference to you, why did your 
preserve it, may I ask ?”  . i 

“Why ? Fora joke, I think. Some eight 
or ten years ago, it was my whim to 
wander about on foot in search of foolish 
adventures. I was afraid of becoming the 
laughing stock of my friendsin a country 
where such random travels are scarcely 
considered respectable, and so I assumed 
Kumar. 
Why do you look so astonished ?” 
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Radharani, with an effort, resumed some 
show of composure. “a 

The stranger continued, “Ido not, as it 
happens, know anyone who is. legally 
entitled to the name. It seemed to me in 
the highest degree improbable that anyone 
= was making search for me. However, one 

never knows. On second thoughts I laid 
the paper aside in a safe place, but I never 
had the audacity to question Kamakhya 
Babu on the subject.” 

“And then ?” 
= “And then, when your guardian died, 
‘his sons invited me to the funeral, but 
business engagements prevented me from 
accepting the invitation. When I returned 
home, my natural desire was to see them 
and beg them to excuse my absence on such 
an occasion. Half in fun, I brought the 
advertisement with me. In the course of 
conversation I contrived to ask Kama- 
_Khya Babu’s eldest son how this advertise- 
“ment came tobe issued. He replied that 
it was by the orders of Radharani. Now 
I too had met a girl called Radharani, 
' and though I only saw her once, I had been 
unable to dismiss her from my thoughts. 
The child, though she was half starving 
herself, had woven -garlands of jungle 
flowers to buy -necessities for her sick 
mother. She was struggling home in her 
disappointment through pouring rain and 
élinding darkness. Poor little soul! The 
thought of her distress still affects me.”’ 

The speaker’s voice betrayed emotion. 
Radharani swallowed the tears that-would 
rise. Bravely, however, she said, 

“Why all this talk about a wretched 
little. girl? Will you kindly explain your 
own business with me r’ 
= “Ah, madam,” he answered, “do. not 
speak thus harshly of the child. If ever 
there was a sweet little maid in this world, 
it was my little wayside acquaintance. 
If ever in my wanderings I met a 
maiden who had in her the makings ofa 
gracious and noble lady, it was my little 
“triend Radharani. If ever there was, in 
our Hindu phrase, ambrosia on a woman’s 
lips, I found itin the artless prattle of my 
girlish acquaintance. Ah, madam, you 
may laugh, but you have read in our poets 
of the instruments on which the heavenly 
apsaras play for the beguiling of poor 
mortals. [know not how it was, but the 
child’s -words, simple yet crystal clear 
in their utterance, reminded me of what the 
poets say of the fascination of the heavenly 


singers. For all her simplicity, no woman’s 
voice has so affected me or sunk so deeply 
into my memory.”’ 


And Rukmini Kumar (for so.we must 
now call him) said to himself, ‘Such too is 
the ravishing voice I hear to-day.” It was 
years since he had heard the girl’s broken 
speech and yet he recognised it in the 
polished tones of the beautiful woman be- 
fore him. It was asif it were only yester- 
day. And yet, he thought, is it the same 
Radharani? What a fool lam! That was a 
poor little frightened beggar maid dwelling 
in a thatched cottage, and this is the lovely 
heiress of great possessions. I barely saw 
the littl maid whose voice lingers in my 
memory. I donot even know whether she 
was ugly or pretty, and yet... yet if this 
beautiful being has only a tithe of that 
little maid’s charm, what a woman fora 
man to love and waste his life on! 


Radharani, on the other hand, drank in 
the stranger’s courteous words. A strange 
and happy emotion filled her maidenly 
breast. “Ah P’ she thought, “all these 
pretty things you say about your little 
friend of yore, itis to you, sir, they should 
be addressed. And from whence have you 
come after these eight long years of 
absence? Have you descended, godlike, 
from some heavenly paradise ? Have you at 
last been touched by the heart’s devotion 
of your loving servant? Can you bea 
heavenly being, able to wander .unseen into 
maidens’ bowers? Else how isit that you 
know how secretly, how very secretly and 
silently my poor heart has worshipped you 
all these years?” l 


This was the first time that the pair had 
looked upon one another in the plain light 
of day. Each, looking at the other, 
thought, ‘Who else is there like you? In all 
this wide world, with its oceans and rivers 
and allits pleasant places of habitation for 
thesonsand daughters of men, is there any- 
one else so strong, so sweet, so delightful, 
so vividly alive and yet so restful, with 
laughter so easy and yet so charmingly 
grave, so eager of access and yet so 
becomingly reserved? Hereis an old, old 
friend,’ they thought, “and yet how 
ravishingly new and strange! Newer and 
more wonderful at each moment, dear and 
familiar, yet unaccountably distant and 
formidable, treasured in the memory and 
yet never seen before,—a being such as I 
have never seen before, such as I shall never 
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see again. Ah, happy day, ah, love’s sweet 
miracle P? 

It was the girl who spoke first—not 
without difficulty and embarrassment at 
first, for tears struggled with laughter in 
her charming voice. 

“Must I remind . you, sir’, she said, 
“that sọ far you have only told me about 
your little heggar maid, and have not con- 
descended to inform me of your business 
with me?” 

Ah, Radharani! Was that the way to 
address the man, thesight of whom brought 
happy tears to your eyes, him, whom the 
devotion of years moved you to address in 
the timehonoured Hindu phrases of love 
and admiration, ‘my soul’s lord,” “sole 
possession of thy poor ‘slave,’ “the sole 
object of longing in absence?” And yet 
how natural that you should rejoice in 
your maidenly superiority, should wish to 
provoke him by asking what the little 
beggar maid Radharani wasto you! And 
again there rose the thought that, after all 
_ these long years, the god of your idolatry 

had condescended to become incarnate for 

your joy ! | a 

It is not for me to describe the thoughts 
that perplexed the maiden’s bosom. Let 
my lady readers, learned doubtless in love’s 
lore, imagine the situation, and think what 
an inexperienced maiden ought to have 
said under such novel and exciting cireum- 
stances. Meanwhile, let me admit that 
Radharani was alittle astonished at her 
own audacity. As the words came from 
her lips, they had a strange sound of 
authority—as if she were scolding an 
authorised lover ! 

In truth Rukmini Kumar seemed a little 
abashed as he gently replied, “I was coming 
to that. At sight of you, the little maiden 
of long agocame into my mind. It seemed to 
me—vaguely—it was like the glimmer of a 
firefly in a dark night—a faint hope arose 
that this fair Radharani before me might 
be—my Radharani P’ a 

“Your Radharani, sir !” cried the girl, in 
pretended indignation, smiling aş she 
spoke, however, at her own disingenuous- 


ness, for indeed a smile would come to her. 


lips, though she had to simulate maidenly 
scorn of rash pretensions. a 
But Rukmini Kumar caught the signi- 
ficant inflexion of her happy voice, noted 
joyously that she used the familiar personal 


pronoun instead of the formal Hindu mode’ 


of address, 
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. “Ves,” he said, “it is my Radharani. I 
only'saw her once—ifindeed I can rightly 
say I saw her at all, so dark and stormy 
was the night. Eight years have elapsed; 
and yet I know Iam not mistaken. It is 
my Radharani !” 

The girl said, in a graver tone, ‘Well, 
sir, suppose it be your Radharani, what 
then ?” 

Rukmini continued, “It was with the 
faintest hope that it might be my little 
friend of so long ago that I asked 
Kamakhya Babw’s eldest son, ‘who is this 
Radharani ? For some reason or other, 
my friend seemed unwilling to enter into 
particulars. He merely said evasively, ‘She 
is the daughter of an old friend of the 
family.’ ‘Seeing his reticence, I thought it 
improper to press him. I ventured to ask, 
however, why Radharani had made search 
for Rukmini Kumar. I told him that I 
thought I might be able to give some 
information on the subject if necessary. He“ 
replied that he himself knew nothing about 
the matter. His late father had regarded it 
asa confidential business. But his sister 
was in the secret, and since I knew some- 
thing of the mysterious stranger he would 
consult his sister. With these words he 
departed.. When he came back, he had the 
letter in his hand which I ventured to 
submit as my credentials to-day. He 
informed me that his sister was unable toy 
give him’ any definite information, but 
wished me to take her letter and present it 
to you in person. I have carried out her 


instructions. Tell me, madam, if I have 
offended in doing so.” 
Radharani replied, “Sir, you have 


offended. Perhaps I may tell you the 

nature of your offence afterwards. For the 

present, let mesay this much. Your visit 

to me has been prompted by a serious 

mistake. Who the Racharani of whom you 

are pleased to speak may be, I donot know. 

If you will tell me the story of-your meeting 

with her, I may possibly be in a positiork 
to give you further information.” . 
-© Rukmini Kumar told the whole story of 
the interrupted Car Festival, of the little 

girl’s disappointment and terror, of how he 
had helped her home to her little wayside 

cottage. He omitted to give any account 

of his own kindness and generosity. 

“I asked the question,” said Radharani, 
“because I wanted to see if I could summon 
up courage to tell a stranger wherein he 
had offended. Forgive'me, sir, if I find that 


RADHARANI 


‘I dare not tell you. IfI may judge by your 


story, you are wanting in kindness and 
generosity. Consider, sir; if you were ofa 
kindly and merciful temper, would you not 
have done something to relieve the necessi- 
ties ofa mother and daughter reduced to 
such cruel privations ? You seem from your 
own account to have forgotten to come to 
their assistance.’’ | 

“It is true,” answered Rukmini Kumar, 
“that Iwas able to do little to help them. 


- [had come by boat to witness the Car 


Festival. As usual I was travelling in dis- 
guise, andunder my assumed name. In the 


` afternoon a violent storm of wind and rain 


1X 


` new friends. 


-ill at Benares. 


came on. Iwas afraid to remain in the 
doubtful shelter of a leaky boat, and pre- 
ferred to face the storm on shore. What 
little money L had on my person—it was 
little enough—I gave to the girl. I intended 
to have returned next morning to make 
more particular enquiries concerning my 
s. Bat that very night tidings 
reached me that my father was grievously 
It wasa year and more be- 
fore I returned from the Sacred City. 
When I reached home I sought out the little 


_ cottage, but mother and daughter were gone.” 


“May I now beg you,” continued the 
girl, ‘‘to'tell me why you seem to have so 
strong an affection for this little Radha- 
rani? You will exeuse a woman’s na- 


# tural curiosity in sucha matter. I gather 


that in the storm and tempest of which 
you speak, soaked with rain and buffeted 
with the wind, you took shelter in your 


_ young friend’s cottage. May I ask how 


long you stayed there ?” ~ 
* “A few -moments only,” he replied. 


“The girl bade me wait while she kindled a 


light. I took the opportunity to slip away 
to the adjacent bazaar to buy her a change 
of raiment.” , 
“Did you make her any other gift ?” 
“What else could I give her? Yes, I 
remember, I happened to have a currency 


4 uote of small value about me. , I léft it in 
their cottage.” 


“Will: you excttsse me for just one 
moment ? I shall be back presently.” 

Radharani had kept the note carefully 
all this while. She took it-out of the 
receptacle where it was stored, and 
returned. 

“It was foolish,” she said, “to leavea 
eurrency note like that with two poor 
o They would surely think you had 
ost it. i 


Ci 
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“Not so,” said Rukmini Kumar, “I 
scribbled the words ‘for Radharani’ on it 
in pencil. ‘I also signed my assumed name, 
Rukmini Kumar kay. Otherwise my new 
friends might deem it a duty to make: 
search for me, and I wished to save them 
the trouble.” | 

“Ah, sir,” cried radharani, ‘there was 
the offence yott have so cruelly committed. 
Did you not think how unkind it was not 
to give a grateful girl the chance of 
thanking her benefactor all these years? 
See now, whether your Radharani had 
cause to seek for the friend who aided her in 
her adversity h”? 

With these words.she put the note in 


‘his hand, and falling in obeisance at his 


feet, cried, “Lord and master, that day 
your kindness saved my dear mother’s life. 
In this cruel hard world, sir, it is to you 
that I address my devotions, and to you 
alone l’ 


VI 


When the young pair were a. little 
recovered from the emotion of this 
sentimental interview, Radharani said, 


“You have told me, sir, that your name 
isnot really Rukmini Kumar. May your 


obedient servant know by what name she 


is to address her benefactor ?” 

“My name, madam, is Devendranath 
Ray.” . 
have heard people speak of the Raja 
Devendranath Ray.” a 

“The countryfolk give me that title. If 
you will call me the Kumar Devendranath 
Ray, I shall be sufficiently honoured.” 

“In that case, I am encouraged to make a 
daring request. Since I have: now learned 
that we are caste-fellows, may I hope that 
my kind benefactor will accept my 
hospitality today ?” 

The raja graciously said, “Madam, since 
it is your wish, it would grieve me to 
ee without breaking bread under your 
roof.” l 

By his mistress’s orders the head bailiff 
conducted the raja to the men’sapartments, 
and made suitable arrangements for his 
comfort. At the due time a collation was - 
served to him, and his fair hostess herself 
waited upon her honoured guest, 

When the meal was over, Radharani 
said, “For many years I have cherished the 
hope that I might have the joy of paying 
my respects and showing my gratitude to 
my benefactor. I had indeed prepared a 
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little present which I will beg your highness 
to accept. This necklace is of little intrinsic 
value, but perhaps your  highness’s 
honoured lady will condescend to wear it 
as a favour to one who has reason to feel 
grateful to you and yours.” 

So saying, Radharani offered her guest a 
‘magnificent diamond necklace, as brilliant 
as the glittering row of the zodiacal stars 
in the midnight sky. 

But the raja replied, “My honoured 
lady, the wife of my childhood died ten 
years ago. I have never married again.” 

Radharani was filled with joy and 
confusion. She strove to control herself: 
But it was with broken and eagerly uttered 
words that she said, “Still, sir, I must beg 
you to accept the gift your servant has 
prepared for you. Have I your highness’s 
gracious permission to put this poor 
necklace on your honoured neck ?” 

With these words, the girl, smiling and 
blushing, put the splendid and glittering 
ornament round the raja’s neck. 

Devendranath laughed to see himself 
thus gorgeously adorned. 

“Is this beautiful necklace really mine ?’’ 
he asked. 

“Tf you be pleased to accept,it.”’ 

“I accept it”, he replied gravely. "And 
since it is now mine, may I give it to whom 
I. will ?” 

. “What is not worthy to be worn by 
your highness—such is the practice of 
princes—may be conferred upon any fitting 
person.”’ 

“This necklace is not fitted for my 
wearing, or rather, it is I whoam not 
worthy to wear it. You alone are lovely 
enough to wear so lovely an adornment. 
Let me present it to you.” 


THE CLASSIC ART OF AJANTA 


~ INTRODUCTION, 


. work great and important, a work 

| A which has stood the test of time 
and is accepted by common consent 

as a standard—this is what is generally 
understood by a classic work. - All classic 
literature, music, sculpture and painting 
have these qualities. Literary classics are 
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In such fashion, of old time, did man and 
maid contract marriage by an interchange 
of garlands. The raja clasped the necklace 
round Radharani’s slim and graceful neck. 

Radharany was not displeased. She hung 
down her head for a moment, and then 
glanced at her guest with amused and 
mischievous eyes. The raja understood: her 
thoughts. Eaa 

“I could not accept that necklace, as 
you know, and so gave it to you. But 
will you give me another one ?” | 

“Which one ?’” 

“The one you wear, warm from your own 
bosom.” . l 

Radharani . called to a maidservant. 
“Chitra !” she cried,“are you there?” ` 

Chitra, let me- observe, was watching 
these astonishing proceedings from behind 
a curtain. ‘‘Here I am, mistress,” she said. 

Radharani said, “Where is your conch ?” 
(I should explain to Western readers that 
conch shells are blown by women. on joyous 
and auspicious occasions.) 

Chitra replied, “Mistress, here it is !”’ 

_ “Well then,” said Radharani joyfully, 
“blow your loudest!” . a 

And then the gracious maiden with a 
smile loosed, her own necklace, warm and 
fragrant from her bosom, and clasped it 
round her lovér’s neck. Chitra blew a loud 


blast on her conch, to warn all and. sundry | 


that a- very important event had taken 
place ! l 

Do you ask me whether the young pair 
were duly married ? Of course they were 
married and Vasanta came to the wedding, 
and all her many brothers came, and flocks 
ot the raja’s people came. But surely you 
have heard. enough of Radharani’s ‘trials 
and happiness. : _.3 


standard works of literature. Classic 
music has distinct elements by virtue 
of which it becomes a standard of high 
and chaste music. Sculpture and painting 
too may attaitt such aesthetic excellence as 
may deserve classicality. But age alone 
does not bring this classicality to any art. 
As in the case, of literature. and music, it 
is the direct exposition of simple and un- 
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fettered ideals that makes an art classically 
estimable. . 
Originality and freedom in conception 
form one of the primary essentials for the 
production of classical literature, music, 
sculpture or painting. To gain this end 
it is necessary that the imagination should 
be allowed absolute and full play. Itis 
this free and joyous playfulness of the 
imagination that leads to the idealisation 
ofthoughts, grand and noble, the representa- 
tion or suggestion of which makes litera- 
ture, music or art, whatever it may he, 
great and estimable and places it in the 
highest rank of human achievements. A 
few examples of the play of. the imagination 
will show its place and necessity in the 
cgmposition of the classics. Nothing could 
bẹ perhaps more grand, more forcible, 
more fanciful than the conception of the 
Churning of the Oceanin the Mahabharata. 
ere the imagination has full play and is 
npt confined by any limitations of reason- 
ableness or probability., The Ocean is not 
the ocean of bitter brine but of milk! The 
ountain Mandar is the churning rod and 
the churning rope is nothing less than the 
eat serpent Basuki on -whose hydra- 
ooded head rests the world ! The Devas, 
ods, and the Asuras, demons, are the two 
arties working at the two ends of the 
ope and just as the churning of milk pro- 















duces butter, so the churning of the milk- 
-gea yields or brings back Sree or Lakshmi 


whom the gods had lost and also brings 
wp nectar which the gods drink and be- 
ome immortal while the Asuras are de- 
rived of it by a clever trick though they 
ad laboured equally hard to-obtain it. 
or the sheer and unbounded flight of ima- 
ination and the unbridled riot of fancy 
here is nothing so daring or so magni- 
cently dramatic in the whole. range of 
iterature. If a certain allowance is made for 
he extravagance and incredihility of some 
of the conceptions of theearly classics, it will 
ye found that behind them there is a defi- 
nite purpose and an equally definite ideal. 
For instance Satee’s devotion to Siva and 
her self-willed death at seeing her husband 
slighted represents: the ideal pride and love 
of atrue Satee. Similarly, the burning to 


‘ashes of Kama Deva, the god of. Love, 


by the lightning of the wrathful glance of 
Siva symbolises the power of sudden wrath 
following Samadhi or concentrated 
spiritual. contemplation. 

The same suggestion of feeling and 
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emotion is to be found in Indian classic 
music also: The Vedic hymns are praises 
of the gods and they were sung with pro- 
found feeling. The Bhagavrat Geeta—the 
Divine Song—is the loftiest and wisest 
divine song in any language. In the later 
period of Indian music one comes across 
the word-songs of Jaya Deva, the con 
secrated and rapturous expressions of 
love of Chandi Das, Vidyapati and other 
Vaishnava poet-musicians. Every note 
they strike is an emotion-vision, every emo- — 
tion is attuned with the Infinite, the Ever- 
Beautiful and the Ever-Beloved. Some of 
the old Agamani* songsin Bengal, and 
songs of the Mother, Kak, are full of such 
deep pathos and devotion that they become 
crystallised and classic with ease. 

The best and noblest achievements in 
Indian sculpture and painting also gained 
such excellence as to be well worth being 
called classic art. In all such works, how- 
ever, freedom of conception and execution 
and the delineation of the mind form the 


essentials. ` 


WHAT IS MEANT BY CLASSIC. 

Indian sculpture may be to a great 
extent explained by a comparison between 
a classical and a non-classical work of 
sculpture, say the Kailasa temple at Ellora 
and the Taj at Agra. Both are high-class 
sculptured works; the former has a classi- 
eal and the latter a non-classical signifi- 
cance. The Kailasa work is characterised 
by great boldness, both in conception and 
execution. It is simple in the sense that it 
has no jarring or unnecessary complexities. 
This simplicity has the impressiveness of 
an epic splendour. Butthe Taj has none 
of these characteristics. It is magnificent, 
taken either as a whole or inparts. Its 
workmanship is fine, elaborate but studied 
and timid. Itis beautiful, pleasing to the 
eye, even suggestive of luxury, but it has 
none the charm, sublimity and playful 
vigour of the classic art of Kailasa. 

The paintings at Ajanta for very similar 
reasons may claim classicality. They have 
all the essential characteristics of an art 
which is the best ideal of Indian painting. 
Its merits get well defined if a comparison 


* The word means ‘coming’ or welcome. These - 
songs are sung just before the Durga Puja and are fall 
of the tenderest welcome to Durga who is supposed to 
be coming to the house of her father from that of her 
husband. ‘ 
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ismade between its chief characteristics and 
those of others of an art of a later period. 
As an illustration let the Ajanta work be 


compared with the medieval school of- 


Indian painting—the art of the Mughals. 
It needs hardly any proof to show that 
aesthetically the formeris infinitely superior 
to the latter. There is a simple but un- 
mistakeable freedom, something like the 
wild fancy and edifying passions of poets, 
in the Ajanta work whichis almost entire- 
=- ly wanting in the Mughal art. The art of 
Ajanta is the result of delightful devotion, 
the Mughal art of enjoyment. The former 
has a transcendental mission to serve. 
Boldness in conception and impressive sim- 
plicity in treatmentare its peculiar charms, 
variety of contents its grandeur. The 
latter is almost entirely secular. It has no 
vista to show the higher feelings that man 
can conceiye. The representation of visual 
and sensual beauty and pleasure is its prin- 
cipal motif. Its workmanship is fine, 
almost faultless in details. But all gran- 
deur, elegance and sublimity of a classic art 
are denied to it. The Mughal artists made 
the bones and flesh but they could not create 
the soul. This vigour, this rapt freedom, 
this soul which makes a form living is 
present in the art of Ajanta. 

Unfortunately, however, this art, like 
many other things of our own, is not fami- 
liar to most of us. This is mainly due to 
two reasons: first on atcount of these 
creations of art being situated in a wild, 
secluded and out of the way part of the 
country and, secondly to the deplorable 
want of enthusiasm onthe part of our own 
people in these glorious art treasures. 
Had Ajanta been anywhere outside India, 
say in Europe, it would probably have 
gained a mueh wider publicity in India.* 
_ The very fact that itis in India and is an 
Indian thing goes against 1t and perhaps 


makes it unworthy ofserious notice.t Ajanta ` 


‘attracts tourists and, travellers, artists 
and connoisseurs from the West and the far 


* The art of Raphael and other European masters 
and also the minor vulgar art of Europe are very 
frequently talked about in India although very few 
people have seen the originals and their knowledge 
is chiefly confined to cheap, absolutely inartistic and 
base reproductions which do not do any justice to 
the originals. 

£ Since the starting of the fictitions story of the 
Taj being a Venician work people have been found 
taking interest in it because itis supposed to have a 
foreign association. : 
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East, from the Land of Dollars and the - 


Land of the Rising Sun, from afar but not 


from near! For how many of us have been 


there? To tell the truth, very few indeed. 
And so centuries of neglect have done 


their work of destruction and the priceless: - 
treastires in these rock-cnt cave temples are ` 
` 1 


crumbling into ruin. 
THE HISTORY OF THE PAINTINGS. ` 


The history of the art of painting in 
India is a very long one, The want of 


actual and convincing records makes it im- ` 


possible to trace that history from -the 
earhest times. There are no remains of any 
pre-Buddhist art of painting. But the re- 
mains extant of early Buddhist painting, 
which have so far outlived, the effacing in- 
fluence of time and the deliberate and ruth: 
less hands of vandalism, still enable the 
modern student of Indian art to appreciate 


the style of the early Indian artists and- 


make a fair estimate of the degree of. pro- 
ficiency and excellence attained by them. 
The series of paintings at Ajanta is one 
of the oldest records of Indian pictorial art. 
These paintings are not the simple produc- 
tions of a primitive art. The story of the 
art of painting in India does not surely 
begin at Ajanta, but on the other hand 
these paintings at Ajanta bear ample direct 
testimony to the continuity of an earlier 


pictorial tradition.* The Ajanta paintings 4- 
kg 


were execùted on the walls, ceilings and’ 
pillars of the rock-cut Chaityas or halls of 
Buddhist worship and Viharas or monastic 
retreats and apartments. There are alto- 
gether twenty-nine, caves in Ajanta. Of 
these twenty-six are accessible, the en- 
trances to other three being still partly 
blocked up. These and a few others have 
been left incomplete, and it may be easily 
assumed that none of them ever con- 
tained any paintings. All the caves were. 
not excavated simultaneously at one and 
the same time but they range over a period 


AX. 


of at least nine centuries. The earliest $ 


* This assumption is based upon literary evidence 
ouly. The Ramayana has. references to painted halls 
and apartments. Similar mention is made of the walls 
of the royal courts and pleasure-houses of the Videhas, 
Kasis and Kosalas (6th Century B.C.) The mention 
of pictorial art at such an early period of Indian 
history should not give rise to incredulity. It may be 
very reasonably supposed that this art of mural 
painting was probably the origin of the art which is 
to be found to this day, although in a fragmentary 
and mutilated condition, on the Ajanta walls. 
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cave has been reasonably assumed to date 
from 200 B. C. The other caves which 
show the early Hinayana form of Buddhism 
covera period of about three and a half 
centuris from 200 B. C. to 150°A.D. The 
rest of the. caves are dedicated to, the 
Mahayana form of Buddhistic worship 
when images of Buddha began to be wor- 
shipped. The latest cave of this group was 
probably excavated in the seventh century. 
Thus the history of these caves is linked 
with the history of the progress of the 
Buddhist faith. 

The paintings however are not neceés- 
sarily of exactly the same age as the caves 
where they are painted. The oldest ones 
are said to belong to the heginning of ‘the 
Christian era and the latest ones to the 
middle of the seventh century. The earliest 
paintings .owed their existence to the 
Andhra kings of the Deccan, The earliest 
Vatakata kings were the next patrons of 
“this art of mural painting. But the 
majority of these paintings, particularly 
those still extant, are credited to the 
patronage of the Chalukya kings (550-542 
A. D.) after whom there must have been a 
complete deadlock in’ this Buddhist ritu- 
alistic .art-culture. For it appears very 
likely that this art could not have survived 
when Pulikeshin H was dethroned and 
presumably killed. by -the Palava. king, 
Narasinha Varmanh.I. -The Pallavas were 
ardent worshippers. of Siva and it cathot 
be reasonably expected that they could 
have tolerated the execution of costly works 
of art dedicated to the cause of the faith 
of- Buddhism.” In the eighth century the 
Saiva Hinduism of Sankaracharya flou- 
rished immensely, It was the most. deter- 
mined foe of Buddhism and eventually. 
conipelled it to disappear altogether from 
India. And sœ when Buddhism waned, 
the Buddhist art, which had purely a 
religious mission to. serve, declined and 
finally disappeared. N 7 
< Little was known of these caves and 
Saintings and their recent -history begins 
from the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. A short account of these paintings 
appeared for the first time in English in 
1829.* This and a few. subsequent ac- 
counts created an interest in these paintings 
and in 1845 Captain Gill of the Madras 
Army was entrusted with the task of 
making copies of the paintings. Unfortu- 


* Transactions, Royal Asiatic Society : Vol i. 
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nately these copies were destroyed by fire 
atthe Crystal Palace in 1860 where they 
were being exhibited. In 1872 Mr. John 
Griffiths of -the Sir Jamsetjee Jeeyeebhoy 
School of Art, Bombay, was deputed to 
make copies of the Ajanta paintings. The 
result of his labours of thirteen years with 
the collaboration of some of his pupils, has 
been the publication of two large portfolio 
volumes entitled The Paintings of the 
Buddhist Cave Temples of Ajanta, Khan- 
desh, India. Strangely enough the irony 
of fate brought about: for the copies made 
by Mr. Griffiths and his assistants, an end 
¿similar to those of the copies made by 
Major Gill. A fire at the South Kensington 
Museum destroyed and damaged most of 
the copies made by Mr: Griffiths and his 
pupils. Recently in 1910 Mrs. C. J 
Herringham, an expert and conscientious 
artist, with the co-operation of a few 
European lady artists and a few Indian . 
artists of the Calcutta New School, made a 
number of copies of some of the paintings. 
These copies were exhibited at the Festival 
of Empire, 1911, and subsequently very 
generously presented by their owner, Mrs. 
Herringham, to the India Society. 


INJURIES SUFFERED BY THE PAINTINGS AND 
: THEIR PRESENT CONDITION. 

The great bulk of the paintings is lost 
and.at present there are'no paintings left 
in the earliest ‘caves. Whatever still re- 
mains is in a very mutilated . condition. 
Only a few years ago their condition was 
much better, but the want of proper care 
and the vandalism and indiscretion of 
visitors and others have been greatly de- 
trimental to the paintings. Most of the > 
paintings described by Dr. Burgess in 1879* 
and others which have been reproduced in 
Mr. Griffiths’ book even so late as 1896 
have partly or entirely disappeared, being 
fearfully mutilated or rendered so dark 
that they are now hardly recognisable. 
Age alone is not responsible for all this. No 
satisfactory measures have been so far 
taken by the Archaeological Department 
to conserve these paintings. Their atten- 
tion has been drawn more to the antiquity 
of the thing than to the thing itself, 
Inscriptions both on stone and paintings 
have been translated, subjects of the paint- 
ings have been identified, but little regard 


* Notes on the Bauddha Rock-Temples of Ajanta, 
their Paintings and Sceulptures—1879, 
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-has. been’ paid to the stones and paintings 
which contain them. The-inscribed stones 
are left entirely to the mercy of rain and 
sun and the paintings to the mercy of 
vandals, visitors and archaeologists. It 
is said that a few years ago visitors were 
presented with fragments of the paintings, 
particularly heads, by a subordinate officer 
belonging to. the Government of H. H. the 
Nizam in whose territories the caves are 
situated.* Indiseretion of this kind may 
be. pardonable in æ man who does not 
know the value of the paintings but 
certainly not when he happens to bea 
responsible officer .of ‘the Archaeological 
Department. Dr. Bird, a Bombay archaeo- 
logist cut out innumerable fragments of 
plaster from different caves.¢ To call this 
vandal “a more ruthless destroyer than 
the Moslem bigot’? is certainly not to 
strain language. An illiterate vandal 
might have destroyed the paintings 


perhaps more extensively but even then it. 


Is probable that he could not have done so 
much harm to them as Dr. Bird did. The 
cruel marks of. his vandalism are chiefly 
noticeable in caves J, II, XVI and elsewhere 
where were the best specimens of paintings, 
and by mutilating and destroying the 
heads of the principal figures. in the com- 
positions he has made all artistic and 
historical estimation impossible. 

Another kind of vandalism that these 
paintings havebeen subjected to and which 
is responsible for the disappearance of 
many of the fragments, is the-application 
of varnish by Major Gill or Mr. Griffiths 
or by both. The paintings are done ona 
plaster chiefly composed of mud and 
cowdung and the medium used in the 
paintings is water and not oil. The appli- 
cation of the varnish has rendered the 
surface of the paintings water-proof. 
During the rains water trickles down in 
several caves. If the water touches the 
plaster, as it had done in many caves, 
the plaster gets moistened and when 
after some time the moisture does not 
find a: way out—the outer surface of the 


* Vincent A. Smith's History of Fine Art in India 
and Ceylon, p. 276. 

+ “When Dr. Bird visited Ajanta, he is said to 
have cut out some twenty or thirty of the most inter- 
esting faces from these frescoes, with the intention 
of presenting them to the Museum at Bombay.” 
J.RAS. Vol. xi, p. 168, n. 2. 


` į Ibid Vol xi p 168. 
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plaster being rendered water-proof—it natu- 
rally tries to push out the plaster. Thus in 
course of time patches of plaster bulge out 
and finally fall down on the stone floor aid 
crumble todust.* This would’ not have been 
the case had not the varnish been applied. . 
The paintings are tempera. Evenif it be, 
assumed that before the application of the 4 
varnish rain water used to percolate, as it 
does now, it cannot be justky said that it 
damaged the pictures to the same extent asit 
has done after the application ofthe var- 
nish. Ifa tempera painting on paper is 
dipped in water and allowed to dry, itis 
found that very little damage is done to 
the painting. This used to be the case with 
the Ajanta paintings before the application 
of the fatal varnish. They might have got 
wet or moistened during the-rains but after 
some time the heat absorbed the moisture 
and left the paintings not very much dam- 
aged. Some of the fragments in Cave ] 
which have escaped the brush ofthe indis-” 
creet varnishers, are decidedly ina much 
better condition than the varnished ones.. 
The application ofthe varnish has been a 
great mistake, for it has not only injured 
the paintings but removed them altogether. 
Ifit was used for the purpose‘ of consèrva- 
tion, it only proves the ignorance ofthose . 
who applied it. Ifon the other hand; it 
was used asa renovating medium, which, . 
at-the time that it was applied, made the 
pictures look bright and ‘clear and thus ' 
made the copying work easy, it too clearly 
points out the deplorable ignorance of the 
after effects ofthe varnish on the part of 
those who used it. For, now the varnish 
has turned yellow and dusty and the paint- 
ings have become so very dark that the - 
different tints are hardly distinguishable. - 
Besides these there have been other 
agents in injuring the paintings. Thou-. 
sands of bats used to take shelter in the 
caves. Even as early as 1880, or before 
that, Mr. Griffiths had proposed that doors 
should be fixed up at least in the caves cong 
taining the paintings to keep out the bats, 
but the Archeological Department or the , 
Nizam’s Government though it prudent to 
economise and put doors to only one cavet. 
It was not before 1903-04 that doors with 
wire gauze were put up in some of the other 


* In 1909-10 I found almost all the paintings in 
Cave XVI in this condition. 


+ The Cave Temples of India—188v, p. 812, n E 
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caves. But in spite of these doors the bats 
have not been completely driven away: The 
doors. have bad hinges and they are never 
locked. The man in charge of these caves 
does not take the trouble of driving out the 
bats and many visitors find it impossible 
to enter some of the caves, the smell of the 
‘bats being very. offensive. 

Equally little heed is paid to the preser- 
vation of the sculptures in these caves. No 
arrangement has been made for the protec- 
tion of the inscriptions against rain. They 
may incourse of time get weather-eaten 
and become entirely illegible. The facade of 
Cave I has been very beautifully ornament- 
ed by sculptured work. There has been also 
in the front a small porch supported by 
elegant-pillars. The frieze over the front of 
the cave and the remains of the porch were 
to,be seen only afew yearsago. But now 
half of the frieze has disappeared and no 

Araces ofthe porch are to be found. In 
{909 several huge stones, some’ with sculp- 
tured works which evidently once formed 
part ofthe frieze, lay in front of Cave 1. 
But they were not allowed to remain there 
very long. They were blown up to pieces 
by gun powder in the last week of January 
1909. This.was apart of the cleaning and 
decorating operations in honour of the pro- 
posed visit of Sir George Clarke, Governor 
of Bombay, who however could not come 
yo these caves at that time. The stones 
which were beitig removed lay ata distance 
of hardly three yards from the varendah of 
the cave. The blasting operation not only 
pulverised the stones but also did: much in- 
jury to the paintings. The terriffic explo- 
sions made the rock-cut caves quake and 
patches of plaster were knocked down by 
the concussion. ' 

It is thus that the Ajanta sculptures and 
particularly the paintings are being des- 
troyed through inadequate conservation, 
wilful neglect and deliberate vandalism. It 
is.a great pity indeed that they are situat- 
ed in a protected State where perhaps the 

“Archaeological Department cannot interfere 
in the work of their conservation. But 
there is no reason why the Imperial Gov- 
ernment asa special case in the interest of 
the entire aesthetic world, should not ask 
the Government of H. H. the Nizam ‘to take 
more effective measures for the conservation 
of these unique paintings or entrust the 
Archaeological Department with the work. 

_ It is impossible to improve the condition 
of these paintings in any way, for the mis- 
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chief has already been done. But if the 
caves are kept cleaner, the leakage of water 
stopped and bats and nest-building insects 
driven out, the ruin of these invaluable 
art treasures may be deferred. Practically 
speaking there can be*no preservation of 
the painted plasters. They must crumble 
down sooner or later. Probably in the 
course of the next thirty years no painting 
will be: left in any of the caves. What 
is therefore essentially necessary is to make 
copies of these paintings, to build replicas 
of the caves and to arrdnge the pictures in 
the order they occupy in the original caves. 
For, the true and full beauty and grandeur 
of these paintings can be realised only if 
they are seen in their proper environments. 
The proposal may seem impracticable, en- 
tirely prohibitive from the point of view of 
expense, though its importance can scarcely 
be questioned. If the money is forthcoming, 
if conscientious labour‘and energy are em- 
ployed the work may be performed easily. 
The Archaeological Department has so 


far been content with*wood-blocks which 


are both poor and faulty and donot do 
any justice to the originals. It is probable 
that the Department will never undertake 
to make copies of the paintings, for it is 
concerned with things entirely of historical 
and not of artistic interest. There are no 
good and complete copies of these paintings 
in India. Almost all the copies so far made 
have gone to Europe. None of the museums 
in India * contains copies of these wonder. 
ful paintings—not even a good and com- 
plete series of photographs. + 

The cruel though inevitable influence of 
Time. is obliterating the Ajanta. paintings 
every moment. No remnants ofthe oldest. 
paintings are now visible, and those which 
were in a fairly good condition only a few 
years past have disappeared. Those which 
are extant today may disappear tomorrow. 
The time is fast approaching when all that 
will remain of these marvellous paintings, 
which ought to be reckoned among the most 
valuable treasures of the world, will be a 
vague and dim memory, based on tradition. 
Such a pitifulend can be averted only if 
copies of the paintings; are made and pre- 


* The Jeypore Mesuem has a few copies. 


+ Dr. Burgess arranged a series of photographs for 
the India Office. Iam not aware whether the Indian 
Museum in Calcutta or any other provincial museum 
possesses the same series. It is perhaps unnécessary 
to remark that even ifany museum in India has got’ 
them, they are not exhibited to the public, 
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served inthe country. And if such copies 
are to be made they should be done at once, 
as every day that passes may make it too 
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late, for these unequalled paintings are 
being rapidly effaced. 
: | SAMARENDRANATH GUPTA, 
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A'WORK ON THE COMMERCIAL HISTORY 
OF INDIA. » A REVIEW 


By K., P. JAYASWAL, M. A. (OXON. ). E a l 


HE Commercial Section of the Phila- 
delphia Museums which has not yet 
completed the second decade of its life, 

has undertaken, in the words of Dr. Wilson, 
the Director of the Museums, “the work of 
making a graphic history of commerce 
from the carliest dawn of trade.” In pursu- 
arice of that scheme Mr. W. H. Schoff was 
entrusted with the charge of bringing out 
an edition of the Periplus of the Erythrean 
Sea, the first European record of commerce 
with the East. The volume before us is the 
result and the result shows that the 
Museums could not have selected a more 
competent and painstaking editor than 
Mr. Schoff. The work has been compiled 
from the economic point of view and as 
such it is unparalleled. ‘It is a work on the 
ancient commerce between the East and the 
West, but as the more prominent partner 
of that commerce was India, we may treat 
Mr. Schoff’s book mainly as a work on the 
commercial history of this country in the 
1st.century after Christ. The nucleus of a 
preater work has been formed and Mr. 


Schoff or another worker may in future’ 


bring within the scope of study the other 
aspects of economic life of this country in 
the first century after Christ. After Lassen 
and before Schoff no great attempt was 
made to elucidate the history of the foreign 
trade of India limited to even a century., 
_ The original Periplus in Greek covers 66 
small paragraphs which have been translat- 
ed in 49 pages in the present volume. The 


*The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea by Wilfred H. 
Schoff, A. M., Secretary of the Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia. Longmans, Green & Co., 1912, pp, 21 & 
323 with a map. | 


rest of the yolume is composed of commen- 
taries covering 266 pages in pica. I could 
best explain the nature ofthe commentary, 
by giving here a few examples of the infor 
mation supplied therein. i 
Writing on Abyssinian trade, pp. 64—67, 
the author does not failto notice the likeness 
ofthe great monolith at Axum to such 


‘Indian temples as that of Bodh Gaya. The 


‘curious marriage of Indian with Egyptian 
art’ symbolises their commercial ‘union. 
Such an alliance, as Mr. Schoff interprets, 
was to the advantage of the Hindu traders. 


“Ujjeni and Bharukacha, Axum and Alexandria were 
in close connection during the first and second Christian 
centuries, and the observer of the early relations bé- 
tween Buddhism and Christianity may find along 
this frequented route greater evidence of mutual influ- 
ence than along the relatively obstracted overland 
routes through Parthia to Antioch and Ephesus.” 
[ Hight lines are devoted to the bibliography on the 


subject..] ` 


On brass : “Philostratus of Lemnos, about 230 A.D., 
mentions a shrine in Taxila in which were hung 
pictures on copper tablets. representing the feats of 
Alexander and Porus. The various figures were.por- 
trayed ina mosaic oforichalcum, silver, gold, and 
oxidized copper, but the weapons in iron. The metals 
were so ingeniously worked into one another that: the 
pictures. which they formed were comparable to the 
productions of the most famous Greek artists.” (p. 69) 


On Cotton: “Sanscrit, karpasa ; Hebrew, carpas ; 
Greek, karpasos; Latin, carbasus—the seed-fibres of 
Gossypium herbaceum and G.. arboreum ( order, Mal- 
vaceae) native in India, and woven intocloth by the 
natives of that country before the dawn of history. The 
facts concerning it have been admirably stated by Mr. 
R. B. Handy in The Cotton Plant, a report of the U, S; 
Department of Agriculture, issued in 1896. Cotton 
thread and cloth are repeatedly mentioned in the laws 
of Manu, 800 B. C. Professor A..H. Sayce in his 
Hibbert Lectures shows ground for the belief that it 
was exported by sea to the head ofthe Persian Gulf in 
the 4th Millennium B. C. ; andit found its way very 
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early to Egypt. Herodotus describes it as a wool, 
better than that of sheep, the fruit oftrees growing 
wild in India. 
_ “The manufacture of cotton cloth was at its best 
in India until very recent times, and- the fine Indian 
muslins were in great demand and commanded high 
prices, bothin the Roman Empire and in Mediaeval 
Europe. The industry was one ‘of the main factors in 
the wealth of ancient India, and the transfer of that 
. industry to England and the United States, and the 
cheapening of the process by mechanical ginning, spin- 
ning and weaving, is perhaps the greatest single factor 
in the economic history of our own time.” (p. 71). 
On the antiquity of Hindu trade with Africa: 


“The antiquity of Hindu trade in East Africa is 
asserted by Speke ( Discovery of the Source of the Nile, 
chaps. I, V, X ). The Puranas described the Mountains 
of the Moon and the Nyanza Jakes, and mentioned as 
the source of the Nile the “country of Amara,” which 
is the native name ofthe district, north of Victoria 
Nyanza. A map based on this description, drawn by 
Lieut. Wilford, was printed in the Asiatic Researches, 
Vol. IIL, 1801. | 
“Nothing was ever written.concerning their country 
‘ofthe Moon, as fartas we know, until the Hindus, 
who traded with the east coast’ of Africa, opened 
commercial dealings with. its people in slaves-and 
x ivory, possibly some time prior tothe birth of our 
‘Saviour, when, associated with their name, Men of 
the Moon, sprang into existence the Mountains of the 
Moon. These Men of the Moon are hereditarily the 
greatest tradersin Africa, and are the only people, 
who, for love of barter and change, -will leave their 
own country as porters and go to the coast, and they 
.doso with as much zest as our country-folk go toa 
fair. As far back as we can trace they have done this, 
and they still do it-as heretofore. j - 
The Hindu traders had a firm basis to stand upon 
from their intercourse with the Abyssinians—through 
whom they must have heard of the country of Amara, 
g@which they applied to the Nyanza~and with the 
'-Wanyamuezi or Men of- the Moon, from whom they 
heard of the Tanganyika and Karague mountains. 
Two church missionaries, Rehmann and Erhardt, 
without the smallest knowledge of the Hindu’s map, 
‘constructed a map of their own, deduced from the 
Zanzibar traders, something on the same scale, by 
blending the Victoria Nyanza, Tanganyika, and 
Nyassa into one; whilst to their triuned Jake they 
ave the name of Moon, because the Men of the Moon 
appened to livein front of the, central lake.” ( Pp. 
87—88). ~ 
On clarified butter which used to be export- 
ed itt those days from India: ` 
“The account given by Burton ( First Footsteps, 
pp. 136 and 247 ) shows that modern caravans take 
it for trips of six weeks or more, under the same hot 
climate of Somaliland ; ‘and Lieut. Cruttenden, in his 
description of the Berbera Fair, tells of modern Cambay 
ships laden with ghee in jars, bought in Somaliland 
for trade elsewhere.” ( P. 89 ) 


On sugar. 


“Honey froin the reed called Sacchari is the first 


mentioned in the history of the -European world of 
sugar asan article of commerce. It was known to 
. Pliny asa medicine. Sacchari is the Prakrit form of 
the Sanscrit Sarkara, Arabicsukkar, Latin saccharum. 
' The modern languages reflect the Arabic form— 
Portuguese aSsucar, Spanish azucar, French sucre, 


4. 


~ 


German zucker, English sugar. The sugar is derived 


from Saccharum officinarum, Linf., order Graminee, 


It was produced in India, Burma, Anam and Southern 
China, long before it found its way to Rome, and 
seems to have been cultivated and crushed first in 
ae i picture of an Indian sugar-mill is attached.) 

P. 90 }. ; 
At p. 91 follows an extract of an 
account written ‘in 1848 of the barter carri- 
ed on up to those days by “The fat and 
wealthy banyan traders from Pore Bunder 
Mandavi ‘and Bombay” -who convened a 
Mela every year in Arabia. 

At p.. 214 commenting onthe pepper 
trade the learned author tells us how 
pepper used to sell in the time of Pliny at 
about 10 rupeesa pound and how when 
Rome was invested by Alaric, he demanded 
as the price of raising the siege, 5000 Ibs. 
of gold and 3000 lbs. of pepper amongst 
other things. . $ 

At p. 219 on the great quantity o fcoin 
imported in India in theist century there 
follows the interesting information : 


“The drain of specie from Rome to theEast has al- 
ready been.referred to under section 349, and is bitter- 
ly condemned by Pliny. “The subject,” he says (VI, 26) 
‘as one well worthy of our. notice, seeing that in no 
year does India drain us of less than 550,000,000 
sesterces (22,000,000 dollars) giving back her own 
wares, which are sold améng us at fully 100 times 
their first cost.” uel - 

“A generation before the Periplus, in 22 A, D., this 
was made the ‘subject ofa. letter from the emperor 
Tiberius to the Roman Senate : ar 

“Ifa reform is intruth intended, where must it 
begin ? and how am Ito: restore the simplicity of 
ancient times ?......How shall we reform the taste for 
dress ?...... How are weto deal with the peculiar articles 
offeminine vanity, and in particular with that rage 
forjewels and precious trinkets, which drains the 
empire of ‘its wealth, and sends, in exchange for 
baubles, the money of the commonwealth to foreign 
nations, and even to the enemies of Rome ?” ( Tacitus, 
Annals, iii, 53.) í Me ea i i 

“This extravagant importation of luxuries from the 
East without adequate production of commodities to 
offer in exchange, was the main cause af the successive 
depreciation and degradation of the Roman currency, 
leading finally to its total repudiation.” ne 


The book is very pointedly illustrated. 


' Types of ship have been reproduced from 
‘monuments. ofancient and medieval nautical 


life of India. Mr. Schoff has anticipated 
Babu Radhakumud Mookherjiin reproduc- 
ing the Borobadour sculpture of the Indian 
ship. He compares it.with the ships on the 
“Andhra” and Pallava coins. A Chinese 
junk of the same class is given at p. 247. 

The map attached to.theend of the book 
is prepared with much‘care and detail. The 
sea-routes from European, African and 
Asiatic countries to India have been minute- 
ly and correctly shown, 
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_. The author has utilised Pliny copiously. 
No former writer had tapped this source 
so well.. Now I would proceed to offer a 
few suggestions which may be of some use 
to the author in preparing his work for a 
second edition, which I hope he would take 
up in due course. 

- First of all I must enter a protest. Mr. 
Schoff has quoted at p. 187 the oft quoted 
lines of Matthew Arnold that India let the 
legions thunder past and she plunged in 
thought again. 
converted history into a ‘vast Mississippi 
of falsehood.’ They ought not to find room 
in any serious treatise. Hindu history at 
every step gives a lie to the allegation. 


The very fact of the Greek invasion, on’ 


which Mr. Schoff has quoted the lines, 
instead of being forgotten was remembered 
as late as the 5th century A. C. when the 
defeat of Seleucus was repeated on the 
stage at Pataliputrd. The poet wanted 
the history of Chandragupta the Maurya 
to be re-enacted by Chandragupta the 
Gupta. Mr. Schoff must be aware of the 
inscription of the so-called Andhras and 
the Guptas which proudly celebrate con- 
quests over ‘the legions’. Medhatithi 
writing after the defeat of the Huns defined 


India as a country where ‘the Jegions’ could - 


not get a footing even after repeated 
attempts. The victory of Satakarni II 
over Nahapana is still remembered by 
hundreds of millions of Hindus who hear 
and repeat the historical romance of the 
Vikramaditya the Destroyer of the Sakas. 

= The date of “Manu” is wrongly given 
(p. 71) as 800 B.C. The Manava-Dharma- 
‘Shastra can not be older than 250 B. C., 
for amongst other facts it mentions the 
Parthians. It cannot be likewise later 
than the end of the 1st century A.C., for 


it is quoted by the Yajnavalkya, which ° 
does not know the ‘‘dinara’”’ but knows. 
Kushanas, ° 


“‘“nanaka’’, the coin of the 
which generally bore the legend Nana. 
The play ‘“‘Clay-Cart’”’ which quotes a verse 
of the Manava Dharma also mentions 
“nanaka as a current coin. I have elsewhere 
shown that this period (250 B.C.—100 
A.C.) can be much narrowed down. There 
are traces to assign the book to the begin- 
ning of the Brahmin rule, the reign of 
Pushyamitta, which according to my cal- 
culation started in 188—187 B.C. 

By the time of the Manava-Dharma- 
Shastra, shipping in India had become an 
important trade. Provisions which by 


The lines have really 
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their nature seem to be new are laid down 
with regard to contracts of carriage by sea, 
and also with regard to.the rate of interest 
on loans taken by sea-traders. Hindus 
navigated to the North Sea in the’ 1st cen- 
tury B.C. either round the Cape of Good 
Hope or the coast of Siberia and through 
the Frozen Sea: Pliny, Book II. c. 67. 
“The same Nepos, when speaking of. the 
northern circumnavigation, relates that to 
Q. Metellus Celer, the colleague of Afranius 
in the consulship, but then a proconsul in 
Gaul, a present was given by the king of 
the Suevi consisting of some Indians who, 


‘sailing from India for the purpose of com- 


merce had been driven by storms into 
Germany.”’ 

Murphy the translator of Tacitus.in one 
of his notes to the Agricola remarks thus 
upon this passage: ‘The work of Cornelius 
Nepos has not come down to us;: and 
Pliny, as it seems, has abridged too. much. 


w 


The whole tract would have furnished . a® 


considerable event in the history of naviga- 
tion. At present, we are left to conjecture 
whether the Indian adventurers sailed 
round the Cape of Good Hope, through 
the Atlantic Ocean, and thence into the 
northern seas; or whether they made a 


voyage still more extraordinary, by 
passing the island of Japan, the coast of 
Siberia, Kamchatka, Zembla in- the 


Frozen Ocean, and thence round Lapland, 
ê 


or Norway, either into the Baltic or th 
German Ocean.’ (Mc. Crindle.) gts 
The next notice of Hindu shipping is 
contained in a book which has a contem- 
porary of. Pushyamitra as its hero but 
which must be later than it by a century.” 


= * The latest date of Milinda Panha is regarded by 
European scholars to be 2nd cen. A.C., and there isa 
tendency not to regard it earlier. 
is that the distancés it gives in Yojanas are much 
exaggerated. But we donot know the real value of 
the Yojana. The Artha-Shastra, a predecessor of the 
Milinda Panha, describes the length of India’ in a 


‘straight line from the Sea (Cape Comorin) to the 


Himalayas. to be 1000 Yojanas. (Distances had been 


carefully measured in the time of the Artha-Shastra)}. 
-The Yojana of,the MP seems to correspond to this” 


Yojana of the AS. The great fact remains that Men- 
ander'’s nationality and place of birth are related and 
his companions with Greek names are mentioned in 
the book. The war of Chandragupta . against the 
Nanda which is almost forgotten in the Puranas is 
also described and the name of the general of the 
Nanda given. All this could not have been done 400, 
years later than Menander. The work .must be 
prior to the adoption of Sanskrit in the north, by 
Buddhist writers and prior also to the final extinction 
of the Greeks on the north-western frontier (the end of 
the first century B. C.) 


One of the reasons ` 


5 


À WORK ON THE COMMERCIAL HISTORY OF INDIA: A REVIEW 


“The passage I refer to stands thus in Prof. 


Rhys Davids’ translation (VI. 21; ii. p. 


269) of the Milinda.Patha : 


“Just, O king, as a shipowner who hag ree 
wealthy by constantly levying freight in some seaport 


town, will be able to traverse the high seas, and go ` 


to Vanga or Takkola: or China, or Sovira dr Surat 
ör Alexandria or the Coromandel Coast, or Further 
I ndia, or any, other place where ships do conjugate.” 
‘The writer who apparently wrote his 
work somewhere in the north-westis des- 
cribing routes of mercantile shipping—( a) 
to Bengal, Takkola ( which Col. Gerini has 


‘rightly placed in-Further India; the Tika 


to the Artha-Shastra places Takkola 
amongst’ trans-Brahmaputran regions) 
and China; (b) to Gujarat, Surat, and 
thence to Alexandria : * and({c¢) to the 
Coromandel Coast.and Burma. 

. Itisapparent from the Periplus that 
the Greeks did not undertake voyages to 
the East. beyond India, but from the 


evidence of Jambulos~(analysed by Lassen) 


as well as that: of the Milinda Panha it 


_4the Greeks about the 1st or 2nd cen. 
the Sabha Parva Sahadeva is said to have- 


is clear that the Hindus had establish- 
ed a sea-borne trade in Eastern waters as 
early as the 2nd-‘and the ist cens. B.C. 
In the.days of the composition of the 
‘Ramayana (1st cen. B. C,) Java (as 
pointed out by Dr. Kern) was well known 
to the Hindus. 

The notice of Hindu navigation can be 
further traced in Buddhist Samskrita books 
(e.g. the Avadana Shataka to the 2nd cen.), 


fand further to the early Gupta period by 


consulting the Dashakumaracharita, which 


gives great prominence to nautical” life. . 
This would; 


I think, present: an’ Indian 
“outline, yet to be studied, of Indian 
navigation for two centuries ‘before and 
two centuries after the time of the Periplus. 
' Mr. Schoff like his predecessors has 
adopted the view that the port called 
Byzantium in the Periplus would be a 
transliteration of Sams. Vaijayanti. But 
why not vice versa? There is eviderice in 
Samskrita literature to hold that in the 
Meccan there was a trading settlement of 
In 


levied contributions on Yavana-pura, 
the ‘‘ Greek Town:” Both the Greek Town 
and Vaijayanti are treated there as indepen- 
dent units. One must have been. the Theo- 


* Commerce with Alexandria appears to have 


been established as early ‘as the -reign of Chandra- 
gupta. The Artha Shastra calls a kind of coral the 


II. 11) which the Tika defines as 
arabara country (Africa). . 


“Alakandaka,”’ 
coming from the 


phalia of Ptolemy ` ‘and the other, 
Byzantium, if both Yavanapura and Vaij ay- 
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anti did not mean ithe one and the same 
town. 

On the question of the identification of 
Mambara with NahapanaI have. expressed 
my opinion in a separate.paper. To me 
Mambara appears to.be a mis-reading of 
Sambara (Sambhata or Sakambhara— 
Rajaputana). Nahapana, according to the 
data I have discussed, flourished about 100 
years, earlier than the date accepted for 
him. The best course for the translator 
of the Periplus would be to give the text 
as it stands. I should not change Mam- 
bara into ‘Nambana’ because it suits a 
proposed identification. 

In the same paragraph there occurs the 
coast of Ariaka (probably more correctly 
“the Mainland” of A.). I accept Mr. Schoft’s 
view (which he has come to since the publi- 
cation of the work) that the text 
“Arabia” represents. Abhira and not 
Ariaka. At first I was inclined to identify 
the corrected Ariaka ‘with king Aryaka of 
the Clay-Cart, but as all the divisions in 
the paragraph are territorial, I with Mr. 
Schoff prefer to read Abhira in place of 
Ariaka. I. would suggest here. also the 
retention of the corrupt text in its place and 
to give the proposed correction only paren- 
thetically. 

The Puranic aiton as found by me, 
places Sundara Satakarni in 81 A. C. And if 
Sandares of the Periplùs is Sundara, the 
date of the Periplus could not be earlier or 
later than 81 A. C., Sundara’ Ss reign being 
only of one year. 

In place of the elder (presbutron) Sara- 
ganus of the para 52, I would prefer a 
rendering as “the. miore famous” or “the. 
greater” Saraganus.. This would ree to 
Satakarni II. (the *Gautamiputra ) who 
destroyed Nahapana, whom the Vayu calls 
“the Great’? and who, as I have shown 
elsewhere, lived on in popular memory as 
Vikramaditya, “the Great Hero.” 

Satakarni the Famous opened the. port 
Kalyana for foreigners, probably before his 
victory over Nahapana. Sundara for some 
political reason in the time of the author 
of the Periplus was: centralising. foreign 
shipping at Bharoach. Probably there 
was at that time a fear of Shaka surprise 
by sea.* 


Gane arat coast. 
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Tagara (para 53) was probably a 
Dravidian town in its origin. Tagara is 
the same as the Tamil and Malayalam 
Tigar, ‘Splendour,’ and, Tigalar, the 


Canarese and Telugu name for Tamils . 


(Caldwell, Dravidian Grammar, Intro. p. 20). 
As merchandise brought to Barygaza 
from the ceast-regions was not from the 
west coast but from the Bay of Bengal (p. 
196), I would include Western Bengal 
within the empire of the Satavahanas. 
Communication between Kalinga, Andhra 
and Paithana, they all being under one 
- government, was found by traders safer, 
though tedious, to bring their commodities 
overland. The inland and central position 
of the capital Paithana was alsoa great 
factor for the use of the overland route. 
_ .The Ariaka of the para. 54 has been 
taken to be a misreading, for “‘the articles 
of trade (mentioned in its connexion) were 
from foreign, and not Hindu, sources” (p. 
210). The fact that ‘Arya’ is associated 
also with the extreme south has been 
missed by Mr. Schoff and his predecessors. 
For instance see Cheriarya of the Brihat 
Samhita. This Arya is not the same as the 
Arya, ofSamskrita, but theDravidian Arava, 
a name for Tamil used in Telugu and Cana- 
rese (Caldwell, pp. 18-20), and the name of 
a people in the south according to- the 
Maha-Bharata (Sabha, 31). 

Mr. Schoff thinks (p. 76). that wheat 
was introduced into India from Egypt. But 
the. evidence of language is ‘against this 
view. Itcame from Persia or, from Meso- 
potamia (one of its wild homes) through 
Persia. Its name in India (Godhuma) is 
identical with that in Persia (Gandum). 
Wheat does not figure in Hindu ceremoni- 
als, where barley flour and grains are 
employed. The former is cettainly a late 
introduction. 

Trade in spices was considered in India 
in the early. centuries of the Christian era 
as the most profitable. The Pancha Tantra 
calls the trade in “fragrant articles” as 
the first class of merchantry, the profit 
being hundred-fold ! . 

Tara mian gee’ fart: araatfafir: | 
aera a aq ale aAa AA n (1.13 ) 

India was in those days the 19th cen. 
England to Europe in trade. Her spices no 
less than her manufactures gave her that 
advantageous position. i 

. Para. 68 mentions “the finest Gangetic 
muslins.” Dacca manufacture had become 
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famous long before, even in the days of - 


Chandragupta (AS, p. 80.) l l 


Glass in India. was a manufacture long _ 


before it became known to Ceylon (3rd cen, 
B.C., p. 220.) The Artha-Shastra calls 
false gems ‘‘ glass-gems,’’ and mentions the 


manufacture of glass. Pliny’s description . 


that the glass of India was superior to all 
others because it was “made of pounded 
crystal” and because of the discovery made 


mh 


by the Hindus of the art of coloring crystal, | 


indicates a long previous history of the- 
industry in this country. Coloured glass 
was well-known to the Artha-Shastra: The 
glass-worker ‘called at present Maniyara 
is mentioned by the very name (Manikara) 
in the Mahavastu (p. 471). . p i 

Lead and Tin (p. 221) as alloys used 
in coining are also mentioned in the Artha- 


Shastra. Iagree with Mr. Schoff (p. 79) - 

that the word Kastira-pfobably came in 

the SamskritastPoctbulaty along. with the... 
in from 


imports of 


Europe into this 


country; The.older-word for tin is trapu, _ 


and the Artha-Shastra knows only trapu. 
I do not think the Sushruta is famihar 
with the name Kastira. oe ai 
- The gold coin kaltis (para.63) I propose 
to identify with the coin called Suvarnakar- 
sha in the Artha-Shastra (p. 138).* The form 
karshika which seems to have been trans- 
literated as kaltis' is to be found it Manu 
(VIII, 186). Silver | 
mentioned in the Narada Smriti. (App: 57). 
The size and shape of the gold karsha ‘was 
probably similar to that of the’ gold coin 
discovered in the Sakitya tope (not yet 
published).+ 


Mr. Schoff does not lose sight: of ethno- 
“logical problems.. Several of them have been 


discussed. The “Parthian princes’ were, 
I think, descendants of Gondophares, called 
Gardabhins in the Puranas. ' It was the 
close of their history when the author of 
the Periplus noticed their strife, The port 
of Barbarikon seems to me to have bééen 


an African settlement. Barbaras in Sanss.. 
For? 


krit does ñot mean “barbarians.” 
‘barbarians’ we have there Dasyus and 
Mlechchhas (the former coming from the 
Turanian Dahae, and the latter, I. think, 


* For rupya-karsha (silver-karsha) see the Shukra- 
Niti, I. 193., and karsha=coin, ibid, 183. i 
+ Its représentation appears on Bharhaut railings. 
The coin is in the Calcutta Museum. Mr. R: D. 
Bannerji has pointed out to me its identity with the 
coin of the Bharhaut-Sculpture which is also in. the 
Museun. i S - 


karshapanas > are; 


ue 
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from the Semetic Melekh). The Barbaras 
of Samskrita I would identify with the 


_ Barbars of Africa.* No dynasty of theirs 


is mentioned in' the Puranas. I therefore 
take the town in Sindh as a trading settle- 
ment, founded probably in the, beginning 
of the Christian era. 


* The sea called Vivarna_is placed by the Tika to 


- the Artha-Shastra in association with Alakanda of 
-Barbara and near the Greek continent. Vivarna-—dis- 


coloured (—Red Sea). 
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The volume appropriately closes with 
a catalogue of articles of trade mentioned 
in the Periplus classified according to 
localities. r < E 
_ We in this country welcome the rising 
interest of America jin -Indian scholarship, 
and hope that the‘labours of the com- 
mentator of the Periplus herald in this field 


' a greater activity in his great country. I 


strongly recommend: Mr. Schoff’s book to 
every student of Indian history in this 
country. i 


t 
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CORNWALLIS THE CIVIL RULER, 


~A TORNWALLIS as a civil rulet does not 
z : 


; -mêrit that admiration which 
-writers on Indian History have bes- 
towed on him. His governing idea 
in the administration of India was to 
have India, not for Indians but for 
England. To do this effectively, he adopted 
means calculated to demoralize the Indian 
people. He succeeded in establishing 
the British supremacy in . India. Neither 
Clive nor Warren Hastings went the-length 


g¢ which Cornwallis did, in permanently ex- 
-+ cluding the children of the Indian soil from 


‘all high offices of trust and responsibility, 


not only in the military but in, the civil 
government of their country. 

The Indian Princes were seeking the aid 
of the trained European soldiers and officers 
to fight their battles. It was impossible, 
under the circumstances, to appoint Indians 
to ‘high military posts. But. Indians 
were’ well qualified to hold all the high 


_ posts in the civil government of their coun- 


try. The states under the rule of Indian — 


- Princes presented a scene of prosperity which 
/ one would have looked for in vain in the 


territories owning the rule of the British, 
But Lord Cornwallis thought otherwise. 
He found his Christian countrymen in high 
offices of trust and: responsibility corrupt 
and incompetent. The Christian Civil Ser- 
vants of India in Cornwallis’ time were a 
disgrace to any government. Lord Corn- 


-wallis saw this and he tried to remedy the 


evil in a: way for which Indians should 


execrate his memory. In order to elevate 


the moral tone of his compatriots in the 


public services of India, he resolved firstly 
to enhance their salary, as if the-emolu- 
ments which they ‘were at that time in 
receipt of, were notadequate to the services 
they performed,’ and, secondly to exclude 
Indians from all high officesaltogether. His 
measures stirred up. in the breasts of his 
countrymen in India a spirit of hatred to, 
and contempt for, ‘the natives of the coun- 
try, and marked ‘the line between the two 
peoples which it had! not been the policy of 
Clive or Warren Hastings to accentuate. 
“Power is sweet,” and he tried_to have a 
monopoly of all that power in the hands 
of his own countrymen, and-thus to reduce 
the children of the soil to the condition of 
‘hewers of wood and drawers of water.’ 
From the effects of Cornwallis’ so-called 
reforms of the public:services India is still 
suffering. No British statesman or ad- 
ministrator has been as yet found strong 
enough to completely undo the mischief 
which Cornwallis committed.* 


_ *, Kaye in his “Administration of the East India. 
Company” writes — : i 
“And as the character.of the. English gentlemen as 
administrators.continued to improve, the debasement 
of the natives of India became more.complete. During 
the first quarter ofthe present (19th) century they 
continued in a state of dreary stagnation. There was 
no awakening of the faculties—no sign of progress 
within or without. There was nothing surprising in 
this. The intelligence of the people of India had, for 
many years, been held in small esteem by their rulers ; 
and they were not likely to rise much above the level 


which had been practically assigned to . them by 


those who shaped ‘the destinies of -the nation: Our 
system, indeed had been’ one of depression. Under 


‘the administration of Lord Cornwallis * * all the 


af 
4 
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‘He also changed the machinery for the 
administration of law and justice in India. 
His so-called judicial reforms did not do 
any good to this country. The people 
became litigious, which they were not 
before. The mode of administration of 
law and justice which he introduced, was 
quite foreign to- the genius and taste of 
the people. Had he taken advantage of 
the existing village communities and their 
Punchayats, he would have done ever- 
lasting good to the people of India. But 
Cornwallis was determined to transplant 
everything European, foreign’ and alien 
into India and thus to make India the 
happy hunting ground for the failures in 
their native country of England. Regard- 
ing these so-called judicial reforms, Mr. 
Mill truly observes :— 


' “For Courts of law, provided for a people, among 
whoin justice had always been distributed in the 
method of sinple and rational inquiry, was prescribed 
a course of procedure, loaded with minute formalities ; 
rendered unintelligible, tedious and expensive, by 
technical devices. Of the intricacy and obscurity thus 
intentionally created, one effect was immediately seen ; 
that the candidates for justice could no longer plead 
their own causes; that no one could undertake to 
present a cause to the mind of the judge according to 
the nicety of the prescribed and intricate’’ forms, 
unless he belonged: to a class of men who made it 
their trade to remember and observe them. The neces- 
sity of an establishment .of hired, advocates, ** was 
therefore acknowledged. **-From this, one inconveni- 
ence immediately flowed; ** that the class of causes 
which is infinitely the most important of all, could 
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‘higher offices of the state:had been conferred on 
: European gentlemen—the Covenanted Civil Service of 
the Company. The practice thus instituted had been 
followed by subsequent administrators; and the 
official condition of the natives, in course of time, had 
rather deteriorated than improved. In fact, it was 
not only that the highest offices were conferred on 
the Europeans, but that none but the lowest were 
bestowed upon the natives. There may have been, in 
1790, some wisdom in this. Perhaps it was not so 
much that Cornwallis and his advisers mistrusted the 
native, as that they mistrusted the European function- 
aries. Cornwallis found his higher European agency, 
not in the state which had roused the energies of 
Clive to the great work of ‘cleansing the Augaen 
stable’, but very far removed from the purity and 
eficiency which it has attained in the present day. 
He saw, doubtless, that the native functionary in the 
hands of his European colleague, or superior, might 
become a very mischievous ‘tool—a ready-made in- 
strument of extortion—and he determined, therefore, 
not to mix up the two agencies so perilously together. 
It is probable that, at that time, many of the higher 
European judicial functionaries would have exerted 
themselves to secure the appointment of their own 
tools to offices immediately beneath them, and’ by 


. throwing upon the native judges the actual -duty of , 
_ deciding cases in which their patrons weré interested, 


work the mine of corruption beneath the’soil, and.so 
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not fail to be treated with comparative neglect, and. 


liti- 
gious and perjury is common in Indian 


to sustain a proportionate failure-of justice.” 

If the people of India have become 
Courts, it is not because the Indians are 
naturally so, but because the circumstances 
which Cornwallis introduced into the 
country for the benefit of his co-religionists 


and compatriots, have demoralized Indians.. - 


Regarding the prevalence ‘of lying and per- 


jury in India, the late Mr? Justice Diwarka-. 


nath Mitter, an abler, more conscientious 


and more learned judge than whom has ` 


never sat on the Bench of any High Court 
of this country, wrote :— 
“Perjury and forgery have increased to an awful 
extent * * The usual explanation of course is that 
the Indian is too black to be honest, as if the vices 
above referred to were indigenous to the soil of this 
country alone. One need not however go very far 
to ascertain the true cause of this deplorable state 
of things. The 
altogether unsuited to the requirements of the people, 
the general incompetency of the: judicial functionaries 
most of whom are totally ignorant of the manners 
customs and languages of the people, and an undye 
haste to dispose of cases without sufficient deliberation 
are quite sufficient to account for it, without attri- 
buting any peculiar depravity to the national charac- 


introduction of a judicial system: ` 


& 


ter. * * * People will forge and perjure themselves so _ 


long as they find it their interest to do so.” — `. 
The well-known Eriglish' Positivist 
Mr. S. Lobb, the learned Principal of the 


Kishnaghur College, in writing to the above: | 


named Indian Judge said:— - , 
“Look at our miserable legal system. Can anything 


be conceived more -thoroughly immoral than: the g 


eae 
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cover the Worst abuses. The native'agent’'in such. 


a case never betrays his employer; so the European 
functionary would have been secure. It may not, 
therefore, I say, have been mistrust of the natives, so 
much as mistrust of the Europeans, which deterred 
Cornwallis and his advisers from mixing up the two 
ageénicies-in the general administration of the country.” 
Pp; (419—421). ee as i 

Of course this is all special pleading of Kaye in 
defence of Cornwallis’ conduct. But the, defence is 
very poor and disingenuous. ‘When Lord Cornwallis 


“was Governor of India, the Prince of Wales, then 


virtually king of England, for the king was “verging 


upon insanity,” wrote to the former to displace “a .. 


black named Alie Cann”, who was Chief Criminal 'i 


Judge of Benares, in order that’ a youth named 
Pellegrine Treves might be appointed to that office: 
This Treves was. the son of a notorious money-lender to 
whom H. R. H, owed money. (Vide Cornwallis’ Papers), 


Lord Cornwallis had obliged the Prince oftentimes ' 


before in this way, but in this instance he could not 


doit. He replied, therefore, that Ali. Ibrahim Khan 


(who was the “black Alie Cann” of the Prince), though 
a native, was “one of the most able and respected 
of public servants in India’, while Treves was young 
and inexperienced and his appointment to such an 
important: post, of the duties -of -which lie had no 


- knowledge, would only create ridicule, &e.? «<7 | 
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system of Western Advocacy which we are doing’ our 
best to introduce into this country ? 1 ask. you as 
‘one conversant with these matters, are not our law- 
_ courts hot-bedg of corruption, and is not the love of 
litigation contaminating and thoroughly perverting 
‘the national mind? Why not let the people settle 
their own disputes asfaras possible? If we simply 
keep the place and develop the wealth of the country in 
a quiet way,it ought to be enough.” é 
Ifthe people of India have become fond of 
litigation,and turned perjurers and forgerers, 
it is the judicial machinery set up in this 
country by Cornwallis, which should be 
blamed for these results. 

` Cornwallis was very inconsistent in his 
` so-called judicial teforms. All the judicial 
procedures which he introduced were meant 
for the people, and not the government of 
the country. Mr. Mill writes :— : 


' **The Government had established courts of law, 
and appointed for them a numerous list of forms 
_. through which it required much time to pass. In their 

- own case, however, it would, they perceived, be highly 
desirable to obtain speedy justice. To obtain speedy 


—- justice, they saw, it would be absolutely necessary to 


#7 be exempted irom technical forms. To what expedient 
~ then had they recourse ? To the abolition of technical 
‘forms ? No indeed! They made a particular excep- 
tion oftheir own case. They enacted that in all suits 
for rent or revenue, the courts should proceed by sum: 
mary process; nay, further, that in such suits’ the 
proceedings should be exempted from those fees and 
expenses to which other candidates for justice were 
appointed to submit. By a high and conspicuous act, 
. more expressive than words, they declared that one 
thing was conducive,. or rather, essential, to justice. 


They established, by their legislative authority, the `. 


_ very. reverse. On what conceivable principle, was 
S speedy and inexpensive justice good for the govern- 
ment, and not good for the people? From which of its 
‘imaginary evils was it exempt in the case ofthe govern-. 
ment, and not equally so in the case of the people ?” 
It will take too much space to mention 
all.the evil results which followed Lord 
Cornwallis’ Judicial Reforms. Mr. Mill 
has devoted several closely printed pages 
of his excellent History to the description 
of the evil results of Cornwallis’ socalled 
Judicial Reforms. The Editor of his History, 
Prof. Horace Hayman Wilson, who was 
a bureaucratic . Anglo-Indian of Sir 
Lepel Griffin’s type and as such believed 
-that the English Government stood in the 
“relation of Providence to the people of 
. India, has not appended any notes of dissent 
to Mr. Mill’s just observations. = 
It is very commonly asserted that 
anarchy was reigning supreme in India 
when the English acquired it. Whether 
that is true or not is not the question for 


our’ consideration now. But it isan hbis- > 


torical fact that Lord Cornwallis was to 
blame for the anarchy.in the territories which 
had passed under the rule of the East Indian 
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Company. What does anarchy mean? 
It means that the:Government to which 
people owe their allegiance- is unable to 
protect ‘their lives, property and persons. 
It. should be remembered that when 
Cornwallis came to'rule the British posses- 
sions in India, their rule had been in 
existence for several decades. His ‘so-called 
judicial reforms brought about a state of 
things to which the gloomiest periods of the 
ante-British history of India does not 
afford a parallel. .We read inan official 
Report* which is often alluded to by all 
writers on Indian. History, of the anarchy 
which prevailed in Bengal after that 
Province had been under British Rule for over 
half a century. Itis stated in that Report: 

“That dacoity is very prevalent in Rajshaye. * * 
But ifits extent were known; ifthe scenes f horror, 
the murders, the buraings, the excessive cruelties, 
which are continually perpetrated here, wére properly 
represented to government, I am confident that some 
measures “would be ‘adopted to remedy the evil. 
Certainly there is not an individual, belonging to the 
government, who does not anxiously wish to save the 


people from robbery and massacre. Yet the situation 
of the people is not sufficiently attended to. Itcan not be 


denied, that, in point of fact, there is no protection for 
‘persons or property. Such is the state of things which 


prevails in most of the Zillahs in Bengal.” 


In another part of the same, Report, we 
read that Mr. Dowdeswell, the Secretary 
to Government, wrote in 1809:: 

“Were I to enumerate only a thousandth part of 
the atrocities of the dacoits, and of the consequent 
sufferings of the people; and were I to softén that 
recital in every mode which language would permit, 
I should still despair of obtaining credit, solely on my 


own authority, for the accuracy ofthe narrative. * * 


Robbery, rap&, and even murder itself, are not the 
worst figures iff this horrid and disgusting picture * * * 
Volumes might be filled with the atrocities of the 
dacoits, every line of which would make the blood run 
cold with horror.” . hae 

When the British take credit for estab- 
lishing order out: of chaos in India, they . 
should be reminded of the fact that at one 


‘time anarchy in India wasa thing for which 


they were themselves to blame to a great 


- extent, a v 


Cornwallis has been unnecessarily praised 
for granting the Permanent Settlement to 
Bengal and other Provinces then under 
the British rule. But if we carefully 
study the -subject in all its bearings, 
we shall find that Lord Cornwallis is hardly 
entitled to any credit for this measure.t He 

* The celebrated Fifth Report of 1812. - 

+ Kaye in his chapter on the Permanent Settlement 


of Bengal in “the Administration of the East India 
Company,” wrote :—_ l 


1, “That the Revenue System, which we found in 
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was an Irish man. The eviction of tenants 
-was an almost every-day occurrence in his 
own country. When the British established 
their direct rule over the territories granted 
to them in Dewany by the Emperor of Delhi, 
they assessed the land so heavily, that, to 
quote the words of Burke, ‘‘thecountry had 
turned into a desert,’’ and these assessments 
materially contributed to the fatal conse- 
quences of the Great Famine of Bengal of 
1770. The British in Bengal, like their 
prototypes of Peru and Mexico, were bent on 
amassing wealth and, grow rich in as short 


a time as possible. No one observed these . 


fearful things more accurately than Phillip 
Francis, the redoubtable opponent of 
Warren Hastings. It was with him that 
the idea of the Permanent Settlement of 
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_ Inthe early days ofthe British rule in 
Bengal, no European, possessing greater 
sympathy with the suffering population of 


‘that Province, visited India than Francis. 


It is to him that India isindebted for bring- 
ing about the impeachment -of Warren Has- 
tings. He exposed the misdeeds of his 
countrymen in India and contributed mate- 
rially to put a stop to their vagaries in this 
country. - ) — 

It is necessary here to observe that Lord 
Cornwallis did not introduce Permanent 
Settlement. out of any philanthropic. mo-' 
tives, but to replenish the exhausted trea- 
suries of the East India’ Company. All 
those Muhammadan rulers who tinderstood 
and reformed the Revenue System of India 
employed Hindus always as their Revenue - 


officers. But as said before, he excluded the. 
‘natives of the country from all high offices, > 
In one of his letters to the Court of. Direc- 
tors, Lord Cornwallis declared ‘himself. in 
the following words which express his.con= 


land revenues first originated.* His idea did 
not find favor with those who then governed 
India. But when Cornwallis came to India, 
he found an empty treasury, the, best of the 
land grown waste and out of cultivation. 
This miserable state of things loudly called 


for some remedy. And_the remedy which 
he found, had already been proposed by Sir 
Phillip Francis and he and the Court of 
Directors eagerly adopted it. Mr. Mill 
truly. observes :— 


“The fate of Mr. Francis, and of Mr. Francis’s ideas, 
formed a contrast. He himself had been treated by the 
owers which were, with anything rather than respect. 
ut his plan offinance was adopted with blind enthu- 
siasm, with a sort of mechanical and irresistible 
inipulse.”’ i 


operation on the assumption of the Dewanee, was not 
conducive to the happiness of the people. 

2. “That our initial experiments of brief leases 
and fluctuating assessments were advantageous neither 
to the Government nor to the people. l 

3. “That all the -ablest revenue-officers in the 
country were in favourof a Zemindaree Settlement, and 
that the Court of Directors held the same opinion. 

4, “That these officers had been for a great number 
of years collecting information whereupon to base this 
settlement—and that the Court of Directors were of 
opinion that sufficient information had been collected. 

5. “That Lord Cornwallis came out to India 
instructed to complete this Settlement—that he was 
not, in any way, the author or originator of it—and 
that he sought: for further information before carrying 

“it into effect.” p. 200. | 


* In a minute of 1776, Phillip Francis wrote :-— 

“The Jumma [assessment] once fixed, must be a 
matter of public record. It must be permanent and 
unalterable; and the people must, if possible, be con- 
vinced that it is so. ‘This condition must be fixed to 
the lands themselves, independent of any consideration 
of who may be the immediate or future proprietors. 
If there be any hidden wealth still existing, it will then 
be brought forth and employed in improving the land, 
because the proprietor will be satisfied that he is 
labouring for himself.” : 


tempt for Indians in no unmistakeableé - 
language ;— a “A na 

“I conceive that all reform would be. nugatory, 
whilst the execution of them depends upon any native, 
whatever.” nt ite 

The fact should not be lost sight of, 
when Cornwallis granted Permanent Settle- 
ment to Bengal, the assessments were very 
heavy, and the landlords ‘were not able to 
keep pace with the inflexible demand, which 
resulted in a widespread default. Lord* 
Cornwallis’ law enforced a sale of the: estate 
directly the owner was in arrears and thus 
large numbers ofestates. were put up to 
sale. . . | 
An Anglo-Indian writer says : 

“It is scarcely too much to say that within. ten 
years that immediately followed the Permanent Settle- 
ment, acomplete revolution took place in the consti- 
tution and ownership of the estates which formed the 
subject of that Settlement.’’* 

_ Where were the beneficial intentions of 
Lord Cornwallis towards the Zamindars, 
when he introduced the ‘Sale Law’ with the— 
object of reducing the size of the’ Zaimin.. 
daries? | o R 

We have now done with the seven years” 
administration of Indian affairs by Lord 
Cornwallis. He came out to India in 1786 
and leftit in 1793. His services’ were so 


valuable to the British merchants, that he ` 


not only retrieved his blasted reputation 
but earned a step inthe peerage. He was 


* Mr. J. Moeneile’s Memorandum on the Revenue 
Administration of the Lower Provinces of Bengal,.p.'9. 
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an Earl when he.was sent out to India, but 
when he returned to England, he was creat- 


ed a Marquis. Because he carried out the ° 
_ ‘wishes of the Ministry, he was sent out for © 


a second time'to India, where he died. His 


second administration lasted only for a few - 


months and it neither added to, nor marred 
his reputation. ` 
. Cornwallis should be looked upon as the 
first Britisher. who established: the British 
‘Supremacy. in India. The consideration of 
the following. pomts will make clear the 
proposition : ` 
4. ‘“Heconfirmed the usurpation of Ben- 
gal, Behar and Orissa granted in Dewany 
` by the Moghul Emperor of Delhi, by finally 
refusing to pay’ the tribute. It is true that 
Warren Hastings withheld the payment, 
but it does not appear’ that the Moghul 
“Emperor .or his custodian Madhava Rao 
Sindhia’ was ever given to understand that 
the East-India Company would never carry 
sfout their contract as to the payment of the 
“tribute. From the fréquency with which 
_ the tribute was demanded, it would seem 
_ that the Maratha Chief who acted as the 
Finance Minister of the Moghul Emperor 
expected its payment from the Company. 
- But Cornwallis made every one to clearly 
understarid that the Company would never 
again pay the tribute to the Delhi Emperor. 
. 2. He was the first Governor-General to 
„add territories tothe Company’s dominions 
“by mearis of conquest. Neither Clive nor 
Warren Hastings obtained an inch of land 
in India’ by conquest. Clive did not fight 
at Plassey'in the name of the East India 
Company and his victory did not make 
that Company’ the de jure rulers of Bengal. 
Again, to carry on his conquests, Cornwallis 
was assisted with men and money by the 
English Ministry of the day, which Clive 
was npt. . | 
~: 3, Cornwallis showed the weakness of 
the French settlements in India by the ease 
with which he captured them and expelled 
the-French from India. 
& 4, Cornwallis reduced the natives of the 
country to the position of ‘hewers of wood 
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PASHERE are the works of two prophets, 
$. and fragments of some other writings 
- preserved and bound togetherin the one 
book of the Hebrew sacred. writings which 
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and drawers of water’ by excluding them 
from all high offices of trust and responsi- 
bility. None of his’ predecessors even ven- 
tured to adopt those drastic measures as to 
the exclusion of Indians from the public ser- 
vices oftheir country which Cornwallis did, 
5. His so-called judicial reforms created 
anarchy in the country and sowed dissen- 
sions and mutual. jealousies among the 
natives of India and ground them down to 
poverty. To call’ Cornwallis a man of 
‘stern rectitude’, or ‘of high principles’, or 
‘of pacific intentions’ is one of those fallacies 
with which unfortunately the pages of In- 
dian history written by the English abound, 
He has found favour with the educated 
gentlemen ofIndia for his having granted 
the boon of ‘Permanent Settlement’ to Ben- 
gal and some other parts ofIndia. But as 
said above, the idea was not his. Hewas 
‘merely masquerading, like the ugly crow 
in one of Æsop’s Fables, with the borrowed 
feathers of the peacock. Remove all those ` 
‘gaudy feathers which are borrowed and not 
his own and thecreature will be laid bare 
‘in all his ugliness. It is by a strange irony 
of fate that Sir Phillip Francis who, as 
writer of the Letters of Junius, credited 
Cornwallis with the intention of ‘retiring 
into voluntary banishment in the hope of 
recovering some of his reputation’ should 
have been deprived of his just meed of praise 
and reward, and altogether forgotten, while . 
the person whom he hated, is admired in 
his borrowed garb by the Indian population. 
If the policy of the East India Company 
had been continued up to the present day 
it would have been disastrous both to the 
British people and to Indians. But happily 
when the British Sovereign took over the 
government of India from the hands of John 
Company, a noble declaration of policy 
was made, in consequence of which Indians 
now occupy a much. better position in many 
of the Public services and in local bodies 
and the council ofthe empire thanbefore. It 
is hoped that gradually there will be still 
greater improvement in their position. 
HIsTorRIcus, 
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bears the title ‘‘the Book of the Prophet 
Isaiah.” Thesecond part of the book begins 
with chapter forty and goes on to the end; 
it is with the first forty chapters, the gréater 
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‘number of them, that the name of Isaiah is 
- properly associated. Very little is known 
about the private life of the prophet,—that 
he lived in Jerusalem, that he was married 
-and had two sons, that he frequented the 
court of the king in Jerusalem, and enjoyed 
perhaps mote respect or fear than influence 
among his contemporaries. A tradition 
which says that he met his death as a 
martyr by being sawn asunder with a 


wooden saw is probably no more than a’ 


tradition. . | 
A prophet of the highest order among 
. Hebrew prophets, like Isaiah or Jeremiah, 


was at once a teacher of religion, of morals. 


-and of politics to the people who were willing 
to listen to him. He had to -possess deep 
moral and religious insight, and he had to 
bring this insight to bear by applying it to 
the circumstances both domestic and foreign, 


both. private and national of his fellow. 


countrymen during the. time in which he 
lived. A- prophet in fact had to know a 
great deal about the social conditions of 
his fellow-countrymen, about their religious 
conditions, and about their political condi- 
tions, and the political conditions of neigh- 
bouring and foreign peoples. He was in 
some sort a foreteller of events about to 
happen; not in any miraculous manner, 
_but in the. manner in which the foretelling 
- of the future is necessary and is carried on 
as well asit can be to-day by every civilised 
government. The first thing which a 
Hebrew prophet made it his business to 
foretell was the likely consequences for good 
and evil of actions both of the individual 
and ofthe nation. A breach of the moral 
law whether in private conduct or in 
national domestic policy would be followed 
by some kind of penalty,—this was the first 
item of all prophetical predictions. Then 
the prophet looked at the foreign policy of 
his people. If he was like Isaiah he possessed 
an intimate knowledge of all the doings 
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and. projects of the court, and of political - 


parties among his fellow countrymen, in 
the matter of foreign.as well as of domestic 
relationships, and he possessed also a suff- 
cient knowledge of the character of foreign 
peoples and of the course of foreign events 
to be able to judge what dangers might be 
threatening his own country, and what 
might be the effects of a war between any 
two or mote of the: foreign nations, and 
what might be the results for. his own. 
people if they were dragged into war. 
Isaiah was full of this power of judgment 
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and its accompanying foresight, and the 
task fell upon him at one time of warning 
the king in Jerusalem against entering into 


‘an alliance with Assyria, and at another 


time, of warning the king against breaking 
with the Assyrians and entering into an 
alliance with Egypt. Both these warnings. 
were fruitless, but events showed that . 
Isaiah had well judged the character of © 
Assyrians and Egyptians and had clearly 
foreseen the ascendancy of the former over 
the latter. The third subject of a Hebrew 
prophet’s predictions—of sucha prophet 
as Isaiah—was the coming of the Golden 
Age. This again is a mode of prophecy 
which is stillcarried on. What distinguishes 
Isaiah’s prophecies in this respect from . 
more modern attempts of the same kind 
is this, that the moderns put the advent of 


the Golden Age much further off than Isaiah 


putit; and moreover the modern prophets | 


.are much more modest than Isaiah was 
‘in assigning a part to be played by theirz 


own fellow-countrymen when the Golden ” 
Age shall have been established. Isaiah 
unquestioningly believed that his own 
people ‘were’ specially chosen’ by God for a 
special service towards and in the future, 
and for this reason he believed that his 
countrymen and his nation were indestruc- 
tible. That was a marvellous faith in him 
considering all’ that he unflinchingly fore- 
saw of coming, overwhelming national. 
disaster. The constant burden of Isaiah’s* 
prophecies is that Jerusalem was to be 
hewn down like an oak in the forest,—in 
other words the nation was to go through 
the most awful calamities at the hands of 
conquerors,—yet that after the oak had 
been hewn down, from the bare and level 
stump left by the woodman’s axe there 
would spring up a branch which. would 
restore the tree to its former vigour. And 
after this restoration after all troubles and 
calamities, in a comparatively short space 
of time, would arrive the Golden Age in. 
which swords would be beaten into plough- 
shares and all nations in the world would®- 


. be coming to Jerusalem to join ‘in the 


worship of Jehovah. - 

The captivity and exile of the Hebrews 
are recorded upon the page of history 
as if in fulfilment of the prophecy: but the 
beating of swords into ploughshares, much: 


` more the settling of the religious differences - 


between mankind, has been long overdue. 
_ Such then were the gifts and qualifica- 
tions required by a Hebrew prophet ef the 
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first order,—moral anid religious insight, 
the understanding of his fellow-cou ntrymen 
and ‘of foreign peoples, and of their social 
conditions and’ politics, and the power of 
forming a.shrewd' judgment upon the 
course that events were taking both at 
home and abroad ; and joined to thesea 
great prophet like Isaiah possessed the 
power of expression in its noblest form. 
Something of the majesty of the mind of 
Isaiah can be felt in the splendour of the 
vision that befell him of ‘‘the Lord, sitting 
upon a-throne, high and lifted úp, and his 
train filled the temple.” About the Lord 
were the seraphim raising their anthem 
“Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts, the 
whole earth is full of his glory.” ‘While the 
foundations of the heavenly tabernacle 
were shaken, and the house was filled with 
smoke, one of the seraphim flew with a live 
coal from off the altar and touthed Isaiah’s 
lips, burning away from him all impurity,— 


Š all selfiniterest—with the fire of earnestness. 


Y The prophet heard his first message dictated 
to him : “Go and tell this people: hear ye 
indeed and understand not; and see ye in- 
deed but perceive not”: from which we may 
` gather that the prophet knew that his 
_labours‘for a long time were to be without 
effect. . They were not on that account 
however to be omitted. It was the history 
of Isaiah that he sttove vainly ag ainst the 
stream of tendency of his time. 

‘In the difficult moment for. instance 
„when Jerusalem was struggling against two 
invaders and the trembling king Ahaz was 
about to turn for help to Assyria, Isaiah 
assured Ahaz that the two kings coming 


against him were the mere “fag ends of 


torches,” ‘fire brands already burnt out, 

and that alittle resolution and firmness of 
conduct: was. all that was necessary.. The 
king however went on his way asking the 
Assyrians for assistance, and the assistance 
when given had, to be paid for by a humi- 
Hating: act.of homage. Isaiah had endea- 
voured | to lead Ahaz to believe in himself 
xand in his own people. In other words 
Isaiah considered self-reliance to be better 
than leanirig upon help from others. But 
then. the prophet? went on to say that 
divine aid is given to self-reliance, which no 
doubt is true, although the prophet appears 
to have held the truth a little superstitious- 
ly. He believed that his own people were 
specially favoured by divine providence, 

that self-reliance on their part was some- 
thing more than self-reliance on the part of 
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any other people in the world, which de- 
tracts in a measure from his greatness.. 
Indeed I cannot “help thinking that the 
prophet carried his optimistic faith in self- 
reliance too far when he declared that if 
only the Hebrews were faithful to Jehovah 
nothing calamitous could happen to them. 
Preserve your religion in its purity, he said, 
scrupulously fulfil every moral command- 
ment, and you will be secure. But what 
religion or what moral system of short- 
sighted men can afford any such guarantee? 


‘Moreover it seems. to have been’ a faith 


founded less upon reason than upon un- 
reason that held Isaiah so firmly to his 
conviction that Jertisalem, the holy city, 
would not fall before Sennacherib. The 
story of Sennacherib’s invasion is oné of 
the most dramatic stories in the Old Testa: 
ment. Inthe year 705 B. C., Babylon and 


many other cities revolted against the Assy- 


rian overlordship. Sennacherib, the new ruler 
of the Assyrian empire, at once started at 
the head of a large army to put down 
the rebellion. It had spread into Palestine, 
into the cities of Sidon, Ekron, and Ashke- 


-lon, and Judah following their example, 


and much against ‘the will of Isaiah, had 
joined in the revolt, looking for support 
to Egypt. Babylon was soon made to 
repent for her rebellion; Sidon, Ekron and 
Ashkelon were captured, one after the other, 
the Egyptian army ‘was defeated, and Sen- 
nacherib at the head of his victorious host . 
attacked one after' another the cities of 
Judah, overrunning'the whole country and 
transporting numbers ofthe inhabitants into 
captivity.. The king in Jerusalem not yet 
attacked began to prepare for a seige, and 
Seunacherib detached against Jerusalem a 
commander with a- comparatively small 
army while he himself was busy elsewhere. 
Through all this trouble, through all this 
series of disasters, through all the alarm 
that prevailed in ‘Jerusalem, Isaiah was 
confident that the city would not fall. He 
had no reason for: this confidence, which 
nobody else shared with him. ‘Every 
human probability’ was against. him, and 
yet he proved to be right in “the event. The 
small force sent to attack Jerusalem did 
not execute its mission, being put off per- 
haps by negotiations for the renewal of 
homage. Sennacherib appeared at first to 
be satisfied with these negotiations, but 
afterwards he changed his mind, sent afresh 
summons to the. city to’ surrender, and 
began to march towards the walls with all 
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his forces. Then it was, when the fall of 
Jerusalem seemed a foregone conclusion, 
that that dramatic eyent occurred which 
. postponed the calamity. ‘The angel-of the 
Lord,” say the often quoted words, “went 
forth and smote in the camp of the Assy- 
rians a hundred and fourscore and five 
thousand : and when men arose early in 
the morning, behold they were all dead 
corpses. So Sennacherib, king of Assyria, 


departed, and went and returned and dwelt ` 


at Nineveh.” Although he lived for twenty 
years afterwards, he never again attacked 
‘Jerusalem. The disaster which overtook 
his army is supposed to have been panic or 
- pestilence. A Greek historian refers to a 
tradition that innunmerable . field-mice 
‘gnawed the bow-string and the thongs of 
the shields of the Assyrians and so rendered 
them useless. i 
to have been a symbol of pestilence, and 
“the angel of the Lord” is mentioned in the 
Old Testament as the agent of plague. 
Whether it was plague or panic which 
intercepted and turned back. the army of 
Sennacherib, the event was entirely beyond 


human foresight, and Isaiah’s confidence 


that Jerusalem would be delivered can have 
been one of two things only, either a faith 
founded upon fanaticism, or a lucky guess. 
Of the latter Isaiah was incapable. We are 
compelled to conclude that Isaiah. believed 
in a special providence for that crisis pro- 
tecting his own people,—such a special 
providence as it is not lawful for men to 
believe in. And if this was all the reason 
he had for reassuring the citizens of Jeru- 
salem, we cannot wonder that the reassu- 
rance was not accepted. It is noteworthy 
that the event of Sennacherib’s diversion 
and of thé salvation of the city was not 
regarded in the sober judgments of men, 
whatever may have been their religious 
expressions, as anything more than an ex- 
ceedingly narrow escape. Thecourt party 
did not for a moment cease from their 
politics. and the arts of national self 
defence, to put their trust in special provi- 
dences. Of course there continued to be 
easy-going minds in Jerusalem who went on 
saying that all would be well, and could 
not see the cloud, black as it was, that was 
threatening, right up to the end,—to the 
ultimate capture of Jerusalem and the be- 
ginning of the exile. Isaiah was wiser than 
these, in spite of his refusal to fear Senna- 
-cherib. It was part of his task to make his 
.fellow-citizeris believe that disaster was 
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coming upon them in ‘spite of their recent, - 
deliverance. A very‘unpleasant and inevi- 
tably unpopular task for the prophet. 

The people of the: easy-going’ tempera- 


‘ment believed that as long as they went 


on with their religious ceremonies it would 
be allright with them. Isaiah challenged 
this optimism and tried to show upon. 
what shallowness it was‘founded. They 
would be perfectly secure from disaster if 
their religion was of the right kind} but the 
popular and fashionable’ religion was of 
anything but the right kind. Nobddy 
ever quarrelled with the accepted religion 
of his day more uncompromisingly than 
did Isaiah. Nobody ever spoke more 


angry words -against religion, or words. 


upon the surface of them more explicitly 
blasphemous and profane, more calculated 
to shock and scandalise all religious-minded | 
people, than did Isaiah in his well-known ` 


_ sentences (put into the mouth of.God):. | 


“Incense is an abomination to me: new% 
moon and sabbath, the calling of assem- ~ 
blies... Your new moons and-your appoint- | 
ed fasts my soul hateth; they are'a 
trouble unto me: I am weary to bear 
them.” This is just like calling the religious 
exercises in temples and churches weariness, 
dullness, superstition, formalism. Few pro- 
phets, unless they have belonged to India, 
have been able to contain themselves with 
courtesy: or patience, when thinking or _ 
speaking of contemporary forms of religion : $- 
as witness these words of Isaiah, the de- 
nunciations of Scribe and Pharisee by Jésus, 
and the enormous disgust with churches 
and chapels which finds expression in the 
writings and conversations of Walt Whit- 
man. Isaiah calls the -attention of the 
people from their religious, ceremonies to 
their immoralities. Their rulers were cor- 
rupt, their judges took bribes, Jerusalem 
had become a city of social ostentation 
and luxury, the most conspicuous signs of 
which were the fashions of the women. 
Isaiah writes long and almost comically 


detailed denunciations of feminine costume &- 


in Jerusalem, the symbol to his eyes, as has 
been well remarked by a commentator, of 
a thoughtless, merciless and religionless 
society. Intheland where many are join- 
ing house to house and field to field, laying 
up riches for themselves, the Lord looks 
for justice and behold oppression, and for 
righteousness, and ‘behold a cry of distress! 
Such a miserable and hollow condition of ` 
social- life and -réligious life’ must bring 
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down-upon the heads of all parties to it, 
its inevitable penalty. Isaiah however does 
not think as we do. in a. scientific way 
' about;-social causes and effects ; he regards 
the consequences of the neglect of moral 
and social laws as coming not from the 
laws themselves, but from -the anger of the 
+ Highest. He preaches after his own 
vigorous manner the truth which we all 


acknowledge, that if we do not find out the 


_moral order of this world and of our own 
nature, and conform ourselves to it, our 
-- works here on earth and the characters we 
shape for ourselves cannot be of lasting 
.and good effect. 


The book of Isaiah can hardly be read. 


‘with profitable understanding, admirably 
' as it has been translated in the revised 
version of the Bible, without the aid of a 
-commertary to make clear allusions and 
` obscurities. Thereisa first rate commen- 
tary and-a very inexpensive one written by 
Canon Driver of Oxford, entitled “Isaiah : 
his life and times.” I draw from that slender 
‘volume two personal touches concerning the 
_ prophet and his manner of teaching. There 
were certain of his words of warning which 
_ the prophet wrote upon a tablet and fixed up 
in a public place, such as the court of the 
Temple, as a sign to men to remember 
them, even if they did not heed them. Fur- 
ther, Isaiah named his- two sons after his 
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“Swift Spoil, Speedy Prey,” foretelling a 
doom to come upon Damaseus and Samaria: 
a fashion which was borrowed by the 
Puritans, and contributed ‘to the ridicule 
shed upon the Barebones’ Parliament. 
When I was leaving England, mothers and 
fathers were betraying their interest in the 
South African War by naming their 
children Mafeking and Pretoria. 

Then, when the political parties in Jeru- 
salem wanted to form, their alliance with 
Egypt, and in doing so must. inevitably 
bring upon themselves the wrath of Assy- 
ria, Isaiah tried to’ shake .the faith of the 
people in the power of Egypt, and awaken 
them to the danger to be apprehended from 


.Nineveh, by going ‘about the streets of 


Jerusalem for three years, as the Bible has 
it, “naked and bare-footed.’”’ . The prophet 
however was not naked in our sense of the 
word. He simply discarded altogether the 
outer garment of “sack-cloth commonly 
worn by the prophets, and retained only 
the linen tuni¢ which was worn next the 
skin. This bare dress was the dress worn 
by the captives of any conqueror in those 
old days when they wére being led away 
into exile from their ‘devastated homes. 
Isaiah by wearing the captive’s dress tried 
to warn his fellow. countrymen that they 
would have to ‘wear it (as soon they did) 


alan : if their: political parties, led them into 
„prophetic messages, to make his messages national folly.’ : Bes 
‘more memorable. He called oné of his sons 


: ‘Maher-Shalal-Hash-Baz, which -means P. E. RICHARDS. 
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The line of cleavage. 


The -educational . officers under our 
‘Government are sharply divided into two 
mutually- exclusive and jealously separated 
classes :' one, the superior or Imperial Ser- 
vice (L.E.S.) with pay ranging from Rs. 
500 to Rs. 1500, atidin the case of Direc- 
tors Rs, 2500, a month,—and the second, the 
Provincial (P.E.S.) with pay ranging from 
Rs. 200 to Rs. 700. No Provincial is asa 
rule promoted to the Imperial Service. The 
superior service is practically reserved for 
Europeans, and the inferior for natives, 
though the two classes of officers usually 


do the same kind ofwork. In many colleges 
we have two professors, occupying parallel 
chairs, each teaching the highest classes in 


his own subject, but the native being a 


Provincial is considered as junior to his 
European colleague, who belongs to the 
Imperial Service,—for every P.E.S. officer, 
however high his pay and long his service, 
is junior to -every I.E.S. from the day the 
‘latter joins the service. No native of Bihar 
or U. P. has been appointed toa college 
chair in the I.E.S. and no Bengali* since the 


_* Mr. R. Sen was appointed to the L E. S. but. “out. 
side, the grade,” ie, his salary does not increase by 
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admission of Mr. Harinath De, twelve years 
ago. There are,.no doubt, a few Europeans 
in the P.E.S., but they occupy an abnormal 
position and enjoy apreferential treatment: 
on their first appointment they are enrolled 
in one of the higher grades of the service, 
above native officers much older in standing 
who had started, in normal course, in the 
lowest grade; besides, these European 
Provincials are: often given special promo- 


tion over the heads of their native equals: 


and seniors, so that after a comparatively 
short service they draw very handsome 
salaries in the topmost grades of the P.E.S. 


- Thus, in effect,-the I.E.S. is the white ser- 


vice and the P.E.S. is the black service. 
Our professors, according to their race, are 
kept in two watertight compartments,—or 
in.the singularly felicitous language of Sir 
Valentine Chirol, “in two separate pens.” 


The English Public School ideal. 


What is the rational basis of this clea- 
vage? -Let us try to divine the real aim of 
our Government. The printed form of 
application which every candidate for 
appointment to the I.E.S. has to All, looks 


upon a University education as uot.at all a. 


necessary qualification, but lays stress on 
the school where the applicant was educated, 
the name of its headmaster, and the athletic 
record of the applicant. So, the members 
of the I.E.S. areintended to infuse the spirit 
of the “ Public 'Schools of England” into 
the hearts of Indian young men and elevate 
their character; mere intellect can be 
trained by the “native” subordinates in 
the Provincial Service. o 

The English Public School ideal is a noble 
one, no doubt. It has been well put in The 
Cockatoo, a recent novel: 


_ “Smith’s (7e., the Public School boy's) father wants ° 


him one day to become Lieutenant Governor of—, It 
means he will have to govern men, and I suppose be- 
fore he can govern men he will have to learn how to 
govern boys—make himself liked, and get them to do 
things for him willingly, and all that.....Smith must 
see bigger. If it's football, he must work first for his 
team ; and second for himself. Ifit’s fighting, he must 
fight first for the right thing, the decent thing; and 
second for himself. Ifit’s governing, he must govern 
first for his house, his school, his country, or his 
empire; and second for himself. He must have ideals 
as well as ambitiouns......Otherwise,.whatever money 
he piles together, or whatever high post he elbows his 


Rs 50 a year like that of the regular I, E.S.’s, nor is he 
promoted. from grade to grade like the P. E. S. men, 
but occupies a Limbus Patrum midway between the 


two,” 
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way to, he’s a moral cancer. England has not been 
built up by such men, and England will not keep its 
place among the nations by such men.” ` | 


And so, too, Mr. H. R. James:~ | 
“The great lesson which the English public school 


education teaches is the lesson of public service, of the 


subordination of the individual to the common good. 
Whatever else a boy learns, or does not learn, at an 
English public’ school, he learns this.. He.learns to 4 
postpone his own inclinations and convenience, his 
love of ease, his love of praise to the good of the school 
teas Wherever the public school spiritis present, it has 
an exalting and refining effect on crude boy nature. 
The lesson learnt is the lesson of public duty, of loyalty, 
of public service, of the interest of the body politic as 
a better end than mere self-indulgence or self-interest. 
This is the secret of the public school boy as soldier 
and administrator, as pioneer and teacher, in the four 
quarters of the globe. It is a purely English growth, 
not found in other European countries.” (Note to. the 

Moral Education Conference, 1912.) i 


Now, we must here bear in mind the essen- 
tial difference. between a school and a 
college. English public schools are purely 
residential,—there the boys live with their. 
masters; in every part of the day and im: 
every act of their life, they are under the” 


. watchful eyes of some teachér or carefully | 


selected and responsible sixth-form boy. 
A college student, on the other hand, isa 
young man, left to exercise his own discre- 
tion in most things and encouraged to 
develop his own power of initiative and 
sense of responsibility. The pérsonal super- 
vision of pupils by teachers which is. the 
rule,in the school is practically.absent from 
the college in England; in an Indian colleg® 
it is impossible, because it presupposes the | 
constant association of master and pupil 

in daily life. 


= How far realised in Indian Colleges. 


It is not enough for such close and cons- 
tant personal contact that the I.E.S. man 
should meet his Indian pupils in the lecture 
room and football field, or be At Home to 
them once’a month,—though few of our 
European -professors do even that. Our 
undergraduates and their foreign teachers 
do not dine together, they do not prays. 
together, they do not converse together 
about common interests, aspirations and 
ideals concerning the ‘nation or society, 
because they have none in common to 
them. They do not even live close together, 
-the native professors’ houses being with- 
in easier reach of the students’ quarters. 
The Station Club which the European pro- 
fessor haunts every evening is closed to 
the native unless he is prepared to enter. it, 


as 
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—as a European member of the Madras 


‘Club suggested that the late Justice Syed 


Mahmud should enter it,—barefooted and 
dressed like a Khidmatgar. The two races, 
black and white, must and do stand apart, 
immiscible like water and oil. Doris amara 
suam non intermiscuit undam. 
We concede that a married man can give 
less time to his pupils than a bachelor and 


that almost every native professor is marri- 


ed, while about 40p.c. of the European pro- 
fessors are single. But a married European 
has very much less time to spare on his 
students than a married Indian; and on 
most European-bachelors the Station Club 
casts too potent a spell. Our foreign pro- 
fessors do not in fact mix with our boys 
and share their life outside the lecture room 


' for-a longer period in the day than our 


native professors do. On the other hand, 
these native ‘professors keep their. doors 


open to their pupils at all hours of the day; 


=they meet them in ‘society, they converse 


with the boys’ guardians at social func- 
tions and the Indian clubs..- When an 
Indian boy wants to choose books fora 
prize, make a list for holiday reading, or 
get his copy of verses corrected, or requires 
a bibliography for an ambitious essay or 
dissertation he is attempting,—whenever a 
boy is in distress or falls ill, whenever he is 
haunted by a religious problem, he comes 


_ to his native professor. 


True sympathy impossible. 


Intellectual sympathy is hardly possible 
between the European professors arid their 
Indian pupils. The two-are as poles 
asunder in race, political status, and literary 
heritage. The internal movements which 


“every now and then rise in Hindu religion 


or society and which deeply stir our edu- 
cated young men, produce not the faintest 
ripple in the pacific ocean of Anglicanism in 
which the European professor  reposes. 
The I. E. S. has not yet produced an Alfred 
Lyall: For a quarter of a century and 


#-more, “the laureate poet of Asia” has been 


revolutionising the tastes, thoughts, and 
aspirations of our young men, but to most 
Anglo-Indian professors the very name of 
Rabindra Nath Tagore was unknown be- 
fore his recent lionising in England. Even 
now, the Anglo-Indian professor can discuss 
Rabindra Nath with -his Bengali pupils 
only with the- English version of his later 
mystical poems in hand; to him the- rich 
and varied poetry of Tagore’s youth and 
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manhood is a sealed book. And yet the 
same Anglo-Indian professor of English 
literature would feel ashamed if he has to 
confess that he has not read the latest 
poems of Laurence Binyon or William 
Yeats! In truth, the Indian youth and his 
“English publie school” mentor live in two 
different intellectual continents. 

What impression does India and her 
people leave on the mind of the average 


cultivated Englishman? The Spectator is 


the organ of the intellectual classes of Eng- 
land and not a half-penny paper for the 
masses; and yet in a recent poem it’ has 
only this to say about India : 


~ “And the pilgrims pass in an endless row, 
Shuffling, mumbling, on they go ; 

' Bent. with burdens, and years, and pain, 

` They straggle past in a motley train. 

- The jackals wail in a ‘distant tope, 
Wail and wail like a soul’s lost hope. 
And I close. my eyes to the ceaseless hum 

_ Of the grinding rice (!) and a native drum.” 


What! the three hundred millions of 
human beings of this vast continent have 
no joys and sorrows, no aspirations and 
fears, worth a European’s thoughts? Can 
we be sure that these millions are really 
human ‘beings and not’ buzzing flies,— 
plagues of the Anglo-Indian’s life in this 
land of exile? | 

After this can we wonder at the candour 
of Mr. Hallward, ‘head of the I. E. S. in 
the provinces of East Bengal and Bihar 
successively, who at a dinner given to him 
by the Lieutenant Governor of Bihar, 
remarked in the presence of several native 
guests, ‘I-for one cannot bring myself to 
like black men and women and yellow men 
and women”? The tail of the superiorservice 
need not blush in following the example of - 
the head. And these are the European 
teachers whom you expect to live with 
“black” boys as Arnold lived with the boys 
of Rugby? Credat Judceus Apella. 
| The best Europeans in the]. E. S. can 
appeal only to the intellect of our youth,— 
and that too with the above-mentioned 
limitation due to difference of tongues and 
difference of mental planes,—but- never to 
their heart or spiritual nature. Such is the 
unfortunate. law: of nature that a 
Benoyendra Nath Sen or a Ramkrishna 
Gopal Bhandarkar for “black” young men 
can come only from the ranks of the 
“black” professors abhorred by the late 
supreme director of public instruction in 
East Bengal and Behar. The theory of 
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English public school life is beautiful, but 
it is not fully applicable to any college, and 
in Indian Governmént ‘colleges it is never 
attempted in practice. 


The Indian as painted by the European. 


Our European professors hardly deign to 
conceal their opinion that the native pro- 
fessors are mere crammers, who overload 
their students with “notes,” and make 
them intellectually. unfit to pick up know- 
ledge from a book by their unaided efforts. 


The “native” system, of teaching, they say, — 


is vicious,—it does not develop self-help in 
. the student, Popularity with the student 
community depends on the range of a pro- 
fessor’s “notes” and the completeness with 
which they can replace the text-book for 
the purposes of the examination. ‘The 
- native professors are too much tied down 
' to text books, and their pupils can only 
reproduce parrot-like the ‘notes’ they 
have learnt by rote. Under such a medie- 
val system of teaching the true end of 
education is lost; the pupil’s mental powers 
are not led forth; he is never trained in 
intellectual self-reliance and the fearless 
quest of truth. | 

Secondly, it is asserted by our critics 
that even the bést native professors are 
mere academicians run to seed, book- 
worms, who despise physical culture, 
formation of character, and development of 
the ‘corporate life of their colleges. The 


very superior “results?” shown in examina- 


tions by native professors as against the 
European I. E. S. men, are pointed out by 
the European as a proof of . cramming 
and an effectual condemnation of the exa- 
mination system followed in India. Wit- 
ness the recent attacks on the Calcutta 
University B.-A. and M.A. teaching by 


“Oxford” and “Ab Intra” in the Statesman.. 


Therefore, the latest principles of education 


accepted in England should be followed in | 


Indian colleges, and for this work our 
native professors, with all their high de- 
grees and reputation for research, are unfit, 
and the fittest instruments are Oxford gra- 
duates with an English public school train- 
ing behind them, _ 
When we talk of the high honours taken 
by Indian students at the English or Conti- 
nental universities, —when we boast of the 
original ‘research done by our native pro- 


fessors, it produces no admiration in the - 


bosoms of the Anglo-Indian rulers and pro- 
fessors. If their hearts could be laid bare, 
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there would be found lurking a feeling-of 
contempt like what the Roman republicans 
felt for the Greek tutors whom they em- 
ployed for their sons,—tutors of aconquered 
race, with intellectual - keenness almost 
amounting to vice, a race possessing ‘‘slim- 


ness” but no virility of intellect, no strength 


of character. A few honourable excep- 
tions no doubt, think of us more chari- 
tably ; but we believe we. have not in- 


ai 


correctly hit upon the inmost feeling of our _ 


Anglo-Indian professors in the above lines. 

Another prevalent belief in high quarters 
is that to appoint natives to the head- 
ship of colleges would introduce slackness, 


inefficiency and a medizval order of things. 
into the. institutions placed under them. 


The native professors are only “glorified 


Babus” meant by Nature to do the me. — 


chanical portion of teaching, such as 
explaining texts or correcting exercises,— 
whilethe Europeans are there to “organise” 


and “control” the work of stich. native: 


subordinates. As the Pioneer, the voice of 
our highest officers, once put.it, the Indians 
are like women, remarkably acute in detect- 
ing the mistakes made by their husbands, 
strictly logical in criticising their actions, 


and feeling an intellectual contempt. for 


the foolishness of the mere man, but, when 
iticomes to making a practical decision or 


facing an unexpected emergency, relying: 


entirely tipon those foolish males and 


a? 


finding safety and Happiness as the result © 


of such} reliance. The English are thus 
masculine race; they blunder out right at 
the end. 


+ 


It is necessary that this mental attitude 


of those who have the gift of the 
Indian patronage, should be clearly under- 
stood by us, and the true facts of the case 
placed before them. | eg 

Is it true in practice that the European 
professors, adopt sounder principles of 
teaching than the native? All who have 
seen the conditions of Indian colleges from 
the inside know that European professors 


pupils,—even up to the M. A. classes. The 
native professor’s notes are usually less 
rudimentary and less scrappy than the 
average European’s before he has acquired. 
sufficient experience of the Indian student’s 
mental attitude and store of information. 
A few European professors—all praise to 
them !—do ‘however try 
freshness of thought and, self-help among 


are 


ay 


no less than Indian professors. dictate « 
“notes” and make “summaries” for their 


to encourage — 
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their students by making them get upa 
subject with no more assistance than 
general guidance and the stipply of a list 
for reading, or make them write essays of 


their own without reproducing the opinions: 


of.the text-writers. But in this case we 
must bedr in mind that (1) it is possible 
only with very small classes and tip-top 
students, like the Honours candidates of 
the Presidency College. (2) It compels the 


. professor to skip or pass altogether over 


several portions of the syllabus, leaving 
it entirely to the students to understand 
and prepare them,—a course which is very 


- unsafe with average Indian boys to whom 


the language of their text books is a 
foreign tongue. (3) Native professors have 


. been known to attempt the same good 


system, where they have not been over- 
worked, or put in charge of the subordinate 
mechanical duties of a lecturer. This 
brings us to the root of the matter. The 


4 defects of the past were not due to native 


incapacity but to Government parsimony. 

. So long as the native staff was under- 
manned, so long as you gave them a longer 
time-table and much bigger classes than 
you did to your European officers, you 


could not expect the former to turn out 


work of the same quality as the latter. In 
fact, education was shamefully starved by 
the State in the past. Mere doles from the 
public revenue were given to it. At one 
time Government even proposed to give up 
all its colleges in Bengal with the exception 
of the four at the head quarters of its four 
provinces. Grants in aid to private 
colleges were then unknown. Less than 
four years ago, when it was proposed to 
add a chair of Economics to the Rajshahi 
College, the D. P. I. replied that a professor 
would be sanctioned only if his salary was 
met from the fees of the additional students 
drawn to the college by the new chair, but 
Government would not contribute a pice 
for the purpose. And yet the Rajshahi 
College is a Government institution and, 


“thanks to its rich endowments by the local 


zamindars, it yields a surplus to the Govern- 
ment. Development of College life means 
money. 


Development of College life means money. 
Till seven years ago there was no money 


available from the public funds for college 
. playgrounds, students’ 


common rooms, 

hostels, professors’ quarters in the college 

grounds, or for addition to the staff for 
& 
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the purpose of seeing to the development of 
a corporate life and carrying on any work 
among the boys outside the lecture-room. 
The bare minimum of professors was engaged 
to deliver the necessary lectures, and these 
lecturers were overworked. They (had 
neither the means nor the time to develop 


the life of the college. Our European pro- 


fessors of an earlier generation, also, 
contented themselves with mere lecturing, 
—they hardly ever met their students out- 
side the class-room. In these respects they 
were nowise ‘better than their native 
colleagues. But even in that age, the native 
professors of private colleges—and of many 


Government colleges, too,—did mix inti- 
mately with their pupils. After this, to | 


condemn the old ‘generation , of native 
professors as mere. bookworms, ignorant 
of the modern educational ideals,—is toadd 


insult to injury. 


‘As for the new generation of native 
professors in Government colleges, such a 
charge against them would be palpably 
false. They are taking an active part in 
the various branches of college activity 
opened with the liberal financial grants of 
the last six or seven'years. It is impossible 
for the European professors to do more—it 
is doubtful whether their tastes and social 
engagements will enable them to do as 
much, in these respects, as the native pro- 
fessors. Let there be a fair comparison of 
efficiency; give your P.E.S. men as light 
lecturing work as that of your LE.S. men, 
treat native-managed Government colleges 
—like the one at Rajshahi,—as liberally in. 
the matter of finance as you do your 
colleges under European principals, and 
then see whether the native teachers are mere 
bookworms, mere medizval scholiasts. 

_ You can say with greater show ofreason 
that you require Englishmen for such 
executive work. as hunting outlaws on the 
N. W. frontier or suppressing riots. But at 
the task of training the mind of the Indian 
youth, wherein lies' the superiority of the. 
average European graduate to the ablest 
Indian scholars who can be had at lesscost ? 


Comparative efficiency: some facts. 

Let us examine the familiar cry of the 
administrative inefficiency of natives so far 
as it affects the education department. 
Finance is no small part of administration. 
The principal ofa college has to audit its 
accounts and control its expenditure. And 


yet there have’ been defalcations of public 
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money by clerks in Government Colleges 
under European principals at Rajshahi 
(Mr. W. B. Livingstone), Dacca (Mr. A. C. 
Edwards), Hughli (Mr. W. Billing), and 
Calcutta (Presidency College under Mr. 
F. J. Rowe). Nearly a lakh of rupees was 
embezzled from the Calcutta University by 
clerks while its responsible office head was 


Mr. G. Thibaut, another I: B.S. officer.: 


After this, is it correct to say that a Euro- 
pean principal secures financial efficiency ? 
In respect of general management, con- 
trast the administration of the Rajshahi 
College by Rai Bahadur. Kumudini Kanta 
Banerji with the ancien regime of his pre- 


decessor Mr. Livingstone, or of Hughli- 


College by Babu Bipin Vihari Gupta with’ 
that of Mr. Billing. Babu B. V. Gupta also 
retrieved the Ravenshaw College from the 
sinking condition it. had reached under 
European principals. And yet these native 
principals have worked with smaller staffs 
and grants than their European rivals have 
enjoyed. The Ravenshaw College is now 
under a European principal. Its-staff has 
been nearly doubled; vast sums have been 
devoted to improve its library, hostels, 
playgrounds, &c. Such facilities were denied 
to Bipin Babu. His work, as principal, 
therefore, can in fairness be judged only by 
its examination results and so judged it is 
not a whit inferior to that of his present 
European successor. . 

Take the case of the Berhampur College. 
Under Mr. E. M. Wheeler, an Indian 
graduate and half an Indian by race, it has 
won the public praise of the ruler of Bengal 
for its efficiency of management,.spirit of 
expansion, brilliant athletic record, and 
Success in examinations. In what respect 
then does his work compare unfavourably 
with an I. E. S. man’s? 


Sense of duty. - 


Has the average European a stronger 
sense of duty to his pupils than the average 
native professor? We .have heard the 
following curious anecdote from Professor 
Jadunath Sircar, a Provincial. At the 
Patna College in-1900 the teaching of 
EnglisH was equally divided between him 
and Mr. J. J. Bridge, an I. E. S. officer,— 
the former taking the prose works and the 


latter the poetry text-books, and each of | 


them examining the same class in his 


. _ respective branch and printing, his own 


question papers. At a college exercise an 
answer-paper on poetry having been deliver- 
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ed to Jadu Babu by mistake, he sent it to 
Mr. Bridge after a few days and asked for 
the same student’s prose paper in exchange. 
When. the right paper. was handed to him, 
Jadu. Babu found that. Mr.. Bridge ‘had 
already valued the paper on the. cover and 
then cancelled the marks! None of the 
answers was Separately valued and ngt a 
single mistake scored through by Mr. 
Bridge. Sherlock Holmes must look to his 
laurels, when an Anglo-Indian professor can 
examine an answer-paper without knowing 
the book,on which it has been set, without 
possessing a copy of the question ‘paper, 
and without any idea of the full values. 
attached to the different questions. What 
new species of radium was this that could 
at a lightning glance pierce- through the 
pages of a thick answer-paper and extract 
and precipitate its total merit on the cover 
without the tedious process of reading the 
inside?) Mr. Bridge was then a young 
Oxford graduate of only two years’ service 
in India. He had not yet been seized with 
the intellectual atrophy* which a'profeéssor- 
ship in India is supposed to caise. © - i. 
When the Calcutta University F.A; Ques- 
tions leaked out in 1890, a committee of 
inquiry under Sir Alfred Croft brought out 
the fact that among the examiners whose 
culpable negligence had caused the scandal, 
there was a European I.E.S. as wellasa 
Bengali pandit. g 


Whence to get our athletic Trainers. © 


Athletics ıs of supreme importance asa 
moral prophylactic as well as a physical 
tonic. But here, again, itis no longer true 
to assert that. the only available teachers . 
of our youth in games are the European 
professors. Up to fifteen years ago, sport 
was never deliberately cared for in Indian 
schools and colleges. Few of them had 
suitable play grounds, and : none any 
regular athletic fund. But all that has 
been changed. The football mania has 
seizel the youth of northern India, with}. 
hardly any support from public funds or 
guidance .by European teachers. Most 
schools and all colleges have provided 
themselves with play grounds; every school 


* “Ihave myself seen a letter from a Cambridge 
College tutor to one of his pupils telling him that a pro- 
fessorship in India meant ‘intellectual atrophy’ ’’—H. 
Cox in the November 1912 number of this Review.. 

Query. Was it intellectual atrophy or moral 
canker in the case cited ?~Ed, Mod. Review. ` 
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and college has created an athletic fund 
raised by a compulsory levy from the 
students. In several schools and colleges 
attendance of the pupils at games has been 
made compulsory. 

The result is that the new generation of 
native. professors are not innocent of 
athletics. They may not be champions, 
but they know how to play and can be 


' trusted to conduct games. among their 
' students. Football flourishes in- Bengal 


ty 


and Behar, cricket and hockey in the U. P. 
and.the Punjab. 

True, the average Englishman is much 
stronger and steadier than the average 
Indian, and he ages less quickly. Itis also 


-true that when an Indian graduate betakes 


himself to the profession of a teacher, it is 
generally because he is of a delicate cons- 
titution, intellectual tastes, or retiring 
habit and disinclined to rough it in the 
world, The European, therefore, will 
normally prove a much better game trainer 
than the native. . But such a trainer should 
be engaged as a trainer, he need not be 


appointed as a college /ecturer in addition. 


Even an I. E. S. professor cannot retain 
his.championship during the 25 years of his 
service. He must in time sink into an 
ordinary player. Do you propose to relieve 
him every five years as you relieve your 


. Anglo-Indian army? 


en 


-their students in the afternoon 


> 


-~ After all, is the case of the Indians really 
so hopeless in athletics? Is it impossible 
to find select Indians who will be efficient 
players and organisers of games? Indians— 
not average Indians, we admit, but at the 
same time Indians untrained in Europe, 
—have been known to beat Anglo-Indian 
teams in football and cricket. There is, 
‘besides, a sounder remedy, the establish- 
ment of hill schools and colleges for native 


youths, as nurseries of.our future trainers 


and administrators. 

Even now there are many native pro- 
fessors who can conduct the games of 
: with a 
fair amount of success, if their time table is 
made short like that of the European 


player-professors. At Aligarh the European 


professors are giten much less lecturing 
work than the Indian professors on the 
ground oftheir having to play with their 
pupils in the evening. Why should not 


“the same consideration be shown to the 


athletes among the native professors? If 
they are not worked as heavily as at 


‘present they can naturally reproduce the 


- 
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conditions of English publie school life 
much better and with greater hope of 
succes than the European staff. 

For, India’s work must eventually be 
done by Indians. “It is our own country. 
We can breed and multiply in this climate; 
you cannot. You can never cease to be 
exotics—costly exotics, here. Your gra- 


duates are seized with intellectual atrophy 


asthe result of lecturing in India;. while 
our sons, under exactly the same climatic 
conditions and social environment, have 
done research work in science and history 
of which any savant in Europe may well 
be proud. , 


The teaching of English, 


Take the teaching of English. You 
assert, as if. it were a selfevident truth, 
that the professors of-English in Indian 
colleges should be Englishmen, those ‘to the 
language born.’ But how does it follow ? 

Remember, first, that our college 
students are not school-boys; they have 
to study English literature and not the 
English language. For this purpose a 
special study of the masterpieces of English 
prose and poetry is necessary. What does 
the raw classical scholar from Oxford, who 


‘fills the English chair in our Government 


College, know of English literature? He 
may have a dilettante acquaintance with 
it, but he has not made a ‘serious study of 


it, he has not been examined on it ;—where- 


as every Indian who has taken a first class 


in English at the M.A. of Caleutta or 


Madras, has madea deep and wide study 
of that literature, as your young men have 
studied Greek or Latin. The native, there- 
fore, starts with an immense advantage 
over the European in the teaching of 
English. [No London M. A. in English has 
been appointed to the I.E.S. during the 
last generation. | 

Secondly, for the study of English philo- 
logy, a knowledge of Old English (vulgo 
Anglo-Saxon) is far:more necessary than 
a knowledge of Latin, and in India there 
are more Bengalis than Englishmen with a 
decent knowledge of Anglo-Saxon. Thus 


the native professor of English is a specia- 
list, while the Oxford’ B.A. in classics is an 


amateur, so far as the teaching of English 
is concerned, English idiom, and English 
accent in particular, can be best tatight,— 
granting it to be possible to teach them to 
a foreigner,—by an educated Englishman. 


‘But not English literature, unless the 
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Englishman isa professed expert init. If 
he is not, the Babu is the more efficient 
workman for the work needed. At Oxford, 
your professor of Greek is not M. Paleologos 
or M. Ipsilanti, but Sir Richard Jebb. Itis 
only natural that the expert Babu should 
teach English literature and philology in 
preference to the amateur Mr. Bull or of- 
tener Mr. Paddy. . 

Mr. X. who took high honours in Eco- 
nomics, was appointed to the I.E.S. as 
professor of Economics in a Government 
College, and, according to the beautiful 

ractice of our Educational authorities,” 
immediately set to teach English in the 
highest classes. He took up Carlyle’s 
Heroes and Hero-worship,—rather strong 
meat everi for English lads, we fear,—and 
addressed his ‘class thus, ‘“There are two 
ways of teaching a book,—the oneis for the 
teacher to explain its meaning, and the 
other is to leave it to the students to 
master it. Any native professor can do 
the former. I shall, therefore, leave you to 
prepare the book, and apply myself to 
correcting your English pronunciation 
which no native can.” ` Risum teneatis | 
Mr. X. isan Irish graduate. He read page 
after page of Carlyle,—with proper accent, 
let us hope,—and when an unlucky student 
asked him to explain the word “Grand 
Lamaism’’, he replied in an offended tone 
‘YT don’t know”! Evidently the .road for 
teaching self-help to Indian students is a 
very smooth and comfortable one for the 
teacher. | 

This talk about teaching the correct 
English accent to native boys, is a silly 
one. The attempt is costly and useless, as it 
can never succeed, and not one native ina 
‘thousand requires such an accomplishment 
in his practical life.. In pursuit of such an 
ideal, you will sacrifice the essential to the 
accidental. We ought to rest satisfied if 
-our youths write grammatically correct 
English and can understand the highest 
English books. A Scotch judge who adorns 
“the High Court Bench pronounces chivalry 


y “A. professor of philosophy once told me that he 
had never read any book on philosophy till he began 
to teach. Ihave known among my own acquaintance, 
at one time a professor of mathematics, and at an- 
other time a professor of history, asked to teach phi- 
‘losophy. I have myself [a mathematician] been asked 
to teach English literature.. No previous study of the 
subject is required from a teacher of English literature, 
or history or philosophy.—’H. CoxX,‘in this Review, 
Nov. 1912.’-Every I.E.S; is a ‘universal doctor.’ 
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with an Italian Ch; but is he a worse judge 
for it? o | 3 
Thirdly, the native: professor can put 
himself in the native pupil’s- skins. He 
knows, as the Englishman cannot possibly. 
know, where the English idiom differs from 
that of the Indian vernaculars; he knows: 
what objects or ideas, familiar to the 
English people from their birth, are strange | 
to the Indian ‘youth. a e T 
All these three causes,—and possibly 
also an aversion to hard labour on the 
part ofthe “superior”? service,—have pro- 
duced the curious phenomenon that ‘in’ our 
Government Colleges English ‘professors 
refuse to teach English.* They. fight hard - 
with their principals to take chargé of 
History, Economics or Philosophy, any © 
thing but English. It is not that. the 
Education Department has an insufficient. 
number of English classical scholars,: but 
they shift the teaching of English to the . 
Babu’s shoulders, —and then, iw their ẹ 
anonymous letters to the Statesman, sneer“ 
at the native professor of English as a 
monstrosity of the Indian educational 
world,—as a sort of square circle. : Even 
‘where the Englishmen cannot in decency 
altogether avoid the teaching of English, 
they teach it for fewer hoursthan their native 
colleagues and throw the highest English 
work, viz., the Honours and M.A. lectures, 
on the latter. The Dacca College time- 
table + supplies a fine example of it. India ¥ 
needs a certain work. You will not do the 


“work, and yet you abuse the Babu for 


doing it and you talk about the divinely 
ordained propriety of English being taught 
by men “to the language born” ! 


Is the Babu professor of English a mete 
crammer, a mechanical expounder of texts? 
Are the editions of English classics by our 
men, inferior in quality or character to the 
rival editions of the I.E.S. men born to the 
language and trained in the newest 
English principles of teaching? Pit N.N. 
Ghosh, P. K. Lahiri, and U. N. Mattra as_ 
commentators against your Rowe and* 


*-The only exception is q gentleman at Chitta- 
gong who insists on teaching English, but he took his 
degree in mathematics ! 


t In 1912 English in the M.A. classes was taught 


‘by Mr. Barrow for two'hours, by Mr. E, Smith for 4 


hours, by Rakhal Babu for 4 and Satyendra Babu for 
6,—iė., six hours by Englishmen and ten hours by 
natives. - i i 

In 1913, the Englishmen took ‘only two hours, 
against eleven hours by the natives. | 


he I. B.-S 
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Webb, James and Hallward, and let an im- 
‘partial critic decide if our men suffer by the 
comparison. English professors have been 
known to “lecture” on Shakespeare to our 
youths by laying open on the table before 
them the annotation at the back of three or 
four different school editions of the text and 


; piecing the.various notes together! Some 


have been known to reproduce verbatim the 
printed notes of Babu commentators,—con- 
sulted in secret. 


Unequal pay for equal work. 


We have taxed the reader’s patience thus 
far to prove that the I. E. S. is not neces- 
sarily more efficient,—in practice it is much 
less efficient,—than the P. E. S. forthe work 
‘done in our colleges. And yet the Provincial 


- . Officers are given a lower pay and position 


_and publicly degraded in comparisn with 
the I. E. S. First we have unequal pay for 
_ equal work. 


AS: Pe E-S: 
1. Starts on Rs. 500, 4, Starts on Rs. 200 
a mouth. a month. 
2. Gets an annual 2. Gets no annual 


increment -of Rs. 50, for 
ten years, Le, Rs. 1000 
in the 11th yéar of service. 


increment, but has to wait 
tor years on the same pay. 
till there is a vacancy in 


the next grade. 
8. No personal allow- 
ance, © de : 


3. Gets a personal 
allowance. of Rs, 100, . if 
after 15 years his pay does 
not exceed Rs. 1000.. . > r 
a & Some select officers 4. The highest. pay 
“get Rs. 1500 a month, possible is Rs. 700. . 

- Then, mark the grossly unfair difference 
as to leave rules :— 
a RES. 

1. Total period spent J; 
on furlough must not 
‘exceed two years. (888 a) 


. I. E. S. 
Aggrezate amount 
of furlough and of special 
leave with allowance that 
is admissible, is six years. 
(Article 299 of Civil 
Service Regulations.) 

2. Amount of furlough 
“earned” by an officer is 
one-fourth of his active 
service. (802) 


2. Earns one ‘ year 
after first ten years of 
Service, another year after 
the next eight years, and 
no more thereafter, (338a) 
<- 3. First furlough may 
J be taken only after ten 
~ years of commencement of 
service, and thereafter at 
intervals of eight years of 
continuous service. (338 a) 
“ 4 Not more than two 
vears.: (336) . : 


3, Furlough is admissi- 
ble to an officer who has 
rendered three years’ con- 
tinuous service. (308) 


4, Furlongh may be 
extended on medical cer- 
tificate to three years. 
(312) 


5. In case of medical 5. Leave allowaace 
leave, the allowance will willbe half the pay. (814) 
be half the salary forthe _ 

„frst -15 months, -and 
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quarter’ pay for the rest ` 
of the leave. (340 2) ` aoo i 

‘Thirdly, as regards distribution of work. . 
The P. E. S.-being a subordinate service, 
its members are given more work than the 
I. E. S. men. In the'same college the native 
P. E. S. has to lecture orexamine classes 
forat least eighteen hours a week, while 
the European I. E.S’s time-table is never 
more than 15 hours, and very often only 
twelve hours. Thus; when there are two P. 
E.S. men teaching the same subject, the 
work is equally divided: between them, 
but when one of, the P.. E. S. men is 
replaced by an Imperial Service officer, the 
work of the Provincial is further added to, 
because the new comer will not work so 


hard as a native. . °° a. 
Rubbing it into the Provincial.. 

In a hundred petty matters besides, the 
Imperial Service enjoys the advantages of 
being the higher service, and the Provincial 
officers are-publicly made to feel that they 
are members ofa degraded service. The 
latter have to print the question papers 
for the college exercises in ‘the duplicating 
machine, while I. E. S. men get the work 
done by the college clerks, or by the native 
professors junior ` to them: in their respec- 
tive subjects. Cases are known in which the 
boys’ answers to the quéstions set by the 
I. E. S. professor, had toxibe examined by 
-his fag, the native. junior, in addition to 
the latter’s own bundle of exercise papers. 

Certain ‘recent ‘developments’ in 
Government Colleges have made the posi- 
tion ofthe P. E. S. intolerable and puta 
brand of public humiliation on them. Last 
year when the Governor: visited the Presi- 
dency College, the Principal issued an order 
that His Excellency would be received at 
the foot of the stair:case by all the senior 
professors, while the junior professors 
would remain in -their class-rooms as 
chawkidars. Every Provincial Service 
officer irrespective of his pay and length 
of service, is junior to every I. E. S. man. 
Dr. P.-C. Ray, who jointly with Dr. Bose 
has made the name ofthe Calcutta Presi- 
dency College known on-the Continent, is a 


juniorin this sense. He was unfit to be 


introduced to the Governor on his landing,— 
for, it is absurd to suppose that the 
Indian Government Colleges exist for the - 
purpose ‘of encouraging and. honouring 


scholarship. 
In all our -colleges a. College Council has 
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been established to consider questions of 
study, internal discipline and control of 
pupils. On this council only the senior 
professors of thé different subjects -have a. 
right to sit. Thus it happens that a callow 
English youth on joining the I. E. S. 
supplants the experienced native P. E.S. 
man who had been teaching the: subject 
and managing the students for decades, for 
the latter immediately becomes a ‘‘junior.”’ 
Sometimes the Principal, to save appear- 
ances, throws a bone to the Provincial 
canaille by nominating one ofits members 
to the council as a matter of special favour. 

Worse than all, within the last few 
years the practice has been quietly intro- 
duced into Government colleges of making 
the technically ‘junior’ professor take his 
orders from the “senior”? professor in that 
subject,—while the- Principal sits, like Zeus 
in Olympus, high above the reach of 
his subordinates and careless of details. 
This has set up in each college a dozen 
petty masters—sometimes petty tyrants,— 
where there were equal colleagues before. 
Under this new practice, the “senior” 
professor, z.e., the I. E. S. man distributes 
the work among the teachers of that parti- 
cular subject; . he alone can make recom- 
mendations for the purchase of books for 
the library or apparatus for the labora- 
tory ; applications for leave from “junior” 
professors have‘in some cases to be recom- 
mended by the “senior” before the Princi- 
pal will consider them; the Principal’s 
orders are passed on to the junior professors 
not directly but through the “senior.” 


Keeping the Pariah down to his level. 


A recent casein the Patna Government 
College, which has been the talk of the 
entire Provincial Service in Bengal, illus- 
trates how every P. E. S. must be made 
‘Sunior’? to some I. E.S. man or other,— 
because Manu lays it down that a woman 
must always be subjected to some male, 
be it father, husband or son. If there is 
no I. E. S. professor in his own subject, 
the P. E, S. man must take his orders from 
the I. E. S. man in a neighbouring subject. 

Babu Jyoti Bhusan Bhaduri, P. E. $, 
is a first class M. A. in Chemistry, a Prem- 
chand Roychand Scholar ( the highest 
academic qualification possible in India ) 
and a professor of 12 years’ standing ; 
he had also been in supreme charge of a 
college for some time before. In 1909; he 
was acting as first Professor of Chemistry 


in 1910 a year’s additional 
did not fit him to do the same thing, be- 
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at Patna College. There was at the same 
college Mr. Jackson, I. E. S., the senior 
Professor of Physics, an officer of only nine 
years’ standing. But every P. E. S. 1s 
subordinate to every I. E. S., and Jyoti 
Babu was made “junior” to Mr. Jackson 
and forced to send his lettersto the Princi- 
pal and take the Principal’s orders through 


Mr. Jackson. He protested to the Direc- ` 
tor against this humiliation and was cèn- ` 


-sured for calling the .Principal’s wisdom 


in question. Now, mark the sequel.. In 
1910, Dr. Caldwell, an I. E. S. man, 
joined the college as Professor of Chemistry, 
and.though he had not put in a month’s 


service he was made ‘‘senior”’ in his subject. 


and independent of Mr. Jackson.’ That is 
to say, Mr. Jackson’s nine years’ experience 
in Physics had qualified him to ‘con- 
trol” and “organise” the teaching of 
Chemistry in 1909, when theleading profes- 
sor of Chemistry was a P. E. S. man; but 


cause the leading’ professor of. Chemistry 
was now an I. E. S. man. The only 
possible explanation of this strange pheno- 
menon is an official determination to treat 
the Provincial service asa Pariah Service 
and to teach theBabu to keep his own level. 


Educational Brahmins and Sudras. . 
‘If further proof of this. is- heeded, itis 


experience z 


furnished by a familiar official joke of% 


which Sir Alfred Croft was the father. 
Dr. P. C. Ray, P. E. S., drawing Rs. 700 
a month and having twenty-four years’ 
service behind him, subsides into a junior 
‘professor as soon as the beardless Mr. 
smith, I. E. S., joins the science staff of 
the Presidency College on Rs. 500: Some 
years afterwards Mr. Smith. goes away 


on furlough, and Dr. Ray; is promoted - 


.on Rs. 800 to “officiate” for Mr. Smith! 


But such officiating service in the I. B. S. 


even if it extends over a dozen years in the 
aggregate willnever entitle Dr. Ray to enter 


the sacred precincts of the Imperial Service. R 


During his “officiating” career his name is 
noteven printed in the list of the LE.S. in 
which he is supposed*to officiate. The 
P.E.S. officers are departmental Sudras; 


they may be masters of the four Vedas, but- 


they can never sit in the rank of the “‘twice- 
borns’’—of the I.E.S. 


Breeding discontent and political mischief. 
The whole Provincial Educational Service 


om. 


\ 


r "n 
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is seething with discontent at these gross 
and unmerited insults. Our professors are 
modest and retiring men; they never venti- 
late their grievances in the press.- But every 
one who knows the facts of Indian life, is 


aware that all over India from Chittagong ` 


to Lahore, at Jubbulpur no Jess than at 
Madras, or Bombay, whenever two P.E.S, 
officers meet together, they compare notes, 


discuss the relative professional qualifica-. 


tions and efficiency of the whites and blacks 
on their staffs in the light of actual facts, 
and tell each other about fresh cases of the 
degradation of the Provincials. Indian 
students are remarkably sharp. They can 


easily compare the intellectual calibres of 
. thėir professors, and in such a comparison 


itis not the native professor who usually 
suffers. The humiliation of their native 
professors is therefore. inly resented by our 
growing youths as an enforced humilia- 
tion of their race. ‘They ask themselves, 


-¥how long in a modern civilised country 


equal work will continue to. get unequal 
wages. The question at once assumes a 
most unpleasant political character. There 
is no difference between the Hindu and 
Muhammadan ` feeling here; both com- 
munities are Sudras in “the atmosphere of 
pure study” created by our Government. 


Esprit de corps destroyed in Colleges. 
_ With such soreness of feeling on the part 


Sot the P.E.S., true friendship and _ co-opera- 


tion’ between the Provincial and Imperial 
professors in the same college is an idle 
dream. It is not human- nature to love 


men who, coming raw from England, can 


supersede you. and be your masters at 
every ‘period of your service, to the very 
eve of your retirement from duty. Itis not 
human. nature to like men who regard you 


as an inferior caste even in the temple of 


science. The word ‘colleagues’ becomes 
meaningless when -applied-to men who 
have to sitin different rooms of the same 
college when off duty. For, at Dacca and 


Š Patna their late educational Director’s 


ideal of never liking blackmen has been 


tealised by his gubordinates, and the 
European and Indian professors have been 
given different waiting rooms. Companion- 
ship and community of spirit cannot 
possibly develop between the two branches 
of the service when the native professor 
knows that the portal of his European 
colleague’s room hails him as 
Hence, ye profane! ’tis’ holy ground. 
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Thus exactly the same esprit de corps 
is possible between our Provincial and Im- 
perial officers, as the blood and nerve con- 


“nection between a’ Negro’s head and a 


European’s arms. Witness the recent super- 
cession of Mr. H. R. James in appointing 
anew D. P.-I. for Bengal, over which the 
English papers raised a howl, but which 
produced not the least stir among the 
native professors,: who murmured ‘We 
have no concern with it. He is not one of 


; us.” 


‘> If you do not abolish the colour line. © 


The only remedy for this most harmful 
condition of things, the only solution of the 
service problem that can give abiding peace 
is the one which -strict justice dictates. 
Abolish the division into I.E.S. and P.E.S., 
break ‘down the fences of your “separate 
pens”, let your gowned sheep, black and 
white, browse together. Let there be equal 
pay and status for equal work, as the 
native ofhicers of Bengal, Behar and U. P, 
have suggested. i i 
_ But the trend of Lord Islington’s ques- 
tions to witnesses raises the fear that his 
Commission will continue the existing 
division of the service, and offer to the 
P.E.S. men the consolation of some of them 
being promoted to the LE.S. Voicing, as 
the writers of this article do, the sentiments 
ofthe Provincial Educational officers in 
Northern India, we give Lord Islington fair 
warning that such a patch work arrange- 
ment will be no true or lasting solution. of 
the educational service question. The 
Public Services Commission has come to 
give us peace, to remove soreness, and 
secure greater smoothness and efficiency of 
working. But does it give a patient peace 
to keep a sore perfectly open in his body? 
Consider the disadvantages of sucha course 
over the amalgamation of the Imperial and 
Provincial services as proposed from Bengal 
Behar and U. P.) ' 

(1) The soreness of feeling- and public 
degradation of the Provincial officers as a 
body will continue, though a favoured few 
of them will get into the I. E. S. And you 
expect all of them to be contented! Money 
is not the supreme consideration with our 
professors, they only ask for equality of 
status as a means of preserving public 
respect. i 


(2) The promotions to the I. E. S. that 
you propose, will be exeeptional, confined 
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to “special” cases, dependent on the favour 
ie., the caprice of the Government, and not 
to be claimed by any P. E. S. officer as 
a matter of right. On the other hand, if 
- the two branches of the Education service 
are fused into one homogeneous mass 
with equality of status and grading,—and 
extra allowances for the European members, 
—then promotion to the highest grades 
will be the legitimate expectation of every 
officer of a certain standing whose record 
of service is creditable. It will be a matter, 
of right to more than halfthe junior officers 


in course of time and will not depend upon ` the necessity of the case, they are opposed 


the favour of the Local Government. 

(3) Such promotions, if made into 
“special cases,” will require the moving of 
the Local Government, much time and 
trouble, whereas in an amalgamated 
service they will go on smoothly in the 
routine course of business. 


(4) Under your proposal, the number of 
provincials raised to such ‘‘listed’”’ appoint- 
ments in the Imperial Service will vary with 
the caprice of the Local Government, which 
will also be powerless to exceed the maxi- 
mum. number of posts listed, however 
exceptionally competent a Provincial appli- 
eant may have proved himself by his past 
service. > 

(5) When such promotions depend upon 
special recommendations, be sure that poli- 
tical considerations will come in,—cons!- 
derations of race and creed, the policy of 
balancing community against community, 
irrespective of the merits of the rival 
officers. It may be that the whispers of a 
ten-rupee police spy will blight the.pros- 
pects of the greatest Scientist we- have in 
the Provincial Service. 

(6) Lastly, such listing of posts in the 
Imperial Service for a few Provincial 
officers, while removing none of the griev- 
ance of the Provincial Service asa body, 
will introduce into the hitherto pure 
realm of education all thé low and degra- 
ding tactics which people often resort to 
for securing ‘nomination by favour” or 
“special. promotion,” —on: which malodor- 
ous topic verbum sapienti sat est. 
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The future? 


- We flatter ourselves that we hae met, 
every charge brought against the native 
professors to justify the keeping of them in 
adegraded position. We have demolished 
the fanciful theories woven by English critics, 
absolutely ignorant of the real ‘conditions | 
of Indian life and college work. The mainte- * 
rance of a colour line in the “atmosphere of 
pure study’ and the enforced subordina- 
tion of the Provincial Service to the Im- 
perial in College teaching, are morally 
unjust, because they do not spring from - 


to the eternal verities of things. Whatever 
may have been the state of things in. India 
twenty-five years ago, today you find the 
native professors immensely advanced in 
knowledge and - capacity*,- while the 
average European professors have in 
the same period deteriorated, by the admis- 
sion of Government itself and: the recent ., 
petition of the I.E. S. to Lord Crewe ” 
demanding higher pay in order to attract 
better men in these days of high ‘prices. | 
What justification is there for retaining 
the departmental inferiority of the Provin- 
cials when you admit that the I. E. S. 
professors are not superlatively above 
them in intellect or capacity. In God’s: 
world equal work cannot for ever earn 
unequal wages; you cannot permanently . 
keep the feet above the head. by a political% 
decree. The report of Lord Islington’s 

commission will decide how much longer 
it is to be attempted in British India, | | 


ARCADES AMBO. 


- * “The case for the admission of Indians to the 
Indian Educational Service is stronger now than it 
was twenty years ago. For, notwithstanding the 
absence of encouragement, the number of Indians 
who have taken high degrees in India or England has 
increased. On the other hand the English men who 
come to India are less highly qualified than formerly. 
Oxford and Cambridge men are now seldom willing to 
accept posts in the Indian Educational, Service...There 
is évery reason then to anticipate that the Imperial 
Service will steadily deteriorate while the Provincial® 
Service will steadily improve.’ The inferiority of the’ 
pay and prospects of the Provincial Service will be- 
come even more unjust thaniteisat present.’— es... 
; H. Cox in loe. cit, 
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“FT is a singular fact that the Hindus 
though fond of philosophy and poetry, 
of law, mathematics and architecture, 

of music and the drama, and especially of 

religious or theosophic speculations and 
disquisitions, seem. never to have cared any- 
thing - for History.” The force of this 
observation comes home to ‘us when we 

„reflect on the entirely inadequate mate- 

rials’ on which to hase an authentic 

account of the early history of Kerala. 

Inscriptions are few and far between:; 

of those that exist, some are spuri- 

ous, and far from assisting the student 
of History, present him only additional 
problems to solve. Numismatics too does 


-¥ not give him a helping hand, while Archaeo- 


- 


| y as—these three we. 
immemorial. That the Chera King dom at. 


logy, at any rate so faras this country is 
concerned, is- yet in its infancy. In the 
absence of such safe materials to rely on, 
the student has necessarily to be content 
with stray references in ancient Tamil 
works, brief notices of European and 
Muhammadan: travéllers who visited the 
country at long and irregular intervals, 
and a vast and: confusing mass of half- 


zfituths contained in poems dnd Puranas, 
Yin proverbs and’ maxims, in nursery tales 


and maidens’ songs. An account based on 
such materials can at best be an intelligent 
surmise. It is proposed to make such a 
surmise regarding the constittitional frame- 
work -of Government in. ancient and 
medieval Kerala. - 

The Cholas, the Cheras and the Pand- 
hear of from time 


tained toa high degree of prosperity ata 
very early date is beyond 
controversy. Even the ‘edicts of Asoka 


mention it as an independent Kingdom, 
@while Roman writers and Tamil Poets at 


.- the beginning of the Christian Era bear 


testimony to its prosperity and. high state 
of civilisation.’ Nothing definite is known 
about the constitutional forms and 
methods of adminstration adopted by 
those Monarchs of yore, and for what 
information we have on the ‘subject, we 
are cousiderably indebted to that learned 
Tamil scholar, Mr. Kanaka Sabhai, who, 
after patient enquiry and toilsome research, 
has succeeded’ in tnearthing an account 


‘council 


the pale of’ 


ofthe Tamils eighteen hundred years ago, 
ie., betweed 50 and 150 A.D. The form 
of Government was hereditary monarchy. 
The monarch was not absolute, and an 
effective check on: his autocracy consisted 
in the existence. of: five councils known as 
“The Five Great Assemblies,” each 
representative of a distinct section of the 
community, and entrusted with a definite 
function of its own. The first, which 
represented the people, was entrusted 
with the preservation of allthe ancient 
and time-honoured rights and privileges 
of that body; the second, composed 
of the priests, «directed all religious 
functions; the third. which - was the 
council of physicians, naturally regulated 
all matters affecting public health and 
sanitation ; the fourth, consisting of the 
astrologers, fixed . auspicious hours for 
public ceremonies and foretold important 
events; while the last, which was the 
of ministers, concerned itself 
with the collection and expenditure of 
public revenue and the administration of 
justice. Each assembly had its own place in 
the capital for its. meetings and transac. 
tion of business. . Sometimes when the 
importance ofthe. occasion demanded. it, 
these representatives attended the King’s 
levee in the Durbar Room. or joined the 
Royal Procession. Thus the King and the 
assemblies had the absolute charge of 
Government. oo gr 

The pomp and dignity with.its attend- 
ant display of luxury and extravagance 
generally characteristic of.the Oriental 
Palace was conspicuous here also. 
Wherever the . King, went . numerous 
attendants . followed .. him. They are 
frequently referred to as.the eight groups of 
attendants and consisted of perfumers, 


‘garland makers, betel bearers, areca nut 


servers, armourers,’ dressing valets,’ torch, 
bearers and -body-guards. cn 

The High Priest, the chief astrologer, 
the ministers and the commanders of the 
army constituted the principal adminis. 
trative officials of .the State. The King 
was the fountain of Justice, which was ad- 
ministered by special officers appointed for 
the purpose; but the ultimate voice in all 
matters civil or criminal resided in the Kine. 
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A peculiar head-gear distinguished the pre- 
siding Judge from the other members of the 
Court. Justice was meted out free of charge 
to the suitors. The Penal Code was very 
severe and hence crimes were rare. Acts of 
great severity were done in the name of 
justice simply to satisfy the superstitious 
fears of the King. ‘Such is the account of 
the Executive, the Legislature, and the 
Judiciary, in fact of the working constitu- 
tion of the kingdom, that we. are able to 


gather from the pages of Kanaka Sabha.” - 


Bearing in mind the -above. well-authen- 
ticated facts, we have simply to dismiss 
as apocryphal and unworthy of credit the 
accounts of the various attempts at cons- 
titution making contained inthe Keralot- 
patti, which speaks, first, of the establish- 
ment of a Brahmanical oligarchy by 
. Parasurama on the miraculous reclamation 
of Kerala from the sea, then of the substi- 
tution of an Elective Protectorate for that 
oligarchy when it degenerated and became 
unjust and oppressive, and lastly ofa 
system of monarchy at first periodically 
elective but subsequently permanentin place 
of the Protectors who grew exacting 
and tyrannical. It is quite probable that 
the later kings of Kerala were known by 
the generic name of Perumals. or Chera- 
man Perumals (the big men of Chera ). The 
centuries following the period dealt with 
‘by Kanaka Sabhai witnessed the rise of 
several independent principalities. To 
describe the peculiar circumstances under. 
which each of these arose is beyond our 
scope, but. it may-be noted-in general that 
whenever a weak ‘king was at the helm of 
affairs in Kerala, the subordinate chieftains 
made the’ most of the opportunity thus 
presented to them and asserted their 
independence. To describe these principali- 
ties as coming into existence all at once at 


an alleged partition of the Empire by the - 


last of Perumals is too unhistorical and 
fabulous to believe. 


In fact. the remaining centuries under our 
survey may be truly said to form the 
Age- -of Feudalism in Kerala. At .the 
head of the society was the -Perumal or 
King. Under him and subordinate to his 
power was a number of hereditary chief- 
‘tains holding portions-of the country and 
entrusted with the local Government there- 


. “* Vide The Tamils Eighteen’ Hundred Years Ago, 
pp SOs aka a eg l 
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of. The whole country was divided into Nads 
under Naduvazhis and each Nad was again 
subdivided intoso many Desams either under 
Desavazhis or under the direct control of 
the Naduvazhi. The Desavazhis, where they 
existed, owed allegiance to the Naduvazhi 
and were also bound to help him with men 
and money whénever required to do so. 
The Desam was also further sub-divided 
into the Gramam of the Brahmins, the 
Tara ofthe Nairé, and the Cheri-of the low 
castes; the management of this unit .of 


~ 


division was entrusted to the elders of the | 


‘village, the Karnavans, Mukyasthans,. or 
Pramanies. 
that .exactly resembled the feudal system 


of medizeval Europe; the feudal- suzerain- 


was the King or Perumal, the tenants in 


capite were the Naduvazhis, while the sub- 


tenants were represented‘ by the: Desavazhis 
and others. And just as the political status 


of the tenants-in-chief depended on the. 
extent of their subordination to the King, ™ 


the Naduvazhis’ also were divided into 


three classes, viz, Swaroopis, Prabhoos, » 


and Madampis, according to the extent of 


their dependence. All who had the-power. 


of life and death were called .Swaroopis, 
who might therefore be independent Kings, 


In fact here was something 


tributary Rajahs.or subordinate. Chiefs. — 


A Prabhoo had not the power of life and’ 


death, while the Madampis -were only ' 
petty local chieftains with very limited 


powers .and 


the. tenants in Europe, their brothers in 


this country had also certain. onerous dues . 
to pay.. All of them-had to pay a. suc: 
cession duty known asPurushantharam, -an | 


annual’ tribute called Andukazhcha, , and 
various other ‘contributions, Rakshabho- 
gam, &c., for special protection: In addi- 


tion, the Naduvazhis had to render extra- 


ordinary aid when called upon to do so. 
This system of Government revealed all 
the defects that the sister institution. saw 


in mediaeval France or Germany. Thes 
overthrow of central Government and thee 


consequent tendency to anarchy, intense 


localisation and the fostering of the mili- i 
tary spirit which generated a contempt for 


the non-military mėn, and above all, the. 
separation of classes—these are-but some 
of the evils. The non-noble was despised 
and the villein oppressed. Between the 
King and ‘the bulk of the inhabitants, the 
tenants-in-chief or virtual despots were 
interposed. Political society ceased to be 


very few.men round them. ` 
And similar to the duties imposed upon’ 
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a united whole and was broken up into 
a federal union of semi-independent political 
chiefs. The result of allthis was that the 
country was always ina state of political 
ferment. All these evils were -manifested 
in their full force after the so-called break 
_ up.of the Perumal Empire, in fact from the 
x 6th to the 15th century in the history of 
this land. l 
“The States were further weakened by smaller 
apportionments among chiefs or Kaimals who were 
under a species of feudal subordination to the Rajahs, 
and, subject to their control, exercised a tyrannical 
rule. over the tenants and people included within their 
provinces. These subordinate chiefs were styled 
Rajahs again by their subjects, and were often at 
feud with one another. Phe army was raised by con- 
scription from the Nairs, and the inferior castes were 
pressed into the service as camp followers. When we 
consider that a loose, patriarchal Government was all 
that pertained to the Sovereign in those times, who 
levied no land taxes, and established no strong 
tribunals, it is not surprising that some of the chiefs 
latterly claimed sovereign rank for themselves, - or 
were adjudged the same by foreigners, who found 
athe distinction between the honoured subject or the 


~*tributary chief and the independent ruler too narrow 
to be perceived.” * . 
- . -Having noticed the weak, disunited, 
and decentralised character of the executive 
- Government in the period under survey, 
we,may proceed to take into consideration 
_. the methods of administering Justice. The 
King was of course the fountain from which 
` all Justice emanated. No written code ‘of 
laws existed ready made; custom or 
"Maryada was the guiding force in the- 
‘settlement of all disputes.. Brahmins 
learned in the Dharma Sastras gave their 
opinion to the King on any points of Hindu 
Law as they arose for decision and the 
King: decided accordingly. Arbitration as 
a method of settling disputes was tried 
‘whenever a question was submitted toa 
Panchayat for settlement. Torture as a. 
means of eliciting the truth was sometimes 
resorted to. ‘“Lengthened proceedings and 
voluminous records were unknown to 
ancient litigation; the enquiries 


nothing was reduced to writing except the 
“inal decisions.’+ Trial by ordeal was not 
7 wnknown; and one case is mentioned where 
that alore was pessible, the case of a 
Nambudiri woman guilty of adultery. The 


usual ordeals were those of fire and water.. 


' The accused had to immerse his hand jn 
boiling ghee or oil and if he came out 


* The Indian Antiquary, Vol. EX, p. 79. 
+ Kochin State Manual. 


were 
generally of a sumimary character, and 
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unscathed he was judged not guilty. Some- 
times he had to hold out in his liands red- 
hot iron, and if to he declared innocent, 
had to be unhurt. The water ordeal con- 
sisted in making the accused swim across 
the ferry at Oozham in Cranganore., This 
particular place abounded in crocodiles 
and alligators and theaccused was declared 
innocent if he succeeded in escaping from 
the clutches of these hideous monsters. 
Another ordeal was the ordeal by balance 
which consisted in weighing a man both 
before and atter bath; if he weighed more 
after bath he was declared guilty. 

It remains to consider how far the spirit 
of democracy prevailed in the period under 
review. The importance of the people as a 
factor in politics, the sphere of their influence 
in Government, their share in holding in 
check the despotic tendencies of the Sover- 
eigns—these have to be considered in this 
connection, , 

Mention has already been made of the 
Nads or‘certain divisions of the country 
under subordinate chiefs or feudal vassals 
called Naduvazhis. Each Nad had under 
it a body of six hundred, five hundred or 
five thousand Nairs, the warriors of the 
time corresponding to the Kshatrtyas of 
other parts. These bands or guilds were 
entrusted with the safeguard of the rights 
and privileges of the people, or, as their. 
own tradition expressly says, their function: 
was “to prevent the rights-from being cur- 
tailed or suffered to fall into disuse.” 
Intended to check the’ autocracy of 
the Sovereigns, they were a powerful 
force in politics. The early Syrian Copper 
Plate No. III of Mr. Logan’s collection;,* 
the famous Tirunelli copper plate, + the 
stone inscription. No. 3y of Professor Sun- 
daram Pillars collection of inscriptions— 
all these have reference to the guilds descri- 
bed above and thus bear testimony to their- 
existence. >. 4 

In addition to this peculiar organisation: 
of the Nairs, there existed also three forms 
of popular assembly known technically by 
the name of Koottams. Ancient tradition 
contained in the Keralotpatti, old docu-.. 
ments, accounts of mediaeval writers of 
repute, and the existence of similar organi- 
sations in more recent times—these are the 
materials from which we infer their exis- 


‘tence. TheParavoor Koottam, Iranikulam 


* Vol. I. p. exxi. 
=t The Indian Anliquary Vol, XX. pp..285-292. 
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Koottam and Iranjany Koottam are men- 
tioned in the Keralotpatti. A Proclama- 
-tion of the year 410 M. E. by Sri Vira 
Eravi Kerala Varma ‘Tiruvadi is very 
significant as showing the existence, nature 
and constitution of these Koottams. It 
runs as follows :-— l 


“Hail Prosperity, in the year opposite - 


Kollam Year 410, with Jupiter in Scorpio, 
and the Sun twenty-seven days old in Aries, 
is issued the following Proclamation, after 


a consultation having been held among. 


the loyal chieftains of Sri Vira Eravi 
Kerala Varma Tiruvadi, graciously ruling 
Venad, the members of the Sabha Kodai- 
nallore and the people of that village, &c. 
In seasons of drought and consequent 
failure of crops, the members of the Sabha 
and the people of the village shall inspect 
the lands and ascertain which have failed 
and which not. If all taxable lands appear 
to have equally failed, the Sabha and 
the. villagers shall report the matter to 
the Swami. 
and the inhabitants agree among them- 
selves, and pray in common fora postpon 
ment of the payment, &e.” . 
Observes Mr. Sundaram Pillai, 


“Here is proof of the independent nature and 
constitution of our old village associations. The 
Sabhas being mentioned side by side with the 
people it is impossible to take them as mere 
occasional assemblies of the inhabitants, summoned 


together for the time being by those in charge of 


the administration, Here they appear as permanent 
well-čonstituted publie bodies that acted as a buffer he- 
tween the people and the Government.” 


Of the three kinds of Koottams spoken 
of at the beginning, the first and largest 
was the assembly of all Kerala. Under. 
ordinary . circumstances it met once in 
twelve years at Thirunnavai on the banks 
of the Pannani river at the Maha Makham 
festival for the discussion of matters of 
national concern. The last occasion of its 
meeting was in 1743, for, soon after, the 
raids of Hyder and the ravages of the Eng- 
lish threw the whole political situation 
into a state of chaos, thus rendering subse- 
quent meetings a matter of impossibility. 

Next came the assembly of the Nad, 
which was by far the most powerful and 
important. It was the meeting of the 
representatives from allthe Taras, Gram- 
ams and Cheris comprised in the Nad and 
it discussed matters of importance affecting 
the whole Nad. l 

Remarks Mr. Logan, 


If the members of the Sabha’ 
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“The Nad or country was a congeries of Taras 
or village republics, and ‘the Koottam or assembly 
of the Nad was a representative body of immense 
power, which, when necessity existed, set at naught 
the authority of the Rajah and punished the ministers 
when they did unwarrantable.acts. hi, A ok 

“They were in short the custodians of ancient 
rights and customs; they chastised the chieftains and 


. ministers when they committed unwarrantable acts 


and were the Parliament of the land.” ‘Subjects are 
not bound to observe any orders, commands or whims 
of the King which are at variance with their laws, 
prosperity, or privileges, and which they have approved 
of in their own territories and accepted at their politi- 
cal meetings.” l 

These latter are the remarks of Henrik 
Van Kheede, a former Dutch Governor of 
Cochin. i ; : 

Jacob Canter Visscher in his “Letters 
from Malabar” has left us an account of 
the National Assemblies as they existed in’ 
his time, from which the following is an 
extract :— 


“These are of two kinds; one assembled under . 


- orders of the Rajah, the other by the spontaneous will 
of the people. Those summoned by the Rajah areg, 


conducted as follows :—He despatches messengers who. 
by birth and descent are entitled to this office in all 


a 


directions to summon the people. ` When collected they ` 


sit down in a circle in the open, a number of Nayars 
keeping guard around them. The.propositions are. 
there discussed and measures rejected or adopted by 
unanimous silence or clamour. 
importance not affecting the welfare of thecommunity, 


But in affairs of minor. 


the chiefs of the nation alone are summoned, and 


decide upon the question. 


The assemblies collectéd by the will of. the nation 
are conducted in much the same manner but with more 


impetuosity. These are never held except in cases of 


emergency when the Rajah is guilty of extremetyranny 
or gross violation of the law. Then all the landed 
proprietors are bidden to attend, and any one who 
dare refiise the summons would be subjected by the 
assembly to the devastation of his gardens, estates, 
houses, tanks, &c., and if he «weré to persist in his 
obstinacy would 
privileges and votes or even to be sentenced to 
banishment. As the object of these asseinblies is to 
thwart the will of the Rajah, we are not surprised to 
find that he does all in his ‘power to obstruct their 


’ deliberations. He has no right to attempt to put 


them down by force of arms and besides so many 
thousands flock to these meetings that he would find 
difficulty in so doing ifhe tried. So he sends a troop 
of lads called Pandarapatti (Pillar) with instructions 
to provoke them with all manner of annoyances and 


ah 


he liable to be deprived of his . 


to pelt them with stones, sand and dirt. The Nayar- 


on guard do all they can to keep off the assailants 
with their shields. Ifany one, provoked past endur- 
ance, were to strike and hurt one of these youths, it 
would by their laws be regarded as a crime of treason; 
the assembly would be involved in a heavy fine and be 
deprived of its inviolability; and the Rajah might then 
proceed against them by arms; if he were to failin 
subduing, they wotld desert their allegiance. Allies 
and neighbours do their best to remedy all the mischief 
thence ensuing and endeavour so to intercede between 
the parties that every one is confirmed in his rights.” ` 


The right of assembling on itsown motion 
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on occasions of urgency is a strong indica- 
tion of the importance of the assembly. 
-And lastly came the assembly of the 
Tara, Gramaim or Cheri, as the case may be. 
This was the meeting of the Elders of the 
village and wasa small body of wide and 
. varied powers. It busied itself with matters 
» concerning the particular locality and 
regulated the affairs of the tiny village it 
represented. ee 
These.village- republics were factors of 
of social and political importance. They 
were.selfcontained and werecentres of local 
self-government. Local expenses they met 
by levying small contributions and in the 
settlement of local disputes they acted-the 
part of arbitrators. They exercised their 
powers through officers appointed by them. 


“They had’ their own temple, their own. 


pasture lands, their own artisans, their 
: own washermen, barbers, and men of other 
occupations, in short all that was necessary 
gto make life happy and comfortable.” “At 
appointed places they met occasionally 
under the presidency of the Asan or head- 
man ofthe village. All sorts of petty dis- 
putes and social disorders were brought to 
their notice, which were discussed and 
settled. Their decisions were obeyed with- 
out any murmur for fear of social penalties 
they could inflict far more stringent and 
far more efficient than any punishment that 
judicial tribunals could award.” Expulsion 
“rom society, which meant for the citizen a 
lot of disabilities and inconveniences, was 
their favourite form of punishment. In fact 
in their hands ‘social ostracism’ was a 
very powerful weapon. “Every one shuns 
him; he cannot attend the village temple or 
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bathe in the temple tank, no barber will 
shave him, no washerman will wash for 
him. He becomes a social leper. The ban 
follows him whither he goes and he is treat- 
ed in the same manner everywhere.” These 
are some of the effects of social ostracism. 


Thus the people in their assembly ofthe 
Nad effectively curbed the autocracy of the 
sovereign, while ‘organised in small self- 
contained village “republics formed import- 
ant centres of local selfgovernment. They 
were by no means an insignificant factor in 
politics. 


We may well conclude this portion of our 
subject with the following observations of 
Mr. Logan* :— . 

“I would more especially call attentian to the 
central point ofanterest as I look at itin any descrip- 
tive and historical account of the Malayalt race—the 
position, st Be aN was occupied for centuries on 
centuries by the, Nayar caste .in the civil and military 
organisation of ithe province—a position so unique and 
so lasting that but for foreign intervention there seems 
no reason why it should not have continued to eridure 
for centuries oncenturies to come. Their functions in 
the body politic have been tersely described in their 
own traditions|as the eye, the hand and the order, 
and to the present day we find them spread through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, but no longer— 
I could almost say, alas—preventing the rights ( of 
all classes ) from heing curtailed or suffered to fall into 
disuse, This bulwark against the tyranny and oppres- 
sion of their own ruler secured for the country a high 
state of happiness and peace, and if foreign peoples 
and foreign influences had not intervened it might with 
almost literal truth, have been said of the Malayalis 
that ‘happy is the people who have no history.” 


—- S. VENKATARAYA IVER. 





* Preface to the Malabar Manual. 
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SoME BENGALI IDIOMS. 


Inthe present article,I propose to speak a few 
avords in reference to some points raised by Mr. 
“Anderson in his articlein the August issue, taking as his 
text Milne’s Practical Bengali Grammar. I have not 
seen the book ; but it-seems to me that some of his 
great admiration of Betfgali expressions and idioms, 
as I find in Mr. Anderson’s article, is due to insufficient 
grasping oftheir meaning and inability to analyse 
them grammatically. But I am far from meaning any 
disparagement to Mr. Milne’s great achievement. He 
seeins to think that the Bengali language is unique in 
having developed admirable idioms by a morphological 
laxity in the manipwilation of its mflectional tram- 
mels. But as far as I know, there is not a single idiom 
in Bengali of which there is not a counterpart in the 


neighbouring languages, Hindi and Assamese, except 
that there is no} counterpart in Hindi of such Ben- 
gali expressions as CIE Wa, FSCS UH wSaice, &e. 
But we have in Assamese (44 #9, THA WS (Q7) ACA 


&e. The reasoniadvanced by Messrs. Joges Chandra 
Vidyanidhi, Ravindra Nath Tagore and Milne 
of such seemingly loose use of the locative ending 
to express the nominative does not seem to me 
to stand at least one test to ascertain whether Ca¥ 
and ICS are inithe nominative or in any other case. 
These savants say that the locative ending is in fact 
an imitation of the nominative ending in Prakrit. If 
this were so, how to explain its. adoption only by 
Assamese and Bengali and not by Hindi, the imme- 
diate offspring of Prakrit ? Let us also see whether 
such nominati yes can be always replaced by regular 
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nominatives in Bengali sentences, Taking the sentences 
cach Aa, Afsa CHET SAT WITS ata Al and atata afi 
WTA GCF Fila CH and replacitig the words carw, atati 
and 9l@f¥q by the regular nominative forms C44, ataid 
and. Ati, we get ca 4a, atactay State ate Ay and 
afai aita | Now, as the Vedas, Brahmans and Raja are 
held in great reverence and must always be spoken 


of with respect, each of the ‘three expressions is a’ 


solecism without the honorific 4 being affixed to the 
verbs and making them 4AA, at4 and YITAR respectively. 
From this it may be inferred that c@w, atati and ataty 
do not connote the same case as C44, PRY and Ft. In 
what case are the former set of words -then ? Before 
answering this question and formulating my theory, 
whichis a startling paradox, I would draw the reader’s 
attention to some other linguistic facts so that I may 
possibly make him glide along with me to my con- 
clusion, The passive voice is very imperfectly developed 
in- Bengali and Assamese. In some instances,. the 
active voice caŭ not be transformed into the passive 
atall in these two languages, as, e g., it is not 
possible to change the voice .of the sentences 
qA cotre ge bret «tis, felt aatre atfacaa, 
aria Statce aana a Stace ceaty atarece nf, 
atf O50 amt GTZ &e., into passive’ in idiomatic 
Bengali. or Assamese. An extremely curious form of 
the word DIẸ} or otk is heard ‘in the streets of 
Calcutta when the hawkers cry 4a St}, caaal stè, 
biz ae &c., and at feasts when the waiters and hosts 
ask the guests qfs DT Teta, atan OTR, fe oT aapa. 
In these expressions, the word BI? is simply a corrup- 
tion ofthe Hindi passive otfgty. Taking all these facts 
into consideration, I tentatively advance the theory 
that the expressions Cat Wa, CUlGty Fey PITA, ATTS 
wiate Aa at, atata- ates, dere aA aNBates 


&e., as instances of the ineffectual efforts of Bengali 
to develop the passive—efforts by which no change is 


effected in the verbs but by which the cunibrous instru- 


mentals Cana tal, catel atal, atagia ata &c., are 

distorted into the handier locatives caca, catei, atanta 
&c.,and that these sentences are in reality abbreviations 
of caa TAL FAT SA, CU Atal NG Bta ea, atawafireta 
atai IAS Aten BI al, Aerts Va) Atal sa, THe ata ATT 
teqi Seats &c. And so these ungrammatical and 


mixed expressions have become pithy and beautiful 
idioms—a proposition involving something of an 
oxymoron. There is no lack of analogy of this in 
nature. I once saw a man without an arm, which, 
was represented by three distorted fingers sticking out 
of that place in the trunk from which the arm should 
have issued. But the analogy doés not extend 
beyond the morphology of the man and the language. 
In the case of the man, nature had altogether 
failed to develop the arm and suctceeded only in dis- 
torting what should have been the extremities ; and in 
the case of the language, no passive was developed 
and only the instrumental was distorted. The differ- 
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ence in the ultimate results is however very great. 
The man was disabled for ever but the expressive 
power of the language is enhanced. ~ oan 

= By impersonal passive, I suppose Mr. Anderson 
means what is called B{qafey in Sanskrit. If Iam 
right.in this supposition, it is a peculiarity only of 
Sanskrit. It is possible to translate a wY44tbsJ into 
Bengali but the translation will not be. idiomatic. 
When intransitive verbs assume the passive form, they 4 
are said to hein staqtoy and on every such ‘occasion 

the nominative takes the form of the instrumental. 
Thus. w2, feotfq and x: sfeefe which are inthe active 


form, become Fy PAG and ceq ACS in staatori 


‘Their Bengali translations Wal atal Wt) SF and Sigi- 


atal atent Sy are almost as. unidiomatie as their 
English translations “It is being stayed by me” and 
“Itis being gone by him.” It should be remembered 


that in every elatisy and pato the nominative be- 
comes instrumental; and in @§qfot the accusative _ 
becomes the morphological nominative just as. in- 
English. wtel sfacw atal ata may be regarded either. 
as STs} or as FETS in as much as tzi may be 
parsed as nominative to the compound verb KEINE 
ataj qig in which the verb is passive, or it may be 
parsed as accusative governed By the verb @fats “itai 


which, in this instance, having the force of the gerun- 
dial infinitive, is also nominative to the verb 4{¥.°- In 


the fats] the English translatidn of the sentence is - 
“It may be done,” but in Fgatss the translation 
would be “To do or accomplish it “is possible” 
SANCH says AS lH) Aca is not at all in the 
passive voice in that affare the real objective of the 


vérh vtl is not the. morpholégical nominatiyés 
Superficial observers are apt to ‘be misled by .the 
protective mimicry, as it were, by the vero in the 
sentence, of the passive form. ‘In order- to detect such 
mimicry, one must examine whether the objective 
has got changed into the morphological nominative. - 
As there is no such metamorphosis in tatta, ‘the ex- 
premion isnot in the passive voice. But as this may 
look like reasoning in a circle, I propose another test 
to expose such mimicry. All Bengali verbs have the 
same form both in the past participle and in ‘thé 
infinitive, e.g., AV@ql, Fal, 431, GI] &c., are not -only 


infinitive being equivalents of Sanskrit Cola, PAM, 
yad, Mata &c., and of the obsolete Bengali (though 
still extant in the colloquial of Eastern Bengal) afeq, 
Sx, C74, rey &c., but they are also equivalents of. 
Sanskrit past participles OSE, FE, J6, BRT &c. S ad 
Whenever words like 9a, ey] &c., are capable of 
replacement by sfrw, $5 &d¢., there can be no doubt 


that they are past participles and that they together 
with some form of the verb to be or its equivalent, 


form passive. verbs: In taat Cte} Wa, the last 


word a8t4 is equivalent to S374. By substituting Gl} 
by atza; we get Httalte aizs azra, whichis nonsense.: 


So it is plain that the voice of the sentence is- not 





`. 


ha ape ` : A A bA ? J 
Bats only by the supposition that the grammatically 
` + 
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passive and that therefore it is active. UL) here is 
gerundial infinitive governing the accusative wftatte 
and being nominative.to the verb wtq, Ifthe expres- 


-sion had been atofa ote at3caa, which is ‘perfectly 
grammatical, no one would have hesitated to call it 
_, Passive, as UY 4] qatrai may be replaced by WZS FTAA, 
a The sentences 81217 ateq TSIS, 4 ATI bal We Al and 


4 TFC egy a, must, by parity of principle, be 
“regarded as active as ateyl, 5a] and c*feal can not be 
replaced by fies, afz and xfye; By applying 
precisely the same:reasoning and test, one may be 
positive that sare cate craticere, cetaice stay 
CHalScecg, stars a Afan Sta GTa a] &c., are not 
passive but active. I should observe here in passing 
that citre and “c#atq. are abbreviations of çaj 
 MSCSts and” cai tty | They are not causative forms 
as Mr. Anderson thinks, though both in Bengali and 


=. Assamiese they are morphologically causative, yet not 


so in Hindi in which their equivalent is cwatel ?2 and 
gpot-the causative form cayatsl ?3 | 
"The sentences estat xtra] atara, authors would 
have been ruined, and fefx ya Atal ata, he was slain 
in battle, are both in the passive voice, because f4] 


', in the first sentence is capable of replacement by the 
Sanskrit past participle a2 or qatga and in the 


second by fa¥ also a Sanskrit past participle. 


But the hardest nuts, culled from the anthology of 
Mr. Milne (to use a mixed metaphor) and presented 
to the readers of the Modern Review, by Mr. Anderson, 


$ crack are the accusatives in atay wt Stat into 
aca, TICs Tew Vaca, gins faga fate sfiew 


ats and tatty cotata aA ty. Ican offer a very 


tentativë explanation’ as to why As, SACS and 


: fagis are -in the accusative case. In all these 
instances thereis a latent causative force which compels 


Susi to pay, me to go and Hindus not to marry 
widows, whence yai, atate and fegir are in 
the accusative case. In Sanskrit, the predicate in all 
such sentences is a verbal adjective formed by one of 


the three suffixes 54), mA and 4} Thus in wcay, 
wit qui utemis and fyfa RaRa a Féa: and 
in all cases in. which predicates are thus formed in 
„Şänskrit, we have the accusative form in Bengali: ' In 
OYANCE catita ma ATG, we can explain the accusative 


correct expression cetaa atire Wad 3y or cotata 
BACT WA ACG has been ungrammatically translated 
into vulgar parlance as colata AACS AA ALG in which 
974 has been rendered into the locative Wa | But I re- 
peat thatI offer these explanations very diffidently and 
tentatively. I hope some Bengali scholar like Babu 
Joges Chandra Roy or Babu Bijoy Chandra Majumdar 
Will bend these linguistic hows of the ‘literary Janakas 


ws 


the development of Bengali idioms, 
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of the West. All I can say is that this kind of idiom is 
not peculiar to Bengali as will be seen from their 


Assamese and Hindi renderings :!Asssamese—Vqqgy Wt 
brat fra alfta, cate ata atita, fey sor faga faiz 
SAC atal cotta CATT AAG ATG cA | Hindi yaara 
WA BOM CHCA ALE, SACL Gia cat, Payee fava 
faata FIA al and gari ggi IMT Cz | 

As for atyre sta atesi al, Assamese Cate Sta ca 


afr and Hindi qrad atat aa} atej tg, the morpho- 
logical accusative is really dative as in Sanskrit Fae 
q CASTS | a ae 

In conclusion Iexpress the hope that the readers 
of the Modern Review will agree with ime that 
Messrs. Milne and Anderson deserve well of the 
Bengali nation for giving so much of their time and 
energy to our cause at a time when the majority of 
Englishmen in India are mere birds of passage. I also 
hope that, as suggested. by Mr. Anderson, some 
Bengali scholar will set himself to write a history of 


BIRESWAR. SEN. 


ii THE DATE OF BHASA. 
an 
It is a pleasant task we have prescribed ourselves. 
The discovery of Bhasa’s plays is an event of recent 
occurrence and of great interest ; and their literary 
merits are of the first order and of permanent impor- 
tance. A discussion of his date, - therefore, must bea 
matter of general and not merely antiquarian interest, 

Mr. Ganapathy Shastri, the learned editor of these 
dramas, places Bhasa before Chanakya on the strength 
ofa verse which occurs in his ‘Pratijna’ and‘in the 
Artha Sastra of Kautilya. Against this conclusion, 
however, Mr. Chaudhuri brings forward two objec- 
tions. The first of these is that-the stanza in question 
is ofa ‘memorial’ character and does not. seem to be 
necessarily taken from. Bhasa.. But unacknowledged 
wholesale incorporation of popular verses is not the 
characteristic of any Indian dramatist andin Bhasa 
himself we find no other instance ofa similar treat- 
ment. It comes so naturally in the play that it must 
have flowed from the dramatist as the context occur- 
red. The same: idea, moreover, with almost the very 
same words, is found in Balacharitam. 

at ae wa efaa aT: p. (64) 

There is one other indirect evidence which bears - 
on this point. Bhasa speaks of the Artha Sastra, not 
of Kautilya but of Brihaspati. Brihapsati was a 
predecessor of Chanakya and such was the impression 
made by the first great minister of an Indian Empire 
on his contemporaries and on posterity that Bhasa’s 
mention of Brihaspati must be taken to be conclusive 
as to his priority to Chanakya. | 

Secondly, Mr, Chaudhuri suspects that the Artha- 
sastra is not the composition of Chanakya himself but 
a later compilation embodying his principles. But 


‘we believe that it could not have been composed by 


anybody but Chanakya. Thereis nothing in it which 
must belong to a later age while there is everything in 
it which must belong to the Mauryan age. The polity 
described in the work, its problems and policies, all 
belong to the age of a great Empire, ` And after the 
Mauryas we haye to wait for such an Empire till the 
4th Century A.D. Mr, Vincent. A. Smith is of opi- 
nion that the polity described in the Arthasastra.- is 
mainly Mauryan, This statement is fully borne’ out 
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by the remarkable way in which the Arthasastra 
confirms and supplements the remarks of Megas- 
thenes. Where, if not in the Mauryan age, could there 
be found room for such an imperialistic work which so 
‘well tallies with the Mauryan Greek accounts ? j 


“With the one principle of expediency underlying all 


its notes,.the Arthasastra is, par excellence, the work . 


of a man of business and not a mere arm-chair theo- 
rist. We are not certain that there is any other politi- 
cian of ancient India to whom it can be attributed 
with so much, propriety as the eminently practical 
prime-minister of Chandragupta. No later work, 
however much it may try to present truly the Cha- 
nakyan code, can catch the personality of Chanakya 


or his times with so much success; so that we are. 


not prepared to concede that the Arthasastra is not 
the work of Chanakya. . 

There is one other objection advanced by Mr. Chatu- 
dhuri but it is based ona misunderstanding of the 
learned editor.: Mr: Ganapathi Sastri has collected 
anumber of un-Paninian grammatical forms found in 
‘Bhasa and, after explaining them away, he says that 
itis not a matter- for wonder that the dramatist 
should have used such forms, seeing that he was only 
a contemporary of Panini, who according to tradi, 
tion, lived in the time of the Nandas._I quite agree with 
Mr. Chaudhuri that the tradition is of little value. 
But how does it impair the view taken by Mr. Sastri ? 
He does not seek to prove his date of Bhasa by his 
un-Paninian idioms. Just the reverse. He seeks to 
prove Bhasa’s un-Paninian usage by hisdate. Only 
after feeling himself to have fully established that 
Bhasa lived in the 4th Century B.C. does he make 
this assumption in a quite different context to illustrate 
the un-Paninian usage. Thus really there arises no 
question between Mr. Sastri and his critic; and in 
raising and pulling down this objection Mr. Chaudhuri 
has been tilting with the wind mill, | 
“ The destructive part of Mr. Chaudhuri's criticism 
in assailing the position of Mr, Sastri, then, does 
not warrant success. “But he‘has also’a constructive 
side, which is more promising. According to him, 
Bhasa was the Court-Poet of the Kanvayana King, 
Narayana, in the Ist Century B. C. There are three 
evidences which have been adduced in support of this 
‘view and which we now proceed to examine. | 

Firstly, Bhasa mentions, in his ‘Pratima,’ Manu’s 
Dharma Sastra, Maheswara’s Yoga Sastra and 
Brihaspati’s. A rthasastra. There is. good reason 
for believing, says Mr.. Chaudhuri, that Manu’s 
.Dharmasastra was compiled. at about the same time 
asthe Mahabhashya, in the Second Century B. C. 
and since Bhasa mentions it he must naturally come 
‘later. Now there is no irresistable argument to as- 
sume that Manu composed—not recast—his work in 
the 2nd. Century B.C. and with this base the super- 
structure collapses. S i 


It issignificant that Bhasa speaks of the¥Yogasastra, 
‘not of Patanjali as he would have done it he lived in 
‘the ist. Century B. C., bat of Maheswara who wrote 
before him. This seems tous decisive evidence that 
our dramatist wrote before Patanjali, though Mr. 
Chaudhuri is inclined to believe that by the-+time of 
Bhasa Patanjali’s work had not yet replaced the older 
literature on the subject. To theimportance of Brihas- 
pati’s mention we have already drawn attention. 
Thus while Manu fails to support Mr. Chaudhuri, 
T eagai and Brihaspati seem to be actually against 

im, : 
` Secondly; Mr. Chaudhuri has quoted a piece from 
Bhasa’s ‘Avimanaka,’ wherein the Fool speaks of the 
Ramayana as a ‘Natya-Sastra.’ Then he says that the 
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Ramayana was composed according to 


5 ; Mr. Hopkins, 
inthe 2nd Century B. C, 


so thatto the many in- 


- Bhasa’s time it ‘was a sealed book. Herein lies, accord- 


ing to him, the-point of the Fool’s joke. Ifso, Bhasa 


‘could have lived only after the 2nd Century.B. C., but 


not long after it ; and the ist Century B. C. would 
be a reasonable date. 


We say that the point of the joke is precisely the 5 
reverse of what Mr. Chaudhuri understands it to be. # 
Only ifthe Ramayana was a heritage of the hamlet’ 
and the hall can the stage be expected to relish the 
Fool’s blunder. Ifthe servant-maid, Chandrika, could 
find information enough to laugh at it,then can we say 
that the Ramayana was a sealed book to the masses 
in Bhasa’s time? Simple as is the point we shall illus- 


‘trate it from a similar piece in Bhasa., In ‘Svapna’ the 


Fool, in relating a story, says, “There is ‘a town called 
Brahmadattam and over it was a king called Kampi- 
lyam.” Here the audience will laugh only if it well 
knew that Kampilyam was the town and Brahma. . 
datta its king. Surely Mr. Chaudhuri does not mean 
to say that Kampilyum was founded but recently and 
Brahmadatta was an obscure king, so that the, people | 
at large knew nothing of the matter and herein lies the . 
point of the joke! lf there is one sound inference 
that can-be drawn from this, it. is that Ramayana - 
should have assumed its main form long before the’ 
4th Century B.C., and the present vagaries as to it: 
being a post-Buddhist work and its being composed 
in the 2nd Century B.C. should cease. >` >; p 
We come to the third and the final argument of ~ 
Mr. Chaudhuri. He thinks that. the Balacharitam 
is a historical play written to justify the murder of». 
the last Sunga King by Narayana Kahva.. This 
event has a good parallel in the theme of Krishna 
slaying Kamsa. The political meaning of the play is 
elaborately worked out and in the course of it Mr. 
Chaudhuri remarks in support of his position that ~ 
Krishna is throughout mentioned asNarayana and not 
once as Krishna, and Balarama is similarly mentioned. 


as Sankarshana and not as Balarama. For the 


theory itself we can say at present only -that. it 
seems to be more ingenious than probable. As for 
the matters of fact themselves put forward, it must 
be noted that the hero is at least twice mentioned by 
the name of Krishna (I. 22 and IV. 3), while in the 
fifth act the brother of Krishna isso often mentioned . 
as Bala and as Rama that we must be excused if 
we have not made a reckoning of such mentions. 
There is one piece of Glinching evidence which Mr, ` 
Chaudhuri regards as’ wholly conclusive. In his 
Dutavakyam Bhasa makes Duryodhana describe 


Krishna as EERIE EGITE EENIG .Now Mr. Chau- 


` dhuri substitutes Narayana for Krishna, then identi- 


fies him with Narayana Kanva and finds in the above 
description an allusion to Brihadratha Maurya’s mur- 
derin 184 B.C. But firstly,, the passage will not 
admit of this interpretation; because ‘Barhadratha 
will refer only to Jarasandha and not tothe Maurya a 
king ; because even ifit did, the description will suit 
the Sungas and not the Kanvas. And secondly, how 
Mr. Chaudhuri found in the Krishna of Dutavakyani 
an allusion to King Narayana is precisely what we arè 
at a loss to understand.Is it his assumption that when- 
ever and wherever any epithet of Vishria occurred an 
allusion is then and there to be discovered to the 
patron of Bhasa, King Narayana? And this is the con- 
clusive evidence of Mr. Choudhuri to prove that Bhasa 
lived in the Ist. Century B. C. We defer our. last 
words on the subject until we have Charudattam -at 
our disposal. 
' Tr T 


ee a a com r es aw 
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. MR. GUMMUKH SINGH MONGIAN’S ARTICLE 
' ON “MY IMPRESSION OF ENGLAND.” 


The above article is exceedingly interesting alike 
for the frank recognition that it displays of the spirit 
-of human brotherhood which is deeper than all na- 
tional and racial differences, and for what is, on -the 
whole, à very sympathetic understanding of the life of 
modern England, and of the “spirit of independence” 


* «which is so greatly changing it just now., The article 


is of the greater interest to me since so far as first- 
hand knowledge of the outward condition of things in 
England is concerned Mr. Mongia is more up to date 
than Iam seeing that itis seven years since I left my 
own country for India. And yet though I have never 
seen either a suffragette or an aeroplane, two of 
the most'‘modern products of Western civilisation, I 
cannot help feeling that he has missed some of the true 
inwardness of English life, and has thereby misinter- 
preted some of the things he has séen,--An instance 
of this misinterpretation occurs quite early in his 
article: He seems, at any rate, to see but little 
difference between the Labour movement in England 
and the Nationalist movement in this country. With- 
out: entering at all upon any question as to the 
legitimacy of the aspirations of the English workman 
or the Indian nationalist, it is surely obvious that the 


_oneis striving for social and economicindependence and 
- the other for political independence. The one movement 


is, essentially democratice and. the other, as far as 


‘ educational. attainment is ‘concerned at least, is 


. Nationalist 


equally aristocratic. A nationalist movement how- 
ever worthy it may be is not necessarily from. the 
point of view of the proletariat, democratic. Pro- 
bably one of the earliest effects of the creation of a 
Homé Rule Parliament in Ireland, will be the 
emergence into the arena of Irish politics ofa Labour 
or. Socialist party, striving to wrest for purposes of 
social reform Ba economic freedom, the newly won 
political liberty from the hands of the very men who 
-have fought for and won it ffom the English 


‘Parliament, Or to put the matter in another way, I 


fancy that many of the present leaders of the Indian 
movement would stand aghast at 
anything in the way of a genuine and widespread 
democratic movement on Western labour ‘ines. 
What would be thought for instance if the great Sudra 
and Panchama communities went on strike and 
refused to perform their usual labour unless they were 
granted a larger share of the profits of the same? 
Such a movement is bound to come some day and 
then: otily “will: it be . possible to fully compare the 
working of the spirit of unrest in England and India, 
for then only will there be a brotherhood of 
aspiration and. endeavour, not merely between the 
more highly educated few, but between the toiling 
masses ofeach country, whose wrongs and needs are 
so much deeper and greater than those of their more 
gighly favoured fellow-countrymen. 


I venture to think that Mr. Mongia, judging from 


> the latter part of his afticle, has failed to realize how 


potent aforce the religious spirit is in English life to-day. 
It may not manifest it itself as does in India, but it 
is there, a force making for rightéousness and that to 
a far greater extent than even a three years residence 
in.the country would reveal. That an Indian may he 


_ along time. in’ England without discovering .this. 


fully is quite possible and indeed extremely probable. 
I suppose as a rule that Indians in England do not 
come very much into contact with ‘the organized 
Christianity-of the churches. It must be remembered 
too that there is an-ever -increasing number of the 


_ 


+ 
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most religious people in England whose religion bas, 
but very little connection with rites and ceremonies 
such as would attract the attention of strangers. 
There is nothing amongst ordinary Christians. that 
is equivalent to the putting on of the namam, 
sinearing the body with ashes, going on pilgrimage, 
or taking part in a car. pulling festival. Such outward 
evidences ofthe religious spirit, so universal in India, 
have no place whatever in modern English life. for the. 
vast majority. Apart even from differences of national 
temperament there is a reason why this should be ` 
so, which I may hint at by saying,that such things will 
become less and less evident.among educated Indians 
as they feel moreand more the pressure and complexity 
of modern life. Moreover there is a large number of 
educated people many of them ‘of high moral cha- 
racter, and. a larger number of men absorbed in 
“business”, whose interest in religion is of the slightest 
and who do not care even to “assume a virtue they 
do not possess.” And through his association with men 
who talk but little about their religion and men wha 
have but little religion to talk about, one may come 
to. the conclusion that. religion counts for little in 
England. Now I must admit sadly, that the spirit of 
materialism and of absorption in things that are of 
the earth earthy, is all too prevalent in the.West gener- 
ally. But it is certain that whatever religion may be 
to the average Englishman,to the most thoughtful and 
serious itis by no means of secondary importance, 
Christianity still dominates the best thought and is 
the inspiration of the noblest characters in England 
to-day. One has only to turn to the address of the. 
President of the kKritish Association this year. to see. 
that Science has not yet banished Religion to the limbo 
of things unworthy the attention of thoughtful men; 
There were never so many hooks and periodicals, re- 
ligious in character, and yet: calculated to appeal to 
the cultured intelligence of educated men as there'are 
to day. Looking at another aspect of. the question, it 
isa matter of no small significance ‘that so matny of 
the chief leaders of the-Labour movement, are not 
only deeply religious men,:but also earnest Christians, 
and some of them preachers of the Christian Gospel.. ° 
For in their best aspects, the modern Labour and. 
Socialist movements are essentiallv religious, It may 
be characteristic of the West, but to many men who 
have learned:in Christian homes antl sancturies, the’ 
secret of fellowship with the Unseen and the Eternal, 
the best way in which they feel they can give expression 
to the religious spirit that is .in them, is by working. 
for the establishment of a kingdom of social righteows-* 
ness, in which, relieved fromthe crushing burden of 
poverty, and from the, wearying struggle for mere 
existence, men shall have an opportunity,to realize 
their own souls and enter into life more abundant ‘and 
more divine. To the most earnest among the workers 
for social reform, the thing for which they’work is not 
an end in itself but a means to an end greater than ` 
itself. If Christianity were as decrepit a thing in 
England as Mr. Mongia seems to think it is, then the 
outlook in the struggle between Capital‘and Labour 
would be hopeless indeed. But the fact that Christia- 
nity is living and at work, to someé ‘extent even in the 
tanks of capital, makes certain the ultimate triimph 
of righteousness and peace, of justice and brotherhood. ' 
Mr. Mongia’s remarks on missionaries and on the 
missionary attitude and motive, make me wonder 
sadly, as I have had.to wonder before, why it is that a 
people so religiously minded as the people ‘of this 
country, should fail to understand and appreciate the 
essentially religious motive which prompts all.true 
missionary workers in India and elsewheré. It may. 
appear uncharitable, but when one reads sucha state 
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ment as, “cheap martyrdom seems to appear moreé 
attractive to him than the true spirit of Christianity”, 
one is almost tempted to exclaim, that cheap cynicism 
' is easier of acquirement than a spirit of sympathetic 
understanding of the truth: It may be said of the 
vast majority of missionaries that they do not seek 
martyrdom in connection with their work, and if 
anything worthy to be dignified with such a name 
comes to them it is anything but ‘‘cheap.’’ ‘This how- 
ever by the way.’ The motive which compels us to 
' take up missionary work is the consciousness of what 
Jesus Christ is to us and of the loyalty and love we 
owe to Him, Tous Heis no “‘dead. fact stranded on 
the sea of the oblivious years”’,—no dead and superse- 
ded Teacher of a creed outgrown, and of an age long 
since passed away. He is our ever living ever loving 
Saviour and Lord, the centre and source of all that is 
worth anything at all in our religious life, the inspira- 
tion of all high endeavour and worthy service. We 
believe and are sure that He and He alone can in Him- 
self satisfy the deep hunger of the human heart for the 
eternal God, and that whosoever truly enthrones Him 
as Lord of life shall thereby enter into possession of 
life that is Divine and eternal. And to this as a 
_missionary motive there is joined, as a result of the 
study of comparative religion, and a deeper and truer 
understanding of the implication of the teaching of: the 
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published at p. 318 of the Modern Review for 
September 1913, says:—‘‘He (Mr. Sarda) takes 
Sapadlaksha (or Sawalakh)as another name for the 
kingdom of Ajmer: but Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar holds a 
different view, (See Indian Antiquary, January 1911).” 


But the view expressed by Mr. Bhandarkar 
in the Indian Antiquary for 1911-does not appear to 
support the above remark of the learned professor. _ 
The-fact that the kingdom of Ajmer and Sambhar j 
during the Chauhan times and even in the times of 7 
Pathan rulers was called the Sapadlaksha Country 
admits of no doubt an is beyond the pale of 
controversy. 2 os 

It was P, Bhagwanlal Indraji who nearly 40 years 
ago indentified the Sapadlaksha country with the . 
tracts now known as Gurhwal, Kumaon &c. (Vide 
Indian Antiquary for 1879, Vol. VIII), but Mr. D. R.- 
Bhandarkar, though he holds that the name Sapad- 
Jaksha had originally been applied to the tracts above- 
named admits that “there can be no doubt that the 
kingdom of the Chabmans (Chauhans) was- called 
Sapadlaksha’’--Indian: Antiquary for 1912, p. 29, ft. 
note. an. _ 

He also -says:+-“From inscriptions and - early 
Muhammadan writers it seems’ that Sapadlaksha 
included Hansi in the Punjab, Ajmer, Mandor the © 


Capital of Marwar and 6 miles north of Jodhpur, and -` 
Mandalgarh in Mewar, All this was exactly the. 
territory held by the Chauhans and there cannot bee 


New Testament, the conviction, that the one great 
centre of life and liberty and progress for the varied - 
and often warring races of mankind, is to be found 


only in Jesus Christ. We are convinced by what we 
have experienced of Him in our own lives that Christ 
can meet the deepest needs of every soul that is truly 
seeking to know God. Weare convinced also. that the 
hope of humanity for the healing of its sorest wounds 
and the solution of its darkest problems of national! 
and. social life, lies in the recognition of the Over- 


even the shadow of a doubt as to this province bein 
called Sapadlaksha only after’ their occupation,” — 
Indian Antiquary for 1912, p. 29. ` 


Whether the country cameto be called Sapadlaksha. - 
after its occupation by the Chauhans or before that 
event took place is another matter; but it is ‘clear 
that even in Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s opinion the - 


Chauhan Kingdom of Ajmer during the.times of which . 
the Prithviraja Vijaya speaks, was known as’ thét? 
Sapadlaksha Country.* 3 ae 


I now give below a few out of the many references. 
found in old Sanskrit works and inscriptions to showt 


lordship of Jesus Christ, and the acceptance of His will 
as the governing factor, in its wider life, no less thar 
in thesmaller life of the individual ‘units of which, 
it is composed. We desire to see humanity welded’ . 
into one great brotherhood but we feel that no lesser’ 


` force than the love that dwells inthe heart of the. 


Eternal Christ can bring this miracle to pass. 


I trust that what I have written will‘not be regarded 
as in any way .the expression of a spirit of bitterness 


or’ mere carping criticism; or that the statement of 


my faith in the reality of the religious forces at work 
in my own ‘cotintry, or my conviction as to-the abso- 
lute supremacy in religion of Jesus’ Christ, implies 
that I consider that the West has nothing to learn from 
India with regard to the transcendent importance 


of the things of the spirit. Believing as I do that ` 


each individual lifé and each national life in which He 
is enshrined is only a fresh vehicle for the expression 
of His glory, Lhold that the world will learn more 
of Him and of His love than it has never known be- 
fore, when the untold wealth -of India’s devotion is 
laid at the feet of the crucified and glorified Christ, I be- 
lieve that India can never come to her own‘in the world 
without Christ, and that He can never come fully to 
His own in the world without India, -And that is 
why I and hundreds of others are working as missio- 
naries in India to-day.’ ; CT ae 
W. E. GARMAN, 


THE SAPADLAKSHA COUNTRY. 
i Professor Jadunath Sarkar, in his review of my 


paper on the Prithviraja Vijaya in the Journal of the 
Royal ‘Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, : 


- whethér the 


that the Chauhan Kingdom of Ajmer and-Sambhar 
was known as the Sapadlaksha Country. 4 
The Prabandha Chintamani written in A, D. 1304 
(V. S. 1361) by Meerutunga Acharya mentions Sapad- 
laksha as the,country ofthe Chauhan kings of Ajmer 
and Sambhar in at least eight different places. - Des- 
cribing the invasion of Gujrat while Multaja was king 
of that country, Meerutunga says :— oe 
agamana- 


aaa amea fafafa: 
gaT gor NEE GRATANTE | ( P. 40). 


; , j. 
Trans: “On‘a certain, occasion the king’ of’ the 
country of Sapadlaksha came to the border ‘of the 
land of Gujrat to attack Mulraja”—Tawney’s Transla- 
tion p. 23, : 
This’ war is described in the Prithviraja Vijayigs 
(Canto VY) and the Hamir Mahakavya (written? 
about the beginning of the fifteenth century A. D.), < 
and in both, the name of the king of the Sapadlaksha 
Country -is given as  Vigraharaja. The Hamir 
Mahakavya Says :— . : 


In. my opinion it does admit of serious doubt 
the province came to be called Sapadlaksha 
atter the Chauhans came from the Himalayan tracts. 
and occupied it. Iam going to discuss this question in 
a paper on “Sapadlaksha,” which I hope soon to 
contribute to the Indian Antiquary, ` ` l 


Cam 
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aAA y fevers raTa S ILTEN: | 
ware Aaa St ASAT ATT MATIT | 


MITT rt fsa T ya t aa CATIA I 
, > ( Canto IT). 


~ Dr. Buhler and Mr. Tawney both identify Sapad- 


- laksha with the kingdom. of Sambhar in Eastern 


f 


~Rajputana. 


Vide Tawney’s Prabandha Chintamani 
p. 120, ft. note, also p. 23 ft. note. 

~ Again, describing the-war between Anak or Annaji 
(also called Arnoraja) the Chauhan king of Ajmer, 
who built the famous Anasagar lake. at Ajmer ( Vide 
Ajmer: Historical and Descriptive, pp. 34 and 152) 
and Kumarpala king of Gujrat, the author of the 
Prabandha Chintamani says = ` : 


aea Wate aT fA ATATEN UTTATT: 
wees] uaafufed: | ( P. 199) 


. which Principal Tawney thus translates :—"Then. 


the Chalukya king said to the king of the Sapadlaksha 


- country, named Anak:”—Tawney’s Prabandha Chinta- 


mani, p. 121. ; 
The Dvyasarya of Jainacharya Hem Chandra 


a@ivritten about A. D, 1160 describing this war between 


Kumarpala and Annaji | says that “the Raja of 
Sapadlaksha whose name was Anna, when he heard 
of the death of Jaisingh, now thought the time was 
come for making himself known.’’--Indian Antiquary 
for 1911, p. 195. Also Forbes’ Rasmala, p. 142. 


: The Prabandha Chintamani calls the famous 
Prithviraja Chauhan “the king of Sapadlaksha 
Country”. See Tawney’s Translation, p. 188. Also 
ý: 190° where the battle between Shahabuddin Ghori 
and Prithviraja is described. The original says :-— 


oom maraq ar PRA: Yas VS: RGT We 
girisa fafa sate .. grea akt 
wri waq | ( P. 302). 


_ Trans: “Then once upon a time the son of that 
king of the mlechhas, being now himself king, re- 
membering his father’s feud’ and being desirous of 
making war on the king of the Sapadlaksha country 
came with his host, but that army was driven away 
by the arrows of the valiant bowmen that formed 
the advance guard of Prithviraja’s army.” a 
_ Another old Sanskrit work of historical value, the 
Kirti Kaumadi written about A.D. 1225 (V.S. 1282) 
by the poét Someshwara’ who lived in the court of 
the kings of Anhalwara Patan describing the war 
hetween Annaji king of Ajmer and Siddhraja Jai Singh 

<the predecessor of Kumarpala of Gujrat calls Annaji, 


~ the lord of Sakambhari (Canto IJ) and then in his 
7 other work the Suroth&sava Kavya (Canto XV, V. 


22) calls the same Annaji® amaaa “King of 


Sapadlaksha.” He says :— 
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om disfe garaga: wrarafa; faa: | 
afas fafata.... 1 (Canto XV., v 22). 


Another important Sanskrit work, theDharmamrita | 
Sastar of Ashadhara, who flourished about’ A. D, 
1230, says :— 


Maafa aR maai wa aA- 
Umaga ataa gi WET |: 


“There is a country (called) Sapadlaksha-the ox- 
nament of which is Sakambhari (Sambhar lake), there 
is a fort called Mandalkara(Mandalgarh) in Mewar,” 
Vide Dr. Bhandarkar’s Report for 1883-84, p. 39. See 
also pp. 103-6 of the Preface. 

And Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar says :“‘Sakambhari is no 
doubt Sambhar, the capital of the Chauhan kingdom” 
~—Indian Antiquary for 1911, p. 29, ft. note 15. 

If we refer to the inscriptions of the Chauhan king's 
of Ajmer and Sambhar we find the kingdom of the 

Chauhans called the Sapadlaksha country in a number 
of u ey 
e Chitorgarh inscription (Epigraphi: i 
Vol II, p. 423) Gays a EPG apne, Jadia 


welt AGEN wrth... aanre any. 
RA MATAR! | 7 


Trans: “When this king (Kumarpala) had def, | 
the ruler of Sakambhari and ee the Sead 
ead country, he went to a place named Salipura 
&e.” 

The Visalpur inscription. of Prithviraja dated 
Satnbat 1244 (A.D. 1187) calls Prithviraja the king 
of Sapadlaksha territory. Itsays:—. . . 


PARASITE A AHT ngra ATTS 
wam aaa Bras afaq ws d pyy 
MAT YA BUTS... L | E 


Trans: During the reign of Maharajadhiraj 
Prithviraja deva Racadiakene &e, Reo cuana nate 
Archaeological Survey Report, Vol. VI., plate XXI. 

Even the Muhammadan historians “have called the 
country containing Sambhar, Ajmer and Nagoras the 
Siwalikh country, Siwalikh or Sawalakh is only a 
Hindi rendering of Sapadlaksha. The Tabgati Nasiri 
of Minhaji Siraj, written about A.D. 1259, mentions 
the Siwalikh country in more than a dozen places, 
He mentions ‘‘Naghwar (Nagor) iu the territory of 
Siwalikh’ and “Naghaur in Siwalikh.”—Major Ranerty’s 
translation pp. 110 and 200. Speaking of the conquest 
of Ajmer by Sultan Muizuddin-bin-Sam (Shahbuddin 
Ghori) the author says :—“The seat of Government. 
Ajmer, with the whole of the Siwalikh territory.&c.” 
were subjugated—p. 468. Furtheron, the author 
says :—In 624 H. he marched against the ‘fort of 
Mandawar (Mandor, 6 miles from Jodhpur) within 

6 om 


* the limits of the Siwalikh territory’—p. 61. 


AJMER, : : 
15th October, 1918. a Har Brras Sarna. 
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GEOLOGY. 


S could be inferred from the accounts 
‘given above the country of Sukra- 
‘charyya is mainly agricultural. From 
the diverse references to the occupations of 
the peopleit would be apparent that the soil is 
one which is fit for pasture and agriculture: 
And from the frequent mention of -grasses, 
woods, forests and other signs of rank Juxuri- 
ant vegetable growth, also, one could easily 
infer that the crust of the earth is made up 
of damp alluvial soil. But the poets of the 
Sukra Cycle know of other regions besides 
these fertile plains. They mention deserts 
scorched by the summer sun “as we have 
“noticed above. Among fortresses* there are 
those in deserts also, and these are superior 
to the forts which are surrounded on all 
sides by ditches only. Then there ‘are the 
“barren and rocky soils”? from which 
according to’ the. humane legislation of 
Sukracharyya the king should realise only 
one-sixth as Government Revenue, as op- 
posed to one half from lands ‘irrigated by 
rivers. Sukra mentions “uneven” grounds 
also and advises the horsemen to take 
special care'in, or rather refrain from, using 
those regions. It is not clear, however, 
what ismeant by ‘uneven’ lands. There may 
beareference to ordinary undulations asare 
to be met with often in plains; or even to 
hilly tracts which are uneven wholesale. — 
_’ The treatise of Sukracharyya contains 
several references to the earth underground. 
That the earth carries in its womh precious 
metals is 4 commonplace idea in Hindu 
‘literature. Possession of wealth is, in fact, 
an attribute of the earth. ‘Sukracharyya 
also says “The man who is powerful, intelli- 
gent and valorous enjoys the earth§ full of 
its wealth.” This is Sukra’s version of the 


idea contained. in the adage Virabhogya 


Vasundhara (the Vasundhara, the earth, 
which bears wealth can be enjoyed by the 


Sukra, IV vii 2, 11-12, 
Sukra IV ii. 230. 
Sukra IV, vii 268. 


x 
i 
tS 
§ Sukra. I, 340-50. 


r 


heroes alone). ‘‘Mines’’* have been often; 
mentionéd as one of the sources of Govert- 
ment Revenue. The section on Freasure 
gives details about precious stones, metals 
and other mineral products.+ This will be 
treated fully ina subsequent chapter—The 
Data of Ancient Indian Mineralogy. , 
| The. mention of sulphurt and Suvafchi 
salt (Saltpetre) in connection with the pre- 
paration of gunpowder has however to be 
noted here. ee ee ee ee ae 
SECTION 5. 
FLORA AND FAUNA. | 

We have found the country described inf 
Sukraniti to be a land of diverse natural 
and physical features. Its wealth of 
mineral resources has also been hinted. àt- 
in the last section. Nor is the land poor in 
its vegetable and animal kingdoms. The 
poets of the Sukra cycle have ‘nothing to do 
directly with: plants, trees and shrubs-or 
with birds, fishes and mammals. It is only 
in a subsidiary. or auxiliary capacity, 
e.g., as- bearing. òn the’ social, economite: 
and political life of man, that these creatures, 
of the lower living world have any place in 
the treatise of Sukracharyya.,- But- ever 
then the authors have displayed a good 
deal of knowledge about the habits, habit- 
ats, food, diseases, and structure. or exter- 
nal characteristics of the plants and ani-- 
mals, as well as the uses to which they are 
put by man for the furtherance. of his ends 
of life. We shall form an estimate of the 
Botanical. and Zoological knowledge ‘of 
these authors of the Sukra Cycle in a subse- 
quent. chapter. This together with an. 
account of the mineral products of the court, 
try would give an Economic Geography (as 

* Sukra II 211-212, 671-672, IV ii, 213. 

t These and allied subjects have béen dealt with in 


the Bengali works on Gems by Prof. Yoges Chandra 


Ray and Dr. Ramdas Sen as well as in that valuable 

exposition of Hindu Calture in some of its secular as- 

aay The History of Hindu Chemistry by Dr. P. C. 
ay.  ; l 3 


t Sukra IV, vii, 400-404. 


* 
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well as -history) of the, country in ancient 


times. In this section we:propose to give: 
plants and animals: 


only the names of the 
occurring in Sakraniti. 
; "1. PLANTS. 


< ‘Grasses and woods have been mentioned 
several times. Among the functions of the 


‘Sudras one is that of carrying wood and 


grass*. The Capital} should be situated at a 
place that abounds in trees and: shrubs and 
plants, is endowed with good supplies of 


- grain and is happily provided with re- 


sources in grasses‘and woods. There is an 
injunction that: the wall of the capital city 
should have many strong shrubs.t Among 


` the persons to be expelled from the common- 


wealth are people ‘who live on alms even 
though they are capable of collecting wood 
arid gtrasses.”§ Men who collect grasses 
and. woodsf have to pay revenue to the 
state to the extent of one-third, one-fifth, 
one-seventh, one-tenth, or one-twentieth. 
Vast forests || where elephants run- to 


„and fro have been mentioned figuratively: 


in cOnnexion with the. moral training of 


_ the sovereign. “In a forest ** of six yojanas 


(i.é., forty-eight miles) the best Rajamarga 
is to be constructed; in the middle, the 
average, and between the two the worst.” 
So the Forest-Administration of the State 
has provision for roads in extensive woody 
lands. Forests }} are rich in wild game 


# which’ are to be killed by kings in their 


hunting excursions that should be regular 
features of their lives. The forests ‘are 
administered by a special officer tt well up 
in agri-flori-horti-arbori-culture as we should 
say in modern times. Solitary forests 
should not be frequented or even visited 


' by people. This is one of the general rules 


of morality. The man who' has a bad wife 


-or who has to live on alms has been advised 


to “prefer life in a forest.’”’§§ Forests are the 


‘places. where wild trees should he planted. 


Among forest-produce there is the mention 
of honey. . 

Creepers have been mentioned only once, 
“Pandits, females and creepers ff do not 


_ * Sukra I, 85-86. e 
+ Sukra 1, 425-428. 
t Sukra I, 478-479. 
. $ Sukra IV, i, 209-210. 
' § Sukra LV, ii. 237-238. 
l Sukra I, 198-194. 
** Sukra I, 528-529. 
tt Sukra I, 665-666. | 
kt Sukra II; 317-319. 


$$ Sukra III, 576-577, 
If Sukra I, 767, ace 
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flourish’ without. resting’ grounds.” : The 
causes of the development of fowers’* and 
fruits are known to the superintendent of 
parks and forests. Three of the sixty Kalas or | 
arts aré the planting, grafting and’ préser- 
vation of plants, the use of preparations 
from sugar-canes} and.the knowledge of the 
mixtures of metals and medicinal plants. 
Every root is supposed to have medicinal 
properties (II, 254-255). a os eee re 

Sukracharyya has divided: trees into 
two classes, domestic:and*wild and énumer- . 
ated them in Section i¥ of Chapter IV. 
(II, 95—124). Besides these trees several 
plants have been mentioned in Sukraniti, 
by name, which are being enumerated 
below: bamboos (IV,11. 117-118, IV,111. 190), 
lotus (I, 211-212) mustard (III, 619-620), 
betels (IV, iii. 198), paddy, tila, masa, 


-mudga, yava (IV, iv.107-108), peas, (IV,vii, 


285-286), cotton (IV, vi. 356-357), arka, 
snuhi, and garlic (IV, vii. 400-404). It is 
to be noted that wheat has been mentioned 
nowhere. Eo Bo 
A careful study of the “habitats” -or 
“Distribution”? of these trees, plants and 
shrubs is likely to be of considerable help in 
determining the .geography.of the locality 
which produced the Sukraniti. This will be 
done in a subsequent chapter. ‘The study. 
of Plant Geography in this connexion is 
more important than that of the distribu-. 
tion- of minerals. For minerals as com- 
mercial merchandise: may be transported 
easily from the localities which produce 
them, whereas plants are more or less. 
stationary commodities which tell their 
own tale as to their soils, surroundings, etc, 


2, ANIMALS. - 


Facts of Zoo-Geography also like those 
of Botanical Geography, can be gleaned. 
from passages in Sukraniti.. But the enu- 
meration of the animals referred to in it,, 
though no doubt it may point, to a certain 
extent, to the physical environment of the. 
authors’ lives, is less important in this res- 
pect than that of plants, since common. 
domestic animals, e.g., birds, &c.,as well as 
those used in the Army may be brought 
from a distance.as marketable commodities, 
This aspect of the question together’ with 
the knowledge of Zoology displayed in the 
work will be treated at some lengthina 
forthcoming chapter. Heré ‘we shall sim- 


* Sukra U, 817-319, 
t Sukra IV, vii, 144-147.. 
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ply enumerate the various animals men- 
tioned in the work to give an idea of the 
diversity of.the lower creatures that has 
left its impress on the work of the authors 
of the Sukra Cycle. 

Snakes and tigers have been often men- 
tioned and in various: connexions. Among 
the wild animals or “big game’’ of the 
forest we.find lions* and bears}. The 
domestic animals are many, eg., cows, 
buffaloes, goats, cats, dogs, sheep, deer, 
bulls. The aquatic animals are the fishes, 
couries (II, 712-713), conches, (II, 402-403), 
whales,t Raghava,i crocodiles, tortoise (I, 
531), shells.§. The Animal-Force consists 
of the horse, the elephant, and the camel. 
Among birds we have the cuckoo (I, 337- 
338), the peacock,{ the drake (1, 337-338), 
the cock (I, 654-51), the parrot (II, 300-2), 
the crane (I, 654-657), the pigeon, the 
partridge, the hawk (IJ, 300-21), and the 
chasha, (IV, ii, 87). Besides these are mon- 
keys, (I, 654-657), hogs, § ants, (III, 20-22), 
worms, (III, 20-22), flies, (HI, 33-34), bees 
(III, 33-34) and rats (I 654-657), 


SECTION 6. 
ETHNOLOGY. 


Having briefly surveyed the plants and 
lower animals in the preceding sections it 
now remains to point out the races or 
tribes of men mentioned in Sukraniti to 
complete the picture of Bio-geography that 
may be deduced from it. But the poets of the 
Sukra Cycle are very chary of any’ positive. 
information about the various nationalities 
that lived in their time. Sukraniti, is the 
last workin which one should search for 
ethnographical details about ancient India. 
We have seen also how poor the work is 
as a manual of ancient. Indian geographical 
names. This is all the more striking since 
the work being putely socio-economic and 
socio-political is expected to be rich spe- 
cially in the names of kingdoms, peoples, 
princes and cities. But as the matter 
stands, the authors fight shy of individual 
names and deal only -with generalities. 
“That the country was a land of diverse 
races, creeds and tongues as well as of 
diverse plants, animals, minerals and natu- 


* Sukra IV, i. 48-49, IV, iv. 331-334, II, 35—87 
Sukra IV, vii, 830. 

Sukra II, 446-447. 

Sukra IV, i, 117-118, 

Sukra 1, 335-33, 1 665-666. 
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ral features is evident from the references to ` 


‘other-lands and peoples” “strange cotn- 


tries,” “countries and languages,” we have 


already discussed as -well-ds from the men- 
tion of the writing of the characters of the 
various languages as one of the sixty-four 
kalas or arts.. The caste divisions with 
their intermixtures and customs (both. 


domestic and social) which the Sukra poets ~ 


described in detail will form the subject of, 
a separate chapter. Here we propose to 
survey the few details about the races of 
men mentioned in the treatise. a 


1. THE RACES. 


- We have already noticed that among the 
benefits of travel has been mentioned the 
pleasure of knowing the numerous religi- 
ous customs, materials, races of meên,* ` hills 
&c. The intermixtures,} and antyajas that 
have been mentioned in the section on the 
arts and sciences refer to the castes and will 
be treated along with them. 


+ 


The following’ are the tribes mentioned ~ 


in. Sukraniti: (1) Yavanas (2) Khasas (3) 
Miechchhas (4) Purvadevas or Asuras (5) 
Rakshasas (6) Pisachas (7) ‘Kiratas’ and 
(8) Aryas. i 

We have seen in a previous chapter that 
Yavanas, according ‘to Sukraniti, “have 
all the four castes mixed £ together. They’ 
recognise authority other than that of the 


“ 


ad 


< 


Vedas and live in the north and west, their’. 


sastras have been framed for their welfare- 
by their own masters. But the rules that 
are followed for ordinary purposes are the 
same in the two cases.” The purport is 
that Yavanas differ from the children’ of 
the soil only in religion, but in matters 


+ 
' 


of business, politics and the like there is. no - 


difference. The poets of the Sukra Cycle have: 
mentioned . Yavanamata or Yavanism as 
one of the thirty-two vidyas or branches of 
learning. It is that philosophy which “recog- 
nises God as the invisible creator of the 
Universe and recognises virtue and vice 


without reference to Sruti and Smritiand . 


which -believes§ that Sruti contains a 
separate religious system.” It is thus the 
non-Vedic creed, or speaking generally, 
an alien or non-national faith. _ Bes 


* Sukra II, 262-263. 

t Sukra LY, iii 22-23. 

t Sukra IV iv, 74-77, 

§ Sukra IV, iii, 124-126 


wi 
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We have seen that the Khasas have been 
mentioned only once. They are a people 
living in mountainous tracts to the south 
and west of the vale of Kashmir. They ate 


a people “who marry the widows of their 


brothers.” * ; A 

_ Sukracharyya refers to Mlechchas five 
times. “Those who have deserted practis- 
ing their own duties, who are unkind and 
troublesome to others, and who are very 
excitable, envious and foolish -are Mlech- 
chas.”+ The term has been used here meta- 
phorically to connote certain undesirable, 
barbarous or alien characteristics rather 
than denote a race or tribe of men ethnolo- 
gically or-politically or even socially. dis- 
tinct from the ruling or predominant 
people. We find the term used in its literal 


. sense as the name‘of a distinct race,-caste. 


or class of men in the following lines which 
describe the qualifications of men from 
among whom recruits are to be.drawn for 
the army as “officers” and “men.” ‘Those 


who. are well up in Nitisastras, the use of - 


arms and ammunitions, manipulations of 


. battle array and the art of management 


and discipline, who are not too young but 
of middle age, who are brave, self-control- 


ded, ‘able-bodied, always mindful of their 


bh 


own duties, devoted to their masters and 
haters of énemies should be made comman: 
ders and soldiers whether they are Sudras, 
or Kshatriyas, Vaisyas or descended from 


*Mlechchas.”’t These lines exclude only the 


Brahmans of the predominant or the 
Aryan race-recognising the system of castes 
-and stages and allow all the other three 
castes to be enlisted inthe army. They 
however mention:a fourth class of men who 
may be-likewise enrolled. They are. evident- 
ly beyond the pale of Aryanism or Caste- 
and-stagism and certainly form ‘a social 


‘polity by: themselves. This literal sense, 


- however, is not observed in the following 


lines.: “The king who does not. punish the 
false. speaking. spy becomes the destroyer 
of the people’s persons and properties and 


¢ 1s called Mlechchha.’’§ Here it is equivalent 


D 


‘to-an abuse or condemnation. The fourth 
reference. in Sukrapniti to the Mlechchhas is 
in the-literal sense of a race. This isin 
connexion with the Laws of Property. 

“In the Sastras sources of income as well 
as the castes are known to be various, and 
that Dharma of the Sastras always finds 


+ Sukra I, 87-88, ` 
§ Sukra T. 675-676, 


* Sukra IV, v. 98, 
t Sukra II. 276-280, 


- 
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even the Mlechchhas.”* ‘According to the 
injunctions of Sukracharyya the Mlechchhas 
also must abidė by the regulations regard- 
ing title to property which are obeyed by 
the Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas ‘and 
Sudras, i.e., the four castes of the Arya race. 


If the Mlechchhas or whom theGreeks would 


have called “Barbarians,” do’ not respect 
these laws, the community would be jeo- 
pardised as is implied’in the next line. “For 
the preservation of the community these 
have been fixed by previous sages.” ‘This is 
exactly what has been said about Yavanast 
who, following their- own apostles in 
matters of faith, must respect the civic laws 
of the state in which they live. The poets 
of the Sukra Cycle here displayed a pre-eimi- 
nently. modern conception by thus allowing 
freedom of religious convictions and practi- 
ces but compelling obedience to one and the 
same system of non-religious laws through- 
out the realm. On the one hand, religious 
neutrality or toleration which implies a 
diversity of creeds, and on the other unifor- 
mity .or unity in economic, political and 
other secular interests,—these’ are thé 
notions of the statesmen of the Sukra 
Cycle in the passages regarding the Yavanas 
as well as Miechchhas. -| ; 

The. liberal sense of the term is to 
be noticed -in the following lines where 
Miechchhas have been. taken almost as a 
fifth caste or, at any rate, representing a 
class of men who do not fall within the fold 
of the four castes: “Not by birth are the 
Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaisya, Sudra and 
Mlechchhat separated, but by virtues and 
works” Here, again, we have a very ration- 
alistic interpretation of the Caste System} 
and this leads in the following lines to the 


-use of the words, Brahmana, Kshatriya, 


&c., almost in the metaphorical sense. 

Purvadevas§ or Asuras are the disciples 
of the Sage Sukracharyya.: It is in the 
lectures of this Professor to his pupils that 
the present manual of socio-political science 
is said to have had its birth. . 

' The works of Plato and Aristotle in Anci- 
ent Hellas had sirmilar origins in the- 
lectures to their pupils at the schools of the 
Academy and the Lyceum. ; 
. Vatapi is a king of the Asurasf{ men- 
tioned by Sukracharyya to have been 
ruined through folly. Asuras have been 


* Sukra IV. v. 585-587. + Sukra IV. iv. 76-77. 
"$ Sukra I. 75-76, 77-88. $ Sukra I. 1-3. . 
{ Sukra I, 287-290. | ans 


< ‘own . strength.” 
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méntioned as wicked beings or demons who 
‘attend the divine beings the gods in the 


-worships which are celebrated for. them. - 


They are infact demigods, and their images 
have to be constructed along with those of 
the benign gods who destroy them. Sukra 
enjoins that, “the images of Pisachas and 
-Asuras* are to be -always_ sixteen ta’las 
(12 angulas make 1 ta’Ja). Hiranyakasipu, 
Vritra, Hiranyaksha, Ravana, Kumbha- 
' tkarna,.Namuchi; Nisumbha, Sumbha, Ma- 
hisasura, Raktavija—these are to be sixteen 
ta’las in height.” These are extraordinary 
dimensions; considering that the ordinary 
images: of gods are to be not more than 
seven, eight, nine or ten’ ta’/as (or feet), and 
the normal is always the. seven-tala type 
for Kali Yuga. It is clear that .Asuras, 


here do not denote a race of human beings, . 


Dut á class of demigods or supernatural 
‘creatures—the Titans of Hindu Mythology. 
= “Rakshasas are likewise a race’ of Titans, 
‘the enemies ortather rivals of gods,and have 
‘been mentioned in Sukraniti not so: much 
as human beings as mythical: giants. But 
‘asinthe case of Asuras, one of their kings 
has -been mentioned ‘along with other 


Pauranik kings and Rishis as instances of 


failure through vices. We. read that 
“Rakshasat Paulastya was ruined through 
vanity.”. About the images of these 
Rakshasas we are told that ‘“‘they are to be 
ten ta’las.{ These images like those of the 
Asuras, Pisachas- and Rakshasas, who 
may be figuratively regarded as their tribes- 
men, are to have “long thighs. and. legs, 
to be ferocious, cruel and vehement§ or 
- Some times: very lean and thin.” i 
-. : Kiratas are a class of Aranyaka or 
‘forest-tribes. They have been mentioned only 
conce in Sukraniti,. and that in connexion 
with the division of the Army into two 
‘orders—that of the Standing Army ‘and 
that of the Militia or National volunteers. 
To this latter class belong the“Kiratas] and 
people. living -in >the forests who have 
their own resources and depend..on their 
These wild tribes are 
“enlisted as soldiers.and they bring -their 
‘own arms and-accoutrements. These. are 
robably independent races who. do not 
- ordinarily acknowledge suzerainty of the 
neighbouring chief. ee 
The word ‘Aryas’. has been mentioned 
“*. Sakra IV. iv. 479-182., ł Sukra I. 287-290. 
t SukralV.iv. 171-172. § Sukra IV: iv. 398-399. 
{ . Sukra IV. vii. 28. Pea ere 


‘people. 


’ 
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only once. We ate told that the “man who 
abuses the Aryas* and the gods” is one of 
those who are to be expelled by the king 
and the Commonwealth. -°.° *-..:° . 
| 2. IDENTIFICATION. © 00-2 
_ ‘We have now gonethrough the accounts 
ofthe Sukra poets about the various races. g 
mentioned by them-in their. work. It is” 
doubtful if we should regard Purvadevas or 
Asuras, Rakshasas,.and Pisachas referred 
to.in-the treatise. as races of men, for they 


‘are really half-men, : half-gods, belonging 


rather to-the-regions of demons, goblins 
and. giants than to the mundane world of 
human -beings. As -for the others; the - 
details are very few indeed. Except the 
Khasas who can be identified, as they have. 
beenin Stein’s Rajtarangini, the ‘Yavanas.-- 
Miechchhas and Kiratas are’. more. or‘less 
generic names of ‘races very difficult_to. ` 
identify until. the date of Sukraniti is fixed. | 


This. is, as I-have suggested ‘previously, -, 
. petitio principii at the present stage of our~ 
‘knowledge regarding the branch of .Hindu 


literature known by the name of. Arthasas- 
tras or JViti Sastras the terms Mlechchha - 
and Yavana are very elastic, “chartered: 
words” -as they. are called, and have ‘been ~ 
very loosely applied. by the Indian authors 


to anybody who its. not of. their race; 


religion .or country. They correspond. to- 
“Barbarism” of the Hellenes, “Pagans” or 


“Heathens” of the Christians, ‘Kafirs’”. off, 


the Mussalmans and “Welsh” of the English: . 
That .these .terms had definite 
‘connotations’ as well as “denotations” in 
the initial stages of their history there is 
no doubt. But in.the course of #ime,’ at 
any rate in Sukraniti, they have come tobe - 
almost identical or synonymous, and: as: 
we have seen, both of them metaphorically 
used to indicate anything .that is igno-. 
minious, vile or despicable., What, however, | 
wecan definitely gather from the passages 
in the works of the Sukra Cycle legds.us to 
the idea that perhaps the term Mlechchha is 
the genus and Yavana is one of its species: 
Thus Yavanas are a class of men who“ 
belong to. the Mlechchha group-.of human ~ 
races. | l a a 

_ Theten Kiratas, again, had a special 
significance when first used..But in Sukra-- 
nitiit seems to be a generic name for. all 
forest tribes without -any special’ race. 
characteristics, D T 


a 


* Bukra IV. i, 195-196. 
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‘Though Sukraniti is silent. about the , 


homes, characteristics, ete., of the races inci. 
dentally.mentioned in it,it would be interes- 
_ting.to know them from other sources. “We 
therefore: proceed to. throw. a sidelight on 
these races from-accounts to be found. in 
Sanskrit literature. | go Py e 
Cool 7 EAWANAS. O o, | 
‘We have already discussed the locality 
and nationality of the Yavanas and quoted 
at‘léngth Dr. Mitra’s conclusions. We may 


_ mention here that the word Yavana is not 


to, be found in Vedic Literature. The newly 
published ‘‘Vedic Index of Names and 
Subjects”. (in two volumes). by Messrs. 
„Macdonell and Keith does not notice either 
; Yavanasor Miechchhas among the sixty-six 
tribes* or races enumerated in its index. 
The following observations of Principal 
P. T. Srinivas, Iyengar,t however, are 


-. important not only as throwing some light 
~- on who may. be. regarded. as the counter- 


` of Indiay | 


part of the Yavanas and Mlechchas in the 
age of the Mantras, but also as contesting 
the orthodox theoty of the Aryan invasion 


“The, Vedic Mantras mention the names 


' of about forty tribes who inhabited the 


Era 


' regions. known .to their composers.* * ** 


Scholars have given the name “Aryas” to 
those tribes among whom the Mantras 
were composed and applied the name to a 


Supposed. Aryan race which sent. successive 


swarms of invaders to India, Persia, Greece, 
Italy, Germany, France, Britain, and 
civilised. those lands in pre-historic times.. 
But the progress of anthropology has 
proved he invasion and civilisation of 
Europe by, the “Aryans” to be a niyth. 
Scholars yet cling. to the‘ theory. of an 
“Aryan” race ‘so far as India is concerned. 
*% ® The Aryas and Dasyus or Dasas are 


referred to not as indicating different races, . 


*** The words refer not to race but to 
cult. **g Arya meant a worshipper of 
Indra’ (and Agni). and Dasa or. Dasyu 
aheant either demons opposed to Indra or 


à the people that‘wérshipped these demons. 


** # Phe Dasyus are without rites, of differ- 


ent rites, fireless, tion-sacrificers, without 
prayers, without Riks, haters of prayer.* 


* See pp. 590-1. 
+ Life in Ancient India pp. 8-15. 


+ Sukracharyya’s.account of Yavanas who respect 
authority other than that.of the Vedas and who have 
their owu spiritual masters exactly corresponds -to 


this description of the enemies of the Vedic Aryas. 
Qa a 
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*** Thus the difference between the ‘Aryas 
and Dasyus was not one of race but of cult, 
Nor was there any difference of culture bet- 
ween the Arya and Dasyu. The. Dasyus 
lived in cities * * * possessed wealth, * * 
owned “many castles. * * * Indeed Dasyu 
and Arya-have been-understood respective. 
ly as enemies and advocates of the fire-cult. 
**Sayana defines Aryas to be those that 
sing hymns, practising’ fire-rites,- and 


-Dasyus to be enemies who destroy, the. 


observers of fire-rites, riteless.”’ | 

Leaving aside the controversy. as to 
whether the distinction was one of cult and 
faith only or of culture and race also, we 
need not hesitate to look upon the Dasyus 
or Dasas, the enemies of the Aryas, as the 
“Yavanas” of Vedic India according to 
the definition of Sukracharyya. | 

The following extract from Mr.:C. V., 
Vaidya’s Epje India*. would throw a fresh 
light on the topic. : a 

“In the Vedas the Aryans speak of them- 
selves as distinguished from the Dasås or 
aborigines and the Asuras or Iranians. 
Gradually through the epie period they lost, 
sight both of the Iranians by distance and 
of the Dasas or aborigines, by extinction 
or assimilation. -They now spoke of the, 
Aryans as distinguished from the Mlechchhas 
who surrounded their country. Let us 
examine who were included in that word. 
When the cow of Vasistha created the 
Mlechchhas to destroy the Army of Viswa- 
mitra who was trying to take her away by. 
force it is stated that the cow created from 
the several parts of her body the Pahlavas, 
the Dravidas, the Shakas, the Yavanas, the 
Shabaras, the Paundras, the Kiratas, the 
Sinhalas, the’ Barbaras, the Khasas, the. 
Chibukas, the Pulindas, the Chinas, ‘the 
Hunas, the Keralas, and` many other 
Mlechchhas.} * *.* It appears plain that the 
Dravidian peoples of the South were looked 
upon as Mlechchhas equally with the Yava-.- 
nas and Shakas. It-seems also probable 
that the Aryans of India .knew these Ya- 
vajas and. Shakas and Hunas and Chinas 
long before they actually invaded India.” 

- In A-Peep into the Early History- of 
India,t Dr. Bhandarkar identifies the Yava- 

* Pp. 25-26 (Edition of 1907.) 

+ It would thus appear that Yavanas are a species 
of Miechchas, as have been suggested above; not 
Yavanas only, but also the Khasas and the Kiratas 
mentioned in Sukraniti are thus two branches ‘of the 
Miechchhas. .- ~= -: - i 

t Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (1900), Pp. 370-72. aer 
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nas with the Bactrian Greeks on the strength 
of a passage from Patanjali and the tradi- 
tion alluded to by Kalidasa in the Malavi- 
‘kagnimitra, that Pushyamitra’s. sacrificial 
horse was captured on the banks of the 
Sindhu or Indus by Yavana cavalry. “The 
-instances given by Patanjali * * * are 
Arunad Yavanah Saketam: Arunad Ya- 
vano Madhhamikam. This shows that a 
certain Yavana orGreek prince had besieg- 


sed Saketa or Ayodhya and another place- 


called Madhyamika when Patanjali wrote 
this. The -late Dr. Goldstucker identi- 
fied this Yavana prince with Menander. 
*** Iņ another place Patanjali gives 
Saka-Yavanan, as an instance of an aggre- 
gate Dwandwa which signifies that they 
were Sudras and lived beyond the confines 
of Aryavarta.” Inan analysis of the his- 
torical Inscriptions in the Cave-Temples 
of -Western India.* Dr. Bhandarkar says: 
“Gotamiputra Satakarni quelled the boast 


and pride of Kshatriyas and destroyed the- 


Sakas, Yavanas and Pallavas.” On the 
evidence of inscriptions and coins his conclu- 


sion is that the Greeko-Indian . or Yavana ` 


kingst were in possession of parts of 
India from about .the beginning of the 
second century before Christ to the arrival 
of Sakas.’’ i 


Dr. Bhandarkar’s testimony refers-to the: 


Yavanas as rulers or warriors, and as such 
we find them in Ayodhya, in Upper India, 


and also in the Deccan the land of the Sata-. 


vahanas or Andhrabhrityas. But asa people 
with a certain culture, language and faith 
the Yavanas have been known to the 
Indians since at least the sixth century 
B. C. when Panini the great grammarian i 
flourished. —— ees | 

o MLECHCHBAS. 


_ About the more generic word Mlechchhas 
we quote the following from Mr. Vaidya’s 
Epic India: § | | 
= “At the end of the Epic Period the word 
Arya comprises not only the three castes 
but also the Sudra within it and is opposed 
to Mlechchhas.” Thus “all peoples who are 
outside the castes born of the head, the 


arm, the-thighy and the foot of Brahma. 


whether they speak the Aryan orthe Mlech- 


chha languages are Dasyus.” (Manu X. 46). > 


* Barly History of the Dekkan, Section IV. 

+ A Peep into the Early History of India. 

t Dr. Rajendralala Mitra’s Indo-Aryans, Vol. II. 

ra of 1881). Pp. 177-178 - 
“els 


- 
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- The following is also taken from “the 
same work : , i a a 

- “The Mahabharata, Bhisma Parva, Chap- 
ter IX, mentions 157 peoples in Hindustan 
properly so called, 50 peoples in the south, 
i. €., to the south of the Nerbudda, and 
about 14 Mlechchha peoples beyond India 
in which term weinclude Afghanistan as 
well as Kashmir.. *** The countries and 
peoples to the east * were originally looked 
upon as Mliechchhas.} They werethe Angas, 
Varigas and the Kalingas. ** The North- 
ern t: Mlechchhas comprise almost all those 
people who were undoubtedly known at the 
end of the epic period after the conquests of 
Alexander. But wecannot but believe that 


many of these people must have been 


Vn: 


known to the Aryans several - centuries - 


before.” : > a 
- “The Miechchhas§ who attempted to 
speak the Sanskrit language committed 


mistakes,” as would be evident from- the ` 
following verse in the Adi Parva -of Maha--¢ 
bharata: “‘narya mlechchhantibhashabhih”’ ~ 


or the Aryas do not mlechchise in speech, 
1. e., as the commentator explains it,do not 


commit mistakes in speaking. As has been | 


already alluded to in connexion with Yava~ 


nas: “The Mahabharata constantly speaks 
of the Aryas, i. e., the orthodox popula- 
tion of the country between the Himalayas 
and the Vindhya range as distinguished 


from the Mlechchhas who inhabited coun-. 


a 


tries beyond these whether to the East, ¥ 


South or the West. Inthe Bhisma Parva 
it is expressly stated in the beginning that- 
the peoples were Aryas, Mlechchhas and 
mixed races,’ n ` 
The ‘metaphorieal or non-literal use of 


_ the words, Arya, Yavana, and Mléchchha 


in certain passages of Sukranitihas‘already 
been hinted at. There are instances of this 
use in the Mahabharata also. Mr. Vaidya 
says’: “The Aryans. had not only ‘not for- 
gotten their race but had alsonot forgotten 
the superiority of their race in morality,and 
we find the epics constantly using the word 


Arya to signify what is good and high,> 


conscious of the facts that the word meant 
originally a race and that high morals were 


3 


characteristic of that race only. Anarya- | 


* East of the Gandaki, the river mentioned in 
Sukraniti also. i ' i ' 

t Vaidya’s Epic India, pp. 280-288, 
. į Ibid p. 271. 

§ Ibid p. 381. - E 
| Vaidyas Epic India, pp. 23-24; 
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jushta* is an expression of frequent occur- 
rence in the epics showing that ‘not prac- 
tised by the Aryans” wassynonymous with 
“not good” or “not moral.” 

» ~: For the earliest use of the word, 
Mlechchha we have to refer to a passage in 
the Satapatha Brahmana “where it. occurs 
in the sense of a barbarian}-in speech. The 

’ Brahman is there forbidden to use barhari- 

an speech.” | 
The long extracts.from. the-works of Mr. 
Iyengar, Dr. Bhandarkar and Mr. Vaidya 
must have made it clear that the Yavanas 
and Miechchhas have been names of different 
- peoples in different periods scattered over 
various parts of India; and until and unless 
the date. of Sukraniti is fixed. it is impossible 
to identify the tribes who.ate-meant by the 
poets of the Sukra Cyclen the passages 
which describe them as living in the North 
and West, professing non-Vedic faith and. 
obeying their.own spiritual guides. Or per- 
haps in.these lines we have a clue to thedate 
of the work, or at any rate, of certain por- 
tions of it. For whatever be the age of 
_- other parts of Sukraniti it may be presumed 
that these lines were the composition of 
„men at the time when Yavanas were defi- 
nitely known to live in a specified quarter 

7 of India, namely pratyaguttara,1.e.,‘North- 

“s Western’ or ‘Northern and Western.’ 
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_ We have incidentally noticed above that 
the word Arya was used often not fora 
race but for the qualities of good breeding, 
&c., that the civilised people or orthodox 
Indian nations represented. In thepassage 
quoted above from Sukraniti about the 
persons who. abuse the Aryas as wellas 
gods it is doubtful if the word has been 
taken literally. or metaphorically. But 
from the general trend of the whole treatise 
we may gather that a people “consisting 
of all the four castes is here ‘meant as 
distinguished from the Mlechchhas, Messrs. 
Macdonell and Keitht give the following 

history of the word in Vedic literature: 
w “Arya is the normal designation in. the 
“ Nedic literature from the Rig-Veda onwards 
of an Aryan, a mefhber-of the three upper 
classes, Brahmana, Ksatriya, or Vaisya. 


‘ "t 
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Sd 


* Vaidyas Epic India p. 24. j 
+ Note on the wotd Miechchha in the Vedic Index 
by Macdonell and Keith. Vol. II. p. 181. | 
ł Vedic Index of Names and. Subjects, Vol. I, 
pp. 64-5, in the ‘Indian Text” series. a 
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* 4% The Arya stands in opposition to 
Dasa, but also the Sudra. Sometimes 
the expression is restricted to the Vaisya 
Caste. * * * The word Arya also occurs 
frequently asan adjective to describe the 


‘Aryan classes or name. * ** Aryan foes 


are referred to beside Dasa foes, and there 
are many references to war of Aryan 
versus Aryan. * ** Inthe later Samhitas 
and Brahmanas the wars alluded to seem 
to be mainly Aryan Wars.” It is thus 
clear that the three upper castes were 
called Aryas and the lowest the Dasas. 
In the course of time, ie., during the post- 
Vedic ages, the lowest classes, the Dasas or 
Sudras, constituted the fourth caste of the 
Aryas. And the name. Arya became 
opposed to Miechchha as we have seen above 
in the extracts from Mr. Vaidya’s £pic 
India. 


« KIRATAS., 


The Kiratas have been mentioned in the 
Mahabharata asa species of Mlechchhas 
born out of Vasistha’s cow. Kalidasa’s 
hero Raghu in his digvijaya or conquest of 
the quarters of. the globe overpowers the 
Kiratas and other hill-tribes, somewhere 
near the Kailasa Mountain. The word is 
found in Vedic literature also. The follow- 
ing is taken from the note on the word in 
the Vedic Index of Names and Subjects :* 
“Kirata is a name applied to a people. 
living in.the caves of the mountains. * * 


‘Later, the people were .located in Eastern’ 


Nepal, but the name seems to have been 
applied to any hill-folk, no doubt abori- 
gines, though the Manava Dharma Sastra 
regards them as degraded Ksatriyas.’’: 


RAKSASAS AND PISACHAS. 


It has already been suggested that 
Raksasas and Pisachas, as usedin Sukraniti 
seem to be half-men, half-gods, and not full 
human beings. “In the early Vedic litera- 
ture} Raksas refers to demons, and is only 
metaphorically applied to human foes. 
No definite tribe is meant.” This is the 
verdict of Messrs. Macdonell and Keith 
who also assert that “similarly Pisachas 
are not a tribe in Vedic literature, whatever 
they may have been later.” The following is 
their note to the word Pisacha : ‘‘Pisacha} 
is the name of aclass of demon mentioned 
inAtharvaveda and later. In the Taittiriya 


* Vol. I, pp. 157-158. 
+ Ibid Vol. II. 516: 
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Samhita they are associated with Raksasas 
and Astras, while opposed to gods, men 
and fathers. In the Atharvaveda'they are 
described as eaters of flesh.* * It is possible 
that the Pisachas were, as suggested by 
Grierson, really human foes like the north- 
- western tribes. * * Thisis, however, not 
at all likely.” 

The following extracts from Mr. Vai- 
dya’s Epic India give us some idea of the 
homes’of the Raksasas, whether regarded 
merely as ‘ghouls’ or real human beings: 
“The Takshas and Raksasas were origi- 
nally a people who lived on the: sea-coast. 
* * * Even in their conquest of the Ptinjab 
and the Upper Gangetic valley the Aryans 
must have sometimes come in contact with 
fierce cdnnibalic Dravidian races, * * * 
Aryan adventurers * * plant colonies in the 
Central Provinces only at. suitable places, 
though they were frequently, infested by 
Raksasas. * * * Inthe Raksasa form of 
marriage the bridegroom was allowed to 
abduct by force the daughter ofa Ksatriya 
whether she was a willing party or not. 
* * * The modern Deccan was preeminéntly 
the country of the Raksasas.”’ 


ASURAS. 


Asura is a very important word in Sans- 
krit literature; both Vedic and post-Vedic. 
We are specially interested in it as our 
author Sukra is the guru.of the Asuras. 
Rev. K. M. Banerjea is one of the first 
scholars to have studied the etymology of 
the word Asura and the nationality of the 
race denoted by it. - The following is taken 
from the Preface to his Arian Witness; : 
“No term in the Rig Veda seems to have 
puzzled students,. translators and. com- 
mentators more than the word Asura. 


The modern idea denoted by the term is. 


that of an ogre and a demon. The idea is 
annually embodied in the person of. the 
Mahisasura among the figures worshipped 
at the Durga, Puja. He appears there as thé 
fiercest of the goddess’s enemies receiving 
his death wounds at her hands. In the 
Rig Veda, however, the gods themselves are, 
all of them termed and accosted as Asuras, 


-* Vedic Index by Macdonell and Keith Vol. I. p.538. 
‘¥ Vaidya's Epic India pp, 6,7,8, 306. _ i 
4 Published by Thacker Spink & Co. (1875 ) 
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-and-one of them introduced at the moment 


as the creator of the Universe, is called the 
all-knowing and wise Asura. And yet the ` 


same Veda elsewhere gives an opposite 
picture of the character indicated by the ° 


term, corresponding to the modern ideal of 
a demon and an ogre, and the very same 
individuals are Sometimes represented as’ # 
Asuras, and again landed as destroyers of 
Asuras. * * The Rig Veda continues a wit- 
ness of both senses, but the later Vedas and: 
all subsequent sastras give exclusively 
the odious sense of evil ‘spirits, hostile to . 
gods and Brahmans and inimical to their 
long-cherished institution of sacrificial cere- 
monies.” rr ae 
This double character of the Asuras 
ás (1) gods as well as the people’ who wor- 
Ship thé gods arid (2) devils as well 4s the 
people who worship ‘the: devils has, been - 
explained by the evidences of comparative | 
Philology. ` The two branches of thé Primi- 
tivé Aryans, viz., the Iranians \Persians) « 
who ‘have developed the Zend Avesta 
with the theogony of the Asuras and the’ 
Indo-Aryans (Hindus) ‘who havé’ developed 
the Rig-Vedd with thé theogony*of the. 
Devas were once living’ on the sdine -soil ‘in | 
a common 'homė. ` Various caiises “of | 
differentiation led at last to their separa- 
tion as enemies and mutual vilification of | 
each other. The two stages of their rela- 
tions, ‘viz., -friendly as well as inimical, . 
have been portrayed in the sacred literature - 
of both the peoples. It is in the second | 
stage of their relations that the’ Iranian 
devils ate the Indo-Aryan gods, and ‘the 
Indo-Aryan devils are the Iranian gods. 
Thus the Asuras, * who are the beneficent. 
gods of the western branch of the Aryans 
have become the worst enemies of the 
devas, the gods of'the eastern: branch, 
while the devas ofthe eastern are the de- 


vils of the western. 


* This interesting topic has been dealt with by 

Dr. Rajendralala Mitrain his paper on Primitive, 
Aryans in Indo-Aryans Vol. II and also'in a short 
article by Mr. Maheschandra ‘Ghosh in the Bengal 


. Monthly, the Pravasi Vol: VI. No. 11, pp-587-593., 


For some of the characteristicseof these eternal enemies 
of the Indian gods and peoples see also Mr. Vaidya’s. 
Epic’ India, pp. 23, 25, 27, 93, 131, 294, 293, 353, 


* 4.64, 504 
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THT SO-CALLED SUPERIORITY OF THE BRAHMANS 


v 


E are apt. to take it for granted that 

/ the Brahmans of Bengal are intellec- 

© " tually superior- to all other castes. 
Itis the object ofthis short paper to exa- 

mine. this notion ʻa little closely and see 

whether itis justified by the facts and figures 

that ate available tous. Itis well-known 

that even .in ancient India, when the supre- 

macy ofthe Brahmans was tnquestioned, 

the non-Brahmans often took the lead in 

matters intellectual and in the realm of 

thought. The Upanishads were written by 

the Khastriyas ;.the philosophy of the 

Geéta was expounded by Srikrishna ; and 

Buddha also belonged tothe royal race. 

- Many of thé religious leaders of the middle 
ages were non-Brahmans. At the dawn of 

-British ascendancy, Maharajah Rajbullav, 


. a Baidya, was no less prominent a figure in 
thé adniinistration than Maharaja Nanda- 


kumar, a.Brahman, and ever since then, the 
‘torch -of intellectual: leadership ‘has been 
handed down by Brahmans and non-Brah- 
mäns alike, In Bihar, the-Brahmans are 
nowhere before the Lala Kayasthas. In 


‘Bengal, thet wo uncrawned kings of Bengali ' 


literature, Bankimchandra and Rabindra- 


nath, are no doubt Brahmans, but Michael 


- Madhusudan was a Kayastha, while Nabin- 


chandra was a Baidya ; among religious 
reformers Raja Rammohan and Maharshi 
Dévendranath were Brahmans, Keshab- 
chandra Sen and Protapchandra Mazum- 
dar were Baidyas, and Vivekananda was a 
Kayastha ; thétwo Bengali scientists of 
European repute—Drs. J. C. Bose and P. C. 
Ray—aré both Kayasthas; and the two 
greatest.benefactors of Education in Bengal 
—Sir T. N. Palit and Dr. Ghose—also belong 
tothe same caste. But itis not my pur- 


«posé to confine the enquiry to men of genius 


in, 


‘or great talent, for they are a class apart, 
obeying no ethnic or social Þarriers, and 
spring from all strata of society. If our 
coriclusions are to have.any general validity, 
Our data must be collected’ froma much 
‘wider field -than-the narrow circle of grea 
‘men presents. to us. l , o’ 

` The Census of India, 1911, Vol. V, Parts 


‘ 
` w 


Tand II, and 1901; Vol. VI, Part I and II, 


and the published results ofthe different 


university examinations, will furnish us 
with the materials we want. We do not 
indeed get-from these records allthat is 
necessary toniake the enquiry complete and 
exhaustive, but they are the only available 
sources, and we must make the most we 
can of them. The information supplied by 
them is often defective, and the directions 
in which the defects lie will be pointed out 
at their proper place. Atthe same time the 
materials at our disposal will enable us to 
form a general idea of the relative positions 
of the different castes with some approach 
to accuracy. = 

Of the various castes into which the 
Hindu community of Bengal is divided, the 
most numerous is that of Chasi Kaibartas, 
who exceed 20 lakhs. Next come the Nama- 
sudras (19 lakhs) and the Rajbansis (14% 
lakhs). The Brahmans come next witha 
population of 12% lakhs, and the Kayas- 
thas come immediately after the Brahmans, | 


' having a population of over 11 ‘lakhs. » 


None of the other castes count their numbers 
by tens of lakhs. Those numbering 3 lakhs 
and above are given below, in order of their 
numerical strength: ‘Bagdis (7% lakhs), ` 
Goalas: (6 lakhs); Sadgops (5% lakhs), 
Napits (444 lakhs), Muchis (414 lakhs), Pods 
(4 lakhs), Baishnavs (4 lakhs), Jogis (314° 
lakhs). l : 

The Brahmans and Kayasthas therefore 
come fourth and fifth in the list in order of 
numerical strength. The Baidyas count less 
than alakh alltold; and therefore come 
much below the Brahmans and Kayasthas 
in the list. But as gerierally speaking, the 
Brahmans, Kayasthas and Baidyas consti- 
tute a class by themselves, and are usually 
meant- by the designation Bhadralok, we 
shall confine ‘our enquiry to,these three 
higher castes. This will be doing no in- 
justice to the other castes, for except three 
minor castes (Gandhabanik, Agarwala and 
Subarnabanik) who will be referred to in 
their proper place, no other caste can stand 
comparison with the three castes at the’ 
top ofthe social scale in regard to,any 
matter which may legitimately come with- 
in the scope of our present enquiry. |. 

The exact figures forthe three higher 
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castes atthe present census (vide Part II, 
Table XIII) are as follow: Baidyas :— 
males, 44,345, females 44,451, total, 88,796 ; 
Kayasthas :—males, 570, 819, females, 542, 
662, total, 1,113,481; Brahmans :—males, 
. 666,580, females, 587,258, total, 1,253,838. 
 Itis well-known that among Brahmans 
there are certain degraded subcastes who 
occupy a lower status, e.g., Agradanis, 
who officiate at funeral ceremonies, Achar- 
jis, who cast horoscopes, and Daibajnas or 
astrologers, Bhats or family bards, and 
Barna Brahmans, who serve castes below 
the .Navasakhs. Besides these, certain 
Nepali Brahmans inthe Rajshahi division 
have been counted among the Brahmans of 
Bengal. Inthe census of 1911, the figures 
of Nepali Brahmans, Daibajnas, Barna 
Brahmans, Agradanis (who include Patit 
Brahmans), have been given for North and 
East Bengal only. Inthe census of 1901 
the figures for all the natural divisions of 
Bengal have been given. The total of these 
degraded Brahmans stood in -1901 at 
78,476. No separate figures for Bhats and 
Acharjis were given, and if their number be 
added to the above figure, and the natural 
growth of population during the next 
decade be taken into consideration, the 
total number of degraded Brahmans for 
Bengal at the census of 1911 will come up 
to over a lakh. To be on the safe side 
however, we shall raise the figure to a lakh 
- and a half, or to be quite precise, 1,53,838, 
so as to leave us eleven lakhs of Brahmans 
in round numbers asthe unit of: comparison. 

In regard to the Kayasthas also, itisa 
matter ofcommon knowledge and it has 
also been referred to in the Census Reports 
of 1901 and 1911,. that a large number of 
low class Sudras have passed themselves off 
as Kayasthas, so that, in order to afford a 
reliable basis of comparison, these Sudras 
should be eliminated, as far as possible, 
from the ranks of Kayasthas. .The Census 
Report for 1901 (pages 312 and 460) shows 
that in 1891 as many as:2,34,555 persons 
entered themselves as Sudras of which 
1,24,528 were returned inthe Dacca and 
Chittagong divisions, and 1,10,032 in the 
other divisions of Bengal. But in the census 
of 1901 the total number returned as 
Sudras was -1,85,789 only, of which practi- 
cally the whole .was contributed by the 
Dacca and Chittagong divisions, -and the 
1 lakh 10 thousand Sudras returned for the 
other divisionsin1891 vanished altogether. 
But this is notall. At the census of 1911, 
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Bengal.’ 


Did 


38,000 Sudras ofthe Dacca and Chittagong 
divisions returned themselves as Kayasthas 
(page 512, Vol. V}. Excluding these 38,000 
Sudras from the total number of Kayasthas 
returned at the present: census, we find 
that their actual strength is reduced to 
1,075,481. Now the possibility is that-the _ 
disappearance of 1 lakh 10 thousand % 
Sudras atthe census of 1901. was due to 
their absorption in the ranks ofthe Kayas- 
thas, and if that be so, the number of these 
pseudo-Kayasthas, augmented by natural, 
growth, is not now likely to fall far short 
of 1 lakh 75 thousand. We shall therefore 
make a further deduction of 1,75,481 from 
the total number of Kayasthas, soas to 
leave a residue of nine lakhs 1n round. num- 
bers, which we shall take’ to be the actual 
strength of the Kayastha community in - 
the presidency of Bengal. ; Lar 
For facility of comparison, we shall in- 
crease the total number of Baidyas by . 
1,204 persons, soas to.give us the round-, 
number 90,000 for all Bengal. .This will of - 
course prejudice the Baidyas but the dis- | 
advantage willbe very slight. =... 
We shall thus proceed on the basis that 
there are 90 thousand Baidyas, 9-lakhs of 
Kayasthas and 11 lakhs of Brahmans in — 
Roughly therefore, in order to 
make the status. of the three higher castes 
proportionately. equal, there must- be ten 
Kayasthas and thirteen-Brahmans to every 
Baidya in every sphere of activity to whiche 
we thay choose to extend our investigation. | 
Let us now see what. the actual proportion 
is, inthe various walks of life- for which 
statistics are available. l o> 
Of field-labourers, ‘labourers in mines, 
artisans, domestic servants, and labourers 
of all other kinds, there are 896 among 
Baidyas, 40,844 among Kayasthas, and 
48,605 among the lt'rahmans of Bengal. 
That is to say, 1 per cent of Kaidyas, 4°5 
per cent of Kayasthas and 4'4 percent of 
trahmans are engaged in domestic and 
menial service. . a 
We find that among agents, managers,:, 
and clerks in landed estates, plantations 
and forest offices there are 1,606 Baidyas, | 
13,047 Kayasthas and*13,889 Brahmans ; 
among owners, managers and clerks in 
mines, there are 33 Baidyas, 61 Kayasthas, 
and 395 Brahmans; among owners, mana-. 
gers and- clerks in factories there are,119 
Baidyas, 333 Kayasthas, and 2,727 Brah- 
mans; and among contractors,.cashiers 
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and clerks not specified above, there are 
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_ 799 Baidyas, 2.010 Kayasthas, and 13,397 


Pn 


‘* occupation as that of writers or clerks. 


„Iñ other words, | 


Brahmans. Managers and owners of 
mines and factories are extremely few 
among us, and the vast majority of the 
above numbers are clerks.- Besides the 
Kayasthas enumerated above, 32,155 
_persons of that caste have returned their 


The total number of clerks, therefore, is 
2,557 among Baidyas, 47,606 among 
Kayasthas, and 35, 418 among Brahmans. 
about 3 per cent. of 
Baidyas, 5'3 per cent. of Kayasthas, and 
3:5 per cent. of Brahmans follow the 
clerical profession. So far asthe rank and 
file of: intellectuals among the three higher 
castes aré concerned, therefore, the Kayas- 
thas come easily first, the Brahmans come 


* next, and the Baidyas follow close at 


y 


mans. 


their heels. 

' Among gazetted officers, there are 182 
. Baidyas, 452 Kayasthas, and 607 Brah- 
That is to say, 20 in every 10,000 


- Faidyas, 5 out of every 10,000 Kayasthas, 
.. and 6 out of the same number of Brahmans, 


-` hold gazetted appointinents. 


Da, 


w 


-high among the Sub-judges and Munsifs, but even here, 


In respect of 
these appointments, therefore, where the 


test of education and intellectual fitness is 


much higher than that required for clerical 
service, the Baidyas sweep the Kayasthas 
and Brahmans before them. Next to the 
Baidyas, longo . intervallo, come the 
Brahmans, and last of all the Kayasthas. 


ae 


®& At the last census, a separate table 


was prepared for Indian Government 
officers. of superior rank in the various 
departments of provincial administration. 
Analysing the results, the Census Report 
(p. 486) of 1901 says:— ' 

“As regards their relative success among them- 
selves, it will be noticed that the Baidyas have by 
far the largest share of these appointments, and the 
Brahmans the smallest. The Baidyas are out- 
numbered by the Brahmans and Kayasthas: in the 
ratio of 84 to 1 and 18 to 1 respectively ; yet they 
can- boast of 7 covenanted and statutory civilians 
compared with two who are Brahmans, and 13 who 
are Kayasthas. Of the Deputy and Sub-Deputy 
Magistrates, 70 are Baidyas, 128 Brahmans, and 
-144 Kayasthas. The proportion of Baidyas is not so 


with 40 appointments compared with 136 filled by 
Brahmans and 160 by, Kayasthas, they have far 
more than their fair numerical share.” 

' Among commissioned and gazetted offi- 
cers of.the Police force, -there are. 65 
‘Baidyas, 158 Kayasthas, and 289 Brah- 
mans. That is to say; out of every 10,000 
persons, 7°2 among Baidyas, 1°7 among 
Kayasthas and 2:6 among Brahmans are 
superior or suberdinate officers of the Police 


2:1 per cent. for Brahmans. 
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force above the rank of constables. Here, 
too, the Baidyas predominate, the Brah- 
mans coming a long way after,-and the 
Kayasthas come last. 
Among lawyers, doctors and teachers, 


who absorb most: of the products of our 


universities, there are 1,995 Baidyas, 
15,471 Kayasthas and 89,255 Brahmans. 
Besides this, 4,249 Baidyas follow the 


traditional occupation of Kavirajes and 


89,255 Brahmans have returned: priesthood 
and the profession of-religion as their means 


‘of livelihood. If we take 10 per cent. of the 


former as Kavirajes or physicians of some 
position and learning, and 5 per cent. of the 
latter as Pundits of tols and therefore fit to 
be classed with teachers, we have the total 
figures for Baidyas, Kayasthas and Brah- 
mans following these learned professions as 
2,419, 15,471 and 28,416 respectively. 
These figures work out to 2'7 per cent. for 
Baidyas, 1'7. percent. for Kayasthas and 


A more accurate idea can however be 
obtained if we scan the figures for these’ 
three professions separately. Unfortunate- 
ly such figures are not available for the 
whole of the presidency, but for the Raj- 
shahi, Daccaand Chittagong divisions only, 
forming the defunct Government of East 
Bengal. Here among lawyers. (including 
Law-agents and Muktears) there are 510 
Baidyas, 1,709. Kayasthas, and 1,444 
Brahmans, which means that out of every 
ten thousand persons of-each caste, 56. 
Baidyas, 19 Kayasthas and 18 Brahmans 
are lawyers. Here the advantage is obvi- 
ously with the Kaidyas, who are followed ` 
at a long distance by Kayasths, and last ot 
all come the Brahmans. It need not be 
mentioned that the profession of law is the 
profession in which the Indian intellect : 
shines most conspicuously, and the relative 
position which the Brahmans occupy here 


iscertainly not in their favour. 


Of medical practitioners of all. kinds in 
North and East Bengal (including dentists, 
oculists; and veterinary surgeons), there 
are 2,066 among Baidyas,. 4,352 among . 
Kayasthas, and 2,872 among Brahmans. 


_ In other words, 230 Baidyas, 48 Kayasthas 


and 26 Brahmans in every 10,000 are medi- 
cal practitioners. That the Baidyas should 
be facile princeps in their traditional occu- 
pation is not a matter of suyprise, but the 
withdrawal of the Brahmans from the’ 
professions ‘of’ Kaviraj is a matter for pro- 
found regret, for Hindu médicine attained ; 
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its highest development in the hands of .the 
Brahmans (see. Imperial Gazetteer, edition 
1907, pages 457-58,.Vol. IV). . 


In the ranks of professors, teachers. and. 


inspectors of schools and colleges, there are, 


in North.and East Bengal, 509 Baidyas, * 
3,035. Kayasthas and 2,799 Brahmans ;. 


which .shows:-that out of every .10;000, 
members: of:each of these castes, 56 Baidyas, 
' 83. Kayasthas. and 25 - Brahmans. are 
teachers.: Here too, the Baidyas are easily. 
first, the. Kayasthas form a bad second, and 
the Brahmans are at the bottom. 


~- $o.far. North. and East Bengal are con-. 


cerned, therefore, among lawyers, ‘doctors 
and teachers, the Baidyas. lead the. way, 
the Kayasthas. lag, far behind, .and. the 

Brahmans . bring up the rear.. The Hindu 
population. of Central and West: Bengal 
exceeds that.of North and East Bengal by 
about 12 lakhs, and there the Brahmans, 
though more numerous, occupy a relatively 
inferior position. . ; 

- From the statistics available we find 
that.there are 26 Baidyas, 175 Kayasthas 
and 149 Brahmans among managers of facto- 
ries. Thatis to say, 3 Baidyas, 2 Kayas- 
thas .dnd 1'4 Brahmans in every ten 


thousand are factory managers. Pooras. 


the figures are for every caste, here, too, the 
relative pre-eminence of the Baidyas is 
evident. E R ; 3 
Taking the Income Tax assessees, we 
find. that the Baidyas. contribute 480, 
Kayasthas 3,041 and Brahmans 2,856 to 
their totalnumber. Thus out of every ten 
thousand persons belonging to the three 


higher. castes, 53. Baidyas, 33 Kayasthas. 


and 26 Brahmans pay an Income tax. 
There are therefore twice as many. Baidyas 
as there. are Brahmans who attain the 
assessable standard of competence. It is 


well known that none of the three higher. 


castes derives its income mainly from trade 
or commerce,.and most of their well-to-do 
members follow: one of the liberal profes- 
sions.. It would thus appear that in these 
professions. there. are relatively many more 
Baidyas and Kayasthas than Brahmans, 


In Bengal, none of the three castes-who contribute. 
most. largely to the Bhadralok class are on the down-, 


grade. The Brahmans in-this porvince have increased 


by 7% p.c., the Baidyas by 9 p.c., and the Kaydsthas’ 


by 13 p.c (VoLV, Part 1; 1911, p. 509). 


From this it would appear that the 
Kayasthas. possess the greatest vitality,: 


the Baidyas stand midway, 
Brahmans come next.- Ei 


” 


and the 
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Coming. now to the test of literacy, we 
find that the Subarnabaniks, Gandhabaniks 
and Agrawalas compete with the three 
higher castes on very favourable terms, 
and that these six castes belorg-to.a.class. 
apart, having 300 per mille and above.of 
literates ; none of the. other. castes. can . 
boast of. much. above 150. per mille,-ofs 
literates. TEPES or ay ee Ee 

In point. of literacy, the Subarnabaniks 
and Agarwalas stand. below. the Baidyas, 
but. above the Kayasthas and Brahmans ; 
if weconfine ourselves to literacy in English, 
the Subarnabaniks even stand. slightly, 
above the Baidyas. This fact, however 
remarkable, does not concern us at present.. 
Nor are we concerned with Europeans, 88. 
per cent. of whom are literate, or with Eura- 
sians and Brahmos, of whom 84.-and 78 - 
per cent. respectively can read and write: 
As before, we shall. confine. our investigation. 
tothe Baidyas, Kayasthas and Brahmans. | 

The standard of literacy prescribed for, 
the census.of 1911 was rather high. A per-* 
son was to be-recorded as literate only 1f he. 
could write a letter to a friend and read the. 
answer to it. The test of literacy in English 
was. the ability to read and ‘write a letter: 
in English. ee ee ee 

. The following table will show ata glance, 
the total. number of literates, and of lite-. 


‘rates in English, both male and female, . 


among the three higher castes:._ . 


——_ 
=% 


CASTE.. LITERATES. LITERATES IN & 
oo t ; E a ENGLISH. .. 
Toal males females Total ma es.females 

Baidyas, 46,995 31,663 15,332 18,441.17,535. 906 


Kayasthas 384,783 322,407 62,376 108,312 105,790 2.722 


Brahmans 472,342 410,771 61,571 129,223 126,974 2,249. 


According to the census report, 53 per 
cent. of the Baidyas, 35 per cent. of . the. 
Kayasthas, and 40 percent. ofthe Brah- 
mans are litẹrate,  — ` | m 


“It is noticeable that not only do the Baidyas come 
first in general literacy, but that their women, are far. 
more generally educated than those of any other caste. 
Nọ less than 35 per cent. ofthe Baidya women are 
literate, and they leave the Brahman and Kayastha 
women far-behind, the proportion in their cases being 
only 11 per cent. and 13. per cent. respectively. It may- 
be added that the-position of the Kayasthasin the list, - 
which is prima facielow, may be ascribed to a large. 


‚number of Sudras, a low caste of East Bengal, passing: 


themselves off as Kayasthas”’ (p. 359, Part I). 
As for literacy in 

` “The ofder of precedenée- among different caštés is 
different from that for general literacy. The first-place 


English, the report 


is held by the. Subarnabanik, to whom. however the 


Baidya is very little inferior. Then commie in order, the. 
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Brahman, Kayastha, Gandhabanik and Agarwala” 


(p. 361, Do.). 


According to the census tables, there. 
are €32 literate Baidyas, 347 literate 
'Kayasthas, and. 399 literate Brahmans, 
in every, thousand of these castes; of 
literate females per thousand, there are 


-> 346 among Baidyas, 134 among Kayas- 
* thas and 113 among Brahmans. Similarly 


d 


z, 


` 


in every ten thousand of each caste, there 
are 2,088 Baidyas literate in English, and 


980. Kayasthas and.1,090 Brahmans simi- 


larly qualified; of literate females for ten 
thousand, the Baidyas,, Kayasthas . and 
Brahmans can boast of 204, 50 and 41 
respectively. m 

Our revised estimate of the total strength 
of the three higher castes in the presidency, 
in which due allowance has been made for 
low class Brahmans and Kayasthas, 
shows these latter to better advantage as 
compared with the Baidyas, but even then 
the percentage stands thus ; ' 

i a a ay 


i ‘TI, i 
+° < Literacy.” Literacy in English, 
Baidyas . 53 pe Baidyas . 205 p.e 
Kayasthas .. 42°7 p.e Kayasthas i2 pe 
Pannen m 43 pe Brahmans L17 p.c, 

Literacy among English literacy among 

. females. females, 
Baidyas » 85 pe. Baidyas .. 20 per mille, 
Kayasthas .. 13 p.e. Kayasthas ... 6 per mille. 
Brahmans ..°12 pe. Brahmans `... 5 per mille. 


~ That is to say, in all the four tests, the 
Baidyas far surpass the Kayasthas and 


Brahmans, who are nearly equal among 


themselves, the advantage being slightly 
in favour of the Kayasthas. 

We now come tothe results ofthe Uni- 
versity examinations. We have omitted. 
the professional examinations,—those ‘on 
law, medicine, engineering, etc.,—and have 
confined’ ourselves to the Matriculation, 


“I. A. and I. Sc, B.A. and B, 8c, M. A. 


and M, Sce, examinations, We have also 
collected the statistics for the examina- 
tions held by the Board ofSanskritExamina- 
tions. The figures are of course somewhat 
conjécttiral.; for instance, Rays are to be 


found among all the three higher castes ; 
Majumdatrs occur both among Brahmans | 


and Baidyas; Das and Sen occur both 
among- Baidyas and Kayasthas. In all 


such cases, we have distributed the number 
- equally among the castesin which the same 


surnames occur. Again, it is impossible 
to distinguish between’ Kayasthas and 
Sudras-among successful candidates, but 
as the standard of educational attainments 


10 
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among Sudras is not high, the chance of 
error from this source is small. Further, 
we have taken the statistics for one year 
—1911—only. If the. figures fora whole 
decade could -be tabulated, the investiga- 
‘tion would of course have been far’ more 
‘Satisfactory. But as ‘it is, it is riot too 
much to hope that the enquiry: will yield us 
fairly reliable data for ascertaining the 
relative position -of the three ligher castes 
in the matters of secondary and higher 
education. 
We give below two tables, which we 
have taken some trouble to prepare, and 
they will explain the situation at- a glance, 
The result of the Sanskrit Title Examina.- 
tion has been taken from last year’sCalcutta 
Gazette, as the result of the examination 
held in 1913 has not yet been published. — 


Table A.—TOTAL NUMBER OF SUCCESSFUL 
CANDIDATES IN 1913 ACCORDING TO CASTE, 


University Baidya Kayastha Brahman 
Examinations 
on TIT 2313 1779 
nter. Art 264: }. 698 }. " 935° 
Inter. Seince - 99 $863 975 } 973 195 830 
Total of under- 1140 3286 2609 
gra nares a, 
À. 150 l 46- 353 327 
B. Se }185 103 pase S3 } 415 
o: 32 ; 66 76 
M. Se. G 438 9 f 75 20796 
Total of 223 531I 511 
graduates a g a 
Sankrit Title Baidya Kayastha Brahman 
Examination , 
Priliminary 54: 41 376 
(First) i 
Intermediate 25 Ir 276 
(Second) : 
Final (Title) - 23 18 239 
Total 102 76 891 


Table B.—PERCENTAGE OF SUCCESSFUL CAN- 
DIDATES IN 1913 ACCORDING TO CASTE 


University Baidya Kayastha Brahman 
Examinations l f i 
Sa ae ' '8G "25 "16 
A. ; i . 
IS 4 “18 075 - 
are ofundergr. 18 36 23 
B. S c. '2 05 f 04: 
-M. Sc. | 04. 008 008 
Total of graduates ‘25 ‘ 106 "04 
Sanskrit Title Baidya Kayastha Brahman 
Examination 
Preliminary "06 004, 034 
(First) 
Intermediate 03 . “002 "025. 
(Second) 
Final (Title} 02 002 02 
Total oe 008 08 
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_ The above tables will show.that here, as 
elsewhere, the. Baidyas are a long way 
ahead, and that as between the Kayasthas 
‘and ‘the Brahmans, the latter come: off 
„second best. For instance, in every ten 
thousand, thereare130 Baidyas, 36 Kayas-. 
thas and 25 Brahmans among the under- 
graduates, and 25 Baidyas, 6 Kayasthas 
and 4°5 Brahmans among the graduates, 
“of the -year.: Incidentally, these figures will 

show, even afterall necessary deductions 
have been made, how little headway higher 
education has made in our midst, in spite of 
the popular notion that the country is being 
flooded with graduates, | 

_ The results of the Sanskrit Examinations 
show that in every ten thousand, 10 Bai- 

dyas, 8 Kayasthas, and 8 Brahmans, have 

passed. one. pr other ofthe Examinations 
_ prescribed by the Board of Sanskrit Exami- 
nations. Now these examinations are maiù- 
ly-intended for scholars of the tols, a purely 
indigenous and peculiarly Brahmanic 
institution. But even here, we find the 
Baidyas holding their own if the relative 
numerical strength of the two communities 
be considered. ` The distinction which the 
Baidya community has begun to achieve in 

Sanskrit learning was recognised by Gov- 
ernment when two learned members of that 
caste were not long ago honoured with the 
title of Mahamahopadhyaya. 


Before we conclude, we shall take the 
liberty to make a suggestion for the consi- 
deration ofthe Census and the University 
authorities. It would be very desirable to 
have a more complete statistical account of 
the three higher castes atthe next census. 
The figures for the progressive sections of 
the Brahmans and Kayasthas, such as 
Banerjeas, Mukherjeas, Chatterjeas, Gan- 
gulys, Chakraburtys, Bhattacharjeas, 
Sanyals, Lahiris, Bhaduris, Maitras, Ghoses, 
Boses, Guhas, Mitras, Dattas, etc., should 
be separately shown, and separate tables 
should be given for all low class Brahmans 
and Kayasthas forthe entire presidency, 
and not for selected divisions only. The 


‘percentage as well as the total number. of ~ 


successes for each separate caste should be 
compiled year after year in the University 
Registrar’s office, and published as a part of 
the annual calendar, In the Census Report’ 
for 1911 tables showing the percentages of 
success at the different university examina- 
tions have been given. Atthe next census 
figures for the various castes may be sepa- 
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rately shown ifthe university calendar be : 
amplified as proposed above... . 

` -The net result of our survey is that on 
the whole, the Baidyas. are far and away 
the most progressive section of the Hindu 
community, and that the Subarnabaniks, 
Gandhabaniks and Agarwalas being except- 
ed, the Brahmans and Kayasthas come . 
next, at agreat distance from the Baidyas, » 
but: that their mutual position is almost 
equal, the advantage being rather infavour — 
of the Kayasthas:in many itnportant 
respects, if we omit the Sudras from con- 
sideration. One advantage the Brahmans — 
and Kayasthas have over the. Baidyas, 
and it lies in their numbers, but thé 
vast . majority of them is sunk in ignor- 
ance and misery, and an appreciable port- 
tion of the whole employed in menial. 
and domestic service. Let us not be 
misunderstood. We do not mean to say 
that the Baidyas have advanced as faras _ 
they could or should. In commerce and 4 
industry, for instance, even they, the most ~’ 
progressive caste among the. Hindus of. 
Bengal, make but a poor show... The army 
and. the navy are of course barred to all of 
us, and in common with other Indians, the 
Baidyas hold but an insignificant propor- 
tion of the highest civil appointments, 
owing mainly tothe bar sinister of colour. ` 
Even in respect of literacy, where their. 
superiority over the other higher castes is — 
so manifest, they have yet to move much 
faster before they can come up to the level: 
of the Brahmos and Eurasians. . Bengali: 
Hindus, as a whole, have made but small 
progress in the path of modern civilisation, 
but what we mean to say is, that small as 
that progress has been, compared with the 
civilised countries of the West, the Brah- 
mans, who were so long the natural leaders 
of Hindu society and the hereditary reposi- 
tories of the traditional wisdom of the race, 
can no longer claim the pride of place and 
have been outdistanced in the march of 
progress by other castes, notably the 
Baidyas. As everybody will admit, the aver-% 
áge standard of intelligence among the three” 
higher castes isthe same, specially if the 
comparison be confined td the upper strata of 
the three communities. The infusion of new 
blood from the ranks has at least quickened 
the vitality of the Kayasthas. But the 
Brahmans have always - been. the. great 
conservative force in Hindu society, and 
even át the present day, nearly ninety thou- 
sand Brahmans earn their livelihood by ` 


_ 


ep! 
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following the profession of priests of which 
a very small minority are really Pundits: in 
any sense: It is a matter of common 
notoriety that these priests are mostly 

- ignorant even of the shastras and actas a 
drag on the wheel of progress, The Census 

_. Report truly observes that © ~ 

4- “Though they are bound to be consulted about 
religious ceremonies, their social position is a low one, 
the. calling. of a priest. being looked. down: upon 
because it involves the acceptance of petty gifts.” 

The proud position which the Brahmans 
once occupied in the hierarchy of castes 
was. mythologically expressed by .saying 
that they sprang from the mouth of Brahma 
the Creator. That position still belongs 
to them in theory, but the facts and figures 
cited above should leave no reasonable 

` ground for their continuance in that self- 
complacent.belief. The Brahmans are lack- 
ing in adaptability to environment, more 
so than the Baidyas and Kayasthas, and 
+ they must move with the times before they 

"can expéct to find a more flattering record of 
themselves.in the census reports and statis- 

tics. To shut.our eyes and imagine that. 
we are not. bemg outstripped in the race, 
is. an ostrich-like ~ policy which can only 
‘bring us ridicule and diseredit. Facts can- 

_ not-le, arid they are against the Brahmans.. 
‘They have indeed fallen from their high 
estate, and it behoves them how to gird np 
-their loins. and once more march. at- thé van 
sof progress. We all know how considerably 
the Muhammadans. had lost -ground in the 
. last century and how. earnestly they are 
now trying to.make up leeway. They were 
looking backwards, and in the meantime 
the Hindus were stealing a march over 
them, and‘have now. so far outdistanced 
them .that in Bengal only two Musalmans 
_ to every five Hindus are literate. Similarly 


. m + 


THE ENGLISH STYLE AND LANGUAGE. 
‘HE first surface impression gained. from 
T reading this new volume of. transla- 
tions by Rabindranath Tagore is the 
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among Hindus themselves, the Brahmans 
were lost in the contemplation of the golden 


‘age while the- other Bhadralok classes 


applied themselves vigorously to-carve out 
a place for themselves-in the living present, 
with the result that to-day the proportion 
of Baidya women who:can read and write- 
(35 per cent) is nearly-equal to the propor- 
tiou of male. Brahmane ofall classes 
similarly qualified (40 percent): “As -a 
Brahman himself, the writer cannot help 
feeling deeply humiliated, not at- the 
advance which the other castes have made 
—all honour and success to them—but at 
the relative position which the Brahmans 
now hold among the higher castes. They 
have been -telegated. to: a ‘back seat, and 
instead of .wasting their energies in futile 
endeavours to tie themselves down: ‘with 
more fetters, they ‘should strive to regain 
their lost place in healthy and honourable 
emulation with the other castes and: races 
of our common motherland. It is: useless 
to cry ‘Halt! or ‘Back to the old groove!’ 
to the other castes, for they will not. obey 
the mandate. They have tasted the divine 
draught of knowledge, and will not be’ 
called back. There is nothing more tragic 
in the history of nations that while the 
backward communities of our country cry’ 
for ‘light, more light,’ and continue to forge 
ahead, the Brahmans, . wrapped’ round 
with a false pride, and with their eyes ever 
turned towards the ‘Past, refuse to he 
hustled out of their reactionary ideals, 
supremely unconscious of the fact that they 
can continue to stand still only atthe cost: 
of everything that made them the head and 
crown of the ancient Indian polity.. `` 


A BENGALI BRAHMAN, 


4 
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(Some notes on Rabindranath Tagore’s new Translations). 


amazing wealth of colour and beauty. 


scattered everywhere in profusion. The 
artistic and literary sense isso absorbed, 
that other faculties are, for the time being, 
almost held in suspense.. The sheer beauty, 
the beauty of a new-found joy in the world . 
of art, holds the reader, 3 ee 
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And then the perfect simplicity and natu- 
ralness of it all strikes the attention. Here 
is a pure, transparent soul expressing its 
own inner nature; not merely a brilhant 

_and clever writer captivating the imagina- 
tion by novel literary artifice. Every- 
where there is spontaneity and freshness. 
That straining after effect, that ‘eagerness 
fora new sensation, whichis so painfully 
present in much modern poetry and prose, 
is here wholly absent. For the. English 
reader this freshness makes a large part of 


the original impulse of delight, “There are. 


other much deeper things, as we shall see, 
but this alone accounts for much of the 
immediate and instinctive response which 
thé Anglo-Saxon world has given to the 


new poet,—a' response that has won for him. 


so quickly the highest literary award of the 
West. 


' When, we look a little further still, not ` 
leaving yet the literary and artistic side, we. 


find that, one of the supreme tests “which 


Matthew Arnold applied for the criticism of. 
gieat poetry is satished. What the English, | 


critic called the test of ‘the inevitable word,’ 
—the word, that is to say, which once 


tittered, can never be forgotten ; the phrase 


which seems destined exactly to fit the scene ; 

the picture whith haunts the memory with 
a néw illumination,—this ‘inevitable word’ 
is found again and again throughout the 
book, and. it gives to many ofthe poems 
the noté of distinction, the mark of genius. 
To take one example only :— 


‘The lone night lies along your path, 


Thedawn sleeps behind the shadowy hills. 


The stars hold their breath counting the 
a * ; hours, 
The feeble moon swims in the deep night.’ 


To analyse the beauty of these lines 
would be a sacrilege; but no one who has 


felt the wonder and the stillness of the`' 


Indian night can fail to be touched by a 
kindred sympathy with the poet. Every 


epithet, every word tells : there is nothing: 
otiose. It is as though there had been put’ 


down once for all what the reader had 
wished to say, but could not find adequate 
words to express. The effect is the same as 
that produced on the mind by a new strain 
of music, or a beautiful picture,—the feeling 


that here at length is the meaning of some . 


obscure inner question, some hidden unex- 
plainable beauty. Before hearing the music 


or- seeing the picture, all was vague and- 


_shadowy, or only felt dimly inthe self 
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conscious mind : but the poet, the musician, 

the artist, awakens the sleeping soul, strik- 
ing the chord of memory, and there follows 
an uprush of new-found joy,—that joy of. 


‘strange recognition or of glad surprise, 


whichis the very essence of romance. 
In the greater number of poems, the 


rhythm of the language used is so perfect 


and the word painting ‘is so simple, that. 
neither the colour nor the beauty of the ori. 
ginal Bengali seems to be lost. They seem 
rather to be transformed ° and there is the 
equivalent ofa new poetic creation. This 
is not always achieved, and now -and . then 
a word is translated in a way that the: 
purely English mind could only follow with 
difficulty. To. take an example from: a. 
couplet which still remains one of the:most: 
beautiful in the book :~ oa ge eG, ee 


» 


Allis done and “finished in the etérnal. 


Heaven.: 2o. 
But earth’s flowers’ of 


' i 


illusion äre kept 
eternally fresh by death. ae aT 


Here ‘illusion’ would be-almost. noes 


ligible to those who had not studied the: 
doctrine of Maya ; and yet it would be very: 


hard indeed to find a word in English 


4 ; A 
‘api 


which could express more clearly the mean- 


ing, Perhaps,. in tases ‘like .these;. the 
transliteration of thought rather.than its ` 


translation is the only thing possible, and - 


the foreign language must perforce accept. 


et 


word. Many hundreds of.such ‘translitera:- 


- and absorb the ahenidea and even the alien ® 


tions’ are to be found in the New Testa- . 


ment and they have now become common-. 
places of ordinary speech.. .Yet the. process, . 


even here, in passages which have become. - 


classical, has not at ‘all times ` been- 


successful, and such ‘phrases.as ‘bowels of. - 


compassion’ ‘sons of the bride chamber’. 
etc., have never become assimilated. In 
Rabindranath’s translatioris there are no 
harshnesses such as these remaining. He 
has been wise in trusting more to para- 


-phrase than to any attempts to force the 


English language into new moulds. That hes 


the original even in and through his pata- 


phrases (where often every word of the 


original Bengali has been modified) is one of 
his amazing triumphs. ; A 


» 


has kept the terseness and the beauty of, 


I do not think the uniqueness of. the « 


poet’s achievement in language and style 
has been at all, as yet, adequately under- 
stood by Indian readers. Very -rarely 


indeed in the world’s literature has a single 


j 


x 
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writer becoine a master poetin two different 
languages. The attempt to write in Greek 


by the Latins was occasionally made, þut . 


invariably with lack of delicacy. and 


taste. At the time of the Renaissance some. 


passable : Latin verse and Latin prose was 
composed by the greatest Europeans, but 
none of it—not even that of Milton—is 
read with much pleasure today. Milton 
composed also in Italian, but his work in 
that language has now little: more than a 
purely historical interest. Itis, of- course, 
far too early to say whether ‘Gitanjali 
or the ‘Gardener’ will’ become English 
classics; My own opinion is that’some of 
the poems- from. both volumes will take 


that rank, but not perhapsthe volumes as a: 


whole. But even though we cannot anti- 
cipate the verdict of the future, we can say 
with absolute assurance, that the living 
present of English literature has been 
powerfully and mightily affected by 
Kabindranath’s. appearance. This fact has 
been recognised far beyond the limits of the 
British Isles. The .newest distinction of 


: the poet is a signal proof of the width of 


interest ‘and appreciation, that .he. has 


aroused. .: 


-< It:may be objected: that these transla- 


tions of Rabindranath are not true English 


poems, .(in the.sense that Shelley’s lyrics, 
tor instance, are. such) because they are not. 
bound by the/laws of verse and metre and. 
worhyme.. Such an objection reveals a -misun- 
~ derstanding of what . constitutes English . 


poetry.. .Walter . Pater has pointed out 


long ago, in his famous Essay on Style, . 


in. ‘Appreciations’, that the line between 


‘prose’ and ‘poetry’ in English literature . 


is. more imaginary than.real. It is, not 
marked merely by the adventitious aids 
of metre and rhyme; though these dis- 


` tinctions may denote the normal and 
the , 


conventional , difference between 
twomedia. But.high imaginative prose, 
such. as Ruskin -has i 
‘Modern Painters’, or Carlyle in ‘The 


< French Revolution,’ crosses over the border 
~ into poetry from one side; while rhapsodical . 


and other forms of poetry, such as much of 


Walt : Whitman, trosses. over the border . 
into prose from the other. Itis along this . 
border. line. between prose and poetry that . 


Rabindranath has passed’ with almost 
unerring steps. _Now.and again his ear for 
English rhythm fails him; now and again 
he drops into bald. prose. ‘The wonder, how- 


ever, is, not that he-does thesethings at all, - 


given. to us, in: 
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but that he does them so seldom.. The bulk 
of the two volumes-he has published is pure 
poetry, and poetry ofa very high order. 

A brief historical survey of the type of 
poetry which Rabindranath has used in his 
present English translations may make 
clearer the character of his success.and the 
difficulty of his theme. A little more than 
three hundred years ago a volume of the 
purest English was given to the world in 
the authorised translation of the Bible. 
This translation was . itself, as Westcott 
has pointed out, a gradual growth, the 
work of many minds.and many centuries. 
It was remarkably parallel to the epic 
growths in other literatures, only in this 
case there could be no accretion or addition 
but only improvement of the language and 
style. The Bible. translation was really 
begun in-Anglo-Saxon times. Wycliffe and 
Tyndall, however,laid the sold foundations 


of the present English version, and it was 
- completed in the greatest of all periods of 


English. Literature,—the days .of Shakes- 
peare, the Elizabethan Age. lt is easy to see 
the height reached by this translation by 
comparing it with that of Wycliffe, On the 
other hand it is easy to feel the debasement 
reached by the modern revised version of 


‘the New Testament, piblished in 1881. - 


Let any one take, for instance, the close of 
the seventh chapter of the Book of Revela- 
tion beginning ‘What are these that are 
arranged. in white, robes’ and compare the. 
Authorized and Revised Versions, and he 
will see how difficult the pure rhythmical. 
style is to maintain., > 

When weexamine the Authorized Version - 
as literature, we see at once that there are 
different. types of translation suited to 
different subjects. There is what has been 


called the grand style of Isaiah, and there 


is the simple narrative style of the Gospels. 
But there is something more. There is pure 
poetry, as well as pure prose. The. transla- . 
tions of the prophets and the Psalms.and . 
the Book ot Job are both lyrical and 
passionate. Taken together, they make 
one of the purest fountains of poetry in the 
whole English language!” SO l 
The question has been raised in modern | 
times, why such rhythmical poetry as that 
contained in the Bible, when once the type — 


* For cxaimples of this form of poetry, at its best, — 
the thirty-fifth chapter of Isaiah, the - twenty-eighth 
chapter of the Book of Job and the .104th Psalm |. 
may be read. 2 ago” ee i n 


~~ 
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was set, should not have created a succes- 
sion and a following among later poets. 
Blank verse, for instance, came into com- 
"mon usein English literature with the 
early Elizabethans, and a thousand differ- 
ent strains of music have been played by 
Fnglish poets on that instrument since the 
days ofits adoption.. The heroic couplet, 
again, dominated the whole range of 
English poetry, for nearly a hundred years. 
Why then not this magnificent type of 
poetry which did the Bible illustrated .so 


freely, give amodel to later English writers.. 


Something must be put down to the 
narrow, views, of ‘Biblical inspiration. and 


sanctity ofits very letter which prevented | 


imitation. There is also the tact that 
English writers themselves even the great- 
est, were obsessed with the conventions of 
exact metre which they received from anti- 
quity. These conventions encumbered the 
` English poets "more and: more as.. the 
Seventeenth Century advanced, and the 


Classical “Period began. The Romantic. 


writers of the early Nineteenth Century 
broke through many of these convéntions, 
but they did not go back to this long un- 
` used and unexplored vein of pure goldén 
ore iti their own. literary past.. 

But there is a further answer still. -The 
style of this Biblical poetry, though appar- 
ently easy, is,-as I have already said, very 
difficult indeed. In lesser-hands than. those 
of the great Seventeenth Century transla- 
tors it becomes either grandiose, pompous 
and affected, or else it degenerates into 


unmusical prose. Looking back over our’ 


own past literature, [ can remember only 
one great writer who has attempted this 
style with success, before the volumes 
of Rabindranath—and thatis Newman. It 
is interesting to note further that he suc- 
` ceeded in it inthe-very field which Rabindra- 


nath-originally entered,—the translation of. 


réligious themes. | eae 
' Historically, therefore, we find that this 


peculiar medium of irregular rhythmical’ 
English, which Rabindranath has chosen. 


for both. his published volumes, has been 
found singulary adapted for translation, 


especially in the case of -solemn ànd- 
It seems to- demand’ 


mystical subjects. 
two. great. qualities from the -author, 
‘absolute naturalness and simplicity on the 
-one hand, and the spirit of deep reverence, 
religious spirit, on the other. Where these 
are both present, this instrument of pure 
_ rhythmical Enghsh is like a sharp. tool, 
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capable of producing the most delicate and 


beautiful work. What, for instance, could ~’ 


be more beautiful and delicate than. this ? . 


“Peace, my heart, let the time for the’ 


parting be sweet. _ 
Let it not be a death but completeness. 


Let love melt into memory and pain into. 


Songs. g 


“Let the flight through the sky end in'the, 


folding of wings over the nest. 
Let the last touch of your 
gentle like the flowér of the night. > 
Stand still, O Beautiful End, for a mo- 
ment and say your last words in silen¢e. -` 
I bow to you and hold up my lamp to 
light you'on your way.” ene 


hands be: 


che 


- On the other hand, like the same sharp. “A 


tool, this- very instrument of rhythmical © 
‘English is likely to. turn back on .the hands, 


of the user, who uses it clumsily and igno- 


rantly. I havein.mind cettain passagesin » 


modern English writers, who have tried 
with it to represent the war songs or reli- 


gious songs of other peoples.. The effect 
has been, in every case. I can recall, one of. 


; 


> 
Fa + 


bathos and futility,—mere rhetoric rather. ` 


than pure poetry. Rabindranath’s use of 
this instrument wasa daring one, butit 


was the daring of genius, A lesser spirit — 


would have attempted the same task with. 


the more conventional instrument of verse.. : 


Rabindranath’s course was.wholly original, : 


and itmarks anew point reached in-English 
literature. | a oa 

‘It yet remains to be seen how far the 
new. poet can carry the practice of this 
dificult medium which.he has adopted. In 


Wy 


Gitanjali, - where the.songs translated were . ` 


all of a religious-character, his master hand. 
wielded the instrument with a power and a- 


delicacy which gained for him an immediate 


reputation in the West. In the Gardener he. 


has- gone still further, and employed it in 
translating some of his earlier Bengali ‘love 


poems. Here his success has been almost. 


equally .remarkable—perhaps, in certain 


cases, even more remarkable. ~The style of. + 


his translation: has helped to give to the 
theme.oflove its true. mystical note. But 
in one or two poems (in which the mystical 
side of love is not represented) the poet 


himself seems to find the instrument he has’ 


been 
against him, and he frankly. abandons it 
either for prose or. for metre. The simple 


‘prose form of translation is seen in number. 


44,,‘‘Reverned Sir, forgive this pair of sinners’ - 


Na, 
aa 
+ 


using hitherto. beginning to turn. . 
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and in number’ 83, “She‘dwelt on the hill 
side by the edge ofa maize field.”’ Metre 
is, on the other hand, fallen into almost un- 
awares in number 42, “O mad, superbly 

drunk.” i 
This instinctive- coursé which the poet 
has taken seems, therefore, to point to the 
` fact that, just as there are limits to the use 
- of blank verse, ‘and the sonnet, and the ode, 


so there are limits to this new, yet old, form. 


_ of English poetry also. These limits dre at 
present hard to define, for they have never 
been worked out through along literary 
period, bat they will clearly inelude all 
those subjects which may be loosely called 
‘mystical’. Furthermore, the simple inno- 
-cent. poetry of childhood may well be brought 
' within their range. It may even be found 
_thatdrama, in certain ofits aspects; will 
find: more living expression in this medium 
than.either in prose or in blank verse. But 
. that is more doubtful. In narrative poetry 
_ thére will probably be little place for this 
* special style, for it does not lend itself well 
tolong sustained passages, while it is ad- 
mirably ‘suited to short ‘swallow-flights of 
song.’ - | 

In ‘all that I have said dbove I wish to 
avoid one misunderstanding.’ I am not 
supposing for a moment that Rabindranath 
originally sat down ‘to write English 
poetry’, and after turning over the various 
styles, ete., in his mind decided deliberately 
ato adopt this form. I no more imaginethis 
“to be the case, than I suppose that the 
English translators of I611 sat down, 
and considered whether they should 
translate the Psalms into blank verse, or 
heroic couplets! Of course, such ideas of 
literary origination are’ absurd. If there 
had been any such deliberate consciousness, 
it is probable that the freshness and natural- 
ness, which we English admire so much 
in Rabindranath’s work, would have been 
lost. We should have had, as it were, 
artificial flowers’ made of wax instead of 
the fresh beauty of nature herself. > What 
really happened wasthis. After playing 
the music of his own- Bengali ` mother- 
tongue he then felt along the. chords of the 
new instrument $f English which was 
put into his hands till he found those notes 

ich would suit his theme; A ae sh 
pr sadade hegan toplay. ‘Gitanjal? 
a e ardener’ are the first oo 
of that new music. And the strange an 
wonderful thing is thatwe English’ can 
recognise this new music played by a 


< 
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first part of my subject, as I read 
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foreigner as out very own, -To himself 
perhaps the surprise has ‘been greatest of 
all; for he could hardly dare to hope that 
the barriers of race and climate and tradi- 
tion- would be:so easily ‘passed. But 
passed they were. And-the fact. of his 
immediate recognition as -an ‘English’ 
poet (using the word ‘English’ of language, 
not of race) shows how the universal heart 
of humanity is one and undivided... -It puts 
an end, for ever to the theory Of a fial and 
ultimate contrast between East and’ West. 
It is the harbinger of the new day, which is 
now dawning, when the East will be able 
to speak directly to.the heart of the West 
and vice versa. And ifthis once begins to 
happen in literature, and in that to which 
all true art and literature ‘point, namely, 
religion; then we need not fear that the 


more mundane spheres of ordinary and 


common life will remain unmodified and 
unaffected. -For it is the living spirit of 
man—I should rather say the Spirit of God 
in man, that leads the world forward and 


that spirit is first prophetically expressed 


in the higher ranges of the religious life. 
From. thence it descends through literature 
and -art to the lower ranges of human 
livelihood, and. political administration. 
No people in the world’s history, that has 
kept its intellectual and spiritual life high 
and lofty, has ever remained in permanent < 
political subjection; and as the life of 
humanity advances this fact will become 
more, and not less, apparent. - E 

One more thought presents itself, in this 
over 
and over again with ever greater delight 
the English translations of Rabindranath. 
His purity of English speech, so simple and 
even homely, yet so stately and majestic, 
comes (paradoxical as this may appear)- 
from his lack of knowledge of current 
English. For the English: of to-day. that. 
has filtered into literature from journalism, 
advertisements and popularised slang, has 
debased the King’s-coinage. The róyal 
stamp has been rubbed away by the wear 
and tear of modern life. Rabindranath’s 
English, which .he- uses so purely, has come 
to him not from daily converse with modetn 
Englishmen or daily newspaper reading, 
but from daily converse with great English 
books. His unfamiliarity with current 
English has not made his: style, archaic. 
On the contrary it kept his English pure. 
The dialect of English that-is spoken and 
written -to-day is not destined.to remain 
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permanently and ‘irreparably fixed. As we 
hope that English life will’ resume its old 
dignity arid simplicity, when the fever. of 
these modern times is over; so we -trust 
that the English language- will resume its 
‘old dignity and simplicity.. Ifthis be the 
case, (and there are many favourable. omens) 
then in’ this respect, as well as: in other 
ways, Rabindranath, by the purity of his 
English speech, will be more in.the line of 
our.true literary development than such 
masters of current phrases and idioms as 
Rudyard Kipling and H.G. Wells. That 
dialect, which they are using in so much of 
their writing, will be. unintelligible in a few 
generations. Rabindranath’s English on 
the other hand will remain intelligible, for 
itis always pure and always simple. 

- If what I have-written aboveis trite, 


then it wasnomereaccident of good fortune . 


which: made Rabindranath leap into fame 
_in English Literature. It was rather the 
unconscious and natural expression of. his 
own genius meeting our own conscious and 


` deep-felt needs. We, English, were tired of. 


ourselves and of our own Hteraty age, with 
its restless complexity of life and thought. 
We knew that the only way for us to go 
forward was to get face to face with 
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Nature and Simplicity, as Wordsworth and. 
some of_our greatest poets in the past had 


done. But the way was hard. to find, and. ' 


we were sore let and .hindered by our own 
upbringing and environment; and the 


younger writers felt the sense of bewilder- - 


ment and oppression miost acutely, Much 


had gone before to make them realize this : 


evil state: there was no ‘lack of self-criti- ` 


cism and even of self-condemnation.. But 


nothing else than a new impulse from 


without could give the shock needed for - 


revival. Then Rabindranath appeared. 
He. came, he saw, he conquered. All our 
younger poets have felt the shock of his 
sudden apparition. There has -been no 


evil. spirit ofjealousy awakened by it, but’ - 


a warm-hearted welcomeand response, and’ 


a readiness to learn from him the message.. 


he has to teach. The boon‘he has given. 
to English literature has not: been ‘merely: 


a new type of poetry, a new’ purity, of 


rhythm. It has been his. own simple nature,’ 


—himself. © © ° | - 

But of the new impulse to thought and 
emotion that his presence in England has 
quickened, I must write in a. separate 
article. 1 TO l ié 
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VIKRAMADITYA. AND NAHAPANA .. 


By K. P. JAYASWAL, M.A., (OXON.); BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


WtHE questions of. Vikramaditya and. 


Nahapana I have discussed at length 


=. in a paper on the Brahmin Empire. (of 
the Sungas and Sunga-Kanvas) which is 
waiting publication. In the meantime I 
shall, briefly notice-in these columns the 
results of my investigations on the subject. 
In 31 B. C. the Empire of Magadha, or 
rather the Imperial throne of Magadha, as 


the Empire ‘had already passed away, was. 


taken away fromthe hands ofthe Sunga, 
the 11th descendant ofthe Brahmin hero 
Pushyamitra. The throne was taken away 
from the hands of the Sunga king and his 
Shogun minister the Kanva Suskrama— 
because those hands had ceased to perform 
their duty. They could not meet the Sythic 
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invaders ‘successfully and the Imperial 


throne had.to be vacated in favour ofa 
new race ofrulers who could meet them 
successfully on the stage of history. The. 
tragi-comedy recently enacted by Nanda 
and Chandragupta, by Brihadratha and 


Pushyamitra was repeated ‘once. more.. 


This'time thé actors were a Sunga, whom 
history hás, left unnamed, and a Sata- 
vahana. - a eo n o 

The first Sata-vahana, according to. one’ 


Purana, had made, himself king ina king- . 


less country. In other words theses 
vahana (about 213 BLorassumed royal 
in his republican state over which ‘he pre- 
sided. .The state vas that of the Satvats 
who are described as a, republican com. 
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munity in the Aitareya Brahmana and who 
appear as relatives of Krishna in the Maha- 
‘bharata. The hero: Satyaki, bears . therr 
communal. name; and the Satiyas is 
another form of the name of thecommunity 
found: in. Asoka’s inscriptions. The first 
- Satavahana’s name. was Simuka. He was 
- pòpulary- called .Sudraka, although. he 
was a’Satvat Brahmin. His great achieve- 
ments .are. described in the -prologue 
to-the Mrit-Sakatika and in an inscrip: 
tin`- recorded. by. his wife .where his 
horse sacrifices,- bloody sacraments - of 
imperialism, are detailed. The Sata- 
vahanas had their capital at Pratishthana 

(Pethan).in the Mahratta country.. | 
In or about 182 B.C. Sata-karni, “the 


Arrow of theSatas,’’cameto théthrone. His ' 


‘grandfather bearing the same name was a 
contemporary of Pushyamitra of Magadha 
and Bhikshuraja Kharavela, the mighty 
dynast of Orissa. He conquered the Andhras 
¢and won the title given by history to his 
trace, “the Lord of the Andhras” (Andhra- 
bhrityas, ‘He to whom the Andhras were 
vassals’). The title confused this Aryan and 
‘Brahmin dynasty with the Andhras them- 
: selves. . | 
Sata-karni, as his mother the Lady 
Gautami proudly says in the ‘‘chiselled 
history’ of his great son, destroyed the 
barbarian races who were oppressing the 
„country, the Sakas, Khaharastras (Par- 
*thians) and Greeks;. he saved the Hindu 
Law-.and Hindu civilization from the out- 
landish intruders. 3 


He defeated and suppressed. the Khaha- l 


rata Nahapana, ‘called Nahavana in Jain 
records, whose dateis given there as.132-93 
B.C. European scholars have missed- the 
Indian data about -Nahapana and -have 
placed. him a century. later: Nahapana’s 
‘son-in-law was a Saka and most likely 
Nahapana was himself regarded as a Saka. 
His son-in-law, who-hears a. Hindu name— 
Rishabhadatta—dates his inscriptions in the 
era of- Nahapana.. Apparently Nahapana 
was the founder of an era’ commencing 
with the accession of his. sovereign, the 
emperor of Parthea (136 B.C.). Nahapana 
was defeated and killed by Satakarni 


(called the Great. in. one of the Puranas) 


who restruck Nahapana’s coins. | 
- Satakarni died about 58-57 B.C. and 
was succeeded by. his son who .bears a 
Vedic name, Pulamavi, popularly called 
only ‘Puloma.’ «Two forms of his name are 
found in the. Puranas: Paloma and Vilava, 


ant alll 


His name on coins which were issued in the 
Dravida country is given in the Prakrit 
form, Vilavaya-kura; kura being a Dravi- 
dian, word meaning ‘king’ or ‘emperor.’ 
European scholars have treated Vilvaya- 
kura as.a distinct.and separate king, for 
they could not find the name in the-Puranic 
list which they consequently . declared as 
being incomplete. Vilava or.. Puloma 
conquered and annexed Magadha. He 
reigned from c: 57 to 21 B.C. ; l 
There are several legends and traditions 
about: the. ‘Vikramaditya’... One.school of 
Ujjain astronomers asserts that the Vikra- 
ma era was counted from the death of 
Vikramaditya, and the other alleges that 
it was reckoned from the accession of 
Vikrama. The latter isthe statement of 
the Jains also in their oldest records. 
Hindu'astronomers. say that he destroyed 
the Saka king who had founded an era; 
European scholars have taken it to mean. 
the founder of the ‘Saka era’ started more 
than a century later. But now history dis- 
closes the real Vikramaditya, the son of the 
Lady Gautami, who rightfully describes 
herself asthe mother ofa great king, ‘the 
greatest hero’ and the grand-mother ofa 
great king, the conqueror of Magadha. 
The astronomers are not absurd when 
they say that Vikramaditya destroyed the 


‘Sakan.era-founder, for that Saka was ' 


Nahapana. The history of Satakarni the 
Gréat and his son Pulamavi is the-basis of 
the divergent traditions that the Vikrama 
era was counted from the death or the 
accession of. Vikrama. The year 58B.C. ° 
coincides with the..death ofa great king 
and the accession of a great king and. a con- 
fusion regarding the two events has arisen. 
When. it is alleged: that the era: of 58 B. C. 
was counted from the accession of Vikrama, 
Vilavaisintended thereby. The latter name 
was Sanskritised from the Prakrit records 
of the Jainas . into ‘‘Vikrama”’. (Vilava- 
Virama-Vikrama). The restoration is based 
ona mistaken rule of philology, for k 
could-not have. been. dropped. leaving ra 
behind,. but the Jainas held.the rule ‘‘kadi- 
nam lopah” and. they applied it where it 
ought not to. have been applied. l i 
Popular romance remembers -him as a 
great sacrificer, as the greatest king of 
India, as the Sun of Powers, as the very 


incarnation of justice, whose thr®ne was 


too great to be occupied by later kings of 
Hindu India. The statuettes. round the 
throne ofthe Ideal Hero are said to have 
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laughed at Bhoja when he attempted to 
ascend .the throne of that Emperor,. dug 
out by him near Ujjain. It was not the 
statuettes which laughed at the pigmy 
monarchs of mediaeval India, but that 
humorous populace themselves who once 
put political science in the mouths of carni- 
vorous crows and jackals. They ridiculed 
the successors of Vikrama, the moral and 
political imbeciles of the 13th century. 

~ Jainism claims him as a‘Jain; imscrip- 
tions tecocd his gifts to Buddhists; ortho- 
dox claims him as orthodox. But he really 
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belonged to each and all of his subjects, -for 
he, as his happy mother records, equally 
studied the interests of all his subjects and 
had merged. his own personality.into theirs. 
No wonder then that such a king lived. in 
popular memory, . both orthodox and 


‘heterodox, while Chandragupta, : Asoka 


and Pushyamitra have been forgotten. 
No wonder that an all-India era is, counted 
to commemorate his memory, -while the 
memories of Pradyota and Nanda Vardhana, 
Buddha and Mahavira have faded away. -` 








= HOW TO REALISE THE GOOD 


(Continued) 


- By WinFRED WELLOCK. ee 


A S the result of the considerations made 


in our article of last month I think we 
shall now be able to see more clearly 
‘what is meant by self-realisation ;. what 
the nature and content of the ideal life for 
to-day ought to be, and by what prifciple 
life can be wholly unified and the Good, or 


ideal life, attained. It will now be apparent — 


to all that the attainment of the Good 1m- 
plies a certain relationship with the world, 
a-relationship that requires a developed 
personality, a spirit that can feel, grasp, 
appreciate and love spiritual being every- 
where, in all its forms. .To live ina spiri- 
tual world as one ought to live,. oné must 
possess a keen perception, a sympathetic 


heart, a habit of thought, a strong love of 


truth, of light, of beauty and goodness, and 
a trained power: of selfexpression. The 
condition of happiness in a spiritual world 
is service ; and in order to serve well, a man 
must be well trained to express himself by 
hard and continued effort. But service wins 
the right and creates the power to appre- 
ciate whatever is good and beautiful; to 
enter into and to enjoy relationship with 
. spiritua? being-.everywhere. Yes, every- 
where ; for. love and service beget that. 
attitude of mind, those sympathies and 
qualities of soul, which make. the whole 


world kin, and draw men together. and 
cause them .to feel as brothers, no matter 
of what race or caste they be. But because 
love or service makes such great -demands,. 
it’ is the. means. of developing unusual , 
powers of perception and appreciation,- 
and .thus of bringing the entire world 
of spiritual being into .the mind and 
heart of man. And the world a man lives. 
in, the world which hisown mind and heart. 
creates, is really the man hitnself, for it is 
the very texture of his mind, an indication 
of the depth and strength as well as of the 
nature and number of his sympathies. 
Thought conceives and interprets the world; 
valuates life, ascertains -its meaning. and 
formulates ‘principles of conduct. Service. 


isthe application ofsuch principles to ex- 


perience ;itisthus their test and vindica- 
tion, and the means of creating the world, 
a large, beautiful, spiritual and significant 
‘world if thought and sesvice be of the best, 


but a narrow, stifling physical world if they: 


be slipshod, we have to live in. For not only 
does a man create his own heaven -and hell, 
he also creates the world of his daily habi- 
tation. Thus to live ideally is to- reside 
ina wonderful kingdom of spirit and to: 


enjoy an infinite number of spiritual rela: 
tionship.. Just asa man discovers.Nature 


ay 
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‘and gains the right and power to revel in 


her moods and her beauty, through con- 
templation and patient ‘appreciation ; 
discovers the spiritual nature of God, His 
wonderful ways, works and laws, through 
meditation and devotion; so does he dis- 
cover man, or the spirit of man, enter into 
fellowship with' his fellows and enjoy the 
myriad: manifestations which they make 
through love, devoted service, 

To discard the carnal and materialistic 


_ life, therefore, and to forfeit the barbaric 


right to fight his fellow-men for the posses- 
sion ofa few things bodily, a man gains . 
the right to possess all things spiritually ; 
and because spirit is more vital and fruitful 
than matter, and possesses a far greater 
power of producing life, or well-being, the 


man who gives up all to possess it, while 


he has nothing, yet possesses all things. 
Thus how foolish to spend all. one’s days 
trying to possess one little corner of mere 


€ earth, when by living intelligently one might 


possess the whole world spiritually ! A man 
must keep his body alive, it is true, but 
that is no reason why he Should destroy 
his soul, or why such socialiniquity as that 
whichWestern commercialism is responsible 
forshould be perpetrated. The insipient 
social evils of the West to-day are not the 
result ofa “struggle -for existence”, but of 
a foolish struggle for unlimited power and 


y wealth, for a life- of luxury, ease and plea- 
“ gute. ’ i 


= We thus see how life, by means of the 
two primary activities work and play, or 
expression and appreciation, may be the 
means of complete self-realisation, and at 
the:same time of attaining the Good, the 
maximum amount of life. Work creates a 


desire: for play, for art and spiritual com- 


munion, while play, inits turn, creates 
adesire for work, expression. It is through 
love or service that we learn to appreciate 
more deeply ; so'that if we learn to appre- 
ciate spiritual reality and spiritual rela- 


tionships, we shall derive as much pleasure. 


“from serving man as from receiving the 


gifts of his service. To appreciate and serve: 
Nature is to haves her companionship, to 
be blest with her fruits and her beauty ; 


to love and: serve God is to have commu- - 


nion with Him and to feel His benediction ; 
to love and serve man is to have fellowship 
with him and to be heirs to an infinite 
variety of beautiful and inspiring mani- 
festations. To dig, sow and till in garden 
and field ; to contemplate and to worship ; 
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to hew, weave and build and to create 
all the wonderful things of science and art : 
that is work, service, expression ; ‘to enjoy 


the fruits of man’s labour—the ripe fruits 


ofthe earth; houses aud clothes, and a 
thousand’ other comforts; the beautiful 
world of, art, ete: that is play, apprecia- 
tion: together they make up the sum of 
human life. 

Having . discovered, therefore, that the 


‘highest life consists of ‘spiritual self-reali- 


sation, .of spiritual .manifestation and 
appreciation, it is obvious that the aim 
of life ought to be. to multiply and deepen 
one’s spiritual relationships with the 
world. But one cannot do this, cannot 
realise more life, intensify'the consciousness 
of life, except through the culture ofa finer 
personality, a more sensitive spirit, a- kind- 
er heart, a keener perception, broader and 
finer sympathies. If we are -to realise 
more life it must be through’ the develop- 
ment of the self, of the mind and heart, 
of personality, as the amount of life we 
can grasp, feel, experience, must necessa- 


rily be determined by the largeness of our. 


soul, the power of the mind and heart to 
perceive, appreciate, and to express them- 
selves. But how is the soul thus develop- 
ed, cultured, refined, enlarged ? It can only 
be developed through . work, service: 
through thought, self-expression, - self-mani- 


festation, appreciation. There is no roya-' 


road to life. All spiritual power and reali] 
sation must be earned, paid for to the last- 
farthing. Neither wealth nor any device 
can bring into our possession anything 
that is spiritual,—personality, friendship, 
power of spiritual perception, true happi- 
ness, life. We either gain them through 
sheer hard work or not at all. Añ untrain 
ed eye cannot appreciate beauty or colour ; 
an untrdined ear cannot appreciate good 
music; an untrained mind cannot grasp 
the noble thoughts of the world’s great 
thinker; an untrained heart cannot 
catch the vibrations of sympathy, yearn- 
ing, love, aspiration which are ever emana- 
ting from the hearts of men and women. 
But there is a deeper truth still. Before 
we can work, or serve, express ourselves 
in the most noble way, we must first love. 


. Love is the key to life, that magic force 


which opens the doors to, makes possible 


and creates the desire for, spiritual well- - 
‘being, spiritual wealth, spiritual life and | 


contact. Love is the source of all that is 
truly beautifal and truly good. Hence we 
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say that love isthe first condition of true 
self-growth, of the highest self-realisation ; 
the principle whereby the'spiritis developed, 
_ life'iş attained and real progress made. 
For progress. must ‘ultimately mean 
_ growth of the power to feel, grasp, appre- 

ciate, redlise, life. Selfhood, or person- 
_ ality can‘only be developed through labour 


. prompted by love, through self-expressive’ 


labour ‘which has for its ‘object the 
culture, edification, beautification - and 
inspiration of the spirits of men. Thus 
in. love or social service we‘ have a 
principle- whose application carries. with 
it thé fullest -development both ‘of the 
individual and of society, being a means of 
self, and at the same time vof social, 
realisation. The individual is to take 
his life into his own hands, to -wield and 
use it as he deems best, .but so as to serve 
mankind .to the best of his ability. But 
serve he must, and: with ‘his whole soul if 
he would taste ‘life, grow .in mind. and 
spirit. . | ve S . 

To the question, therefore: How are we 
to reconcile the claims of the ‘self with 
those of society ? We answer that in a 
spiritual world there is no real. opposition 
between self ‘and society; that what.is 
really and ultimately good for society must 
also be good for the individual, and vice 
versa. There is war and, opposition 
between self and society only under a 


‘materialistic conception of life, where it is’ 


the: primary: object of men to seek to 
possess as much material power as they can. 
But once we grasp the deepér and grander 
truth that the highest good is spiritual, 
and that the law of spiritual realisation 
and attainment is diametrically opposed 
to the law“of material self-aggrandisement, 
and is..compatible. with the fullest self- 
realisation. of-every member of the com- 
munity, physical strife, social war and hatred 
are rendered unnecessary. It is only where 
men are governed by materialistic concep- 
. tions of life; where pride, envy, love of 
power and dominion are in full sway, that 
there is strife and war among men for the 
necessities of life. -Did we but look at life 
with. spiritual eyes; and subserve :the 
physical life to the. spiritual, we should find 
that owing to the consequent destruction 
of pride and lust, there was more than enough 
bread, clothing, and means. of shelter for 


every man woman and child in the vast 


universe, and thus that war and bloodshed, 
strife and poverty, ete., were horrible and 
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absolutely unnecessaty evils.- And ‘it. is 
only as the spiritual-power arid significance 


of love, or service rendered out ‘of love,.is . 
recognised that the foolish lust for unlimited 


wealth, for economic, political. and social 
power willbe uprooted; and that a new era 


willdawn. ‘There is no denying: that ‘the 3 


body lives by bread, and that.it mtist needs 
have shelter and clothing ; but how. easily 
are all these néeds satisfied when pride and 
the lust for power have been destroyed ! - 

- -The chief point for us to. notice, . there- 
fore, is that with the discovery of the spirit- 


_of man, of the truth that by manifesting 


love towards and „thus. serving. man; war 


and social strife can be eliminated, and. life 


made a delight. With the: recognition:of 
the essentially spiritual nature of man, ‘love 
is:bound ultimately to take the place of 
physical force; of distrust arid fear,! and- to 
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make the establishment of spiritual relation-. > 


ship with one’s fellows the ‘chief object of 


, 


one’s life. ‘The question will-then’ be not $ 


how to overcome man. so ‘that we. may 
possess his share of’the earth’s fruits, but 
how we:may overcome ourselves’ so as to 
give: of- -our best. to.others that we may: 
possess spiritual relationship,- followship, 
with men ; ‘for we shall realise that to love 
and serve is to be loved and-served in return 
and:to be made the recipient of all the finest 


fruits and gifts that life affords to the sons _ 


of men. The wealthiest man is “he who. is 
richest in spiritual, relationship,. 1s- most 
closely and richly related to the greatest 
amount of spiritual reality. Seeing, then, 
that in spiritual relationship is to be fourid 
the highest ‘life, and that love is the: condi- 


tion of spiritual relationship, it follows: 


thatlove ‘must inevitably ‘be made tHe 
fundamental -principle of life. The love 
and service of spirit,-of man, is indeed the 
only complete’ and adequate principle. for 
the true guidance of life, for the attainmerit 
of the good. How this principle operates 
so as to, unify the whole of. life-we shall try 


‘to show ina later article; for the present - 


we will consider ʻa little more closely and 
fully the merits- -of such principle.. ` ' 

: I think it:will now: bt clearly seen'that 
love, even wher it. involves Self-sacrifice, is 
in no sense a negative principle, but is 


.essentially a spiritually ptoductive prin- 


ciple, a: means of- the’ :very+ highest self- 
realisation. = Life must be, in some way, 
selfafirmation, and must make possible 


` both self-expression and self-realisation ; but 


selfafiirmation is quite compatible with 
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‘the ‘self-realigation-of every individual in 


‘the world so long as that which is affirmed 
‘springs from -love; -desire for. spiritual life. 
‘Only with a materialistic conception of life. 
is self-afhrmation not compatible with the 
success of each” member of the community, 
as.the amount of materal power and wealth 
‘in-the world is limited, and imay, he posses- 
sed bya few in exceedingly large quantities. 


‘But we. have tried to show that a materia- 


listic conception of life, is neither inevitable 
mor necessary, and that a spiritual concep- 


- tion 1s possible whereby: life can be so uni- 


fed- that every actin a man’s life may be 
a-self-producing and self-realising act and . 


at the.same time -bé in harmony with the 
needs of others.: By adopting a spiritual 


‘conception of life, therefore, all antagonism 


between-selfand others is overcome, while 


. the antithetical principle of self-assertion 


hy 


and .self-sacrifice, are unified. In- other 


_ words, and in order to give the statement 


more point, it might be said ‘that the prin- 
ciple of love: or social service as that has 
been here developed, is the unification of 


the:’ doctrine --of' Nietzsche, say,. on the. 


one hand, and that of Tolsty, say on the 
other:- For, although'there are passages 
in the writings of both these thinkers, 
especially the latter, which suggest a point 
of view ‘similar to that we have here deve- 
loped;.neither-Nietzsche nor Tolstoy ever 
quite convinces ús that he has so unified 
life: that the Good, the highest well-being 
can be secured by each and every man, 
without absolute-sacrifice, on the one hand, 
or without physical warfare and social 
strife, on the other. Ultimately both these 
thinkers fall wide of the truth : the one up- 


_ holding the doctrine of- absolute: and un- 


defined. self-assertion, whereby society is 
inevitably sacrificed to the ‘individual, the 
other the doctrine of self-sacrifice, whereby 
the individual: is inevitably sacrificed to 
society: j | 

- Now we agree ‘with Nietzsche that the 


‘ultimate principle of life must be a principle 


of self-afhrmation, because ifthe Good be 
not attained nor life realised by the indivi- 
dual as the result*of his conduct, I cannot 
see how conduct would-be possible at all. 


But we-maintain -against Nietzsche -that ' 


Only upon a spiritual:view of life can the 
highest culture and well-being be realised 
as the result of one’s efforts, or caha ‘man 
avoid spending perhaps the major part. of 
his life in getting that which is not life, and 
which, in the mere getting, will degrade 
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him.- The weakness of Nietzsche is that he 
does not specify the nature of the self-asser- 
tion that is néeded in order to attain the 
most and the best life, develop the. finest 
selfhood. Thus heis not able-to guarantee 
the extinction of such materialistic and 
socially disastrous evils as are inherent in 
modern commercialism. Mere self-assertion 
may mean the worst forms of materialism ; 
it may -mean .social destruction; so that 


: unless the principle of self-assertion. be modi- 


fied by adefinite and distinctly spiritual 
interpretation of hfe it cannot be accepted 
as a guiding principle. In-making the 
fundamental principle of life that of self- 
assertion, Nietzsche -saw truly; but in 
not making it:-spirttual, a means of 
increasing spiritual life, he lost all- chance 
of becoming a prophet. to the present 
age. Unless: it be -recognised that what 
man is, and always has been aspiring after 
is a deeper and fuller consciousness of life, 
and also that it is only by spiritualising 
life, adopting the principle of love, that the 
consciousness of life can be deepened and 


‘interisified, no real headway can be made, 


nor can any prophecy: come. : -o 

It is the aim of Tolstoy to preserve what 
Nietzsche would go far to destroy—society 
and ‘fixed spiritual laws,—and to do away 
with what upon .the philosophy of. Nietz- ` 
sche would probably be a normal condition 
of things—social strife. But ‘in trying to 
save society Tolstoy tends to go to the 
opposite- extremity and to destroy the 
individual. Tolstoy lays so great stress on 
work, and would reduce to such an exceed- 
ingly small minimum man’s needs, whether 
physical, intellectual or spiritual, that one 
is compelled to ask again and again. if life 
would be really worth living on the Tolsto- 
yan plane. It is not enough to work and . 
work and work, to deny oneself every form 
of comfort and luxury, and tosit contented, 
while the greedy and lazy ones come and 
freely help. themselves to -the fruits of our 


- labour. Indeed, one cannot help feeling at 


times that Tolstoy, in his righteous and 
justified attack onthe life ofthe aristocracy, 
that he goes to unwarrantable lengths, and 
tends. to make human life so hard and so. 
barred that it seems scarcely worth a 
man’s while to live. Tolstoy sees, and sees 
truly, that the existing. principle of material- 
istic individualism is a-socially disastrous 
principle; but when he goes to the length 
of implying, as he certainly does seem to 
imply, that love carries with it absolute 
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sacrifice, the sacrifice of almost everything 
of a physical nature, for the sake of cons- 
cience, we cannot help feeling that he has 
overlooked an important factor, one of the 
most attractive and valuable, forms of 
spiritual wealth, viz., human fellowship, 
and to some extent, art. l , 
Thus with Tolstoy’s aim, which was'to 
prevent society committing suicide we are 
in deepest sympathy. We fully agree with. 


him, too, when he says that love is the . 


principle which must ultimately save the 


world from, such evils as those springing . 


from Western commercialism. But what 
we cannot accept is the assumption that 
love carries with.it real sacrifice, makes no 
return to the individual but a sense of 
moral satisfaction. It seems to be enough 
to Tolstoy merely to be allowed to work, 
to produce all one can for the sake of others 
without getting anything in. return, no 
matter that-men ‘come and wantonly eat 
up, without rendering either labour or 
thanks, the things we have produced. 
Where Tolstoy seems to err is in not sufh- 


ciently recognising the spiritual productivity 


of service; the value of fellowship, the 
beauty of the human spirit, and the infinite 


poe of relationship with that spirit., 


olstoy saw that service and the surrender 
of things material were necessary to social 


preservation,-but what he did not fully and ` 
clearly realise was that such service and- 


surrendér do not necessarily involve 
absolute sacrifice, but might be the means 


of a higher realisation, of a finer attain-° 


ment, of establishing relationships in and 
_ through which a greater amount of life 
- might be realised. Self-renunciation cannot 
be an ultimate principle of life, as we have 
before said, for the simple reason thata 
man cannot continue to act without reap- 


ing some kind of good. What aman does 


must in some way be for his ultimate good, 
a veritable means of. life, or he could not 
do it. : Oo l 

As against these two opposed theories 
we hold that the true principle of life is love 
or social service, and that by means of such 


service a positive spiritual good, indeed, 


the finest form of well-being, is realised. 
We agree with Nietzsche that the ultimate 
principle of life must be a principle of self 
assertion, and with Tolstoy that it must 
be a principle of love; but we disagree with 
the former in so far as his view lends itself 
to a physical and materialistic interpreta- 
tion of life, and with the latter in so far as 
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he hold 
absolute. 

_Love. is a positiye and spiritual prirciple 
which brings its own reward../It is the 
fulfilling of the law ; but, as Christ: said, it 
is much more; it is that whereby the ‘in- 


dividual is brought into touchiwith the - 
highest form ‘of spiritual being'into closer > 


and fuller relationship with the | grandest 


and sublimest form a reality known to mani - 
—the human spirit. -The conception that | 
. spirit is one, is supremely loveable; that 


relationship and, fellowship’ with spirit is 
the highest form ‘of human well-being; arid 


s that the sacrifices of lové are . 


that such relationship is the reward-.of .- 


service reridered to spirit, is’ practically::a 
modern conception, at any trate ii s'ex- 
plicit aform. But in that conception’ the 
claims of the individual.and of society.are 


‘unified, for the conduct.-which serves the. 


interest and well-being’ of: the one serves the . 


interest and well-being of the other. also. 
Only in a spiritual world; witha spiritual 
interpretation of life, where love-is the: 
guiding principle -of life, can mankind-find 
salvation from all the ` oppressions, and. 
tyrannies, the strife, . hatred, physical and: 


mental suffering, of selfishness and materia-- 


lism. ; ` : 
Now it is just because Tolstoy does:not. 
fully recognise the positive value-of love, 
its spirit-producing, life-creating: power, 
that he so often seems to believe in ‘the. 
principle of absolute self-sacrifice. Love; 
it would seem, is good rather because it. 
leads to peace, prevents évil and warfare, 
than because it actually produces a higher 
form of spiritual reality and of well-being. 
Life to Tolstoy is work, sheer-hard work, 
and rest, the folding of tired hands:in sleep. 
But mankind cannot be satisfied with such’ 
an ideal as that: they must have art, and 
pleasure, and many comforts too, yea, and. 
social conimunion, spiritual intercourse 
with their fellow beings. Besides :-work 
and rest life is the cultivation and enjoy- 


-ment ofan innumerable host of realities, - 
and spiritual: of . reasonable: - 


material 
comforts.and luxuries ; of works of art ofall _ 
kinds; but chiefly of beautiful and, cul- 
tured spirits, to live in communion and 


fellowship with which the sweetest and. 
deepest form of life is to be had. To live, 


ina spiritual world and be a member of 
a vast kingdom of spirits, a producer and 
recipient of joyous and inspiring expres- 
sions, ministrations ; tobe atone with all 
spirit, a partner in all tis ideals, efforts and | 
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HOW TO REALISE THE GOOD 


achievements, its pleasures and enjoyments, 
is to live indeed. To give of oneself, to serve 
man, isnot to renounce life but to realise 
it to bring oneself into closer touch with 
the :entire spirittial world. To serve in 
this. way is to sacrifice in the Christian 
sense, of giving the lower for the higher, 
the material for: the spiritual: For the 
spiritually minded man who gives of his 
material excess what another needs does 


‘ not-thereby -make any sacrifice at all; he 


simply: exchanges material for spiritual 
wealth ; for what he actually does is to 
make a friend, establish a link. of fellowship 
between -himself and another, and thus 
enlarge the world of his habitation. And 
such. service. will be the means, through the 
establishment of new spiritual relationships, 
of producing .new’.joy and new life, of 
enlarging and-beautifying his spirit, and 
of producing a new and deeper satisfaction. 
.. The recognition of the positive nature, 


- the spiritually productive. power of love, 


its:power to create life, well-being, marks 


. an advance upon the’ past and opens up 
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the. way for . great social and spiritual 
development in the future. Except-through 
love there can be no further advancement 
of the race, and civilisation must come toʻa 
stand-still. Whether we realise itor not, and 
itis to be feared that not many do realise it, 


` society cannot longer rest on physical force, 


cannot longer continue . under the domina- 
tion. of a materidlistic conception of] ife. 
Power, inthe form of great. wealth, has 
become so unevenly divided, so markedly 
centralised, and the revolt of the powerless 
is becoming so real and menacing, that un- 
less the prevailing tendency to seek material 
aggrandisement and to rely on physical 
force, be abandoned, we shall not be long 
before - we are witnessing some astounding 
social catastrophies, passing through a 
series.of terrible revolutions. Both in the 
West and inthe East abundant signs of and 
cause for revolt are manifest, andiunless a 
new ideal of life.:be accepted and a new 
spirit developed; consequences too terrible 
to contemplate will be upon us. In the far 
distant past mandad to conquer Nature in 
order to live bodily; ata later stage he 


had to fight his fellowmen for the same. 


purpose; but now, with the discovery of a 
new reality, the spiritual nature of man, 
and the recognition of the fact that there is 


enough food and clothing, and all other: 


physical means, to satisfy the physical 
needs of every member of the human race, 
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man’s greatest enemy is himself; so that 
what needs to`be conquered in this the 
twentieth century is the unrestrained desire 
for material things; for power and domi- 
nion, and such comparatively, worthless 
(so far as their life-producing power. is con- 
cerned) things. With such materialism, 
and such social iniquity as results from it, 
as abound to-day, it is impossible to make 
any real progress. Political and social re- 
forms may take place, but progress, in the 
real sense of the term, cannot ‘result, nor 
can peace or equity abound. Materialism, 
with its consequent -selfishness and strife’. 
means social disintegration, the impoverish- 
ment of consciousness and the abatement 
of all real growth: | 
For more than a century the great na- 
tions of the West havé been spending ther- 
selves for wealth that is not life. Riches have 
been added to riches, and fortunes have 
been and- still are being made which are 
vaster than the imagination can compass. 
Of-accumulated wealth and power there is 
no’ end; and many individuals could, if 
they, chose, buy up’ a whole country, or 
finance a war. -And yet -according to 
Naturalism, these men would rank as the 
elect of the earth, the “strong” man whom 
Nature had ‘“‘selected”. to “survive”?! ` 
Happily we are.at last coming to realise 
that these “elect” are the strongest forces 
of social disintegration, being the tyrants 
who have robbed the poor of their. bread, 
caused millions of people to live in spiritual, 
not in physical, starvation. And what 
manner of men are they when all is said 
and done? They are physical men, materi- 
alists, possessors of wealth only, mere 
flesh and blood, nerve and brain, so 
‘blended as to be incapable of: experiencing 
the finer emotions, perceiving. spiritual 
reality, even of recognising the consequences 
of their own actions. They are machines 
for grinding out wealth, machines that, 


like the salt machine said to be at the 


bottom of the séa, go on unceasingly, under 
all conditions, producing that of which 
they know neither, the value nor the use. 
Hence weneed not wonder that the enligh: 
teńed consciousness of the:twentieth century 
is up in revolt against the breeding of such 
hybrid types: of humanity as the modern’ 
millionaire, and against the theory of life 
which makes him possible. : 

Western materialism is exhausted ; it has 
had a long reign, but at last its days’ are 
numbered. The lie upon which it is based 
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-has been exposed. The struggle for mere 
existence on the part of so many is an 
outrage upon. civilisation ; and the time 
has fully come for its cessation. The very 
thought of the war of life is weighing 
heavily upon the spirit of this age. and 
causing a new spirit and a new conscious- 
ness to.arise. Materiality and spirituality, 
especially as regards social relationships, 
are being defined in a way they never were 
before. With the dawn of free moral self- 
consciousness and.the discovery that social 
_. life may and ought .to be converted into 
~'a very- High order of spiritual existence, 
the possibility of the triumph of spiritua- 
lity over materiality, of Jove over selfish- 
ness, is at last recognised.. - oh et 

Because then our ideal is the guarantee 
of a finer and grander consciousness, of a 


fuller and intenser realisation of life ; and. 


because it utilises all the: wealth that is 
produced for the increasing of life and well- 
being, both as regards oneself and society 
at large, the lust for worldly power and 
dominion having. been superseded by some- 
thing finer, we. conclude that spiritual 
idealism.is in: the line of real” advance. 
From whatever point of view we look, 
spirit.is always’ superior to matter’;, the 
service .of spirit nobler and productive of 


more. life than the service of self, of the, 
body, with all its devouring lusts; and. 


relationship with a “living” spiritual envi- 
ronment. grander. 'far than the possession 
of a dead material world. And our ideal 
is- unique in.that it involves the sacrifice 


of nothing that is the promise of real good. 


to man,,while it is the condition of every- 
_ thing that’ leads to .true happiness and 
well-being. To the materialist matter and 
spirit are diametrically opposed the one 
to the. other, absolute contradictions, 


incapable, of existing side by side ; but to` 
the spiritual idealist, they are not necessa- . 


rily. such, as spirit uses matter, ‘and thus 


unifies every-.aspect of life. Matter and. 


the life of the body, as these are for the. 


meterialist,. are eternally Opposed’ to, and - 
completely shut out, spirit; but for the, 
spiritual idealist.matter is the seryant of. 


spirit, -has.thus..a real function. in` life, 
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þeing a veritable means of producing and 
increasing spiritual life. Spirit: makes use. 
of everything that can give real and abid- 
ing pleasures to man, and: does not 
hesitate’ to do so, provided that such 
use -does -not involve -the - suffering 
or deprivation of others; but it never 
seeks it from: lust, or’ for : the mere 
sake of possession. When a man. becomes 
a member of the spiritual kingdonvhe ceases 
to ‘be -a merely physical being, -becoming 
instead-a person. And the spiritualidealist 
instead of laying up for himself treasures of 
earth, creates, literally constructs ‘for. him- 
self a -beautiful world of spiritual beitg, 
a’ world of living reality; of.trees and 
mountains, men and women, works of.art, . 


-ete., .a world, indeed, whose: power. of . 


yielding life, joy, satisfaction, inspiration, is 
inexhaustible. In the service of spirit man 
objectifies himself, gives his feelings, his. 
spirit expression, form, and thus adds-his:. 
quota to the.sum of the world’s wealth and: - 
good. . For he thus sends himself, his self : 
at.its best, in its most inspired forms, out; 
as it were, to gladden, brighten, beautify. ` 
and.inspire the world. ` And. by serving a 
man wins the right and the power to ap- 
preciate the expressions of others.: Thus 
the man who accepts a spiritual ideal 
begins to live anew, to feel his soul coming: 
into -the possession of new life as-he gives ` 
it expression in glorious beloved labour, , 
and. as he. devotes himself in the hours of - 
leisure after toil to the:enjoyment of the 


‘expressions of others. And spirit is always 


young, as free and joyous at the last as at 
the first :.it has no body of death. -Inspirit 
is fullness of life and eternity of existénce.. 
Matter perishes’; but spirit abides forever. . 
-It yet remains to be shown: more fully 
that the principle of love or social service’. 
is a sufficient principle, is capable of unify-, 
ing every activity which can bring good . to. 
than. But before- we attempt: to do-this we | 


. proposed to show by méans ofa brief refer- 


ence to' history, to the. developmental | 
process, reasonablenésss and inevitability of `; 
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the ideal and- principle we have thus far 
developed: = > o Pee 
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> -BUDDHISM A RELIGION OF HUMANITY >, 


(An Address delivered to the Buddhist Society, London.) 


PWAHIS © Society is for’ the study of 
Buddhism. The members-anid friends 


, who gather together need not be’ 


Buddhists, but we are persons interested in 
Buddhism, who wish to carry on the study 


. of it from various points of view and spread 


in the Anglo-Saxon world knowledge of the 
Buddhist doctrines and practices, and so 
strengthen’ ` the increasing ‘connections 
between what are ‘called the East and the 


_ West. This is not merely for our recréation 


. own lives and in society at large. 


uN 


or pleasure, or from curiosity, legitimate 


_ though these may' be; but we are moved by 


a genuine philosophical “and -religious 
interest in those. doctrines and practices, 
and. by the desire to apply them in’ our 
Other 
reasons’ may well re-inforce this: the 
striking fact that the Buddhist faith is 
held by so greata proportion of our fellow: 
men and women on this planet of ours: 
for us Britons the knowledge that so many 
Buddhists are within the sphere of British 


7 political government: the fact that Buddh- 


ism, in its turn, is exerting, through its 
literature and teachers, a reflex missionary 
influence upon us’ of the West: and so on. 


~~ The Buddhist Society is carrying on this. 


good and useful work; and my own purpose 
to-night asa Positivist is-to ofter some 
suggestion as. to one method of approach 
in such study. It goes without saying that 
any real and useful method, of approach 
must be sympathetic, and largely conserva- 
tive, constructive—of the positive and affir- 
mative. order; not of the critical and nega- 
‘tive. Theone I wish to put to you is the 
sociological -ore—the approach from the 
point of view of Humanity. I shall take 


‘the three terms of our subject in the reverse 


order, speaking first of Humanity herself; 
next of Religion and the religionsinstituted 
by Humanity; then of Buddhism, one of 
the greatest and noblest of those religions. 

-o We know very well that sociologists ‘and 
others have now-a-days come to speak of 
mankind as a unity, a unified whole—the 
‘totality of men and women, past, presént 
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and future—under the name of Hunanity. 
This is a comparatively modern sociologi- 
cal conception, not yet a century old, but it 
is. already widely spread, both theoretically 
and practically. In’the world’s movement 
of late years one marked characteristic has 
been this drawing together of the various 
parts of the human race—the gradual uni- 
fying of mankind, and the practical recog- 
nition of the oneness of Humanity. It has 


been part of the widening evolution of | 


human thought and action. In former 


‘times: we used to speak of social entities 


stich as nations: then we came to speak of 
larger, continental, entities such as Europe, 
Asia, Airica: now we tend to speak, on a 


- still greater scale, of the whole of mankind 
collectively, of Humanity herself, the great. . 


mother of the race of men and women, 


through the sequence’of the generations, . 
great both in time and in space, in continu- 


ity and in solidarity. And just as, biologi- 
cally and sociologically, we have been thus 
in course of time enlarging our purview to 


the whole human race, Humanity, so we. 


have concurrently been enlarging our. 


purview geographically to the whole planet, 
the Earth. We arrive at those large broad 


relations, Humanity and the Earth; the | 


great living being, Humanity,and her abode, 


‘her estate, the Earth; and we come to feel 


and think and act, not nationally only, not 
imperially only, but planetarily.. 


I wish to put to you, then, this point of | 


view of Humanity. We may in imagination 
picture this great. living organism looking 
back over her history and judging the wide 
achievement arid_its component parts, and 
then surveying her present conditions and 
all those things that make up our complex 


-haman life and its civilizations, and so 


looking forward to the Future which is to 
be the outcome. of it all. Of that world. 
survey we take only. one part; we fix our 
attention on religion: (perhaps it includes 
all the other things) and on the. creeds 
-to which religion -has been shaped by 
the various generations and varying 


. sections of mankind. 
* Humanity of her religious systems would 


” 
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The survey- by 


obviously bea sympathetic one: for they 


.are all her own creations—nothing that is 


¥ 
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human can be alien to her,—she has 
sympathy with them all. This should give 
us the keynote for our own general attitude 


. of mind and heart. 


It must often -have been 


painful 


- and: puzzling to many good men and 


women to -understand why, among the 
theologists, -there should not prevail 
greater sympathy with the other creeds: 
for presumably the God in whom they 


believe ordained these creeds in the general. 


scheme. of things, they are his handiwork, 
so to speak, and should. be: respected accord- 
ingly. It mustseemthat theology, absolute 


in its character, has often shown sadly 


little toleration. ° a? ei. at a 
`. From the point of view suggested 
we-' should recognize that Humanity; 
throughout the ages, has been making 
these . many . efforts to work out 
adequate systems of philosophy’ and reli- 
gion : some of them have. gone by, 
remain: Necessarily they’ have all been 
partial. and provisional and preparatory : 


they have taken the various forms and ' 


names we know.. All- have been in their 
day the symbolic expressions of the human 


spirit, the strivings of Humanity toward. 
religious expression and governance; they’ 


are great working hypotheses, her great 
sociological’: experimentations. They 


. record, they embody, they enshrine, the 


experiencés, the hopes, the imaginations, 
of the past géneraticns of Humanity, and 


. are necessarily based thereon. 
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- - When we speak in this way of religions: 


and, creeds, how do'we define that term 
religion? What is the great common factor, 
$0-to speak, the central impulse or general 
‘prineiple which forms the basis of intention 
‘of them all? It is not far to seek. The 
‘common and positive experience of man- 


‘kind, and the derivation of the word religion 


sitself;' point out its -meaning and purpose. 
Xt iS that something which, on the one 
‘hand, unites man or woman within himself, 


and which, on ‘the other hand, unites man - 


or woman with fellow men and women: .it 
‘has a-double-purpose,-an individual and 
‘a collective .orie. History shews that this 
än- practical. working out involves three 
things, corresponding to the three com- 
Potiehts of human nature: (a) a worship, 
or form of religious expression, (b) a 
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doctrine or system of belief, and -(c) a 


method of life, or regulated order of living. 
In other words (a) 1t must meet the moral 
needs of men and women, by cultivating 
and stimulating the feelings; (b) on the 
intelléctual side it must offer to men and 
women a philosophy of the world and man- 
kind; and (c) it must guide and inspire men 
and women in their action and ‘conduct, 
which is the materializing, or’ carrying into 
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effect,, of those moral feelings and in-.’ 


tellectual conceptions: ie., it must offer a 
workable philosophy of life. The purpose 


_ and effect of religion is individual and collec: 
tive unity; itis the general equilibrium of 


balance ‘between the moral impulses, the 


intellectual ideas, and the physical’ expres- ` 


sions and impressions; and the problem for 
any religious system is to ascertain how 
best these may each’ be satisfied in due 
degree. And the test of validity of any creed 
is how far its, believers, each and all, can 


through it attain this centrality, this co-'+4 


ordination; this harmony. The only..avail- 
able criteria (says William James) are those 
of immediate lJuminousness, of philosophic 
reasonableness, of moral helpfulness, And 
for proof of success, for judgment of results, 
we have:to refer to. what is the oldest and 
the last resort of certitude, namely, the 
common assent of’ mankind, or of the 
competent by instruction and fraining 


among mankind. So that for any creed it. 
is.not so. much a question of origin, or 
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doctrine, as of the way in- which it even- ` 
tually works out in the lives of men and 
women. and in'society, and how far it meets ° 


with .acceptance. at large: It is: evident 
that.acomparatively effective and enduring 


religion must be positive and practical: it . 


is a-human thing’ wholly concerned with 
mankind : it must-be worked out-in practice 


by human beings on-human lines for human 


purposes.. Any. system of religion fulfilling 


the conditions stated must command’ our 


assent accordingly: we cannot.help our- 


‘selves, we cannot withhold our: consent. 


We may apply the test to Buddhism. Does 
Buddhism to our mind meet, those condi- 
tions? Then we must accept it, or accept 
it in so far as we bélieve it does fulfil them. 
And so of any other creed..We may 
imagine Humanity-saying to her sons and 


‘daughters, to those who can rise to this 
“wide, religious point of view: ‘Believe, - 


accept, what you find appeals to'you most 
deeply, take what you find suits. you, and 


live in it and by it.” ; ; 
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And just as the race of mankind has in 
its evolution become unified in Humanity, 
so we may believe that the religions of 
mankind in their evolution tend towards 
unification; and they must be tested by 
their relation to this process of unification 
—how far, that is, they are in harmony 
with, how far they prepare for, the final 
religion of man. À NE 

Using -this principle I. briefly. mention 
some..of the .positive contributions of 
Buddhism towards this Religion of Human- 
ity. „One thing we certainly recognize— 
that hitherto Buddhism as. a religion has 
undoubtedly met the needs of men-and 
women,,and met them. ona very ‘great 
scale: and in our own day it is the religion 
which in oneform or.another is most largely 
accepted among men-and women. There 


are hundreds of millions in Asia and. else- 


where who do, undoubtedly get from it 


. high moral inspiration, -intellectual light, 
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„a. noble , path. of religious hfe. 
‘things are beyond dispute: it is a very noble 
creed and merits our high respect... ° 


-.and. practical guidance for their lives: 
‘multitudes to whom it is a strength and an 


aegis, “the shade-of a great rock in a weary 
land.” Looking back upon its history, it 
has, by the general agreement of mankind, 


rendered immense services to Humanity—in 
civilizing the peoples who have adopted it, 
Jin encouraging art and learning) in raising 
‘the status of women, in repressing war and 


bloodshed, in teaching the.Great Peace, in 


enjoining love, charity, “compassion, in- 


developing righteousness, and in shewing 


we o 


Again Buddhism is. an. attempt at-a 


i 


universal religion: at any rate‘it aimed 


to be the religion for the :-whole of 


‘Asia. Three such attempts at world-creeds 
-have as. yet been made: Buddhism for the 


Orient; the other two, for the Occident, 


being Catholicism and Islam, both derived 


from Judaism or Moégaism.- The final one 


‘is coming. And Buddhism, whatever. its 
future, universal or no, has of all religions 
.the greatest number of adherents at the 
„present day. Itis worthy of note that the 
.means used have been preaching and persua- 
_sion and example: it has been peaceful, and 


in accord withthe general humanevolution. 


Then, beyond doubt, one- of _ the most 
effective arguments for the faith iş the 


Buddha himself: a. supreme type of the. 


great Teacher and sage, a purely human 


figure, not deified in the primitive sense, a’ 
man who lived among men and women a’ 
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long and devoted - life. He remains. for all 


time a very. noble and venerated figure, « 


one of those supreme manifestations of the 


great Life Foree on our planet who from 


age to age adorn our race, veritableavatars 
of Humanity herself. His work has -been 
continued down the centuries by a succes- 
sion of great spiritual teachers. Nor -can 


one be unmindful .of the vast treasures of 3 


Buddhist literature; through them the 


peculiar charm of the Buddhist philosophy ` 
and the remarkable purity of the Buddhist * 
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faith are becoming more and more generally _ 


appreciated in Europe and the World at 


large. All these. services to Humanity are 
incontestable. a 

One of its great positive contributions has 
been this—that in its philosophy of the 
world and the universe it resolutely leaves 
aside some of those problems which man- 
kind after. much striving and ‘agonizing 
has had to declare insoluble, or. which 
profit little or nothing in man’s actual 
living. Let us take only one example. 
It ignores any question of a creator of the 
world, and declares for the agnostic 
position; and teaches that behind all 
phenomena, working in and through them, 


-1s the great.system of Universal Law. These 


laws are largely known, and where un- 
known are yet partly knowable, perhaps 


in part*unknowable. There are, however, 
“no “fixed bounds .set to human know- 
ledge; the 


Buddha provided for the 
fullest development of the. human intelli- 
gence within the spheres of philosophy and 


religion. Throughout, then, all the beauty 


and the wonder of the external order, of 
our solar system, of our planet; of mankind, 
permeating them, working through them, is 
universal law. Philosophically that is a 
very important stage to have reached in 


-human thought. The unchanging God of 


other creeds is really another statement of 
universal law. And we may . perhaps 


Suggest that just as God is Love, so Law 
“too is Love. 


‘too And the genéral ordering 
of our human life'and destiny is necessarily 
‘part of that law. One thing in this is to 


some persons difficult and even unaccept- 


able=the law of suffering. They think that 
Buddhism is unduly inclined to pessimism 
in making human lives subject always to 


‘pain and suffering from which man must 
persistently endeavour to escape. We can 


not now discuss that in detail. One might 
do well to think out the comparison bet- 


.ween this Buddhist teaching of suffering, 
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and the Jewish and-Islamic and Western 
- gospel of sin. They are to my mind but 
different aspects of the same problem. But 
I suggest that iñ either case the modern 
mind would -proceed’ further, and would 
hold that, pain or evilis not fixed by any 
immutable law, or rather is not a perma- 
nent factor, but is a passing condition like 
‘all other things, and ‘really part of the 
general Maya, illusion, or transitoriness. 
Constrained as we are to adimit the exis- 
tence of- pain or evil [ we should certainly 
deny their predominance | we may yet 
consider that this state is not a fixed one: 
‘suffering, -like anything else, is in motion, 
ever changing, indeed always evolving into 
good: everything-is potential of good, 
in accord with the general hope and prac- 
tice of mankind, which is, I think we are 
bound to believe, a progression from evil to 
good, from material to moral, from physical 
to spiritual. And by a benevolent law of 
human things it is the good also which 
does ultimately persist. That is a pleasant 
faith to hold and think,the true faith: let us 
take it as part of the universal law.- 
. We may note that in this matter of indi- 
viduallife, the Buddhist teachings are essen- 
tially and emphatically moral: their. aim 
is to inculcate, and toimprove, and to make 


the incentive to right living that Buddhism 
gives: it asserts that man is master ofthis» 


fate: it teaches that by his deeds he shalt. 


be judged. It preaches: a gospel of moral 
reformation, of what the French call perfec- 
tionnement, perfectioning—that shall give to 
man the full possession of himself and his 
- personality, that shall develop his indivi- 


duality, give him self-mastery. Itis to its. ` 
eternal honour that it has set clearly before 


the world that constant moral problem of ' 
mankind—the regulation of egoism, the 
supremacy of altruism. Itis the problem’. 


that is so expressly dealt with in our time:: 
by Positivism and the Religion of Humanity: 


These teachings are ofthe highest value, 
for.the individual. If wetake the collec- 
tive side, of the community, we may per- 
haps doubt whether Buddhism goes far 
enough ;. whether it is able, on the large 
scale, to effectively organize and direct the 
social active powers of man; whether it 
‘can, so to speak, run the world as it is 
to-day. For one thing, it omits from its 
scheme the human collectivity, the social 
organism which we moderns call Humanity: 


.Both these-quéstions, 
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that, itis true, is a recent conception; just 


as sociology as a science is modern. too. 
Between ‘the individual-soul . and the great 
universal soul there is no intermediate 
human - aggregation. And hence, without 


that, unless that be included; there remains ` 


the inability of the Buddhist scheme. to 


found for the world adefinite organized: 
society—a society with definite regulation 


and government. At its origin, as a social 


revolution, it rejected the caste system of 
Brahmanism, which we know worked out 
into the most stable constitution the world 
has yet known ; but it did not replace that 
caste system by a new social order. It has 


irideed been said sometimes that it cannot’: 


found a permanent social and political order. 
And further it can make only saints; that 
it is suitable for special natures—natures 
d’elite but that itis not suitable for the 
‘Immense majority of men and women who 
cannot live’ only on ‘ meditation. 


open to discussion. oo a S 
Another contribution of Buddhism -to 


and 
individual works: there, again, the:multi-'- 
tude ofits believers offersin part the answer. . 
- however, ate much ` 


world-wisdom is:its teaching on:the:-ulti- - 


vidual ‘soul or pérsonality (understanding 
that there is no soul apart from personality 


“or individuality) is not really a separate 


entity, but a temporarily separated portion 
of the soul, into which it is eventually after 
many lives re-absorbed.: We might usefully 
contrast: this view with the theory ofthe 


-piate destiny of the individual. Let üs-take- 
ike _ the doetrire;-stated broadly, that the indi- 
supreme, the highest moral motiyes. Three .. 
specially important points. we may-otice%. 


Semitic, Christian, and Moslem: creeds, , 


wherein the individual ‘soul is and remains 
individual and separated, and ultimately is 
not re-absorbed,. does not rejoin Gods 


‘being : the great~soul, God, is to man ex-. 


ternal, separate, ‘self-existent, self-sufficient, 


. and absorbs nobody: tobe atone with 
God is not:to be one with God: eternal life 


for the Christians is’ individual, and for 
selected persons-only, and life in God: On 


the contrary, the aim of the Buddhist‘is the | 


extinction of any soul -of conscious indivi; 


dual existence: itis to avercome and abo- 


lish that separateness and sense of separate- 
ness, that individuality or rather iHusion 
of individuality, what is the causa causans 
of human ill, and by so doing to reach 


- Nirvana; that wondrous‘condition of pure 
_ Spirituality (the whole ain of existence is 


the evolution of spirituality), that sublime 
state of rest in omniscience which is really 
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the supreme development of individuality, 
the great synthesis, the final union and 
unity. To the Buddhist mere individual 


. immortality is not an aim, and so certainly 


is-not.the highest aim: the true ideal is 
individual’ cessation. Everything. that is 


human perishes and passes,. except actions - 
andthe consequences that’ follow from 


them; and ‘this, the- metaphysical 


-doctrine of Karma, as itis called, involves 


d. 


and necessitates continuous moral rebirth, 
a series of lives: but eventually, to use the 
familiar symbol, “the dewdrop slips ‘into 
the shining sea,” all shall be re-absorbed: 
This question, again, we  Positivists 


“would approach, very much inthe Buddhist 


spirit, from the point of view of Humanity, 
of whom we are all members. We are 
constituerit parts of the great human 
whole:.and our first consideration would 


_ -be, What is her immortality. Our immor- 
' tality is conditioned and limited by hers, 
1s contained in hers and cannot be greater: : 


what, therefore, can each of us, as: an 
individual, expect from her? After all it is 


-. not we, but she alone, who has anything 


like immortality, she alone can confer it ` 
upon her sons and daughters. “We'of the 
Positivist faith hold that -we \shall“be re-. 


absorbed into her. being,“ aftet-only one 


conscious life. In the strict-“sénsé/there is . 


for us no reincarnation, no series of resbirths. 


‘We look upon the.Karma ofthe individual” 
life as' dispersive, not collective: that is, it- 
-works only through a variable number of. -. 
. contemporaries and successors.: One may 


think of it collectively, as: in--spéaking of 
Aristotle or Dante, but its operation and 


effectiveness are not through. a single new 


individual, but through many individuals. 


-So-that Reincarnation, too, with <Positi- 


vists, is not an individual ithing; but dis--. 
persive,.spread more ór léss over the. 
collectivity of the generations present and . 
to come. You will recognize: the close °.. 
‘parallel ‘of these views—the approach to.: 
identification of the individual with the- 
Supreme Life, and the ultimate re-absorp-' 


tion of the individual ‘into the Supreme 


. Life: 


Some other points.I would have liked to 
touch upon, had there been time. I have, 
for example, said.nothing specifically about 


o- Dharma, another.view of the great Law, 


nor about the'extraordinary exactness and 
prescience of the Buddhist ‘scientific ideas. 
‘The considerations put before you are merely 


suggestive : they appeal to me, as a Positi-- 


-know may fairly be d, 
-great scale, according to the facilities they 
-afford towards ‘that eventual unification, - 


+ 
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vist reverencing Buddhism, and approach: 


-ing it from the point of view of Humanity. 


It seems evident that our modern world is — 
advancing towards—in fact the world has- 
always been advancing towards—a general 


` -world-creed, a-unified. creed, ‘through pro- 


cesses’ of ‘revolution and evolution and 
reconstruction, That creed will naturally 
be eclectic, composed of contributions from 
the past partial creeds: and Buddhism has, 
as we have seen, very ‘much to offer towards ` 


it. The religious ideas of man, like all: the 


other achievements of man, are being as it ` 
were ‘pooled,’ turned into a common 
stock, for the use and benefit of the whole 


‘trace on this planet : their common measure ` 


or factors, what .these creeds have in 
common, offer the basis for the planetary 
and final religion. In presence of this large 
common basis of truth and experience, there 
will be, for öne thing, a cessation of those 
dissensions which have so sadly disfigured 


-our history. No doubt, sections based on 


the present creeds may long persist, for the 
partially developed believers, or indeed for 
special climates and circumstances. Over 
all these will be superadded the influence 


and inspiration of the great social organism, 


Humanity, and ‘ultimately’ all will blend- 
together in one great world-harmony. . For 


many of us the great creeds are already on 
: `practically the same plane, . as being the 
high preparatory types evolved by Human- 


ity; and it is coming to be’ recognized that 
the. highest. thought and aspirations of- 


` religions are largely, common property the 


world over, and that’ the highest religious 
minds are largely at one. It is good to 
think that the time of warring creeds, of 
separate creeds, of partial’ creeds, is 


gradually passing. away, and that the 


world of man iS moving towards the 
practical unity of truth and faith, (The 
existence of this Buddhist Society is: one © 
proof of that fact). The creeds that we 
judged, on the 


They are inchoate- and preparatory, the 
early and introductory chaptersin the great 
book of man’s life, the efforts ofthe child- 
hood and adolescence ofour race. Each one 
marks the stage of Spiritual attainment in 


‘its particular age and region. They are all 


experimental,’ and not final: they are, as 
already said, the social experimentalizings 
of Humanity, and- ate naturally -all subject 


to the general laws of her social evolution. 
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‘The old creeds are, after all, old creeds, some 


-> of them outworn ; they are not immutable, 
¢ for they- are both being and becoming; they- 


- are not-eternal,.. they too are impermanent 
and transitory. What they hold of real 
and lasting value will remain in the possés-. 
sion of otr race: they are the forerunners, 


‘preparing the way forthe next following...” ve about | 
` formula or observance: but what we do 
need is a large and wise and sane tolerance.. 


stages of the development of Humanity. 
. In conclusion. It is 
each one of us to find out ‘what religious 
manifestations and methods and associa- 
tions best suit him or her. It has always 
seemed to-me one of the fine characteristics 
_ of Hinduism .that one may choose from 
various paths towards the spiritual life— 
the path of knowledge for some, and for 


-others that of devotion, and for others the’ 


incumbent upor.. 
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path of works: We may each of us choose 
what inspiration, what avatar, best. suits 
our needs. From out the creeds of the 
world take what seems best for us—we 
need not, we could not, take, everything, 


‘though some knowledge.of all is useful for 


comparison and supplement. We need not 
be: too rigid or exclusive about creed or 


For the individual, the paramount duty is 


to ‘live out one’s life, expressing oneselfin ` 


thought and. action, and fulfilling the law 


of one’s being: that is the: true freedom. - 


And for the collective life, Humanity, the 


same. Religion, Buddhist or other, is but . 


hw a 


the means to that end. 


.? 
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‘NOTES’: 


Sport maketh the Lecturer. 


graduates are put: over their heads into: the* 


+* ae t 


application for the TES... expldins:. the, 
„mystery. The fourteenth heading in it is,: 
“University education, if any)?" There 18 a:: 


subtle humour in the.qualification ‘if any.” 
In the opinion of the Secretaty of State and 
his advisers, University “education-‘is ‘not 
necessary to qualify a European to work as 


a College Lecturer; any European is fit to | 


teach native undergraduates and graduates 


in every possible subject. What then is the, 


one thing needful in a- professor of the. 


proficiency in athletics.” No ‘if any,’ in 
this case. Me | 

' Dr. Ray may have made the highest kind 
of original research in Chemistry; he may 
have established a reputation second to 
that of no European scientist in his line; 
but can heloop theloop? He hasdiscovered 
compounds of mercury; but has he the 
mercurial temperament which makes an 
academic Don dance on the tight ropes? 


We gravely doubt it; at least -we are not. 

. <e prepared to: bet on Dr. Ray in a foot-race ' 

We often point to the intellectual emit. Avith Prof. Hop,.or Prof. Skip, LE.S., at the 

“yu next Olympic games. How can any rational 

inan: expect a professor so. palpably weak 

“tn athletics.to lecture on Chemistry.in the 

“class-room:.or conduct experiments- in the . 
laboratory? Let him, therefore, continue 

*“as a meré Provincial, a ‘Junior” 

‘subject tothe control of young Mr. Smith, 


ty'n 
aa 
tt 


professor, 


lately boundary hitter at-Clifton or West- 
minster ‘and senior professor of Chemistry 


‘at the Presidency College from the day of 


Dr, Ganesh. Prasad may solve the most 


wf wat 


_complex‘ptoblems.in calculus, but.he.is not 
. a good. ‘sprititer,.:and therefore he must 


uae ena > roa remain in a degraded service ; for, after all 
highest grade in the realm of Anglo-India?.f: we ses od apenas OSTE 
The eleventh heading .of the application: © ile o oia BEL 
form supplies the answer. It is, “Athletics.” «PES CSO O eee ee a CIPEAN TO 


(a) experience in organising games, :(b}" 


teach in British India. ‘In “old” England, 


` Germany, and other decadent medieval . 
cotntries, no‘*doubt, they. still cherish the 


superstition that itis the duty of a college 
professor to teach his. subject. © 


Music hath charms. — 


WALTER F, WESTBROOK... 
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The twentieth heading of the form of . 


application runs thus | “Subjects the appli- 


cant is prepared to teach and special quali-. 
_ties or experience, e. g., in music and sing- 


tn 


EA 


~ 


not haply fit for treasons, stratagems an 
' spoils ? Ah, there you are! This explains 
. the bazar rumour that Dr. P..C. Ray, after 
‘ having been ‘officially informed by the 


‘denied such a lift on the ground of being a 
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ing, commercial subjects, languages, lit- ` Indians and the P. W. D> i 
rary.work, organization or instruction.” Mr. Nethersole, Inspector:General’ of “. 


Not a word here about research, though Irrigation, gave evidence before the = Public 
our newspapers and Vice-chancellors have Services.Commission at‘ Delhi‘on November 
been.crying themselves hoarse over it. The 48. Inthe course of his evidéenee,: he. said 
heart of every. backer of Dr. P.C. Ray that there wasa large difference of character 
must sink within him as he reads the first jetween the Englishman and the Indian 
two items in the above list of special quali-- which had not been eradicated; the 
fications,—miusic_ and singing. Meet it 1s Englishman was more practical, the Indian 
that = . a eee was more or less metaphysical. Rat 
a ye weak hath no music in his throat, — Bahadur Ganga’ Ram, who, we believe, 
1 > ae E ' built the railway which makes the: journey 
the Imperial Education Service, for, is ne Eo Sinlesoripl-asane corte Hee oan. 
naturally did not: agree with the view 
.expressed that the Indian engineer was 
lacking in energy, ability, power of orga- 
nisation, &c. It is the old story of giving 
the dog a bad narhe in order to hang it. 
On the same day that Mr. Nethersole’s 


Director that he had been recommended 
for the Imperial Service, was finally 


nationalist. Shakespeare errs not. . 
“Let fio such man be trusted” 


- Prasad’ will succéed half So well’-as “HAS _, -recently ordéred by the ‘Government of India. Over 


«render, this service. Therefore,: he must could: give a point or two to their English 
. draw half pay as a Provincial Service man. superiors if placed in the responsible posi- 


tions occupied - by the latter. But it would 


: feally. be‘too much‘to expect the. managers 


‘ 


. Of .a-gold -mirie to say that the mine might 


“have bee more usefully worked by another 


oman; ‘and. Lord’ Islington’s 
had bétter try to extract sunbeams out “of 


-answer from witnesses 


Commission | 


cucumber -than to extort an impartial 
an whose ° ‘vested . 
interests are involved. ae 

' Indians in South Africa.. 
: The barbarous and inhuman treatment 
to .which our countrymen in South Africa 
are-being subjected has been flashed to -our 
shores for some weeks past. Imprisonment, 
flogging;. starvation and shooting have. 
been the lot of many, both-women and men. 
When charged with using the methods of | 


. sSlave-drivers and barbarians, the South 


- ‘The position of the Indians in South Aftica Has for some 
years past received the-most, anxious consideration of , 
‘the Gevernment of India and;as, thé Mahajana Sabha 


‘the subject, in -Madras,: 


African officials. indignantly and with an 
air of injured innocence. absolutely deny ~ 
having done anything wrong. But. they 


have --themselves to thank if nobody who is’: 


at all fair-minded believes them now..’ 


. Lord Hardinge has. shown the stuff that- 


he is made of by demanding an independent 


enquiry into the allegations of cruelty; and _. 


na 


though the South African papers, General 
Botha and other South, African. “states 
men,’ some British newspapers and some., 
Anglo-Indian journals have threatened him 
with their displeasure. and have almost 
called him impertinent, he manfully sticks 
to-his guns, as his latest-pronouncement on 


Cai 


Excellency saysi `, pe Es 


v 


acknowledge they are.doing all.that lies in their power 
to ensure fair treatment for “Indians residing within 
the Union. The Act of which yout ‘complain Ñas in 
practice the-effect.of putting a stop to Asiatic emigra- 
tion to South Africa though it does not ‘discriminate... 
in so.many words. against Asiatics. Weé~ have, -how- 
ever, succeeded in securitig the privilege of entry’ for 
a limited number of educated Indians annually. We - 


-have’also made special endeavours to secure as favour- ~ z a : . 
Indians, a considerable section, of Anglo- 


able terms-as possible for Indians already résiderit-in 


_ the Union and our efforts have resulted in-the inclu- 


` . Weare at the present moment in communication 


‘sion of a provision for the right of appeal to. thecourts: 
on points of-law ‘and. of a definition of domicile in _ 
accordance with which the position of Indians ‘who 
enter the Union otherwise than under indenture has 


been satisfactorily laid down. | 


with the Secretary of State regarding other restric- 


- tions contained in the Act'to which wé take exception 


and-we-trust that our representations may not be 
without result. You have urged in your address that | 
retaliatoty measures should be taken by the Gover- 
ment of India. But you have riot attempted to state 
‘the partictlar measures which in your opinion: should 


will*“show. His >. 


S Secretary of State, 0 
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Now that “according to, telegraphic: accounts re- 


F a 


a 


A met: 
' cay poke 


ceived in” this country- from’ South Africa such dis-- - 


order as arose has completely ceased, I trust*that 
the Government of the Union will fully ‘realise the 


‘imperative necessity of treating a_ loyal. section-of 


their fellow subjects, ina spirit of equity -and~in-. - 


accordance with’ their rights‘ds free citizens of the 
British: Empire. Yon may, rest ‘assured-‘that the 
Government of India. will not ‘cease to urge these con- 


* siderations upon His Majesty’s Government.. , 


The Viceroy has: the support <of- all 


Indians and a. far larger proportion of the 
British people at home: What is needed ‘is 
for us to show byholding men’s meetings 


‘and women’s meetings that His Excellency 
really. has behind his back the entire indi- 
, genous population andsa considerable pro- 


portion of the foreign population of. India. 
We include. a section of the _ foreign 


‘population, as the donations of Rev. C. E. 


Andrews,- the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 
Mrs. Annie Besant and others show. that 


t 
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many Europeans are with us. That many 
Enropeans in South Africa are with us is 
only too painfully evident from the impri- 
sonment of Mr. Polak and Mr. Kallenbach, 
and the arrest of Mr. West, the officiating 
editor of ‘Indian Opinion.” But in India 
the greatest and most striking proof of 
European sympathy has been afforded by 
the readiness of Mr. C. F. Andrews to sail 
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South Africa at a moment’s notice to 
the place of the imprisoned leaders and 
t upon the state of affairs there. This 
f loving self-sacrifice on the part of 
Andrews is unique. He was to sail 
Calcutta on the 30th November. He 
bys the confidence of the Viceroy and the 
rig 9 ay a alike, and his report will be 
yaited with eagerness. 
p he only consoling feature of the situa- 
1, though it isa painful consolation, is 
d heroism that is being displayed by men 
women whom we are apt to despise 
nere coolies, thoughin reality we are not 
thy to wipe the dust of their feet. 
sy are really showing more strength of 
racter and steadiness and faith in their 
ise than many a leader among us. 
Given the hour, and given the MAN to 
(them, Indians are capable of any act 
neroism and any amount of self-sacrifice 
endurance. 
e have said above that we should hold 
tings all over the country to show that 
d Hardinge has our entire support 
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SOME BRAVE WOMEN Passive. RESISTERS 


tenced at Newcastle on the 21st October, to three months’ 
; ~ imprisonment with hard labour. 
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and thatis being done. Money is also 
being raised promptly everywhere, except 
in Bengal. On the occasion of the 
last passive resistance struggle in South 
Africa, Bengal did her part in a very half- 
hearted manner. This time, too, she is 
lagging behind the other provinces. Bengal 
was the first to preach nationalism; will 
she be the last to practise it? It will bea 
great consolationif she 
does practise it at all, in 
the manner that is ex- 
pected of her. Better 
late than never. 

The students of St. 
Stephen’s College, Delhi, 
and of the Gurukula, 
meee = Hardwar, and else- 
aie Wee. where, are enthusiasti- 

A; cally collecting funds 

"ES forthe strikers and the 
= families of the passive 
resisters in prison. The 
Gurukula students have 
worked as coolies dig- 
ging earth and contri- 
buted their wages to the 
South African fund. In 
many places women are 
collecting funds. The 
example of these ladies 
and’ these students 
ought to be catching. 

But even the holding of meetings and 
the contribution of money do not consti- 
tute our whole duty. We should be prepa- 
red to suffer, if need be, as our sisters and 
brethren are suffering in South Africa. 


Who is to blame. 


There is no injustice in blaming the 
British Government which sanctioned the 
emigration of indentured coolies to South 


Africa and none in blaming the South 
African Union for its unjust laws and 
its barbarous treatment of Indians. 


But we should not rest satisfied with 
accusing others. We should try to he 
convinced that we are also to blame. Why 
is it that indentured coolies have gone from 
India and not from Russia, for instance ? 
Indian coolies have gone to Natal, because 
they could not satisfy their hunger in their 
own native land, and because they were so 
ignorant as to be deceived into believing 
that in the land of their sojourn they would 
receive very good treatment and very high 
wages. India is not a desert that there is: 
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abe enough food grown for her people here. 
Indians themselves remain poor, though 
their country’ is the cause of the wealth “of 
“many foreign nations. If we are poor, and 
, f foreign exploiters grow rich, whose fault 
isit? Who are most to blame for those 
political and other causes which are at the 
bottom of-our poverty ? Certainly out- 
selves. Who, again, are most to blame;for 
the darkness of i ignorance which covers the 
land, and which makes it easy for recruiters 
to deéeive poor and ignorant villagers, so 
that they are led to sell themselves into a 
life of semi-slavery without knowing that 
they are doing so? Undoubtedly itis we 
who are at the last resort to blame for the 
ignorance of the majority of our country- 
men. 
_ The people of Europe also emigrate but 
-they ` emigrate as free men. Our people 
emigrate as indentured coolies, with almost 
the status of Slaves, because we are not 
citizens, wehave no effective voice in the 
government ofour country, we are poor. | 
and we are ignorant. It will notdo to`: 


blame only other people for these deplorable: 


circumstances ; we must do our duty by the » 


land we:live i in. We must all win perfect” 


citizenship, we-must' all become enlightenėd, 
we must all grow prosperous ; else slavery 
in some ‘form or other must continue to 
evertake the majority of our countrymen. 


-Mr, Sharp’s: evidence: 


-In the course of his- exatnination before: 


the Public Service Commission, Mr. Sharp 
said :— . 

“Except for the pay, leave and service, ae Indian 
Educational and Provincial Services ‘were regarded as 
on equal footing.” 

. This is afine example. of unconscious 
humour. 


But Mr. Sharp’ s exceptions are not aa 


ciently inclusive. For example, he omits to 
say that the seniormost Provincial is. .con- 
sidered and treated as junior to the junior: 


most I.E.S., as. has been ‘shown in -the 
articlé on “the Brand of the Helot” in this 
number. a ay 


A proposed remedy. 


-It-has ‘been suggested by some South 
Africans that all our people there should 
be deported to India and adequately com- 
pensated. We do not think that is a very 
easy remedy. But should it be adopted, 

-it would mean that- Indians must gradu- 
ally be confined to India. For as soon as 


. should demand that no South African 


~ hankers after. 
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South Africa adopts this oy Canada w ill 
make ‘haste to imitate her example and 
other British -colonies may follow suit. 
Why ‘should we be deprived of freedom of 
movement ? 

In any case if other people will not 
allow us to enter theif land, they mus‘ 
not enter ours. ‘Reciprocity is the only jus.’ 
rule, it alone can ensure self-respect. If: 
South Africans will have none of us, we. 


5 
Binns aa ao snl 







































‘must come or remain here as a public, 
servant, or trader, or traveller orin an, 
other capacity. Also India must not 
purchase anything grown in that country 


The Bestowal of the Nobel Prize on 
Rabindranath. 


That the Nobel Prize for iteratis has 
this year been awarded to Rabindranath 
„Tagore is significant in many ways. It is 

a proof of his tow ering genius and marvel- 
fous literary and artistic powers that by . ; 

rose English- translation of some «. 
is poems he has been able so to impress 
oraa whose mother tongue again is: 
«nöt English, that they have considered . hig 
work to be the best literary production of 
the year in the whole world. Our wondeg 
increases when we consider that he was 
quite unaccustomed to write English whci 
he began to translate his Gitanjali. It is 4 
wonderful literary feat this, tobe reckor F 
one of the few living masters of Eng) 
style ọn the strength of one’s first and. i 
that tithes, only published work. 

This award proves once again the | 
ness of the human spirit. Thoughtful 
have always recognised that in the re:i 
of the spirit there is no East and W 
This year’s award of the Nobel Prize: 
literature illustrates this truth’by showi 
that ‘what an Indian writes a Swede ¢ 
understand and fully appreciate. 

_.. Many of us have often indulged in i 
cheap criticism that the Westis materiali: 
andthe East spiritual. We ‘suppose, i 
man has the power to amass millions a 
these ‘millions, that 
materialism; but ifa man can earn only 
few hundreds and hankerg after the sar 
-that isnot materialism. The real truth; 
there are men in both the East and the We 
who can appreciate the things of the spi: 
and it is as-foolish to indulge in whole 
praise of the former as it is to indulg’ 
wholesale ` condemnation of the lai 
We shall be happy if there be aml 


NOT ES 


Mea 


us the same power and disposition to 
appreciate spirituality in foreign literatures 
as:the Swedish Academy of Literature have 
displayed in the present instance. 

‘The human mind is not divided into 
independent and watertight compartments. 
+ nation which can achieve greatness in 
one field can achieve greatness in others as 
well. That India still continues to produce 
great literature ought to spur us on to 
renewed activity in all departments of life 
pthat we may be able to take our proper 
Mace in the onward march of humanity. 


Hindu Widows of Bengal. 


. The Census Report just published 
Volume V, Part II) discloses the following 
.tartling facts (Table VII. Part A, p. 28): 
in all Bengal, there are nearly 26 lakhs 
of Hindu widows, out of a total female 
. poptlation of about 1 crore 15 lakhs. 


_ The total number of Hindu widows aged 


"5 years, is 962. Offemales aged 5—10 
ars, 8,681 are widows. In other words, 


imong Hindu women of Bengal, nearly’ 
zen thousand babies have lost their Hus. 
bands. There are 32,075 widows aged 10— ~ 


,15,and 95,363 widows aged 15—20. Among 
Hindu women between the ages 20—25,and 
25—30, the widows number 144,329 and 

15,67 4 respectively. : If we take girls aged 

” and under as virgins; and:.those above 

for #24 up to 30 as young women, we have 

taket8 Virgin widows and 4,55,366 young 
repo WS among the Hindus of Bengals: | 

BC afini - he three higher 
act (nfning ourselves to the three higher 

Mr. Brahmans, Baidyas and Kayas- 

frone We find (Table XIV, Pp. 205—6) 

-. among babies aged Ö—5 years, 


‘Tne are no Baidya widows, but there are 


aye 


į Baidya,420 Kayastha and 603 Brahman 
4j,;8:_ There are among Baidya, Kayastha 
an.» Brahmans, 32, 1071,,1350 widows 
as 1ectively aged 12—15 years. Between 


wey 


.2,386 Baidyas, 


-Rabindranath 
from other places, too, so that the gather- 


Kayastha and 42 Brahman widows.. 
‘ong widows aged 5—12 years, there are. 
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the ages 15—20,we find 184 Baidya widows, 
4,861 Kayastha widows and 5,451. 
Brahman widows. Widows above 20 and 
up to 40 years of age, count 1,973 among 


-Baidyas, 44, 792 among Kayasthas and 42, 


357 among Brahmans. In other words, 
among widows aged 20and under there are 
l 6,391 Kayasthas, and 
7,446 Brahmans, total 14,073. 

Widow marriage is allowed to some 
extent among the lower castes, though 
not to the same. extent as in Bihar. But 
perpetual widowhood is a rigid rule among 
the higher castes, and so the lot of the 
sixteen thousand and odd young widows 
aged 20 years and under belonging to the 
three higher castes in Bengal, may be better 
imagined than described. 


Honor to Rabindranath. 


On Sunday the 23rd November, a large: 
deputation went by special .train from 
Calcutta to Bolpur to do honour to 
Tagore. Men assembled 


ing numbered more than a thousand souls. 
Science and literature, law and ‘medicine, 
art and journalism, religion and education, 
all had their eminent representatives there. 
The aristocracy and the various religious 
communities, too, were -represented. Dr. 
J. C. Bose was elected ‘to preside on the 
occasion. “That-wias.arare moment when 
India’s greatest scientist presented the 
homage and... congratulation to India’s 
greatest poet. l 


~ Publications relating to India. 
_We are glad to find that English publi- 
shers are taking an increasing interest in 
thing Indian, as it shows that their 


„customers are also showing similar inter- 


est. As tor examples, we draw the attention 
of.our readers to several publications an- 
nounced -by Messrs. Longmans, Green & 
Co., in our advertisement columns. 
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: REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS - 
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i ENGLISH. 


The dacred Books of the Hindus, Volame XIV— 
Part i (No 49), Brihadaranyaka Upanisad, translated 
by Ray Bahadar Sris Chandra Vasu and, published 
by Babu Sudhindranath Vasa at the Panini Office, 
Bahadurganj, Allahabad. Pp 88. Price Re 1-8. An- 
nual subscription.:—Inland Rs 12-12as. Foreign £1. 


Thè book contains ize. , 7. 

(i) ‘Sanskrit Text of the Upanisad. 

Gi) English Meaning of every word in the text. 

(iii) English Translation of the Text. 

(iv) English Translation of Madhva’s Commentary: 

(v) Translator’s notes in English. 

In this part the first four Brahmans. and _..three. 
mantras of the.:ifth Brahman have been” given. 


Madhva’s arrangement differs from that of Sankar... 


I, 5.1. of Madhva corresponds to I.4.7 of Sankar. 
This book algo is being carefully edited and 
translated. . 


The Sacred Books of the Hindus. Volume XIII 
Part iii (No. 50). Suakraniti-Sara. Translated by 
Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar, M.A. Published by 
Babu Sudhindra Nath Vasu, at the Panini Office, 
Bahadarganj, Allahabad. Pp. 201 and 207. Price Re. 
1-8. Annual. subscription: inland Rs. 12-12 as. 
Foreign 41. 


This part completes the translation of Sukraniti- 
Sara based on the Text edited by Mr. Gustav Oppert 
and published by the Government of Madras. 

The Editor has applied to the Madras Government 
for permission to publish the Text in this series, and 
intends to issue to the subscribers Mr. Oppert’s Text, 
Varie Lectiones, Parallel passages, etc., in. a separate 
part of more than one hundred pages of royal octavo 
size. oe i . . 

Besides this Professor Sarkar’s Introduction to his 
own Translation will be published in two parts of 100 
pages each, together with a Glossary oftechnical terms 
and dificult words occurring in Sukraniti, as well as a 
Subject-Index. l - 


- The book, when thus completed, will be an excellent 
edition of Sukraniti. The notes given in this part are 
valuable. 


_ The Vedanta of Shankara expounded and vindicated, 
Part I, by Shantaram Anant Desai, M.A., LL.B., Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Holkar College; Indore. Sold at 
Madras by Messrs. G. A. Natesan and-Company and 
at Indore by the author. Pp. 108 and 190. Price Rs. 3. 


The book is divided into two parts. The first part 
has been named ‘Studies in the Vaidic Literature” 
and the second part ‘‘ The Vaidie Religion.” 


There are four chapters in the Ist part. In the first. 


and the second chapter the author has adversely criti- 
cized Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhusan’s exposition and 
criticism of Sankar’s philosophy. He has quoted a 
number of passages from Pandit Tattvabhusan’s 
works to shew that he has misrepreserited Sankar’s 
views. We have carefully read these passages and 
must say that it is not Pandit Tattvabhusan but Mr. 
Desai himself who has misunderstood and misrepresent- 
ed the philosophy of Sankara. In reviewing the 





“Study of Indian Philosophy” by the sé: + .uthor we 
had ‘to point out some, of the serious sakes into 
which he had fallen. In this volume als- w. find that 
he has failed to grasp the spirit of Sanke vi. 

In the third and the fourth chapter Mir. Desai has 
collected texts from some of the Upaniseds and from 
the Gita “in order to supply the reader -witn material 
for enabling him to judge for himself whether the, 
objections brought against the teaching of Sankara 
by Pandit Tattvabhusan are justified.” | Bri how can 
texts which are’ not Sankara’s refw. objections 
against Sankara? . l 

In the second part—the Vaidie Religion—the 
author “expounds. the ‘dominant | philosophical 
thought of Shankara.” But, we are afraid, the author 
does not seem to be a reliable guide. He has treated 
ofthe subject under the following heads :— 

(i and 11)The Vaidic Religion made ea." 
(ii) Place of authority in the Vaidie Rein, ’ 
. (iv) All this is Brahman. 

(v) What is Brahman. , 

(vi: Man and the World. 

(vii) The Law of Karma. , 

(viii) Objections against the Law of Korne. 

(ix) Does the Soul act. . i aad 

(x) Has the Soul Freedom -of the .w:i: 
appendix to the chapter). 


x 


with £.. 
MAHES CHAR DHA HOSH, 


1. A Practical Bengali Grammar, by W. S$, Milne, 
I. C.S.e-Published by the author himsell. Small & ve. 
561 pages. Price Rs. 10, 


- | 
“We are all grateful to the author for co, iling the 
volume undeér-review, which is bound to be of great 
service to all who wish to make a serious study of 
Bengali Grammar, though the author, in his saodesty, 
has stated in the preface to the book th. he intends 
the work mainly for those in the service of --yvcernment 
“who propose to take the higher exa.cinatiggs iv 
Bengali, such as the High Proficiency ` Thes, rice 
Rs. 10, fixed for the book is rather ver) bigh, Seeing 
that the general get up and typography are not what 
ean be highly commended. The long lis. of errat” 
running over 8 pages is rather discouraging. 

We generally get some needy incompetent men ty 
compile our school books, and it 1s therefore no wonde 
that a decent text book on Bengali Grammar isnot easy 
to discover. In the name of Bengali Grantmar we pct 
from thè writers of school books some rules and forms 
of Sanskrit Grammar which are never applicable te 
Bengali. What a Bengali Grammar should be was 
suggested some time ago by Mahamahopatihyay Hara 
prasad Shastri, and some practioal hints as to how z; 
Bengali Grammar should be compiled were 4.ven by out 
renowned poet Babu Rabindranath Tagore `n his high: 
interesting and suggestive work Shabd aitwa. s 
systematic Bengali Grammar in a thoroug.... scientific 
basis has since then been composed by Win b Juges- 
chandra Ray of Cuttack College. This work o: Prof. Ray 
is very learned, but Ido not think it will be ci practica. 
help fo the foreigners who want to learn whe language 
without going deeply into the meticulous consideration 
of the origin of words and of the syntactic. | iormis. 


ENGRAVED 





RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Photograph by Elliot & Fry, London. 


AND PRINTED BY 


U. RAY & SONS, CALCUTTA. 
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' hed. by the 
yuld have been wholly avoided. 


~ Not to find fault with the author, but sincerely 
him in bringing out an im- 
: ‘ved revised edition of this book, I intended making 

. 4a list of some serious inaccuracies and mistakes 

' ~arring in'this excellent work; I hope to refer to 
. hem when wr..img for the Pravasi some essays on the 


-h the desire of helpin 


rigin and str: ture of our Bengali language. 


t 


| A., Oxford Uuiversity Press, 7s-—6d. net. 


., The title of the book is rather curious ; it implies 
j At the Crown of Hinduism is Christ. With a view- 
‘ establish tiie fact that Hinduism to be effective as 
4 ‘gious system must wear the crown of Cristianity, ° 

~ Tvathor has giyen an exposition of Hinduism, viewing 


whole system, as might be naturally expected, 
1 the standpoint of the Christian missionary. No 


' ot, thé author has imbibed to'a certain extent the 


. liberal: spirit and does not consider like other 
istians 
} 


r many bias onreligion have written much on „the 


rte a 
Pad 


sect, the reading public cannot easily be persuaded 


. #£.pproach the author for an exposition of Hinduism. 
ng to study the religious institutions including 
lristianity from the standpoint of Anthropology, 


e;u.ithor has not been able to account for the. 
.igiy of “sacrifice and the priest.’ ‘It is not a 


i rrect statement as the author has made that ‘the 
\ ory of the ceremeny of making sacrifices to God 
a ‘of the institution of priesthood” have not been 

© .Stigated by scholars.” It is rather surprising 
f ct the author of this ambitious work is not con- 
f {sant with the investigations on the subject by 

¿2 sociologists and did not care to refer for the 
7 ‘ionof the problems to the epochmaking works 
= wr. J. G, Frazer. Very likely the author looked 


Ny 


eal 


{pt such an explanation as might be consistent with 


“he orthodox Christian doctrine. This very mood of 
ind makes one. unfit to make research-in the field 
“Anthropology. 
Consistently with what the author has said of 
> programme of the Hindu reformers, he cantiot 
„fer the Crown of Christ to the Hindu for headgear. 
tr, Farquhar has nô patience with the Hindu refor- 
+s who propose to infuse new life into the old 


iy of the Hindu society ; for according to his’ 
dlical tenet new wine cannot be poured into an. 


t bottle. {I may remark in passing that the eminent 
ddern sociologists areof opinion that the history 
~e development of all societies proves unmistakably 
„new wine is always being poured into old bottle 

_) great success. Prof. F. H. Giddings has stated in 
“4s excellent wor’ on sociology that what was regard- 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Tho-readers will no doubt meet with some mistakes 
ad-inaccuracies in the work under review, but ‘these 
„t = inevitable ira pioneer work like this. Thestatement 
Xa the author that the Bengali language is derived from 
-anskrit and that the Bengali script comes from the 
evanagri through the Gupta scripts is very wrong. 
~' is true that we freely use Sanskrit words in our 
‘engali langu :ge, but it is the old Magadhi. Prakrita 
hich has been transformed into our Bengali lan 
ing influenced and modified by the languages of some 
‘in-Arydn tribes.. The Nagri letters or the socalled 

. vanagri letters cannot claim-much higher- antiquity 
an the Bengali letters, and it must be remembered that 

_ my centuries after the time of the Imperial Guptas 
, *Nagri letterscame into existence. No doubt, the10th 
‘* tury letters of Bengal and Orissa have been men- 
author as Kutila letters; the term 


age, 


2. The Crown of Hinduism, by J, N. Farquhar, 


that all non-Christian systems have 
ceeded. from athe Evil One; but as scholars free 
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ed true in respect of the old spiritual bottle of the Jes 
of the time of Jesus, cannot be regarded true in oth 
cases: the social bottles ofall times and climes ha 
been found new-wine-proof. Be that as it may. Ifo 
Hindu society be unable to accommodate and assin 
late new ideas without casting off the old body a 
withott assuming a radically changed sogialisyste 
how it can ‘be possible for Hindui¥im tore” in aT ESS} 
tems -of thought and action and to accept the Chr. 
tianity ofthe author as a complement and not as 
Supplement is difficult to understandy «The héad-ge: 
proposed by the author cannot be called Ro vin f 
we are a subject-people; it is'not-even a®Jéwish*¢ 
today ; it has assumed the form of a Eurdyean fi 
in the religious’ ‘machine.of the West. sow:€his h 
will improve the Hindu dress, consisting of dbwti a 
chadar, the readers may imagine.  - yfe l 

3. Tantra of the Great haito (dani; 
Tantra)—A translation from the Sans“. with intr 
duction and commentary—by A. Avalo. Pages 859 
exivi, Luzac and Co., London.-. Price .0s. or Rs. 87 


The author tells us that his translation of t 
Mahanirvana ‘Tantra is the first translation publigg 
in Europe. He has not failed also to note that," 
first published by the Adi Brahmo Sams) ajay 
was printed in Bengali char ka 

‘the Kulavadhita Srima 
under the editorship of 
We all know that this e 
popular in Bengal and 
scholarship and ability. 
tions of the book with 
























So far as this 
reading public w 
Jication of this * 
ginal text and has‘ 
exclude the notes “SN 
that the European - 
thoroughly reliable . 
The learned intros “A 
pages, shows that * 
many works dealing : 
trines, but has made hint 
systems of later times į 
patience. This lengthy 4 
well as the explanatory ` 
the effect of misleading th: 
them in uttderstanding the :: 
of the Mahanirvana Tantra. 
made a chronological stud; 
bearing on the subject, and ho -1 
as to when the Tantric doctri 3 
the Mongolian and the Drav: |: 


incorporated by the Brahmans :. | 



















Fe, 
w 
s- 

P 


considered all the Tantric works as complementary t 
each other; and as such he has explained the simpl 
text of the Mahanirvana by esoteric interpretation 
occuring in some other books. It is not easy to dis 
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ie 
‘cuss “here, how the Tantras originated at different 
centres and how to put down some practices of ques- 
tionable morality. omə books entitled Tantra were 
composed at different times, giving either esoteric 
Risaniits to some rituals or prescribing altogether new 
octtidts declaring the old practices to be out of date. 
The Telge s author will excuse me, if I refer him to two 
apers*pt miné on the subject published some years ago 
in the Bengali magazine “Sahitya” (Asarh and Bhadra 
. W12 B. “S)zand to my article, ‘Thakurpujar 
inasi wublished i in the “Pravasi” (Pha; iṣan no., 1318 
apad. subject: has not been exhaustively dealt 
or ae hase papers; but some hints as to the origin 
‘aura ras may be obtained in them, 


fa o RANS to the Goddess, translated from Sans- 
Arthur and Ellen Avalon. Luzac and Co., pp. 
ARCE yer Rs. 3. 
In sais book’ths.nuthors have given us the metrical 
tr gusation of Several Sanskrit hymns occuring in the 
wee =a, Purana. as well as in some otherbooks. The 
3i, pfuns,iselected are neither very: striking for literary 
Gitgnor are they ail very typical effusions of the 
fae adepts. As to the hymns selected from the 
aratai beg to refer the authors to my humble 
pho a” sublished i in 1906 in the Journal of 



































ointed to find’that the 
ifferent persons and none 
o is the anthor of the 
ributed to one and the 


yilection of 
be, the au- 
t-tala editors 
racharyya or 


r works on the 
va Tantra, the 
fre discretion and 
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Ri kK. T. Desai, Bod., 
SL. C. D., both of the 
~ Printed at the „Jain 
nd 24. Cloth bound, „Price 
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wropean scholars to be. 


‘lvaracharyya. The text. 
md before him 





















The experience that the publishe.’ a Tan | 
as teachers in the Educational Departe 7... " 
ly stood ther in good stead in os oe 
which is sure to prove useful for. schowi ran Ae 


Kahanadt ‘OF Prabandh, by Pudmanah bi ps #, puòi 
with settable notes and commentaries yy ay. 
Derasari, Barrister-at-law. Printed at isi Geet 


Press Company, Ahmedabal. Ph. Csik 
Re. -4-0 (973.) ' 
l] 

This poem` describes an importa: : BA. 7 


history of Gujarat, viz., the invasion iw “taf Kha 
the lieutenant of Ala-ud-din Khilji-of:. ° Ovunee, 4 
is written in the fifteenth century A. thro 
a flood of light on the philogical side. oon. Gujarg 
language. Unknown till comparativeiy very. cog 
times, the publication of this. work,, in 12s origi 
from, is a great service to the literature of Guiang 
In fact the credit of drawing attentig:. tc this vi 
important unit of the language and li: urare o 
Province belongs to Mr. Derasari wh - fit the 
three or four years, has been atit, in variovs we 
We welcome the publication with feciings of gii 
obligation, and trust that thosé -who are interc@R 
in the history of the Gujarati language w vould Re 
the fullest possible use of it. E 


Skri Shivaji Chhatrapati, by Dah paikal 
published by the Society for the Encouragemem of d 
Literature. Printed at the Diamond Jubilee Pritiing | 
Ahmedadad. ìà < 344. Cloth bound, Prices fran Re. 
to Re: 0-12-0 according to binding. (4973). 


facta 


This handsomely got+up volume is :. marv 
cheapness, The very full and detailed 'ife of S 
written in Marathi by Mr. Keluskar Fus been t 
slated for this series. It is not possi’. to ñir 
better work on the life of the Maratha ne o anyu 
than in this biography. 


Shximad Bhaguat, published by the, sam- 
printed at the same press as above. Pf.- 960, Č 
Priče RSs. 2-0-0. (1913.} 







So delr 
ELA hor 


This work is another marvel of chea, : 
a reprint of the translation of the Bhi.. Toul 
by the Veda Dharma Sabha, and has ruu miu 
5th Edition. It deserves a welcome, if fr Tote ; 
else, at least, for its co apnesi: | 
Ig, AS 
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